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COBBETT’S 


Parliamentary D eba 



During the Fifth Session of the Fourth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the Kingdom of Great Britain the Twenty-first, appointed 
. to meet at Westminster, the First Day of November, 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Ten, in the Fifty-first 
Year of the Reign of Hi^Majesty King GEORGE the 
Third.* ^ 

— _ ^^ 


• 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, November 1, 1810. 

[The King’s Illness.} This day the 
‘ two Houses of Parliament met, in conse> 
.quence of the King’s inability to sign a 
commission for a further prorogation. In 
the House of Lords 

The Lord Chancellor rose and addressed 
^their lordships as follows:—My lords; 
-your lordships are now assembled with- 
] out any notice having been given that 
parliament was to meet for the dispatch of 
>business, and after a notihcation had been 
'published directing that this parliament 
^should be prorogued to the i^Pth of this 
imonth, and authorising the chancellor to 
^'issue a commission under the great seal, 
-rfor such prorogation. My lords, I have 
^ to state to your lordships, and 1 do it with 
rthe greatest concern and regret, that in 
'^consequence of bis Majesty's personal in- 
ifili.sposition, that commission has not je- 
iceived his Majesty’s signature. There 

e iay be a question whether the chan- 
ellor is authorised to put the great 
l&eal to such a commission, 'without the" 
’'King’s sign manual, and whether such 
commission would be legal; but upon 
4his question, looking to the prece- 
’idents in our proceedingSj^ and to the re^ 
korda of parliament, 1 do not think it 
proper to enter into any discussion. 
fUnder the circumstances of his Majesty's 
indisposition, I have thought it my duty 
ito abstain from proiiering the commission 
^ his Majesfy for %is royal signature. It 
therefore, for your lordships, in your 
I YOU xvni? • • 


wisdom, to determine what course of pro¬ 
ceeding it will be expedient to adopt. It* 
remains for me to state, that the indi.spo- 
sition of his Majesty has arisen from the 
pressure of domestic allliction operating . 
upon his paternal feelings, and 1 have the 
satisfaction to add, that a confident expec¬ 
tation is entertained of his Majesty’s 
speedy recovery. 

The Earl of Liverpool. My lord®, under 
the afRicting circumstances st itcd by my 
noble and learned friend, circumstances 
which have arisen entirely froiii tlie dol „ 
mestic cause to which my noble and 
learned friend has alluded, 1 think it ray 
duty to move an adjournmeiu for the 
shortest period, within which, by law, 
the parliament can be summoned to mqut 
for the dispatch of business. It is my in¬ 
tention, therefore, to move, in conformit}’^ 
with a precedent b'*fr^re us, that this 
House do adjourn till Thursday, the J 5th 
instant; that the House be .summoned for 
that day ; and that letters be sent to the 
lords, informing them ^hat their attend¬ 
ance on that day is required. It would 
not be proper for me to enter/into any 
discussion, whether any, and if any, what 
proceeding it may be expedient to adopt 
on that day, should his Majesty’s indis« 
portion unfortunately continue ; but it is « 
highly requisite whatever course it may 
be deemed advisable to adopt, or, althougn 
no proceeding maybe then requisite, to 
take the necessary ,step^ to ensure as ftill - 
an attendance as possible. I have great 
satisfaction in jading to what has been 
stated by my noble and learned friend, 

B 






tbs^ the pbyaicians attendin^j; his Majesty 
entemiii the most confident hope's of 
his Majesty’s speedy recovery. His 
lordship concluded'by moving an ad- 
journmern. 

Loi-d Holland, I trust, my lords, under 
the melancholy circumstances in which 
we are assembled, it will not be supposed 
that in rising upon this question, 1 intend 
tooflerany opposiLlon to the motion of 
the noble lord, ncilher do I wish to make 
any remark that can lead to discussion. 

I cheerfuliy acquiesce in the motion, 
founded as it is upon a precedent within 
Tecollection. Were that precedent to be 
made over again, 1 should rather prefer a 
proceeding de die it dum, but the motion 
of the noble lord being founded upon 
the precedent, and being aware of ihe im¬ 
portance of unanimity upon such an oc¬ 
casion, 1 cheerfully acquiesce in the pro- { 
position for adjeurnment. I 

' The motions of the earl of Liverpool 
.were tlien put by the Lord Chancellor, 
That this House do at its rising adjourn 
till Thursday the l!ith day of this instant 
November ; That the lords be summoned ‘ 
to attend the service of this Piouse on 
Thursday ihe 15ih instant; That the lord 
chancellor do write letters to all the lords, 
informing them that their attendance is re¬ 
quired on Thursday the 15th day of this 
instant, November.^* Which were se¬ 
verally agreed to. The lord chancellor 
then put the question upon the motion of 
ihe earl of Liverpool, That this House do 
now adjourn ; which was also agreed to. 


HOUSE Of COMMONS. 

Thursdayi November I. 

[King’s Illness ] The Plouse met this 
day at half past three o’clock. About 
one hundred members were present. 

The Speaker took hi^ seat at the table 
and addressed the House as follows :— 
Genlemen; The House is now met, tins 
being the last day to which parliament 
w^as prorogued, but 1 am informed, that 
notwithstanding his Majesty’s proclama- 
ipsition upon the subject of a farther pro¬ 
rogation, no message is^to be expected 
from his Majesty’s commissioners upon 
that subject, no commission for proroga¬ 
tion being made out. Under such circum¬ 
stances Lfeelit my duty to take the chair, 
in order that the •House may be able to 
idjourn itself, and 1 take chair ac- 
Cbi^^ingly. (Here was a general cry of 
nhdir, phair !}-*The Speaker having taken 


the chair, stated that he had ordered a new 
writ to be made out for a burgess to serve 
in parliament, for the borough of North¬ 
ampton, in the room of George Bouverie, 
esq. deceased. 

The Chancellor of ihe Exchequer then 
rose and said :<-«Mr. Speaker, 1 am per¬ 
suaded that it is wholly unnecessary for 
me to state, that this House is now as¬ 
sembled Upon the day to which it was last 
prorogued, and tiiat a proclamation has 
been notified intlie Gazette, intimating the 
pleasure of his Majesty, that parliament 
should from this day be still further pro¬ 
rogued ; the House must therefore be na¬ 
turally anxious to ascertain how it has 
happened that bis Majesty’s servants have 

» i»cuted his commands, and why on 
were not prepared wdth that 
s^n'' ^ich his proclamation no- 
It is*now my duty, and a painful 
duiy^lt is, to communicate to this House, 
thai it is owing to the indi^osition of his 
Majesty that this occurrence has taken 
place. It is owing to the severity of that 
indisposition that the lord Chancellor, 
whose immediate duty it is, has not been 
.able to procure to that commission the 
signature of his Majesty. 1 presume it 
is unnecessary forme to state to this House, 
that it would not be becoming in his 
lordship to aflix to such a document 
the great seal, without the sanction of the 
royal signature. Perhaps the House will 
excuse me, in making one or two obser¬ 
vations on the subject of liis Majesty’s 
regrettc<l indisposition. It will not be 
imputed, 1 think, to me, that 1 would un- 
I necessarily increase and aggravate iht 
public anxiety, which is so universally fdi 
I on that event. Indeed, I should altoge¬ 
ther refrain from the topic, did 1 not led 
that the communication I am al)out to make 
is truly consolatory ; for, if anj; thing 
: could more sensibly increase those feelings 
of aileclion and diminish those of afilictioii. 
which arc at this moment felt by his 
people for thtir Sovereign, it is the know¬ 
ledge that his disorder has originated from 
his constant unreinitiin^ anxiety aud at¬ 
tention during the painlul and firoti acted 
Isuflcrings of a dearly beloved child. This 
being the cause of his Majesty’s com¬ 
plaint, it aflbrdTs strong satisfactory and 
additional reasons for hoping a speedy 
recovery. I have further the sincere 
happiness of being able to state, that the 
symptoms of his disorder are peculiarly 
mild ; and that the phytician», who attend 
his Majesty, express a most confident hope 
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his speedy restoration. It would be 
unbecoming both the duty 1 owe this 
House, and inconsistent with my own feel¬ 
ings, not to have aflbrded that -communr- 
^ cation before I adverted to that which is 
at this moment the practical question for 
ourconaideration. That question barely 
is, what the House, now assembled, should 
under such ' cirpumstaners adopt. You, 
Mr. Speaker, have, in my apprehension 
intimated the proper course we ought to 
pursuO. There can, as it strikes me, be 
no discussion upon any other subject but 
the adjournment, and the interval of that 
adjournment. But setting aside the ques¬ 
tion, whether the House is competent or 
incompetent to entertain any other than 
that of adjournment, surely when we take 
into our conaideration the circumstances 
under which this day we are assembled, 
no intimation from the Sovereign expres- 
. sive of his de^re that we should meet, but 
on the contrary, the roost authoritative ex¬ 
pression of his will that such meeting from 
this day should be further prorogued, there 
can be no doubt that any other course than 
ad journment would be highly inconsistent. 
Then the next point, is, to what period that 
adjournment should extend, so as to afford 
that notice and preparation which is best 
calculated to obtain a full attendance— 
such a degree of attendance as would pro¬ 
duce a true parliamentary opinion as to 
any ulterior measure, whether of a farther 
adjournment or not. For this object I 
think the least time should be fifteen days. 
Indeed we have a parliamentary enact¬ 
ment that may operate as a guide ; I 
mean that which empowers his^ Ma¬ 
jesty upon any unexpected emergency, 
to convene his parliament in four¬ 
teen days. In modern times there ^ has 
also been a case which might indeed be 
judged a precedent, and to be only analo¬ 
gous, where a similar motion 'was pro¬ 
posed and universally acceded to. Amo¬ 
tion to that purport it is my intention to 
make before I sit down. I apprehend 
there is only another consideration spring¬ 
ing from that motion, immediately inci¬ 
dent to that proceeding which * goes di¬ 
rectly to further its object. I allude to 
the necessary means of procuring that 
very full attendance which, under such 
circumstances is most desirable. I con¬ 
ceive that the best^means are a call of 
the House on this day fortnight, and that 
in the intermediate time a circular letter 
be written by youf Sir, requesting the at- 
tendanca of members. I have only to 


15, ^ 

conclude with moving, that this House do 
at its rising, adjourn to this day fortnight, 
that on that day there should be a call of 
the House; and that in the interim the 
Speaker be reiuqsted to write a circular 
letter to all Sjferifts of bounties. Stewards 
of towns and boroughs, to acquaint their 
representatives thereof. 

Mr. Sheridan said ; Mr. Speaker, fully 
concurring in the propriety of every 
sentiment expressed by the Chancellor of ^ 
the Exchequer, and feeling, as I do, highly 
gratified, as 1 am confident every man 
who has heard him must, in the sanguine 
hopes he entertains of the speedy recovery 
of our gracious Sovereign, 1 only rise for 
the purpose of seconding his motion.—The 
motions were then put and agreed to; 
after which the House adjourned to Thurs¬ 
day the 15th ipstant. 

' HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, November 15. 

The House again met this day, and * 
was numerously attended about half past 
four o^clock.-^Lords Maynard and Thur- 
low took the oaths and their seats. 

The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House, that in obedience to their lordships 
order he had addressed a circular letter 
to the members of that House, requesting 
their attendance on this day, to which 
letter he had received answers from se¬ 
veral noble lords, stating the reasons 
which would prevent their attendance, 
such as ill health, and business of an 
urgrnt nature. Among these noble 
lords, were the earl of Clarendon, the earl 
of Carlisle, &c. A pause of some length 
then ensued, occasioned by tbe absence 
of lords Grey and Grenville, who had not 
yet appeared* They soon after however 
came into the House, when the public bu¬ 
siness was immediately proceeded on. 

[King's Illness.*!] The Lord Chancellor 
left the woolsack and entered upon the 
communication which was expected by 
the House.—He began by observing that 
as the House was now so much more nu¬ 
merously atteni^ed than on the day of 
their first meetii^, he thought it woufd be 
proper to repeat to Jiheir lordships 
what he had stated on that occasion. ** 
Their lordships had then met contrary 
to expectation, as it was generally 
known that an order« of council had 
been raad^out for the further prorogation ' 
of parliament, from the 1st to the 29th of 
Nov. From that order it appeared, that 
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it was his Majesty will and pleasure that 
parliament should be further prorogued to 
the 29th instant, and bis IMajesty had ac¬ 
cordingly issued his royal order that a 
commiS'^ion should be mado out to that 
eflect. That commission he ^d ordered to 
he prepared, and it was prepared in con¬ 
sequence. The melancholy occurrence 
of ills Maj esty’s illness intervened, and 
prevented, as he had, on the fornier ucca- 
ifio^itdted, the obtaining for it the autho¬ 
rity’ of the sign manual. Under these c ir¬ 
cumstances, which made it impossible for 
him to tender the commission for the royal 
signature, he conceived it to be his duty 
not to affix the great seal to the commis¬ 
sion. in this he acted to the best of his 
judgment; but whether he had acted 
right or wrong in the course he felt himself 
bound to p;trsue, it wa'? not for him to say 
•—that he must leave to the wisdom of their 
lordships to determine. lie had also on 
that occasion the painful task of commu¬ 
nicating to their lordsliips the unfortunate 
xircumstances which precluded ilic pos¬ 
sibility of obtaining the sign manual, to¬ 
gether with the opinions of the physicians ' 
who had been called in to attend to his 
Majesty’s disorder. These opinions in 
that instance were, that the indisposition 
with which it had pleased Providence to 
visit his Majesty, w'as created by the pres¬ 
sure of domestical afllictiou, which had 
so long weighed on his Majesty’s spirits 
and paternal feelings; but that the symp¬ 
toms wore considered peculiarly mild, and 
the most confident hopes were entertained 
by the physicians of his M«jest)'’s reco¬ 
very. On these grounds it was, that an 
adjournment for a fortnight, the shortest 
period within which by existing laws, 
parliament could be called together, was 
proposed and assented to. He had now a 
farther statement to make on the same 
head, and in being able to make it, he 
felt the utmost satisfaction—a satisfaction 
in which, he was persuaded all their lord- 
ships would most cordially participate. 
The hopes which had first been entertain¬ 
ed, and expressed by the physicians at¬ 
tending his Majesty, had ^ce the period 
when he first had the hoiiotir of addressing 
the House on t^iis painful subject, been 
* strengthened and confirmed in a , great 
degree. Two more physicians have been 
added to those previously in attendance, 
since that time, apd they were now all 
unanimous in the opinion tha( his Ma¬ 
jesty’s health continued in a progressive 
state ef improvement, end entertained 
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still more confident hopes of his Ma» 
jesty’s happy recovery. When that 
may exactly take place, they, however, 
could not take upon themselves to say. 
Such a declaration on their part, 
would be wholly incompatible with that 
unc;:'>tainty which they must be sensible 
attached, and attached of necessity, to all 
prognostics in medical cases. He used 
the precise language held by the physi¬ 
cians, that each noble lord might form his 
own opinion respecting the grounds upon 
which they made their declaration. Nor did 
they state ibis opinion upon a general view 
of the case, but with strict reference to his 
Majesty’s age, and to the former visitations 
he had undergone of a similar complaint; 
and in tliis opinion again they were all 
unanimous. It was also to be^bserved, an 
ohservatloii w'hich must likewise prove sa¬ 
tisfactory to their lordships, that one of 
the physicians who had attended his Ma¬ 
jesty on a former occasion, and who had 
come into attendance since their lordships 
first met, had declared that he now disco¬ 
vers the recurrence of the leading symp¬ 
toms which on the former occasion con- 
.vinced him of the approach of his Majes¬ 
ty’s recovery. These surely were strong 
and most legitimate grounds on which to 
build a confident hope of his Majesty’s 
approaching complete recovery. Such 
was the conviction of his mind ; and much 
as he felt of afiection, gratitude, and at¬ 
tachment to his Majesty’s royal person, 
yet that conviction was not in the least 
warped or influenced by these emotions. 
It was as much acknowledged by his 
judgment, as it was prescribed by his 
duty. Under such impressions, and with 
the cheering prospect held out by such 
hopes as the unanimous favourable opinion 
of tlie physicians was calculated to inspire, 
he was at a loss to see what other measure 
should now be proposed but a further ad¬ 
journment. The same motives and rea¬ 
sons which induced their lordships to 
adopt that measure on their first meeting 
now doubly authorised them to persevere 
in it. He should therefore move. That the 
House do now adjourn for fourteen days. 

The Earl of Moira entirely coincided 
in the sentiments expressed by the noble 
and learned lord*on the woolsack. After 
the cheering prospect held out by that 
noble and learned lord of his Majesty’s 
speedy recovery, he conceived that it 

I could be no other than the unanimous wish 
of their lordships, a wMi growing out of 
tbeir known aQectioni attachment, and 
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respect to his Majesty, that a farther time 
should be allowed for the expected reali¬ 
zation of these flattering hopes. No doubt 
• their lordships were placed between two 
Tery embarrassing duties; what they owed 
to their king, and what they owed to 
their country. He hoped the public 
service would receive no detriment from 
the proposed delay) and in that supposi¬ 
tion he was convinced their lordships were 
prepared to shew every mark of due af¬ 
fection and respectful devotion to his Ma¬ 
jesty, and to look with anxious prayer and 
confident expectation to that speedy re¬ 
covery of which such promising symptoms 
had i^en so solemnly declared to have 
appeared, the motion should therefore have 
most hearty assent, and he tVusted, 
that under M the circumstances of the 
case, it would meet with the unanimous 
assent of their lordships. 

Lord GrentMle said, that he did not rise 
to interrupt that unanimity, which his 
noble friend considered so desirable, on 
. the contrary he perfectly concurred in 
i what had fallen from the noble earl re- 
I specting the comparison of inconve- 
niences. There was, indeed, nothing be- 
' fore them but a choice of embarrassments: 
that was his opinion when he heard the 
first tidings of this melancholy and afllict- 
I ing event. He would not dwell on that 
f occasion, upon this painful topic; not be¬ 
cause be did not feel upon it most deeply, 
but because he knew that there was no¬ 
thing that he could say that could add to 
the feelings of other noble lords. The 
noble and learned lord f)n the woolsack, 
however, he must observe, had hardly 
done himself justice, in intimating the pos¬ 
sibility of a doubt being entertained as to 
the propriety of his own conduct. He was 
convinced of the purity of that noble and 
learned lord’s motives, and of the rectitude 
I of his conduct on this trying occasion and 
in that particular point. No man, under¬ 
standing the principles and practice of 
the constitution, and the proper uses of 
^ the powers of its respective branches, or 
with a just regard to truth and justice, 
could advise the affixing of the great seal 
of the kingdom to an instrument which 
purported to bear the royal signature, by 
' any individual during the present situation 
of the Sovereign. He should not have 
I said this> had not something fallen from 
j the noble and learned lord himself, which 
seemed to put the matter in doubt. 'l‘he 
I two Houses of Paniament had, he con- 
j ceived, done jjcrrfectJy right on their meet- 
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ing, on the Ist instant, in instructing their 
Speakers to write to the respective mem«' 
bers, requlriug their attendance that 
Now, then, p^liament was assembled tor 
the flrst^tim^his session to deliberate on 
what measuiis it might be their du^y tn 
adopt. There was nothing be so much 
wished as to avoid even the shade pf dif¬ 
ference on this question, or any expres¬ 
sion that might add to the existing diffi¬ 
culty or tend to provoke any protracted 
debate. He confessed, he thought it to be 
at present his public duty to yield his 
other opinions to the desired unanimity. 
He thought it a favourable circumstance, 
that there did exist on the journals a pre- 
cedenW)f a mode of proceeding under si¬ 
milar circumstances. It was with the 
deepest regret therefore that he had to 
notice the slightest deviation from those 
forms; and more particularly in those 
points, which, upon the former occasion, 
were not made matters of discussion, but 
were agreed upon unanimously. There * 
was no mode, as he thought, of procuring 
nnanimity, so likely to be eifectual as that 
of resorting to those forms of proceedings, 
'which w'^ere so successfully and properly 
adopted in the former instance. With the 
cheering hopes held out to the House, 
(not indeed by any evidence or written 
documents,) but collected from the speech 
of the noble and learned lord, of the 
speedy deliverance and recovery of the 
Sovereign, he was ready to agree to the 
adjournment proposed. There was, how¬ 
ever, on this occasion a great duty for 
their lordships to discharge.—a duty 
which they owed to his Majesty and to 
the people. Bat he would rather err, on 
the side of forbearance and delay, than on 
that of precipitation. That wholesome 
principle had formerly regulated the con¬ 
duct of parliament. It was then thought 
best to make successive short adjourn¬ 
ments, areording to the circumstances of 
the case and the progress of recover^^ as 
that course gave to parliament, then be¬ 
come, as it was now, the guardian of the 
King's person and rights, the power of 
meeting successively all the exigencies 
that might ans^. On tjiat ground^ he 
should now have preferred a shorter ad* 
journment, followed up by adjournments 
from time to time as the syinptoms of 
amendment continued to appear. But, 
far be it from him, to interrupt unanimity ' 
or provoke debate. « 

There was a« circumstance, notwith¬ 
standing, in • the course now proposed. 
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which, he must notice, as there was in it 
a material deviation from the former pro¬ 
ceedings. It was now proposed to adjoufn 
a fortnight, on the ground jolely of the 
notification of the noble anl learned lord 
in his speech. He had for tlmt noble lord 
all the respect that was due to him, and 
for the high and exalted situation which 
he filled, ail the respect which that situa¬ 
tion demanded ; iiut their lordships ought 
not, he contendedupon a subject of such 
importance, to be satisfied with the asser¬ 
tion of any subject of the realm; they 
ought to have the proof before them, of 
the existence of the necessity under which 
they w'ere called upon to act. He agreed 
that the few persons who were assembled 
ill both Houses, on the first of this month, 
and with the partial notices which had 
then been circulated, could do no other¬ 
wise than adjourn (with the ^view of ob¬ 
taining a full attendance) without acting 
in violation of every principle and form 
of the constitution, and usl^‘ping a power, 
for which they would have been highly 
criminal. Now, however, when their 
lordships were fully assembled in conse¬ 
quence of circular notices «ent to each of 
the members of the House, he contended, 
they could not, consistently with the prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution, proceed to an 
adjournment, without recording the fact 
of the necessity in consequence of W'hich 
they acted, although not legally opened 
as a parliament. In 1788, when in con¬ 
sequence of the melancholy event of the 
King’s indisposition, the estates of the 
realm assembled on the day on which the 
prorogation exprieil, they adjourned for 
jfourtecn days with the view of procuring 
a full attendance. When they met again, 
tlie facts relative to his Majesty’s indis¬ 
position, were laid before them as ascer¬ 
tained by an examinrition before the privy 
council of the physicians attending his 
Majesty. They then adjourned.^only for 
two or three days, or, in fact, the adjourn¬ 
ment only extended over one sitting day 
of the House; and they then proceeded 
by a committee of their own body to as¬ 
certain the facts which constituted the 
necessity under which they were assembled. 
He well remenibercd the day, one of the 
happiest of days, w'heii the noble and 
learned lord who then sat on the wool¬ 
sack, came down to that House to state 
the satisfactory Intelligence of the im¬ 
provement of the health of his*Sovereign ; 
but when the House ihjreon adjourned 
but for a short time, they were constitu- 
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tidnally assembled in parliament with a 
legal power. They were not however so 
assembled at present. In the crown solely 
was vested the power of assembling the 
parliament; and except in a case of great 
and manifest necessity, if parliament as- 
siembled otherwise, it would commit a 
breach of fundamental law. The two 
Houses of Parliament were now however 
met under a melancholy necessity, which 
rendered it impossible to obtain the royal 
signature to a commission either further 
to prorogue their sittings or give a consti¬ 
tutional sanction to the proceeding with 
public business. He would ask their 
lordships, with reference to their future 
proceedings, how the power could arise 
for thS continuance of their sittings ? 
Their adjournment was a continuance of 
their sittings. This could only be done 
by putting upon their journals the grounds 
distinctly upon which they cg^tinued their 
sittings without the royal sanction and 
superseded the privileges and prerogatives 
of the crown. In other respects, it would 
be a breach of law to continue their sit¬ 
tings merely by their own authority. If, 
then, this can be done only on the neces¬ 
sity of the case, he would ask how that 
necessity was established ? Such impor¬ 
tant transactions as these must be go¬ 
verned by a strict reference to the esta¬ 
blished principles of the government. 
This fact, of necessity, must be solidly 
proved and established on the Journals of 
the House. How stood the case ? It stood 
thus : that the melancholy fact of the sus¬ 
pension of the royal power was established 
only by the assertion of an individual, the 
noble and learned lord. The statement 
of any noble lord, however high in office, 
was not the best evidence that could be 
procured; and the best evidence should 
be given on such a subject. There was 
better evidence he must contend, to be 
ot in this case, without meaning any 
ind of reflection upon the noble and 
learned lord’s statement. 

This led to another important consider¬ 
ation. If the power to adjourn arose 
from the royal indisposition, the act of ad¬ 
journment proclaimed the fact of that in¬ 
disposition : aiyl then this fact would ap¬ 
pear to have been, taken from the state¬ 
ment of a single individual, who, i\o 
more than any of his Majesty^s subjects, 
had any right whatever so to pronounce. 
He trusted, therefore, that this adjourn¬ 
ment would be consici^red in the same 
light is the short adjournment was in a 
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former case. When the statement he had 
alluded to was made on that occasion, 
only 2 or 3 days were allowed to noble 
lords to make up their minds on that im¬ 
portant question. He trusted, therefore, 
that the present longer adjournment 
would not be considered as establishing 
the fact, or as givjng their lordships opi¬ 
nion, upon an individual declaration to in¬ 
capacitate the Sovereign* Anxious how¬ 
ever for unanimity, he should vote for the 
motion with these distinct view's; as 
otherwise he should overturn the prin¬ 
ciples on which the House had formerly 
acted. The king’s ministers undoubtedly 
could alone pronounce on the state of the 
country, and whether the circumstances 
in which it was placed were or w«re not 
Kuch as requised the immediate attendance 
of parliament. In proposing this ad¬ 
journment they took upon themselves a 
heavy responsibility, which, he doubted 
not, they felt^hemselves prepared to jus¬ 
tify to their own minds and to their coun¬ 
try. lie should now only ofler up prayers 
bo Almighty God, that this may be the 
last occasion for any similar adjournment, 
and that such circumstances may provi¬ 
dentially arise, as would restore to his 
Majesty the exercise of the kingly power, 
and to parliament the regular use of its 
ordinary functions, instead of their as¬ 
sembling as a convention of the states of 
the realm. If, however, the latter of these 
alternatives should unhappily take place; 
he was prepared to say, that they must 
then lay down for their regulation the 
principles which he had stated, and act 
upon those precedents which had been 
already laid down. In the mean time, he 
lor one should give hi^ assent to the pre¬ 
sent motion. 

Earl Stanhope declared, that all he 
wished was that the House should lay 
down the constitutional grounds of its pre¬ 
sent proceedings. And first he would put 
a question to their lordships, and ask them 
by what authority they were here? He 
did not wish or intend to usurp any autho¬ 
rity not given by the constitutieft, and 
therefore he thought that regular and con¬ 
stitutional grounds ought to be laid down 
why the tw'o Houses met at all. It was 
trpe, they had been invited here by the 
circular letter of the noble and learned 
lord who occupied the woolsack ; but, as 
was most correctly stated by his noble re¬ 
lative, the parliament was not met. True, 
the estates of the %ealm were met; but 
bow could parliament be assembled/ but 
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either by the royal authority, or by a ne¬ 
cessity superior to all law ? In his opinion 
therefore, what ought to have been done 
first, was to authenticate and regularly 
bring beforeIhe House that fact which 
established me necessity for the,present 
meeting. If he at all consented to 
the present motion for adjournment it 
should not be for the sake of unanimity 
alone; but for this reason, that from the 
very short notice of the former meeting, 
and from the shortness of the time that has 
since elapsed, a number of peers and mem¬ 
bers of parliament from Scotland and Ire¬ 
land may not have been able to come up 
from the distant parts of the country, and 
therefore would probably wish for some 
further postponement; but principally be¬ 
cause he thought that they had no right to 
meet at all. 

The Duke of Norfolk expressed his 
strong concurrence in the propriety of 
the motion now before the House, and the 
satisfaction which he felt in learning that 
confident < hopes were entertained of his 
Majesty’s speedy recovery.* 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that be¬ 
fore he proceeded to put the question to a 
vole, he was anxious to say a few words 
in answer to the observations that had 
fallen from the noble baron, (lord Gren¬ 
ville) And first on the subject of respon¬ 
sibility under which he acted, in the high 
ofiice which he had the honour to fill, he 
was not afraid to use the language he had 
done, when he recollected that parliament 
had been opened without the sign-manual 
of his Majesty, and that by a chancellor 
of great name. That being the case, he 
had thought it his duty to the House to 
submit whether he had done right or wrong 
in acting as he had done on the present 
occa^on ; though he himself certainly 
entertained no doubts on the subject. 
Unquestionably under all the circum¬ 
stances, it was inipossible for him with the 
sense he. entertained of his public duty, to 
think of affixing the sign-manual to the 
commission for proroguing parliament. 
With regard to the proceedings in 1788, 
it would be recollected that parliament did 
at that period adjourn for the first fortnight, 
on the ground of the necessity of the oc¬ 
casion ; and there are circumstances in that 
case which could not be altogether fol¬ 
lowed in the present. On that occasion 
his Majesty bad appeafed indisposed on 
the ^2d of October, and parliament had 
been summoned for the dispatch of busi¬ 
ness on the jtOth of November. It met 
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on that day accordingly; when it was 
proposed that it shonld ad^urn for a fort¬ 
night, there being no commission or speech 
from the throne to open the cause and bu- 
ainess of the session. Thk proposition 
was acceded to, and parliament accord¬ 
ingly did not adjourn from day to day, 
till it was regularly opened. The great 
diiFerence between the two periods was 
this, that in the former they would find it 
expressly stated, that parliament was then 
to proceed to the dispatch of business, 
while there had been no such notification 
in the present instance. He totally dis¬ 
claimed his ever having entertained the 
idea that his personal statement in that 
House could be considered in the light of 
a parliamentary document. Under all 
the circumstances, he thought that the 
course which he had proposed to the 
I^use was constitutional in its nature, 
while at the same time it was most res¬ 
pectful to his Majesty. 

Lord Grenville expressed his satisfaction 
at the declaration which he had drawn 
from the noble and learned lord, namely, 
that without the actual sanction of his 
Majesty he should have thought it altoge- 
~ gether inconsistent with law to have af¬ 
fixed his Majesty's sign manual to the 
commission. With regard to the ques¬ 
tion of adjournment, he thought that the 
present measure deviated in several re¬ 
spects from the precedent of 1788, and in 
all of them was wrong. When at that 
period the calamity with which his Ma¬ 
jesty was afflicted first became known to 
the great man then at the head of affairs, 
his first care was, that none of the pro¬ 
ceedings upon it should appear indirect or 
secret. He took care, that the knowledge 
of it should not be confined to himself or 
his friends, but that all the members 6f the 

S rivy council, of w^halever party,"should 
e summoned to attend it. When Mr. 
Pitf next proceeded to make his statement 
in the lower House, on the day of their 
meeting, he did not conceive that this 
statement would warranl any proceeding 
whatever, but that of assembling the two 
Houses as fully as possible. After an ad¬ 
journment of a fortnight, the two Houses 
again met on tKe 4th of December, and it 
was from that moment that their pro- 
cnediogs might be considered as com¬ 
mencing. The ministers of that day, how¬ 
ever, bad previously assembled the King^s 
^ pnvy council, not by a partial summons, but 
' hy inviting all whebad ever been called to 
w OfNiociladuring the coarse of< 


a long reign ; they met accordingly, and 
entered into an examination of theme* 
dical attendants of his Majesty, the result 
of which was laid before the states of the' 
realm. A question was then pat, whether 
this statement was sufficient to shew that 
the royal authority was suspended, and 
that parliament must have recourse to 
such measures as was dictated by neces¬ 
sity ; but it was unanimously decided, 
that sufficient ground had not been laid, 
and that an additional enquiry should be 
instituted by the two Houses, as the foun- 
,dation of their further proceedings. He 
intreated the House to look back to and 
examine all the proceedings which then 
took place, and trusted that though in some 
respects they seemed to have been over¬ 
looked on the present occasion, yet if fu¬ 
ture events should unhappily render a fur¬ 
ther recurrence to the course then pursued 
necessary, they would theijL have all the 
force of well-weighed precedents. 

The Earl of Liverpool said that he was 
in no respect desirous of prolonging the 
present conversation ; but he could not 
allow the question to be put, without 
stating a few observations in answer to 
what had fallen from the noble baron, 
who bad just sat down. He was perfectly 
confident that he could defend, and justify 
the conduct of ministers on the present 
melancholy occasion, in reference to all 
those points which had formed the pro¬ 
minent features in the speech of the noble 
baron. When attention was said to the pe¬ 
culiarity of the crisis-—when it was recol¬ 
lected at what period, and under what cir¬ 
cumstances the two Houses of Parliament 
were convened, it would be clearly seen 
how impossible it was for ministers to have 
extended in the first instance the circula¬ 
tion of notices, for the purpose of pro¬ 
curing on that occasion a fuller attendance 
of thq members of both Houses. In the 
year 1788 the two Houses met on the day, 
to which they were prorogued, and for 
which they had been summoned to as¬ 
semble for the dispatch of public business, 
by the last notification of the royal plea¬ 
sure and authority. They then immedi¬ 
ately adjourned for one fortnight, as an 
act of decorun\ and respect—as an exam¬ 
ple of that moderation and propriety, 
which he trusted would at all times cha^* 
racterise their proceedings. The recovery 
of his Majesty from that affliction which 
all men joined in deploring, was not at 
that moment, an obje^ of mch confident 
expectation, as he was happy to pro- 
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nounce it on occasion. No deviation the great prece^rat of 17S8> a^by -^ajuH, 
had taken place from the course pointed feeling of respect for KiSiMaJesty^fafnil % 
out in the former precedent, that exhibited due regard to the constitutional char^Cfcv 
»ny departure from its principle, or ori- of their own | proceedings. No -difier'^ 
ginated in any thing but the distinguishing cnce of opu||bn wbattvcr, bad exUt^ ^ 
circumstances of the two cases. ^ On the. on this point, or could. pcissibly h^ve 
contrary, he was prepared to approve of existed, had . the attend wee*, been 
all the proceedings of that period, and to more general than It was: I’hequestion , 
look upon them as the best and surest for the House now to con^^idcr wi^> whd^* 
guide for parliament on every subsequent iher on^a comparison of the citcuip^gpces 
recurrence of a similar calamitous suspeii- attending the motion that had been mtlde., 
sionofthe royal functions. He agreed, by his noble and learned friend (Eldon), 
^lerefnre, most heartily with the noble with those circumstances that distinguish* 
baron ( lord Grenville) as to the oblisa- ed the period of 1788, when after a fovt- 
tion by which the two estates of the realm, night's adjournment, the two Houses as- 
assembled without the presence of the sembled on the 4th December, thatmotioii 
Sovereign, in poi son, or by his commis- was not clearly and fully supported by thi- 
I sioisftrs, were bound, before they 'should obvious dilference which the two casca 
proceed to tfte transaciioii of public bu-/ upon any impartial consideration of theoi 
'siness, or to discharge the functions of e.xhibitccf. The principal ground of the 
i parliament in any way, to ascertain by adjoupment in the former case had been 
I indisputable q^idence, the real stair of the the hopes entertained, of his. Majesty's 
King's health, and the extent of his ac- speedy recovery, a ground similar tp that, 
tual incapacity to perform the duties of on which they had recently adjourned# 

‘ his high uillce. For this purpose his Ma- and one that was now in a peculiar nntn* 
jesty's physicians should be examined at ner applicable to their proceedings, 

' their bar, according to the precedent of the grateful intelligence of his Majesty'i 
1788; but in adhering to that precedent, 'rapid convalescence, and the symptoms 
: it was incumbent on them, previousl^^ to of his returning. health, were taken into 
establish the necessity of such a proceed- consideration. 

ing—a necessiiy, which he could not Earl Gr^. My lords, notwithstanding 
bring his mind to believe, was of a less my original intention not to take any part 
imperative nature, than the necessity des- in this debate, to express no opinion on 
cribecl by the noble baron. The circular the policy and grounds of the motion 
iiotiics, which the noble baron contended which it has been thought fii to submit to 
had not been sent generally, and indis- your consideration, and on which so much 
criminatcly to the members of all parlies, unanimity appears to prevail, I am in* 
%vere circulated as widely, as the recent duced to rise and signify rny entiie con* 
occurrence of the melancholy event, which currcnce in the sentiments so fully and 
occasioned their meeting, W'ould permit, ably delivered by my noble friend, (lord 
Jt was not fully known to his Majesty’s Grenville), sentiments at all times of im*" 
ministers, that the sign manual could not portance in a constitutional point of view, 
be affixed to the commission for the further but which derive new weight and interest 
prorogation of parliament until it was ac- under the eafialing circumstances of the 
tuallv too late to extend the notices he- country.—The two* estates of the realm 
yond a limited distance from the metro- can have no legitimate existence, no abi- 
poHs. Neither could he epneeive the lity to legislate, no authority to act when 
utility of a full attendance, nor any oh- unaccompanied at their assembling by the 
ject of importance that could have been crown or its appointed represeptatlyca* 
attained by a more numerous Assemblage Such is the,doctrine of the conslitutioii| 
of members, on the day from which they bf which, the royal functions are in-*' 
bad last adjourned. His Majesty bad, at separably connected with {he powers!and 
that time been alHicted but for a short authorities of the two Houses of Purlia* 
period, with the malady in its full severity, ment—a conneciion essential to the con- 
and it would have been impossible, even siitution, and to the support of the go* 
bad the/meeting of their lordships been vernment of these teajyns. The nbole 
Ihen as numerous, as it was at the present lord who sp^oke last, has thought proper to¬ 
day, to have adopt^ any step, but that of give us some information on the proceed- 
adjourning over for a definite period, ings of 1788. My lords, those proceed- 
This was a ^tep prescribed, as ^ell by / ings were, of .a nature formed to make A 
voi, xviii* 1 r 
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dM|S iiMt taitiif||^ iittprtotdrf ctn the minds 
of all ijiosib wfcM> particrpated more im- 
modtotel j id the responsibilHy incurred on 
ihjpt hctadion, and of all tllose likewise 
who look any share in the tjtscussion to 
which they gave fiae. I was then in par¬ 
liament a member of the other House, 
airi attended with an anxious interest and 
iinremitthi| diligence to the coarse and 
progress, el those discussions. To many 
of the iwfble lords who now bear me, the 
retentive memory and accurate knowledge 
of the noble lord are equally superfluous. 
They require not to be fumished with in¬ 
formation, of which their minds are al¬ 
ready in possession, and which no length 
of time can obliterate or efface. They 
cannot forget, any more than myself, these 
Blemorable events, and must be conscious 
of too minute an acquaintance with their 
causes and "effects to need the aid of the 
noble lord’s superior powers of recollec- 
thrn. Desirous as 1 am of not interrupting 
unanimity on this occasion, I shall forbear 
to oppose the motion before the House. 

I (pannot, however, omit to make a few 
remarks on the speech which we haVc 
jest heard, and which'appears to me to 
contain matter of the most seribus import, 
and to involve principles of a.very perni¬ 
cious tendency. The noble lord denies 
that any material deviation has taken 
place from the line prescribed by the 
precedent of 1788, and adds that it was 
bis peculiar wish to see assimilated as 
nearly as the difference in the circum¬ 
stances of the two cases might admit, the 
conduct to be adopted at the latter to that 
adopted at the former period. My lords, 
after the lapse of so many years, after the 
extinction of those animosities and dissen¬ 
sions which prevailed at the time alluded 
to, now that the differences which then 
subsisted are no more,., I am ready to de¬ 
clare that all the preliminary steps taken 
ill consequence of an event of the same 
lAetaacfaoly nature, as that which we now 
lement with feelings that are universal, 
were wise and prudent, conformable to 
the dictates of a sound and well-Cxereised 
ilfscretion. But I will not go along wi% 
noble lord an bestowing my cordial 
approbation upon the whole of that pro- 
i^traing, on the policy and views by which 
it 'hrai directed. Tbe noble lord has 
greatly erred in stating (and as if for the 
^rposOofstating more precisely) the real 
' gtifMOfds on whibh the two Houses did at 
in Nov. 1VS8, agree to a 
The exped iency 
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of procuring a more general attendance 
was the alleged reason fer proposing that 
measure, 'bn expediency which Was ac¬ 
knowledged on all stdeS'Of the House and 
by all descriptions of men. The adjourn¬ 
ment Was carried and consequently a call 
of the House took place. Such were the 
broad lines of distinction between the con¬ 
duct of the government of that day, and 
the government of the present. By what , 
rule the circulation of notices was guided 
or limited, 1 have not been able to learn, 
but from some particular instances that 
come to my knowledge, 1 cannot give mi¬ 
nisters any credit for their selection. 

My lords, adverting again to the ob¬ 
servation of my noble friend (lord Gren¬ 
ville) in the early part of riie debatl, I 
certainly think that had ministers affixed 
the great seal, under the circumstances of 
the suspension of the functions ol the exe¬ 
cutive power, or if they had Wjntured to do 
any act which by the constitution can 
only flow from the exercise of the royal 
functions, they would have merited the 
strongest reprehension of every reflecting 
^raan, and that the indignation of the coun¬ 
try at large would have been most justly 
excited. Now indeed that we are assem¬ 
bled, and in considerable numbers, 1 can¬ 
not but entertain very serious doubts of 
the propriety of so long an adjournment 
as that which has been proposed. AU 
ready above a month has passed and the 
duties of the kingly office have not been 
performed. Is not this, iny lords, in times 
like the present, a matter deserving of 
grave consideration ? Should the ardent 
prayers, which in common with all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects, I devoutly offer 
to Almighty God, for his Majesty's re¬ 
storation to health, be heard, have we that 
prospect of a full and entire recovery 
Which we entertained in 1788 ? At this 
period it is unquestionably desirable that 
all the energies of the royal mind should 
be awakened. I am sure no man can feel 
more sensibly than myself the distressing 
calamity that has befallen his Majesty, or 
can send up more eager wishes for its re¬ 
moval. But at the same time, 1 trust that 
your lordships will not shut your eyes 
to the calculations of probability, and to 
the actual condition of the country. Let 
the House reflect well on the state in 
which the empire is placed. The time 
is come when all personal objects must be 
sacrificed. ^ All party^contentions cease. 
The functions of the royal power are 
«sacred, *and the duties o£ parltfog^ 
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equal!yso. , It must now bei^f the great 
end of our exertions and deliberations to 
preserve ip full vigour both the one and 
the other, and to submit every minor care 
to the important purposes of preserving 
the integrity of the constitution, and of 
establishing the permanent essential in¬ 
terests of the country. I 

Viscount Sidmouth feelingly deplored | 
the calamity which had befallen the, coun¬ 
try, in the present unfortunate indi<sposi> 
tion with which the Sovereign was afflicted 
calamity which, be conceived, was 
the more unfortunate in reference to the 
present circumstances in which the nation 
was placed. In the greatest part of what 
had fallen from his noble friend (lord 
Grgnville], touching the precedent of 1788, 
he agreed. «He conceived the apprehen¬ 
sion of his noble friends to be—that the 
wholesome parts of that precedent would 
not be attended to. He followed the noble 
baron in sonl^ of his detached statements 
of the proceedings of that period, and ex¬ 
pressed his opinion that the House was 
now in a similar situation to that, in which 
it was at its meeting on the 27ih of Nov. 
J788. In his view of the circumstances,* 
he thought the meeting of this day fort¬ 
night may be regarded as a dies non."^ 
With respect to the adjournment at the 
former period, he perfectly recollected 
that it proceeded on the hope, that in the 
interval a favourable change might take 
place : and the adjournment took place 
on that occasion without the fact of the 
King’s indisposition being placed upon the 
Journals. With respect to what furthqf 
proceedings it might be necessary to 
adopt, the case was difierent. They could 
not proceed without evidence, fully esta- 
blisliing the fact of the necessity, and the 
extent to which ulterior measures, if ne¬ 
cessary, should be carried, must be con¬ 
trolled by the nature of the evidence. 
He thought it incumbent upon him to 
slate his opinion, ^tbat on the present oc¬ 
casion he did not think the conduct of 
ministers was a deviation from the prin¬ 
ciple of the precedent of 1788. Before 
the next meeting he hoped they might 
indulge the hope that some important 
change may take place, and place circum¬ 
stances ill tile train the most wished for 
and desired by the country at large. 

The question was again put, and the 
House, nen. dis, adjourned, until Thurs¬ 
day, the 29th insU 
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HOUSE or comoHs. ' 

Thursdayt Novend^er 15* 

Several new members were sworn* 
A new writ was ordered for the Borough 
of Amersham, in the room of Thomas 
Tyrwhiit Drake Tyrwhitt, esq. deceased. 

[King’s Illness.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rose and addressed the Speaker to 
the following eflect;—" Sir—The House of 
Commons having again assembled withoiU 
any formal notification of his Majesty^s 
pleasure that they should do so, 1 feel it a 
duty incumbent on me to oiler myself to 
their notice; conceiving that the House 
must necessarily be anxious to hear w^hat 
his Maj^ty’s servants have to state on the 
subject which has occasioned our peculiar 
situation, and conceiving also that they 
must be desirous to understand what is the 
view which bis Majesty's servants take of 
that situation, and what are the tneasures 
which they mean to propose in conse¬ 
quence. After having stated, therefore, 
the ground for such a proposition, I shall 
humbly submit to the House the propriety 
j at their rising, of adjourning to the 29th 
' instant. In the first place, Sir, I must 
observe, that when I had last the honour 
of addressing you, 1 should have been 
I very much disposed to propose the adjourn¬ 
ment to the 29 tb, instead of to the present 
day, had I thought we had assembled in 
such numbers and under such circum¬ 
stances as would have justified us in taking 
into consideration at that time a question 
of such magnitude and importance; but, 
w ith the assemblage that then took place, 
I thought it incumbent on me to propose 
no other step than that by which the 
fullest attendance of members might be 
insured at the earliest possible day, No 
man c.in doubt, that the indisposition of 
his Majesty having prevented him from 
giving to his servants his royal consent for 
the further prorogation of parliament, it 
became our cdnsiitutional duty, and that 
of the other House of Parliament, to con¬ 
sider what ought to be done- But not only 
was it our duty to consider what ought to 
be done, but also at what period that 
which was to be done was to .commence, 
and on what ground oi* information we 
would proceed to do any thing. I'he House 
having assembled on the Istinst not only 
without notification, but contrary to no¬ 
tification, by proclamation in the gazette, 

1 did not Conceive that we were placed in' 
a situation in which it would be proper for 
us to enter intola consideration of any pubr 
lic question of importance, and Ither^oce 
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Vrith their onanimous concurrence, pre¬ 
ssed an adjournment to the present day. 
It is not necessary for ii^e, Sii;, to go at 
any length into the circunoliitances which 
at that period induced me u one time to 
Contemplate the propriety or proposing a 
longer adjournment. There were many 
advantages which the House might have 
derived from the occurrence of events, 
that might have occurred between the )st 
and the 29th instant. There was also this 
strong, fact, that except as the circum¬ 
stances of the government were altered by 
bis Majesty's indisposition, there was no 
public reason for requiring the meeting of 
parliament earlier than that period. But, 
8ir, if that ^as the view, which rhe House 
might have then taken of the subject, 1 
have the satisfaction to address you now, 
tinder circumstances, in which, if doubt 
ever had existed before, no doubt can 
possibly be entertained. From the par¬ 
ticular situation in which I felt myself 
placed, 1 thought it my duty to proceed 
personally this morning to Windsor for 
the purpose of procuring at the latest pos¬ 
sible period before the meeting of this 
House, a clear and explicit explanation 
as to the actual stateofbis Majesty'shealth. 

I have now therefore the satisfaction to 
inform the House, that, I have seen his 
Majesty's physicians, and that they are 
unanimously of opinion, that his Majesty 
is in a state of progressive amendment; 
and that a very considerable amendment 
has actually taken place.—(Loud cries of 
hear, hear!)—On this statement. Sir, so 
truly cheering to the feelings and so 
consonant to the wishes and to the prnytr<; 
of his Majesty’s subjects, (hear, hear, 
hear,) 1 ground the motion with whicli I 
shall conclude, for further adjourning this 
House to the day originally described in 
the royal proclamation. That the state-, 
ment which I have becii so happy as to 
be enabled to make, will be uio.^t grateful 
to the House and to the country, I cannot 
ossibly doubt ; and unless peculiar dif- 
cuUiesand embarrassments existed, which 
actually do not exist, lam persuaded that 
the House will not hesitate in adopting the 
delay which I recommend, in preference 
to the institution' of any measure of a pub¬ 
lic nature under the present circumstance^. 

serving to tnyself the right of making 
any. further observaeioiis, that may be 
ijiecessary should & discussion arise on the 
'crtiestioii, I move you. Sir, ""That this 
its rising, do adjourn for a fort- 
niglit**' . I 
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Mr. Whitbread then rcscrafid said, thalt 
in the few observations he was about to 
make upon what had fallen from the right 
hon. gent, opposite to him, he would 
have it understood that there was no mw 
who participated more than he did in 
those sentiments of satisfaction which the 
prospect of his Majesty’s speedy recovery 
must so generally inspire — a prospect 
happily to be collected from the right 
hon. gent.'s statement, •' That his Ma¬ 
jesty was in a state of progressive amend¬ 
ment,” While, however, he was, with 
all others, most anxious for the complete 
restoration of his Majesty's health, and 
while he felt as much as any man on ac¬ 
count of the serious attack under ivhich 
he laboured—he was not to forget that 
there were at the same tim^ other duties 
and considerations which were not to be 
wholly overlooked. The right hon. gent, 
had acknowledged that he l^d felt him¬ 
self much disposed upon the last day of 
their meeting, to have proposed an ad¬ 
journment to the full extent of what he 
now asked ; it was, perhaps, as well that 
the right hon. gent, had not acted np to 
that inclination, for had he done so, had 
he ventured to have submitted such a pro¬ 
position to the House, he (Mr. Whitbread) 
felt persuaded that the House would have 
rejected it. As to the attendance upon 
that occasion, he not having been present, 
could not speak, but as to the question of 
sufficient notice, whether there was time 
or not to order letters to be written to every 
member, he could only say, that if there was 
4ime to summons, the summons ought to 
have been general, and if there had been an 
opportunity to give duo notice to one, 
why not to all ? (Hear!) This it was 
clear, there had been suflicient time for 
doing, and he thought that ministers, in 
omit ling to do so, had not done their duty 
by the public. With respect, however, 
to the proceedings on that day, he ac¬ 
knowledged, that under the same cir¬ 
cumstances he would, had he been pre¬ 
sent, have voted for the adjournment for 
a fortnight, in order to afford that time 
for ensuring an adequate attendance. 
That object bad been fully accomplished, 
and they weie now met, for the first 
time, during the sessions. This was vir¬ 
tually the "first day of the sessions, for 
their former meeting was avowedly for 
the purpose of adjourning over. And 
upon this, the opening of the sessions, 
they met under the alarming circum¬ 
stances of his Majesty being no longer in 
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a state to transact or attend to public bu¬ 
siness. And yet they were now asked, 
not to proceed to provide against so seri¬ 
ous a deficiency in the functions of the 
executive govemmrnt, but to adjoui'ii 
over for another fortnight! Where there 
was an actual physical necessity, no doubt 
it must be yielded to;« but what was the 
urgency of the necessity then requiring 
them to suspend the adoption of measures 
for supplying the defect of the executive 
government for another fortnight ? The 
constitution was confessedly suspended; 
it existed not separable from the execu¬ 
tive power of the King ; and yet they - 
were liow called upon to continue the 
suspension of the constitution for another 
fortnight; and upon what ground* upon 
what authentic; testimony, upon what re¬ 
corded evidence, was it that they were 
now asked to do this? Upon no such 
ground, in s^ort, upon nothing but the 
bare, unrecorded statement of the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer ! (Hear! hear!) 
Was it upon such matter, upon such loose 
and un- authenticated communication as that 
they were required to ground a parlia¬ 
mentary proceeding, in a crisis of such 
importance ? Why had not the privy 
council been generally and indiscrimi¬ 
nately assembled, and the physicians exa¬ 
mined before them ? or, if that had been 
done, why was not the evidence of those 
physicians laid before the House, to ena¬ 
ble it to form its own judgment instead of 
being obliged to hazird conjectures upon 
the mere assertions of a member of Par¬ 
liament ? (Hear! hear I) In their ordi¬ 
nary course, that House was not in the 
habit of grounding their proceedings 
upon mere vague assertions coming from 
any individual, however respectable. He 
would ask, if it would not ‘leem strange, 
in a business of the utmost moment, to 
depart from that rule which governed 
their conduct uniformly on other less im¬ 
portant occasions, and to be content with 
less satisfactory grounds of proceeding, 
in a case where the most authentic and 
conclusive evidence ought alone to be ad¬ 
mitted ? They were n<>w after one ad¬ 
journment, going to adjourn again, with 
out any necessity for ettherhappearing re¬ 
corded on dieir Journals. This was not 
consulting the importance of the crisis, 
nor the dignity of their own proceedings. 

He felt as much as any man the deli¬ 
cacy of the question The people of this 
country, he had no oouht, were unanimous 
in one common sentiment of personal re- 
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spect towards the King; but they also 
felt, as indeed indispensibly connected 
with that sentiment (if not in a great de¬ 
gree gtying birth to it) a due respect for 
the Kingly itself. Were it possible 
for his Majesty to haire had in contempla¬ 
tion that a calamity so ht^avy would have 
fallen on him, who coidd for a moment 
entertain a doubt that he would not have 
enjoined his ministers to take, without de¬ 
lay, the most summary method of supply¬ 
ing the defect, occasioned by his meian* 
choly illness: and was it acting up to 
what might so fairly be supposed to be 
the wishes of his Majesty) again to defer 
the prosecution of the public business. 
They were now proceeding to adjourn for 
a fortnight; to do without the Kingly 
office for that period ; and all this, with 
their eyes open to the present alarming 
state of things, and their too probable 
consequences. This was so wrong in it¬ 
self, that precedent could not justify it. 
But there was, in fact, no precedent: for 
the times w^hen the executive government 
was allowed to be before temporarily bus-' 
pended, were so essentially diflerent in 
tvery respect from the present, that the 
proceedings of-that day could not be prd& 
duced now as a precedent applicable to 
the present period : then we were at 
peace, ngw we were at war: then was a 
time of confidence, the present times were 
pregnant with'perils, alarm, and despond¬ 
ency ; they knew not what even a week, 
a (lay, might produce. 

Ther| was another consideration also 
which he would will^gly pass over, anxi¬ 
ous as he was upon such a topic to avoid . 
every allusion that could be thought invi¬ 
dious. He roiild not, however, help re¬ 
minding them, that at that day Mr. Pitt 
was the minister; and they all knew who 
were now the ministers. They who, like 
him (Mr. Whitbread), had generally op¬ 
posed rheir conduct as ministers, even 
when acting ubder the controuU of the 
Kingly office, could not be thought willing 
to allow such ministers to continue in 
power after that salutary controul had 
heen removed. He asked the House, 
tht^refore, if, in such circumstances, they 
would come to pass an ord£r for further 
suspending the executive government? 
Was that the duty of the House of Com¬ 
mons ? He certainly thought it was not; 
that such a proceeding wWd be a viola- 
tion of their duty. He thought that 
under such circuipstances, it did not be« 
^ome them to .adjourn ibr more thaii frooi 

/ 
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dfty to day. The two Housea of ^Parlia* 
tneiit (he proyi^d Ck>4 that he might eooa 
Imve it in hie power to eoyt the Parlje- 
ment iteeif) 8«eaibleci« ought'to take the 
•pcodMfit and most effectual method to 
pmide a remedy against the recurrence 
of that calamity which was now to be so 
ffenerally deplored. Jt ought to have 
Seen provided, before. He could not 
conceal from himself that the present 
alarming state of thinga^he could not 
conceal from himself that the misfortunes 
of |78Bi great as they unquestionably 
arere, were yet both as to themselves and 
lhair consequences, but minor calamities 
eoaipared with those of the present times; 
but still there was another point in which 
the precedent then furnished^ bad been 
in the present instance departed from; 
then the Lord Chancellor^ Thurlow, (if 
he was in error he was open to correction) 
had announced to the other House of Par^ 
liament. that he had on that day seen his 
Majesty; but the right hon, pot. had 
nnlv seen his Majesty^s physicians. He 
bad stated what, no doubt, gave them all 
cordial pleasure, the opinions of those 
^yiiclans as to the Kin^s appearing to 
we in a state of progressive amendment i 
but there the right hou. gent, stopped. 
He did not state nor hold opt any hope of 
the period at which we might reasonably 
expect his Majesty’s complete restoration 
to the discharge of the rOyal functions: 
'would it not have been but consulting 
the decency of the House of Commons to 
have laid before them a report of |fae exa¬ 
mination of the pfiysiciaos before the 
-council ? ought not such an examination 
to have taken place ? might not means 
be resorted to for putting the House in 
possession of that information, so as they 
may record the necessity thatjniluenced 
their meamires^ He thought they might, 
and that too without any infraction of de¬ 
licacy. In that caae they would have 
auffi«eat grounds to go upon, but in the 
present there were not sufficient. No 
parliamentary proceeding, in a case of 
ouch importance, ought to be grounded 
upon the mere assertion of one of their 
own members; they were to consider not 
'only the Kin| but the people ; and both 
in reference to the other ; the people bad 
a Sovereign whom they loved, and the 
King "had a people whom he loved; that 
' House should look equally to the interests 
uf each, in order best to discharge their 
duty to both. He neq|d scarcely repeat 
«ba regret he feltibr the sqycre affliction; 
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of the King; his sense of them was encb. 
that he could not conscientiously agree to 
the House ai^Qumiok for a longer period 
than from day to day* lo case of .any 
uiifortqnate event, which God forbid, the 
House ought not to extend their adjouriir 
ment to a longer interval at such a crisis. 
He did not wish to distract or to divide; 
to create either jealousy or anger $ hut at a 
period when the country was deprived of 
the executive part of the government, he 
must enter bis solemn protest against any 
measure that would for another fortnight 
continue to deprive them of the aid and 
councils of the remaining two branches of 
the legislature, though be would not di* 
vide the House upon the question. 

Sir* Francis Burdett said, that agreeing 
as he did in most of the obsevvations which 
had fallen from the hon. gent, who had 
just sat down, he was determined not tg let 
the question go toa decision without dividr 
ing the House upon it. Tne motion now 
submitted to them he conceived to be one of 
the most irrational and unconstitutional 
propositions ever made in that House* He 
would never consent to compromise th? 
constitution. Had he been present on the 
last day of meeting, he would have opposed 
every motion for afijournment. The con¬ 
stitution was suspended, and he would not 
have agreed to a moment’s delay, till that 
constitution was restored ; but now. after 
that delay.—after deferring so long their 
duty to the people, were they now still 
further to postpone it for another fortr 
night ? But the time was not of such im. 
portance as the principle. What princi¬ 
ple wag this mode of proceeding calculated 
to establish ? Could the public business 
go on without the executive govern- 
meut ? If it could not. why at such a 
period, was it to be deferred ? and if it 
could, were ministers anxious to convince 
the people ^bat the executive branch of 
the constitution was a mere nothing ? 
Was there any proceeding more likely to 
bring that part of the constitution into 
contempt ? Was it not holding it forth to 
the country mere farce ? Were the 
people to be told, that in the votes 
of both Houses only consisted the consti¬ 
tution^ that the crown might be placed 
on a cushion, whilst all its powers and 
prerogatives were to be left to the discre¬ 
tion of ministers ? If the present predi¬ 
cament was an awkward oi^. it was so be¬ 
cause the House had not. in the first in- 
stamse. done ite duty; and ppt because the 

line their duty wa^ douhl;^ or dM* 

• • ' • * 
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fittilt to diseovef. At to th« modo of ^to- 
ceedihg which they ought now to adopft, 
there could be no doubt or difilcalty about 
it. He felt for the personal sufferings of 
the King, as every man must feel, but they 
need not, nor ought they to interfere with 
the discharge of their duty both to the King 
and to the people. He felt for the King, 
bnt he felt equally for the perilous state of 
the country. Was it treating the House 
of Commons with common decency to 
call on them to postpone their doty to the 
people at a period of such emergency, upon 
the mere ipse dixit of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ? As to the distinction of see¬ 
ing the King’s physicians, and not the 
King himself, it did not weigh with .him, 
because in either case it would have been 
but the mere assertion of an individual, 
and therefore no ground for parliamentary 
proceedings. Let the individual assertion 
have been whA it might, he wOuld have 
voted the same way. He would never 
agree to compromise the duties of that 
House to the constitution, nor willingly 
to submit to any power extended beyond 
it. The act passed by a very prevalent 
and powerful faction against his royal high¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales, never should 
have had his sanction ; an act that put him 
into leading strings, that threw him back 
into the stage of infancy, and made him a 
sort of constructive lunatic^ ehacting him 
incapable of acting or of judging without 
the co-operation and controul Of certain of 
the legislators; as it were stultifying him 
this moment, when the next, by the laws 
of the land, might have raised him to the 
crown of these l^ngdoms, and lifted him 
out of a cradle to haire placed him on a 
throne. The same course was, he sup- 
pdled, by a part of the same faction, 
which had heaped indignity after indigo 
nity upon his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, now about to be adopted, as far as 
in them lay. He would resist it, and if he 
stood alone, he was determined to divide 
the House. If the ministers were resolved 
at the risk of the country's safety and at 
all haxards to prolong to the utmost limit, 
the tenure by Which they held their 
places and their power, they and others 
might do so; but he would not go back 
to the people to tell them, that after the 
constitution bad been suspended for a 
fortnight, he had voted that it should be 
auspended for a fortnight longer. A state 
of anarchy had existed sufficiently lohg. 
He would do what he could to restore to 
the people the goverfithUM of the cUA-^ 
•titution. 


Mr. Tkmey bad not intended^ nor Would 

it have been neboMry for him to deliver 
his senttmenu on this occasion^ but at 
the hon. baronet had declared hit inten¬ 
tion of dividing the House upon this quei^ 
tion, and he Would feel himself bound to 
vote with him, it beuamc requisite to say 
a few words in order to explain his reasons 
for so voting. He was extremely at a 
loss (o know why, Under all the circum¬ 
stances of the case, the right hon. diatl<« 
cel lor of the exchequer ^should have 
adopted the measure he now recommend** 
ed to the House. He could not see what 
the right hon. gent, could gain by it,Jlor 
what could be his object in thus creating a 
difficulty for himself, and for the Mouse. 
Why would he not follow the only pre¬ 
cedent they had of a similar occasion, and 
adjourn the House till Monday ? Had hi 
made a proposition of this kind, he would 
have been happy in giving his 8dpport*M4 
no injury or inconvenience could arise from 
so doing. If his Majesty’s malady unhap¬ 
pily continued or increased, the House of 
Commons wobld be ready to take such 
^teps as were advisable to remedy the di* 
ficiency in the exercise of the executive 
functions of the government. If, on the 
contrary, his Majesty should be restored to 
health, his ministers might obtain his royal 
signature to the commission, and prorogue 
parliament to the period they might think 
most advisable. Why, therefore, would 
the right lion. gent, pursue this other 
course, and thereby expose the House 
to the appearance of difficulty and divi¬ 
sion > But there were no grounds what¬ 
ever of a parliamentary nature laid for the 
adoption of this proposition. As a mem¬ 
ber of parliament, he could not take the 
Word of any man breathing as the ground 
for a parliamentary proceeding. If the 
right hon. gent, hadjoffered himself to be 
examined by the House, and in that situa¬ 
tion informed them what questions^ he had 
put to the physicians, and what">^re 
their answers; even that would not 
been sufficient, though it was much moft 
than to hear him merely state a matter in 
the course of debate. The one WDold^ be 
put upon their journals, and appear as 
some reason for their adjourning for^ a 
fortnight at so momentous a period; 
the other could no where be seen or rUh 
fenred to, and their proceeding would cnit- 
ie^ntly seem toM without motive or 
sufficient cause.—^Wben they knew that 
there was no executive power, would they 
•take from ttie''peopfe the advantage Mf 
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p<>fMSfled.of ha?ing the twro other etitates 
•ffibient in whatever manner assembled ? 
He again repeated that such a course 
ceulil be of no bene6t to the country; 
and that if was directly in the teeth of the 
only precedent that could be referred to. 
Upon all these considerations, which were 
refy obvious, and from a variety of topics 
which pressed on his mind (and he dared 
to say on the minds of every gentleman 
who heard him,) and from which he 
carefully abstained ; for one reason alone 
he would vote against the adjournment— 
this reason was, that there was no par¬ 
liamentary ground laid for the propo¬ 
sition. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that the question 
was simply, whether, in consequence of 
the calamity which had befallen the exe¬ 
cutive branch, they should suspend the 
proceedings of the other two branches of 
the legislature for a fortnight ? He did 
not mean to say, that there was any great 
danger to the state from an adjournment 
for a fortnight; but he thought there 
would be still less danger from adjourning 
from day to day. It had also been stated^ 
that it was the original intention of the 
executive to have prorogued P-^rliament 
to the day to which it was now proposed 
to adjourn. He could not, however, be¬ 
lieve that his Majesty would have formed 
such an intention, or that his ministers 
would have advised him to it, if either of 
them could have foreseen that such a ca¬ 
lamity would, in the mean time, have 
fallen upon the raecutive power. For 
these reasons he felt himself imperiously 
called upon to vote against the adjourn¬ 
ment proposed. 

Mr. Fuller was disposed to agree with 
the hon. gent, opposite as to the necessity 
of avoiding delay, under certain circum¬ 
stances; but on so^ melancholy an occa¬ 
sion as that to which* the right hon. gent, 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), bad 
alluded, and when so many reasons were 
urged for that delay, he could not avoid 
supporting the motion. On a subject 
which even in private life would afiect any 
man sUrongly he could not refuse hit as- 
^nt; but hoiv much hore so did it be- 
c^e every man not to wound the feel- 
ims.of the principal branch of the exe. 
Mtive government ? The delay was only 
} for pne* fortnight; would any danger 
' m^se to the copntry' foom ; certainly 
not; it might be.permitted without dan¬ 
ger^ for the enemy douM not get a ship to 
Hea^nor could their troopt beat lord WeK 
^ iingtom 
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Mr. J\}iisef%oba«rved, that having been 
one of those members who bad not had 
'an opportunity of being present in the 
House on their last meeting, thb must be 
considered as the first opportunity be bad 
of delivering his sentiments on this mo¬ 
mentous question. But indeed every mem¬ 
ber in the House might foirly be peemed 
to be in a similar situation,- lor the short¬ 
ness of the notice previous to their former 
meeting, and the high importance of the 
subject before them, was such, that they 
could have no alternative but to adjourn 
in the first instance, as they had done, till 
a fuller attendance could be procured, 
and a more mature deliberation given. On 
that c>ccasion, and under such circum¬ 
stances, ministers, he thought, might well 
be excused for not offering ^ny reasons to 
induce them to take the step they had 
taken ; but at the present day, after the 
delay of a fortnight, they ought to have 
been prepared to come forward with some 
substantial grounds for the resolution they 
proposed for the acceptance of the House 
—grounds much more substantial than 
those which had been adduced by the 
right hon. the chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer. That right hon. gent, vrell knew 
that they were now acting not as a par¬ 
liament, but as a convention. As the 
third estate was absent, they were not— 
they could not be a legal parliament, nor 
could they act as such without being 
brought together by the King, unless an 
absolute and imperative necessity were 
shewn for their meeting without that sanc¬ 
tion. Under these circumstances, the 
right hon. gent, proposed an adjournment 
for fourteen days on liis ow'n allegation, 
that he had seen and examined the phy¬ 
sicians attendant upon his Majesty, who 
had assured him that his Majesty had im¬ 
proved in health, and was in a state of pro¬ 
gressive amendment. Much as he was 
gratified by this report (.and no man could 
feel more delight than himself in the ex¬ 
pectations of a speedy recovery to which 
it gave birth), yet he felt a strong indis¬ 
position to take the word of any member 
of parliament, or of any minister of th< 
crown, as the ground for his proceeding; 
and for this reason, because all the princi*^ 
pies of the constitution were against 
because, if parliament acted as a convene 
tion, ihey ought, by proof and evidence 
before them, to establish the absolute 
and imperative neqcssity which com* 
pelltd them so to act, which was not done 
by th8 information given by lyii* 
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mslcr. In spcaCing of a minister, he 
hegp^ed to be nnclerslood not to allode iii- 
vidioualy to the lino. f;outIc!npn op- 
positfc, or to any irtinister in p.jrlicuiar ; 
he spoke of ministers gcnnally, and 
meant that the House could not receive 
the word of any minister as a rjeimd for 
their prorcedni^s. It appeare<l to him 
that oilur trroiuids might have luen laid 
without infringing on that delirarv of 
conduct v\hich the peculiar T^atn.re ol their 
situation demanded, and v.hicli it was his 
most earnest wish, and he was Fure, tlie 
most earnest desire of them rll, sirietly 
and guardedly to preserve. lie thought a 
single physician might have been exa¬ 
mined at ihcir bar, whose'report would 
have established the nature of lhe*Kiiig's 
malady; antl^being j)laccd on theirjour- 
n:ils, would have becoine a parliamentary 
fautidaiioii of llu ir proceedings He was 
convinced th^ didicaey he bar! already 
alluded to woiihl have induced them to 
rot ‘.atisfied with this one evidence, witdi- 
out inrji'Ji iiig furLtier, anfl have prompted 
them lirr ede to the motion of the riglit 
hon. the chancellor of the exchequer, 
whir !i, mu’er such circumstances, it would ' 
have rjlojilcd liiiii the hif gratification 
to lia;e ^'-ronded. But his (the chan- 
ctil ,r of flic evcl,(i(]tier’s) c«>n(luct placed 
him ill P diilicitlly, and (tie pnu' iples of 
the roii-.titullOii rendered iiitii reluctant to 
C iU . 111 to the propusilimi for an adjourn- 
mcnt. 

From the biillciins rogulailv published 
and promulgated by the }diyi>iciaiis, they 
saw that the King’s health was in a state 
of amendment, and added still more 
to the delicacy of tlie situation in which 
the Hoiv-^c was now phic^d. This was a 
strong iiulucenicni for them to adjrjurn, in 
order to aseerfain, more clearly and de¬ 
cidedly, what turn the disorder would 
take, and when and how it might be ex¬ 
pected to teriniiiate. Fur if they rcduseil 
to adjourn, many in the counny might 
think that their refusal proceeded Irom a 
want of respect and affection to his Ma¬ 
jesty.—In respect and allenion for the 
King, however, though he yielded to 
none, yet Jiy his sense of duty warring 
with the proposal of the right hon. gent, 
he w^as placed in one of the situations 
most painful to hi.s feelings that ever he 
had experienced. The right hon. gent, 
proposed to adjoui'ii to the 29 lh of the 
month, because tlr^t was the original in¬ 
tention of the King and his confidential 
advisers. But the House had no evidence, 
VOL. xvxiif * I 
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of ihis.«-{Hcre the rbanrellor of the cx- 
rhe(|uer 'across the table meiiiioned the 
pinclamation in the gazette )—Mr. Pon- 
soiiby cuiiimued : It was needless to enter 
into a controversy upon, a point not at all 
material lodhe subject of their present de- 
libciation. The intention of the bove— 
r* igu, whi n ki'f undns«nnding was in 
su :h a slate ns to enable him to exercise 
the iunciions of the executive govern* 
meut, aitd to decide on the propriety of 
pnhlir mr-aRnres, ought not to govern the 
conduct of the House of Commons—wheot 
from the unfortunate circumstances that 
had since ar/isen, he was no longer ca* 
pable of giving his attention to business, 
or of sanctioning any act of the legisla¬ 
ture. On these consideiations, and in 
tlieir present situation, it would much re¬ 
lieve his ernbarras.snn'nt; and, lie con¬ 
ceived also ihe din'iculty in which the 
House was placed, if the right hon. gent, 
would consent ^otorhape his motion, as to 
mako the period of adjournment a week 
instead of a fortnight, as he now proposed. 
No disadvantage could arise to him from 
this nltemtion. If his Majesty continued 
to recover, which he trusted would be the 
ca^e, they mioht then adjourn again till 
the i'dili, or till a commission could be 
made out for their legal and regular pro¬ 
rogation. If, on the contrary, his Ma¬ 
jesty’s malady should unfortunatrly take 
an uMha|>py turn, so as to render their 
liroceeding advisable, then every one, 
even the right hon gent, himself, must 
wi<;[i that their adjournment had only 
bienfor a week.—But after all, if the 
right bon. gent, w'as deteimined to press 
his motion on the House, strongly as the 
sound principles of the constitution press¬ 
ed on his (Mr. Ponsonby*s) mind, he 
would rather sacrifice his opinion, and 
give up his judgment, than by dividing 
against or negativing the proposition, 
give the .seinblaivce of reality to the idea 
iliiit the House of Commons could act 
Without due respect, regard, and aflection 
to the King, or adopt a measure which 
could biing the delicacy of their con¬ 
duct towards him into queslion. 

Mr, Cfmnhv^ •admitted^that this was a 
question on which it was possible to enter¬ 
tain ditrerenl opinions and views without 
impcaclmient of motives in any quarter. 
The hon. gent, opposite seemed to think 
that, as tins House had met, it was his 
duty to proceed to some act of business. 
This, however,* was purely a matter of 
I discretion. , It had the alternative of ad* 

1 D 
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j««imtng, and this alternative they were now 
called upon to adopt. If they were to- 
oteed to4o toy other act, then indeed, 
should be of opinion, that a much 
more particular, correct, and authentic 
statement ought to ba laid before them. 
But to,proceed now to examine the phy¬ 
sicians before the BdjVkurnment, was* 
directly contrary to the pniiciplefor which 
the gentlemen on the other side contended/ 
The precedent of 1788 was not the only 
one in the memory of them all which ap¬ 
plied to the present circumstances. .They 
ail knew that at one period, when parlia¬ 
ment was actually sitting, his Majesty 
' been indisposed, and bulletins ^ had 
been regularly and daily issued respecting 
the state pf his health, and yet the legis¬ 
lature had proceeded w^idi the busittess of 
the nation, notwithstanding that indispo¬ 
sition. If the House, however, werfe now 
to institute any proceeding, he thought 
that a much more accurate and ■ authentic 
information ouglit to be produced^ as the 
ground of such proceeding. But a doubt 
haTing been brought home to iheir minds, 
and -a most satisfactory doubt, whether 
any act would be necessary at present to 
supply a deficiency in the functions of the 
executive government, it became a ques¬ 
tion whether at this moment the House 
would take any step whatever further than 
to adjourn. They were now required to 
rerrain,upon hope8,held out that they would 
be most probably relieved from the task 
of adopting any measures at present, with 
respect to the executive authority. It 
was no dereliction of duty in the 6ouse, 
therefore, to wait for a short time, to see 
whether its interference would be neces¬ 
sary. Nothing was asked but a short in¬ 
terval to determine that point—Nothing 
but a short space to ascertain what turn the 
malady would tAke^^Speuium rfquiem^e 
dolori. This under the*circumstances, ne 
thought it advisable to grant, and-would, 
therefore, support the motion for adjourn¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Tiermy, in explanation, disclaimed 
having thrown out any idea of an examin¬ 
ation of the physicians by parliament. All 
that he and his fHends contended for was, 
that they should have a regular and au¬ 
thentic assurance that there was a reason¬ 
able prospect of the speedy termination 
of the King's majady. The examination 
might have taken place beforp the Privy 
Council, and nothing more need have 
been given to the House than the general 
«esuU. He implored the House therefore 
not to think that they had contended fur 
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an examination of the physicians at the 
bar. They had required nothing more 
thap that a proper ground should have 
beai laid for the step which they were 
called 4Jfpon to take. 

Mr. (Naming .said, that he had so under¬ 
stood the right lion. gent, and had given 
his (bservatiuns their fair meaning, and 
with that the explanation occurred. The 
right lion. gent, opposite thought the House 
ought to do no act in the present dreuni- 
siaiices, merely upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s information. The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer however proposed 
to do notliing more than to adjourn, and 
this under all the circumstances, he thought 
the House might do, even upon such in¬ 
formation as they possessed. But if the 
House had been called upon^o adopt any 
other proceeding, his (Mr. C.’s) argument 
was, that much more authentic and re- 

ular information ought to have been pro- 

uced. 

Mr. C. W, Wynn thought it a compul¬ 
sory duty on the House to see what was 
its real situation, whether it was to be 
considered as a parliament or a conven- 
'lion. The right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) 
had adverted to the precedent of J 804, 
but that did not apply to the present cir¬ 
cumstances. Parliament had then been re¬ 
gularly convened by the King. It was ge¬ 
nerally known at that time that his Majesty 
laboured under some indisposition, and it 
was believed that the malady was of the 
same nature with that under which the 
King suffered in 1788. But his indisposi¬ 
tion did not then appear by an acknow¬ 
ledged inability to perform any of the 
necessary acts of tlie executive power, 
and wlien an hon. baronet*, referring to 
the bulletins, required an explanation 
from the ministers, it was stated that there 
was no want of capacity to perform the 
duties of government; that it was not 
thought advisable to press much business 
on his Majesty ; but that, in case of ne¬ 
cessity,-^he was perfectly competent to 
act. But now they ^ere met, he knew 
not in what capacity ; nothing btU a para¬ 
mount necessity could justify them in 
doing any one act. Their first object 
ought to be to establish that necessity if it 
existed, and to ascertain why they were 
met there in that way—and then the 
question of expediency would arise, whe¬ 
ther they should proceed to buainess, or 
adjourn. If it should |ippear upon inves¬ 
tigation, that there were strong hopes of 

I- ^ -j-— 

* Sir Robert Lawley, see vol. i. jv. 507. 
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a speedy* recovery^, the latter Maltefnatlve 
might then atlopted. He should feel 
great pain^ however, in voting upop this 
subject. He would have been much better 
pleased with the mode of protesting which 
bad been resorted to by his hon. friend 
below (Mr. Whitbread), but he could got 
refrain from declaring his opinion. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he did not rise to 
protract this debate, but could not omit 
stating that when the original adjournment 
till this day had been moved, it was un¬ 
derstood that a second adjournment might 
be necessary, unless a more unfavourable 
turn ill his Majesty's malady than was 
then contemplated should in the mean 
time take place. TJie motion for that ad¬ 
journment he bad seconded ; and*before 
he could so ^ar depart from the pledge 
then given by him, it must be made clear 
to his mind that the state of his Majesty's 
health was no^amended. So far, however, 
was this from being the case, that the 
whole House must be satisfied, from the 
reports of the physicians, as well as from 
the statement of the right hon. gent, op¬ 
posite, which came down to tH latest 
moment, that the state of his Majesty’s 
disorder was greatly amended. He should 
not be inclined to object to the proposition 
nf his right hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby), that 
the adjournment should only take place 
for a week, if agreeing to that modifica- 
iion of the proposition could produce what 
was so highly desirable on the present oc¬ 
casion—unanimity. The hon. baronet 
(sir F. Burdett), however, was against any 
adjournment whatever; and he would 
wish therefore to,know what that hon. ba- j 
ronet would propose that the House should i 
do ? The hon. baronet indeed had said 
that the House should not adjourn for a 
single day, or consent to remain in the 
state in which they were for a moment. 
Would the hon. hart, then wish them 
now to proceed in providing for the sus¬ 
pension of the executive functions ? If 
the abstract propo.sition was to be taken 
in its full extent, any common disorder, 
any ordinary fever which a king might 
have, and which might render him in¬ 
capable even for a day or an hour to ex¬ 
ercise his royal functions, would be a 
ground for proposing the filling up the 
vacancy in the executive. If this was 
evidently absurd, it followed that parlia¬ 
ment had to exercise its discretion on the 
nature of the malady wi^b which the Sove¬ 
reign was afflicted, and as to the propriety 
of proceeding to take any measures upon 
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it. Although it was a most onpleasani 
subject to.Rpeak ol; he must say that the 
hon. baronet was wrong in point of fact 
when he said that this was the second time 
his Majesty liad been visited with this af¬ 
fliction. It was extremely unpleasant to 
refer to this, as a matter of calculation* 
but the House must be aware that this waa 
the fourth recurrence of a simitar m^ludy. 
Be it so, but still the remembrance of four 
instances of affliction must bring along 
with it the consoling recollection of four 
instances of recovery. His right hon^ 
friend (Mr. Canning) had referred 
the year 1801, and not to the year 18041 
That case, however, it was said, did not 
apply, to the present. This he could not 
agree to/ If parliament was legally opened 
and it was afterwards found that his Ma¬ 
jesty was incapacitated for the discharge 
of iiis functions, parliament was equally 
bound to proceed in providing the remedy 
as if the incapacity had manifested itself 
previous to their meeting, and had been 
the occasion of their assembling prema<^ 
lurely. It was the duty of parliament to 
proceed on the notoriety of the fact, as 
much as on the manifestation of the inca¬ 
pability displayed in the want or omission 
of an essential public act. On the occasion 
nf his Majesty’s affliction in 1801,' one of 
his Majesty’s ministers (the late Mr. Pitt) 
had continued in office, declaring as a 
reason that his Majesty could not receive 
the seals of office from him. At that pe¬ 
riod his Majesty continued in this state for 
a longer period than on the present oc¬ 
casion. A genileman (Mr. Nichol) not 
I now a member of that House, did at the 
time give notice of a motion for an .in¬ 
quiry into the subject; but, on the day 
on which the motion was to have cofAe on, 
he (Mr. Sheridan) anticipated it, by mov¬ 
ing the question of adjournment, which 
was seconded b 3 ' Mr. Pitt, who came into 
the House whilst he was speaking, and 
consequently carried. In a few days it was 
clear and manifest that there was no oc¬ 
casion for such a motion, and no such 
motion was ever made. He knew from the 
highest authority that orre of his Majes¬ 
ty's first inquiritfs, after his rccovcry,i was 
whether any parliamentary inquiry had 
been made into his situation, and that it 
proved the most gratifying thing to his 
Teciings that no such jnquiry had taken 
place. (Cges of order ! order! order !) 
He was sorry to be out of order, but after 
what he had alseady said the House would 
readily surmise what he wished to saj^* 
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But this he presumed he might be allowed 
to say, without eny breach of order, that 
by ail adjournment fur the time proposed, 
there was reason to think that all further 
discussion on this calamitous subject would 
be rendered unnecessary—a circumstance 
which he knew must be highly gratifying 
to the feelings of the House- and of the 
country. If any examination of the phy¬ 
sicians in attendance on his Majes^ty had 
taken place, lie doubted not it would 
have been laid before the House. But if 
they had been examined at this period of 
the disorder, there was reason to believe 
that they might have been unwilling to 
pledge themselves to any specific opinion, 
and might have desired longer time to 
consider and to judge of the various symp¬ 
toms. 

Sir Satmal Romilly did not rise for the 
purpose of protracting the debate, nor 
with a view by any thing he sliould say 
to provoke his Majesty's iiiiniRters to dis¬ 
turb the systematic silence which they had 
observed on this occasion ; his only objec t 
in ritirig wa<!, that he might exp-lain what 
he W'as very anxious to explain, the reason 
why he should feel himself compelled to 
vote against the motion for an adjournment 
for a fortnight. The que>tioii then before 
the House was, not whether they should 
proceed to take any pdnicular step, but 
whether it was more proper and desirable 
for thorn to adjourn lor a I'oi tnight, or for 
a shorter perioc’ ? Tliat was the c)U'’&lion 
upon which ho undtrstcod it to be the in¬ 
tention of tli(! hoii. baionct to take the 
cense cf the licu?c, and, cmr.cr|um»ly, he 
took it for granted, that if the inotl* n for 
the adjournment lor a fori night shoii) 1 l;e 
negatived, the hon. baronet nu-anL to lol- 
lowr up that decision by a nn^ion of aJ- 
journnient till to nu riow. No hc.n. nceni- 
ber that he had hrard had giv^-ii an opi¬ 
nion that the House should in the prosc iu 
instance proceed to take any step for sup¬ 
plying the deficiency in tlie exercise of the 
royal functions.—The only point to winch 
the argument of those who pieceded him 
in the discussion applied, was, whether it 
would be more eligible to adjourn over for 
a fortnight, or froni day to clay ? And here 
he mu.st observe*, that the riglit hon. gent, 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had not 
staged any satisfactory reason, why that 
House should, by the adoption of bis mo¬ 
tion, put it out oT its power to assembie 
inuring a fortnight, incase any emergency 
should occur to rr quiie tlt^; intcrLrence of 
parliament.—The only qucs>tign, therefore. 
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was, whether they, the representatives of 
the people, the servants of the public, 
should, called together as .they had 
been, ndjourn from day to day, or deprive 
themr,elves of the f*p])i‘rluiiitY of discharg¬ 
ing their duty to their constiluents; and 
at a period when tiny miglit rnomentarify 
expect to hear of great national calamities 
abroad, or of sonic lieavy public allliclioiis 
at home? Deprive il, as they were at this 
monieiit, of the pau iil d < u»e of his Ma¬ 
jesty, he did not think it riglit in them, as 
public servants, to put it out of their 
|)ovvcr to take any step during fourteen 
(lays to meet any emergency which might 
possibly aiise. It would cciiainly not be 
the wish of any hon. member, if the ad- 
Ijournurcnt fioin day to day should be 
I agreed to, that any parlisfliirntary pro- 
oet clings should be [U’oposrd, nnkss such 
a ch'.ngc should take place in the state of 
his Majesty’s health as woiVd render such 
a measure indispensible. 

'I’he case in 17S8 aflbrdcd no precedent 
fur the course proposed by the right hon. 
gent. At that period, unquestionably the 
parliaimuit had met in the same manner as 
ill the late instance. In that ( use the par¬ 
liament, as on the late occasion, adjourned 
over for a fortnight. But at the expira¬ 
tion of that adjournment the House had 
not iv-assembled under the same circum¬ 
stances as at present; they had then no 
ri asun whatever to entertain such hojies of 
hi.; Majesty's siieedy' rc-( sVabli.diment, as 
Uk st vtcinent of the right hon. gent, oppo- 
(the Char'.cellor of the Exchequer) was 
calruiule.d to excite. The parliament 
consequently proceeded to take tho:.csteps 
w'hicli llie. neecs.'^ity of the case iriiperi- 
called lor. In that instance, loo, 
the House had lull information upon the 
j red state of the ca^e, derived fruiii the 
examinations ol the physic ians, whilst at 
i proAUtlhey had no official or autlientic 
I Lnovt ledge oi the fact, and would there- 
/ fore be by no means jastified in taking 
any steps founded only upon the commu¬ 
nication of the (diunccllor of the Exche¬ 
quer, or of any other individual. But it 
had been argued, that, as they were not 
to take any steps in the mean time—as 
they were "to do nothing^ they ought to 
adjourn over for the fortnight.' Yet he 
w'ould ask those gentlemen who reasoned 
in that way, was it nothing to consent to 
j an adjournment for a fortnight, to put it 
out of their power during fourteen days to 
rjsort to any measures, which a possible, 
|rnot to sj^y a probable, contixjgency might 
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rentier necessary ?I Was it to do nothing, 
to deprive thenfiselves by such a proceed¬ 
ing of all opportunity during that interval 
of faithfully discharging tho«e important 
duties which their constituents sent them 
there to perform ? It was upon this ground 
that he felt himself hound to oppose the 
adjournment for a fortnight, with a view 
if that showhl be negatived to support an 
adjournment for twenty-four hours. In 
doing this, he was peisuaded, he was tak¬ 
ing the most effectual mode of shewing 
his Ipyaliy, his affection, and attachment 
to his Majesty: because nothing could so 
directly tend ;o support and strengthen 
the best interests of the crown, than that, 
during a period when there was gL possi. 
bilii}' of the occurrence of great national 
dangers ancP disasters, that House should 
he itady to resort to sucli measures as the 
CXI roiK V of the case might rccpiirc. 

Mr. Bnthimst lamented that any clif- 
fcionco of opinion should arise on a sub¬ 
ject of so delicate a nature. Supjiosing, 
os was desired by some genlh.men, that, 
liie House wras to meet day after day (for 
which he saw no necessity,) all they could^ 
do was to proceed iti a more summary 
way to supply the existing (Icficicncy ; but 
that deficiency now complained of could 
not be supplied in any way so soon as a 
fortnight, lie perfectly agiecd with what 
Iiad fallen from the ri£iht hoii. gent. (Mr. 

ridan) whose speech as well on this as 
on other criiif’al occa^iii ns; had done him 
so much credit, hut who w’as stopped in 
the most interesting jiarl of it. Tiiat the 
House had a paramount duty to perform, 
and that duty was, to lake care that the 
people’s interests were protected, he ad¬ 
mitted ; but next to that was to be the 
consideration that nothing was done by 
the House which could affect the feelings 
of his Majesty—(Hear, hear!) The right 
hon. gent, had made observations, which 
though called to order for, were not in his 
opinion improper. He could not see any 
necessity for meeting earlier than the time 
proposed hy the right hon. mover. The 
cjueslion was, as stated b}' the rigiit hon. 
gent. (Mr. Canning,) a ncestion of discre¬ 
tion, not so much as to what the House 
ought to do, as what they should forbear 
to do. 

Mr. Elliot said, the question, as it ap¬ 
peared to him, was, w'hether they should 
assume and exercise powers approaching 
to those excrcisod by the convention, 
without any other statement than the ver¬ 
bal communication made by tb j night hort 
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gent. lie did not mean to express any 
(iouht pf the word of that right hon. gent., 
or of ‘ the very respectable gentlemen jn 
attendance upon his Majesty; but that 
House ought to have some more authentic 
information ns the ground of its proceed¬ 
ing. Under this impression, he should 
vote against the longer adjournment ff 
pressed to such a vole. 

Mr. Wilbcfforce agreed that the House 
had tlirn no alternative but to enter at 
once into the examination of the physi¬ 
cians, or to adjourn. He could not but 
entertain a decided preference for the lat¬ 
ter alternative. In this impression he wag 
strengthened by what had fallen from his 
right hon. friend at the conclusion of his 
speccii, which affirded reason to hope for 
his Majesty’s speedy recove^ 3 ^ He con¬ 
curred also in the adjournment, because no 
hon. member, with the exception of the 
hon. baronet, had stated that any step 
should now be taken to supply the defi¬ 
ciency ill the functions of the e.xecutive. 
'riiosv) gentlomeii who supported ifje''ad¬ 
journment from dr.y to day, did it on the 
ground that parliament might be ready to 
provide for any emergency w’hich might 
possibly arise. He had particularly an 
objection to that mode of proceeding. 
Was it a proper situation for that House to 
1)0 placed in, to have to consider from day 
to day the repor ts of his M.ijesty’s physi¬ 
cians, and to decide from the more or the 
less favourable complexion of them, w’he- 
ther a recover}' was to be expected, or his 
Majesiy w'as in such a stale as lo require 
parliament to take steps, and make pro* 
visions for supplying the deficiency ol the 
executive ? Not w'iHing to see the House 
placed in such a situation, he should vote 
for the adjournment for a fortnight, espe¬ 
cially as during that period it was impos¬ 
sible for the Hou^e to complete the mea¬ 
sures for supplying the executive. A.s to 
what had been said of the necessity of hav¬ 
ing more authentic iiiforniation than that 
of’lhe statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he would remind the House 
that they often took his- and other minis¬ 
ters assertions as the foundation of their 
proceedings. t)n the whole, therefore, he 
should vote for the motion of his right 
hon. friend. 

A division then took place—For the 
question of adjournment 343; Against it . 
5s ;—Majority 285. 

The House then adjourned to the ^9th 
instant. * ^ 
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Biddulph, R. Maxwell, W. 
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Biign, T. Martin, H. 

Combe, H. C. Os&ulaton, Lord 

Cudibert, J. R« Osborne, Lord T, 
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Cbalotier, llobt^ Parnell, H. 
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Elliot,-W. Sharp, R. 

Fitzgerald, Lord H. Smith, Wm. 

Folkestone,librd Scudamore, R. P. 

Greenhill, liubert Symons, Col. 

Hanbury, Tracey Tierney, Rt. H. G. 

Hurst, R. Whurton, J. 
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Hutchinson, C. Whitbread, Samuel 

Hughes, H. L. Wardle, G. L. 

Kensington, Lord Walpole, General 

HOUSE OF Loans. 

’Thursday, November 29 * 

The House met about half past thrcQ. 
Lord Thurlow wae introduced by the Earl 
of Moira, and ^lord Walsingharn.. The 
second patent .of creatiop granted to his 
uncle, the late, lord ^Thurlovy, with re¬ 
mainder to his collateral relations, under 
which the present lord succeeds, having 
been read at the table, bis lordship took 
the oaths and his scat. 

[King’s Illness.] Soon after five 
o’clock the House proceeded to business. 

Earl Camden, lord president of the coun¬ 
cil, presented the Repbrt of the Privy^ 
Council, containing the Examination of the 
Physicians, relative to the state of his Ma¬ 
jesty, which he requested might be laid 
upon the table with leave of the House. 

Lord GrenviUe thought the. proceeding 
informal, as no paper, excepting a bill^ 
Oould be laid upon the table without a 
motion, and a vote of the House consent¬ 
ing to it. 

, ^rl Camtjfin said, he had mentioned 
, T with leave of the Ijlouse,’ and now moved 
that the Report be laid on the t^ble. 

This motion was put by the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, and agreed to. » 

Earl Cmnddi then moved^ TbsX the Re- 
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port be read; knd the clerk read it at the 
table. 

The Earl of Liverpool asked, if it was 
wished by the House that the Report 
should be read again. There were some 
crieis of ' Yes! yes ! and No! no!’ and 
after a short interval, the Report was again 
read by the clerk. [For a Copy thereof 
see this day^s Proceedings of the House of 
Commons. 

The Earl of Liverpool then rose and said, 
that the House having adjourned to that 
day on account of the lamented continua¬ 
tion of his Majesty’s ill health on the last 
day of their .meeting, the privy council 
bad since assembled, and had made the 
important examination, the particulars of 
which vfere now on their lordships table, 
and had been twice read in ttieir hearing. 
From that examination of his Majesty^s 
physicians, his lordship deduced three im¬ 
portant leading points of ^nsideration. 
First, the establishment of the fact, that 
the present state of his Majesty’s illness 
prevented him from coming in person to 
|'*meet his parliament, or attending to any 
public business, and the consequent sus- 
)^€nsion of the exercise of his royal func¬ 
tions: secondly, tlie confident hopes and 
expectations entertained by all his physi¬ 
cians of his Majesty’s perfect recovery : 
thirdly, that as to time, though nothing 
specific, could he stated respecting the 
duration of the King’s indisposition, ytt 
that a considerable amendment of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s health had already actually taken 
place. With these three material points 
before them, it w'ould be for their lordships 
in their wisdom and justice to determine 
what mode of proceeding it would be fit¬ 
ting for them to adopt under all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case. He was perfectly 
ready to agree with a noble baron (Gren¬ 
ville) in what had fallen from him on a 
former day, when he stated that in their 
present situation, whatever mode of pro¬ 
ceeding their lordships might choose to 
adopt, they would still be only making 
their choice of difficulties. No man, he 
was persuaded, could be insensible to the 
great inconveniences that must necessarily 
attend the melancholy suspension of the 
personal exercise of the royal functions. 
No man, on the other hand, could possiblyf 
be insensible to the very great iocon- 
veniencies that must unavoidably occur in 
the event of establishing a new authority 
in the state, which mi^t be presumed to 
be only a temporary establishment, and 
which must necessarily be aij^ended with 
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all the various inevitable consequenees 
arising from such an establishment. Their 
lordships had hitherto adopted ivhat cer¬ 
tainly appeared the best mode ©fproceed- 
kig: but, undoubtedly, however wise it 
was in their lordships to avoid precipitancy, 
he was perfectly ready to admit, thatdelay 
in so important a situation must hsWe its 
limits. Upon a fiiir review of all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, and upon looking 
at the report given by all the physicians, 
it was now for their lordships to judge 
what was farther to be done; whether 
they sliould now proceed to fiirther exa¬ 
mination by a committee of their own and 
to new arrangements, or agree to another 
short delay. The latter course he thought 
in every point of view the prefcrabfe mode 
of proceeding. He wished the House, as 
he had already intimated on their last 
meeting, particularly to keep in mind the 
proceedings 1788. When a similar do¬ 
cument to that now lying on the table 
was produced, on the former occasion, an 
adjournment was agreed to ibr four days. 
In the second stage of those transactions, 
tliougli there was some reason to doubt 
whether it was at first intended to propose* 
an examination of the King’s physicians 
before a committee of that House, still a 
motion was made, and agreed to, for the 
examination, by parliament, of the physi¬ 
cians who attended the King’s person. 
Acting then upon the precedent furnished 
on that occasion, he certainly intended to 
propose a motion for a further adjourn¬ 
ment. But there was some material diffe¬ 
rence betvieen the circumstances of the 
year 1788 and the present time, which 
induced him to propose, at present, a far¬ 
ther interval than four days.—At the for¬ 
mer period, his Majesty had been ill for a 
longer time than at present. In the second 
place, there was a considerable diffeflence 
between the results of the examinations of 
the physicians in the two cases respecting 
the favourable prospects of his Majesty’s 
recovery. Now, the evidence read bore 
unanimous testimony to a very considera¬ 
ble amendment, and justified, as it ex- 
ressed, a most confident expectation of 
is Majesty’s recovery. They had not, 
therefore, at that time the same cheering 
facts they nOw had before them. They 
bad also now in addition, what they could 
not have in 1788, the experience of his 
Majesty’s recovery from former attacks 
of the same disorder. Though it might 
then have been advisable to proceed as 
their lordsfajpa had done, *yet weighing® 
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well all the circomstaficeB of the case at 
the present mofaient, he was certain that 
his mode of proceeding‘by a short further 
delay would produde mtibh feWei* incon- 
veniencies than any Other. If, at tHc pe¬ 
riod of the farther adjournment, which he 
should conclude* with ptopodihg, Ao suchr 
amendment should take [daoe as to -offev 
hopes of the speedy resimifytion^ of the 
persoftal exercise Of the royal functions, 
he should then feel it bis duty to move for 
an examination of the physicians on the 
precedent of 1788. But at present, look¬ 
ing fully, and weighing maturely, the evi¬ 
dence and all the circumstances, he felt 
that he should not discharge his duty to 
his Suvereigti or his country, if he did noc 
submit his motion for farther adjournment; 
and he trusted to the feelings and to the 
sense of public duty of 'every noble lord 
who heard him tondopt that ibe Itaost 
proper course of proceeding. His lo^'dship 
concluded With moving. That the House at 
its rising do adjourn till Thursday, the 
of December next. 

Earl Spencer felt himself called upon by 
an impelious ' duty, however unwilling 
to obtrude himself upon the -House 
on this most iinpofiant'oCcaston,'To‘^ob¬ 
ject in the most decitlcd teVms do the too- 
tion of the noble b»td. Tltcy weite'^btv 
assembled not as a house of'paiira'nil&Dt but 
as a branch of the legislature, butasa pori 
tion of the estates of the realm. As theif, 
proceeding at all could only be justified by 
necessity, he contended that they ought 
to proceed with aS little delay as'po'sSi'ble 
to ascertain the necessity under which 
they were compelled to act?. ■ had 
therefore objected to the adjoUfifmdfyt> 
which was agreed to on the 15th till thi.4 
day, though bowing with respect to the 
vote of the House, he must now pro¬ 
test in words against that decision.—^ 
They had, it was true, on that day as 
one ground of the proceeding the state¬ 
ment of a noble and learned lord, high in 
office and situation, high in legal estima¬ 
tion and in character, that there was a 
confident expectation entertained of hiS 
Majesty’s recovery; but that still was 
only the assertion of ai^ individual, and 
as such, was not a statement upon which 
that House ought to have founded any 
proceeding. It might however be asked, 
why he did not then object to the pro¬ 
ceeding proposed ?—But it would be per¬ 
fectly in the recollection of their lord- 
ships, that very*forcible objections to the 
course recommended by his Majesty’s mit 
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lusters bad'on that occasion been most 
ably urged by his noble friends, though 
/ they had abstained from taking the sense 
of the House upon it. Motives of deli- 
.cacy bad influenced himself at the same 
time, to abstain* from obtruding his senti¬ 
ments upon their lordships, and concur in 
the forbearance of his noble friends to 
disturb the unanimity of the vote. But, 
now, that he found his Majesty\s minis¬ 
ters coming ^again to their lordships 
with a proposition for a further ad¬ 
journment, he felt himself called iipoii—- 
imperiously called upon, not only to op¬ 
pose this extraordinary course, but to pro¬ 
test in the strongest terms, at the same 
time, against the former proceeding, in 
which, he must contend, that their lord- 
ships were not justified by the principles 
of the constitution. It was singular that 
the noble lord should declare his desire to 
adhere closely to the precedent of 1788, 
and yet should, at the same time, propose 
a proceeding which was an entire de¬ 
parture from it; the noble lord having 
now proposed an adjournment for a fort¬ 
night, whilst in 1788, on the 4th of De¬ 
cember, the adjournment proposed was 
only for four days. And this too, taking 
their lordships meeting this day to be si¬ 
milar to the meeting of the 4th of De¬ 
cember, 1788, which he could not admit:, 
there having been in this case another ad¬ 
journment for a fortnight. In fact, the 
adjournment on the 4th of December, 
1788, was only over one sitting day of the 
House, it having been from the Thursday 
till the Monday following. Upon what 
^reund then did the noble lord found this 
proposition for a delay of a fortnight, 
which was so direct and complete a de¬ 
parture from the precedent which he pro¬ 
fessed to take as his model ?—^The report 
of the privy council. He (earl Spencei) 
contended, that they cohld not found any 
parliamentary proceeding upon the report 
of the privy council ; it was not the spe¬ 
cies of document upon which they could 
ground any measure, as the only regular 
way in which they could proceed, was to in¬ 
stitute an examination before a committee 
of the House, in order to ascertain with 
precision the facts of the case. The only 
point as a guide for their proceedings, and 
as ^^claring the existence of the neces- 
under which^ they were acting for 
iphich they coufd look to /he report 
^ the privy council, was the actual 
incapacity'of bis Majesty to appear in 
person in his parliament, or^o attend to 
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public business. It might however,' be 
asked, why take this fact of incapacity 
upon the report of'(he privy council, and 
reject the re.st: But he conumded, that 
this melancholy fact being once declared, 
their iord.ships were bound to proceed im- 
m"dialely to lake the provisional steps 
previous to adopting measures for sup¬ 
plying the defect in the royal anihority. 
He conceived it to be the bounden duly of 
their lordships not to delay taking any 
necessary steps to ascerlaiii those facts, 
upon which they must found tlicir furLher 
proceedings. Could it thtjn be said, that 
at a crisis like the present no dau<;'cr 
could arise from a fortnight's delay r i'he 
situation of affairs was very difieicnt now 
to what'itwas in 1783. In these eventful 
[ times, it would be a proceeding pregnant 
I with danger, to delay for anoilu r fort¬ 
night the taking measures with the view of 
supplying the defect in thc^royal aulho- 
rily, unhappily caused by the melanchuiy 
and awful visitation which in the present 
indisposition of his Majesty had fallen on 
this country. lie therefoie felt it to l»fi 
his duty to oppose the motion of the noble 
'lord, and to propose that measure, wln< h 
he thought the onlj^ one their loid iM| > 
ought now to adopt, namely, the apponu- 
merit of a committee to examine the phy¬ 
sicians attending his Majesty, and to a - 
certain in a regular paiTiamciitaiy ivud 
constitutional manner the facts respeciiir^ 
his Majesty's indisposition. He thou hi. 
it right upon this occasion, although he 
might he considered to be wandenn .■ fu ri 
the subject, but which other iwd/r iord^ 
had done, with respect to the paii lie to(.L 
in the proceedings of 1788, to dcch.rc liut 
nothing which he had since he;id c? icad 
had altered his opinion, and liiat the opi¬ 
nion upon which he then acted sliil ic- 
mained the same.—The proper mod.c of 
proceeding, as it appeared to him, was by 
adjournin:; de die in diern, which wimld 
give their lordships an tipportunity of .see¬ 
ing all the difficulties of their way. 
Whatever grounds of delicacy might be 
conceived, the principle was vvion:^ ; and 
he would call,aseneigelicaliy as his feeble 
voice could enable him to call, upon their 
lordships to stop this transgression against 
the constitution by the timely adoption of 
other proceedings and by going into a 
proper mode of enquiry. On the 4th 
of December, 1788, the report being read. 

It was ordered to be considered on the ensu¬ 
ing Monday, omitting, in fact, only one sitt¬ 
ing day.^ Whatever therefore, the noble lord 
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might state Goncerniog the throe positions 
he took troni the paper that had been 
read, he would assert, that that paper was 
not a material upon which, parliament 
could act. The history of the limes of 
1788 skewed that there was at that period 
much doubt existing, which was natural 
in so unusual a case* On the motion for 
considering the report of the privy coun¬ 
cil’s examination, a suggestion was made, 
that tlie (louse ought to proceed on some 
more authentic document. All the noble 
lord’s arguments were deduced from that, 
which was not a sulUcicnt document. It 
was not necessary or proper for him at 
present to go into the consideration of 
what the House ought to do to supply the 
present defect, or otherwise, after*the re¬ 
gular finding of the fact. He therefore 
should not touch on the comparative in¬ 
conveniences of different modes of pro¬ 
ceeding, which was not then actually the 
question befoTe the House. Their lord- 
ships would not discharge the duties of 
their station, or prove themselves worthy 
of the eminent distinction, belonging to 
their station, as hereditary members of 
the legislature, if, by their decision on this 
question, they should not prove, that they 
were sincerely actuated by a desire to pre¬ 
serve the integrity of the true British consti¬ 
tution. His lordship concluded by moving 
to leave out all the words after the word 
That,'' and to insert a select committee 
be appointed to examine the physicians 
in attendance on his Majesty relative to 
the state of his Majesty’s health, and to 
report the examinations to the House.” 

The motion having been read by the 
Lord Chancellor, who was about to put 
the question. 

The Earl of Moira expressed his sur¬ 
prise that no noble lord on the other side 
of the House had risen to defend the pro¬ 
position of the noble secretary of state 
against the objections so strongly urged 
by his noble friend. The question was of 
such a nature that he felt himself called ' 
upon to o&r a few observations to their 
lordships upon it. He had on the * last 
4)ay of their meeting supported Um pro¬ 
position for an adjournment for a fort¬ 
night, from those feelings of delicacy 
which must, upon such an occasion, mingle | 
with every consideration of their duty: 
he could not, however, consistently with 
his public duty, support the proposition 
now made for adjourning for another fort¬ 
night, He had been misapprehended on 
the former occasioOi in being supposed 
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say that no inconvenience could arise 
from the suspension of the royal ^thority 
during the delay prqposefJ. What, in the 
present inst^ince, he sajd, solely applied to 
those portions of tlw regal power which 
required the peisonal exercise of the royal 
authority. ]|nconvenience ^ and danger 
must necessarily and inevitablv arise from 
the suspension of the personal exercise ^ 
the royal authority; but feelings of grati¬ 
tude and aflection towards a monarch who 
had so benignantly ruled for so long % 
period, might jusily operate to induce 
them to delay for a short time before they 
proceeded to take those measures, which a 
sense of public duty impel iously required. 
Under the influence of these imprefflions, 
he had supported the former motion of 
adjournment (the first adjournment having 
been of course under the then circum¬ 
stances the only measur^^ that could be 
adopted), but he could not consent to any 
further delay. Yet, these impressions 
must have their limits, and their lordships 
were consequently bound to look further, 
and to consider how the country unfortu¬ 
nately stood, as his noble friend had well 
observed. With him he agreed, that even 
from the admission of the noble lord, the 
House could not be justified in voting the 
adjournment proposed. They had to cal¬ 
culate whether, in the interval proposed, 
greater inconveniences might not arise, 
than could possibly result from the adop¬ 
tion of the proceeding urged by his noble 
friend. Even in the dryest view of the 
question, taking it in the most abstracted 
way, he thought that a sense of their 
duty td the country should induce them 
to consider without delay of the best 
means of remedying the defect which 
now unhappily existed. They should re¬ 
collect how materially circumstances had 
changed since the period of that prece¬ 
dent, which, in all its bearings was so 
abundantly praised. 9^ evidence as yet 
before their lordships warranted the pro¬ 
ceeding called for- No man could enter¬ 
tain a higher opinion of the personal and 
forensic character of the noble lord then 
on the woolsack, who, in the late insj;ance, 
informed their lordships of his Majesty’s 
amendment; yet he did not deem his 
unsupported statement sufficient to war¬ 
rant, of itself, the proceeding in that case 
adopted. Their lorqships were aware, 
that on tl^e very next day, nay, even 
at the very next moment, a very seri¬ 
ous relapse tofik place in the malady 
with which^the Sovereign was afflicted, 
E 
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In this view of the case, therefore, thereJ might have a regularly authentic docu- 
'existed not the slightest ground for the^ ment before them, of the opinions of the 
proceeding called for, now that, with a physicians; and from which examination 
weakened hope of speedy restoration, much more might be obtained than was 
compared to i^hat it then was, so.long an to be found in the report of the privy 
adjournment was proposed. The state- council. He did not mean to pledge 
ment of the noble and learned lord was, himself as to what might be his conduct 
in that instance, founded on the repre- after such an examination should be had, 
sentations of his Majesty’s physicians; as much, of course, must depend upon the 
but how, after what had subsequently nature of the testimony of the physicians; 
taken place in the state of his Majesty’s bu^the document now before them could 
heaftb, could they rely sufficiently upon not be taken as the ground-work for any 
the speculations of the physicians to in- parliamentary proceedings, still less for 
duce them to delay proceedings in the another delay of a fortnight, 
execution of a great public duty. The The Earl of Harrowby rose to say, that 
noble earl (Liverpool) had said that the the same reasons which w'uighed upon his 
report of the privy council established mind a fortnight ago, influenced him still 
three facts, but, in truth, it only estab- in supporting the motion for a farther ad- 
lished one melancholy fact, namely, the journment; and he cerlainlj^ had hardly 
incapacity cf the King to meet his parlia- expected that the noble lord who had just 
ment, or to attpid to public business; all sat down would have now opposed what 
the rest was the specul-dtion of the physi- he had formerly seconded, particularly us 
cianp, and they had already seen what the circumstances appeared to him (loi^ 
confidence was to be placed in this species Harrowby) equally strong for delay in 
of speculation. The noble lord had talked both cases. The first objection to the 
of introducing a new authority, but what motion and the great charge against his 
new authority waa to be introduced, would noble friend (lord Liverpool) was, that 
not the object of their proceedings be to it was an unnecessary departure from the 
continue the functions of the monarchy, precedent of 1788; but if it was a de- 
of which the personal exercise by the parture from that precedent, he was pre- 
monarch was now unhappily suspended? pared to contend that it was only such as 
And surely the King, upon his recovery, was rendered necessary by a difference of 
would be gratified to find that these inea- circumstiuices. The only difference be- 
fures had been adopted which w^tre best tween the two cases would be, that the 
calculated for the support of the monarchy same steps, if necessary, would now be 
and the security of his Majesty and his taken with :some^yhat longer intervals of 
family, 'iheir loixLhips had, on this oc- adjourinnent; for it would be recollected, 
casioi!, a great public duty to perform, that even after the physicians were exa- 
and they tuuld not justify themselves to mined in 178S the next step was to ad- 
their fidlow-citizens if they now delayed journ for four days; and in the present 
proceeding to the performance of it. They case it was proposed to adjourn only for 
surely would not hold out to th.e people, a fortniglit. But were there not circum- 
thiit the personal exercise of the royal stances of great difference between the 
authority was of little consequence that present and the former state of the health 
it might continue suspcitded from fv>i'« night of his Majesty r At present, an amendment 
to fortnight, leavflig the authority of the had actually takon place, and we had the 
crown in the hands of the committee who experience of iho j)ast to justify the hopes 
were now c.xercising it; neither was it of a speedy recovery. Let their lord¬ 
fitting llial they should leave authority in ships also add to this, that we had.tho 
the blinds of persons composing a govern- strongest and most confident expectatioov 
ment, who had not the confidence of the held out by the physicians, that that ;re- 
pcopie, and who were believed by that covery will be as complete as our wishes 
people to be incompcteiu to the duties of and our prayers could desire. Doubtless 
their station. Surely, then, it was iiicum- the House had a constitutional right to 
bent Oil their lordships to proceed, with- proceed immediately to take measures for 
out delay, to take those preliminary steps supplying the executive power; but the 
which were necessary to form ^he ground- exercise of that right would and ought 
woj*k of all their future proceedings. Let everto be regulated by discretion. Were 
the physicians be examined before a com- they to draw this conclusion from the ar- 
gi^ittec of the House, that tlucir lorddiips igument;,s of noble lords, that the moment 
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an incapacity of fulfilling the royal func¬ 
tions was discovered, that moment they 
were bound to proceed in supplying the 
deficiency ? Surely, both after the former 
and the recent conduct of parliament that 
could not be stated as necessary. Sen¬ 
sible he was of the inconveniences ; nay, 
of the dangers of such a state of things at 
any time, and still more at the present 
moment; he was also alive to the dan¬ 
gers of a precedent, from which the exe¬ 
cutive branch of the constitntion might 
appear to go on without a headi But this 
danger had been already incurred both in 
1788, and more lately; while they knew 
that the temporary suspension of the 
functions of the supreme power did not 
in fact pntduce a total dissolution* of go¬ 
vernment ; that the government was ca¬ 
pable of going on for a certain time ; and 
that the momentum of force which our 
government l^s once received, still car¬ 
ries on its functions with steadiness and 
regularity:—Currititer tutum nonsecius 
* equore classis.^ Though the master be no 
longer at the helm, we are not in imme¬ 
diate danger of shipwreck. A certain 
degree of discretion in exercising our' 
right may still be allowed; and the pre¬ 
sent motion for delay was expressly made 
for the purpose of laying the most solid 
grounds for supplying the chasm in the 
executive goveriiinent. The noble lord 
had himself even admitted, that there 
ought to be on such an occasion a mix¬ 
ture of those feelings of respectful reluc¬ 
tance to interfere, which ought not ever to 
be discharged from political discussion. 
We must not only feel that it is a King of 
England who is the object of such feel¬ 
ings, but that it is this King of England. 
How natural was it, then, to wish for 
every possible delay before they should 
proceed to set aside the monarch from the 
throne, (cries of Order, Order!) and to 
fill up his place with another. 

Lord Grenville rose to order. He ex¬ 
pressed his astonishment that he had lived 
to hear it said, that he or his noble friends 
near him proposed to set aside the monarch 
from the throne. There was nothing in 
their language that even by the most dis¬ 
tant implication could justify such an as¬ 
sertion. it was surely incumbent upon 
the noble lord to name who had ever in¬ 
timated or suggested so monstrous a pro¬ 
position, at which tbeir lordships^ hearts 
must shrink with horror. He must pro¬ 
test most solemnly and strongly against 
tbe use of suj;h an expression. , • 
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The Earl of Harrawbf said, if the-noble 
lord had waited to hear his argument out, 
he would have found that he applied it in 
a manner not inconsistent with order. But 
in reply to his observation, be would beg 
to ask the noble baron in what country it 
was, that to appoint a regent was not for 
^the time to set aside the monarch on the 
throne? (criesofNo, no 1) Well, lben,vif 
such language was not agreeable to the 
noble lords opposite, he might at least be 
permitted to say, that we ought to pause 
before we should determine to place in his 
Majesty’s room any other person what¬ 
ever. We ought to pause the more, when 
we considered that he has governed us for 
fifty years, and reflected upon the many 
blessings of his paternal sway. 

Lord Holland spoke to order, and pro¬ 
tested against the use of such language, 
as unconstitutional, observing, that if the 
noble lord persisted in making use of the 
expression, he should feel it his duty to 
move to have his lordship's words taken 
down. 

The Earl of Harrowhy said, that how¬ 
ever he might feel inclined to bow to the 
correction of the 'House, he was by no 
means disposed to submit to the censures 
of the noble lord. He believed references 
of the same nature had been frequently 
made before in similar discussions; nor 
did he, although not in the ordinary prac¬ 
tice of addressing their lordships, perceive 
any irregularity in the language he had 
used, sufficient to render the interruption 
he had met with necessary. 

The Marquis of Abereorn obserVed, that 
in his judgment the call to order had been 
unnecessary, and was in itself a greater 
breach of order than that, which it pro¬ 
fessed to correct. It was perfectly plain 
to him, that if a regent were appointed, so 
long as his authority existed, the King 
would be certainly set aside. He was at 
a loss, therefore, to perceive in what the 
noble carl had offended against order, in 
using this expression, more particularly 
when the existing incapacity of his Ma¬ 
jesty, as well as the propriety of abstain¬ 
ing from taking immediate measures to 
substitute a regent in his'place, was th^ 
very subject of debate. * appeared to 
him that a difference of opinion had in 
this instance formed the only cause uf the 
interruption which ihe noble carl had cx- 
periencedy 

Lord Holland insisted, that to use the* 
King’s name in»the manner the noble loid 
had introduced it into the ditcoisioni was 
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\f disorderly; noirwas the npology 
otieired by the n^le marquis^ such as 
ought to satisfy the House. Leavtug, how- 
•ver« this point, and adverting to the 
question before the House, he declared he 
felt no reluctance frankly to acknowledge, 
that he entertained no predilection for mi¬ 
nisters—no disposition to repose in them 
any extraordinary confidence. But, not- 
withstwding all the decisive opinions he 
had hitherto conceived or entertained of 
them, they had, in this instance he must 
acknowledge deceived him. Although he 
had bee)i informed, both before and since 
his entrance j‘nto the House, of the course 
tVhich they proposed to take, and of the 
motion which they intended to submit, it 
did appear to him so strange and incre¬ 
dible that any men should, under the cir¬ 
cumstances of the period, veconmiend a 
longer suspension of ilic executive pow'er, 
that he had been unable to give due re¬ 
spect or credit ro the iiiformaliorK He 
should be sorry to display any unneces¬ 
sary asperity on such an occasion, but it 
was impossible not to express the utmost 
astonishment at the motion of the noble 
aecretary of state. That noble earl told 
their lordships, that, from the report of the 
examinations taken by the privy council, 
and this day read in the House, three facts 
bad become apparent, and upon these 
facts, the noble secretary formed the 
grounds of his motion. He, however, 
considered the whole report as exhibiting 
toothing more than speculation, uncertain 
views on a most uncertain subject, and 
the only fact which to him appeared to 
be clearly established, was the fact of his 
llajesty’s incapacity. 

The noble earl (Harrowby) had found¬ 
ed his support of the original motion on 
the proceedings of 178S, as well as upon 
the example of the last adjournment for 
4he period of fourteen dkys past. In what 
point the present adjournment conformed 
to the precedent of 1788, he was unable 
to discover, and that the adjournment 
which took place fourteen days before, 
should be urged as justifying or dictating 
a second adjournment fora period of equal 
duration, was still more extraordinary 
position. He liad consented to that ad- 
|aurnment upon motives which, though 
not conclusive to his understanding,' had 
unquestionably appeared to him to out¬ 
weigh upon that occasion, ijlie induce- 
llieats or the necessity of going to a divi- 
aloh. The House had tlreti scarcely met 
sufficient numbers, the extreme deli- 
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! cacy of the subject, and the imperioua 
call for unanimity of sentiment under so 
many circumstances of affliction, had pre¬ 
vailed on him not to oppose a step, which 
was to continue suspended for a fnrthef 
limited time the exercise of the regal 
functions. But which of these motives 
could now possibly operate on his mind } 
The report of the privy council had esta¬ 
blished the fact of his Majesty^s continued 
incapacity. Here then was ground for 
investigation, here was a course clearly 
pointed out and opened to them for pro¬ 
ceeding. Before the House knew the 
fact only on the assertion of an individual. 
After having ascertained this important 
point, with what decency could they be 
now asked to suffer the present detective 
condition ofnhe governmenfto corrtinne ? 
In 1788, the period to which his Majes¬ 
ty’s ministers were constantly relerring, 
as to the precedent which ^hey were de¬ 
termined to follow with the most scnipii- 
lous fidelity, tjie preliminaiy points had 
been so arranged and conducted as to 
leave no room for difference or complaint 
between contending parlies. How how¬ 
ever, had ministers acted ia this in^^tance ? 
In a manner diametrically opposite, de¬ 
viating from the line which they them¬ 
selves approved and particularly selected 
as a guide for their conduct in every re¬ 
spect. The great principle of that pre¬ 
cedent unquestionably was, the resolution 
to which the states of the realm then came, 
that the right of supplying the defect of 
the royal authority had devolved on the 
tw^ Houses of Parliament. This was the 
sum and substance of that precedent, and 
such were the principles upon which it 
proceeded, and the uses to which h is ap¬ 
plicable. With all this before them, was 
it not obvious in what manner and form it 
was open to them to proceed to the dis¬ 
charge of the great and momentous du¬ 
ties now imposed upon them ? Were they 
then assembled only for the purpose of 
adjournment? or was not the object of 
their meeting rather to restore life and ac¬ 
tivity to the royal functions ? Ministers 
asked for more time—-move time for what ? 
the only answer that could be given to 
this question was, for prolonging the pre¬ 
sent calamitous situation of the country. 

The noble secretary of state had in¬ 
deed talked of inconvenience, of partial 
aiid comparative inconvenience. Was it 
possible to compare the inconveniences, 
to use the noble lord’s own language, of 
the year 1788, to the dangfirs, the awfiil 
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and unparalleled danger* of the present 
period ? ' It was not to be forgotten that 
those who now constituted the govern¬ 
ment of the country, and who, he might 
venture to say, did not command or pos« 
sess the confidence of the nation, were 
exercising at this moment an additional 
supreme authority, and that they were 
extending their power almost beyond the 
verge of responsibility. He felt deeply 
the stale of the empire, and was willing, 
in illustration of that feeling, to adopt the 
metaplior of the noble earl (Ilarrowby). 
That noble lord had recommended delay, 
and could discover no danger in a still 
longer suspension of the executive func¬ 
tions. The vessel of the state, the noble 
earl thought, was under an impulse which 
would not b#likely to ceas^, and would 
probably enable it to escape the shoals, if 
left to pursue its course unaltered. The 
impnisus remomm was in his mind still vi¬ 
gorous, still eftective. Now he (lord 
Holland) feared that we were not on so 
calm a sea as the noble earl appeared to 
apprehend ; he saw the vessel of the 
slate assailed by tempests, and nobody at 
the helm ; he saw her driven in a storm 
that threatened awful and imminent dan¬ 
ger. The noble lord indeed had inforriied 
their lordships, that they ought not has¬ 
tily to transfer authority, but he denied 
that any authority existed to be trans¬ 
ferred; the royal authority was suspended, 
and unless supplied or vested in 'another 
person, there could be no executive power 
left in existence in the country. He con¬ 
jured the House, therefore, to reflect be- 
tbre they suffered it to go abroad ; before 
they permitted it to be said, that, at a 
moment so critical as the present, wlicn, 
among many embarrassing circumstances, 
the absence of so large a part of our mili¬ 
tary forces was one not the least deserving 
of attention, or the least productive of the 
most justifiable apprehension, the House 
of Lords was content to confide the su¬ 
preme power and authority of the realm 
to the hands of ministers, and had ad¬ 
journed for a second fortnight without the 
adoption of a single measure that could 
tend to the seenrity or the benefit of the 
country. The noble earl, no doubt, had 
talked of other facts and circumstances, as 
grounds to induce their lordships to agree 
to his proposition. He had with this view 
remarked, that wc had now had experi¬ 
ence of the nature of his Majesty’s ma¬ 
lady, and of the probability of hw reco- 
•^^ry. But ndiatever that experieirce might 
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be, the noble earl seemed to forget that 
it was impossible it could have any weight 
or influence in their present delil>eratioa8« 
Neither of these facts were before them 
m an authentic shape; the report of the 
examinations taken before the privy 
council, was not ground on which they 
could institute any proceedings whatso^ 
ever. Before they could perform any le¬ 
gitimate act, they must ascertain in a re¬ 
gular form the fact of the royal incapa** 
city. But by the system into which it 
was now proposed to enter, this evidence 
would never be attained; for there was^ 
nothing in the reasons adduced to justify 
the proposed adjournment, that might 
not, should his Majesty’s illness sufler no 
abatement, be applied with equal force 
and justice to future and indefinite ad¬ 
journments. Thus the period, when it 
should be acknowledged on ail sieves that 
the defect of the executive authority 
ought to be supplied, was to be placed at 
a remote distance, and all the evils of 
such a state of things aggravated by be¬ 
ing rendered in a manner permanent.' Ho 
called then on ministers to consider the 
course they were pursuing, and requested 
not to bo regarded in the li^ht of their 
opponent, while he cautioned them to 
pause on the verge of their strange and 
unaccountable proceeding. A bill of in¬ 
demnity might hereafter screen them 
from the personal consequences of their 
rashness, but nothing could rescue ^the 
country from the hazard of those perils 
which were collected and darkened round' 
her. The noble lord concluded a very 
animated and impressive speech by de¬ 
claring, that he should vote for the amend- 

iTieiit.^% 

The Earl of Westmoreland could not but 
consider the present question as one of 
the most imporismt that had ever oc¬ 
curred. He wished he could have heard 
it discussed with that temper and fairness# 
which a point of s'jcli.delicacy and im¬ 
portance must so naturally Kave called 
for. Nothing, however, was heard, but 
accusations against his Majesty’s ministers 
for having resorted to repeated adjourn¬ 
ments, and unnecessary delays. Had mi¬ 
nisters, however, been anxious to protract 
or defer the discussion of the question, 
might they npt have adjourned at once to 
this day, agreeably to the manifestation 
of tiis Majesty’s pleasure taken to that 
eflect, declared by the order In council 
made out for alFurtber prorogation to the 
29th inst. ? * The line of the conduct they 
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liad adopted^ had npt arisen from any 
wish to retain their places; on the con* 
trary, they boldly met Parliament, and 
betrayed no other anxiety than that their 
conduct might be guided by the wisdom 
and the judgment of the great council of 
the nation. If his Majesty^s ministers 
had been disposed to avoid meeting Par¬ 
liament, precedents were not wanting for 
mfTixing the great seal to public instru¬ 
ments, during the suspension of the royal 
functions, in cases of necessity. But if 
their lordships then granted on their last 
meeting an adjournment of 14 days, upon 
what grounds was a similar adjournment 
now to be opposed ? In what situation 
were their lordships then placed? The 
physicians attending his Majesty had 
been examined, and they were unani¬ 
mously ofopinion, that stronger hopes may 
yet be entertained of his Majesty's reco¬ 
very. Did the report of tlie physicians 
in 1788, state such confident expectations ? 
No : the physicians had then hut little or 
no expectations of the King’s recovery, 
and his Majesty had then been ill more 
than six weeks. A proceeding should 
therefore not be instituted exactly on the 
ground of the proceedings in 178S. Be¬ 
sides, were we to forfeit the many bless- 
ings of his Majesty’s reign; the many 
benefits conferred on the country for the 
long period of 30 years ? This was a feel¬ 
ing with which the people of England 
were strongly impressed. He did not 
hoWever mean to rest the merits of the 
question, on the emotions of gratitude and 
aftection for the Sovereign; he was willing 
and disposed to argue it on the ground of 
political expediency and national utility. 
It was not how long, how many^^hours, 
how many minutes, the throne was vacant 
.that should be inquired, but what was it 
which a sound discretion should incline 
us to adopt. In 178^, the discussions 
which took place branched into various 
views. Some supposed the regency to 
devolve of right on the heir apparent; 
others contended that the right of dispos¬ 
ing of it belonged exclusively to the two 
Houses of Parliament. There was now 
no necessity of entering into those points. 
But to use a proper discretion in filling up 
the vacancy of the royal power, when the 
necessity of such a proceeding should be 
clearly ascertained. 

. ^ Eari. Darn/ey was strongly against a 
mrther adjournment of 14 days. Were 
Buch men as those who cdknposed the pre¬ 
sent administration to continue in the full 
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exercise of the royal authority fur a fort¬ 
night longer, when the country was in¬ 
volved in every sort of danger, djfFjcuhy, 
and embarrassment ? It was establishing 
a most dangerous precedent and example. 
It was trying a most perilous and hazard¬ 
ous experiment, to continue ^o long the 
suspension of the royal authority. Im¬ 
pressed with such a view of the case, he 
could never bring himself to acquiesce in 
the motion of adjournment. 

Lord 6fre/jvi//e then spoke to the follow¬ 
ing effect: My lords, it would have been 
much more satisfactory to me before I rose 
to address you, to have heard the opi¬ 
nions of your lordships more at large, and 
still more satisfactory to have been ac¬ 
quainted with the arguments which his 
Majesty's ministers could hfve produced 
in order to induce your lordships to accede 
to the course they now recommend ; and 
in so doing to abandon yogr most" sacred 
duties—to turn ynur backs u|ion the con¬ 
stitution and upon your country. Bull 
must own, that I am not surprised at the 
total absence of any thing like argument 
on their part when 1 consider the extra¬ 
ordinary nature of the proposition that 
the noble lords opposite submit for your 
adoption—a proposition most derogatory 
to the dignity of parliament—most hostile 
to the best interests of the monarchy, and 
most repugnant to every principle of the 
constitution. When 1 this day entered 
your lordships House, 1 did entertain the 
hope, that, as, from the pressure of pub¬ 
lic concerns—from the parjLicular delicacy 
of the immediate question itself, unanimity 
was most desirable, such a course of pro¬ 
ceeding would have been proposed as 
should tend to promote an unanimous ac¬ 
quiescence. It was under the influence 
of similar feelings, and actuated by such 
wishes, that I brought myself, on the 
former day, when we were last assembled 
to sacrifice my stricter judgment, and, 
for the sake of unanimity, to consent 
to the proposed adjournment. It was to 
the same influence that 1 did then at¬ 
tribute the decision of your lordships— 
for nothing can induce me to believe it 
possible that any other motive could have 
swayed you to put such a strain upon your 
duties—such a force upon your consci¬ 
ences, as that decision most unquestionably 
was. Who then could have supposed that 
on this night, upon much worse grounds, 
the same persons would have called upon 
your lordships to accede to a similar pro- 
posijuon^ and once more to (elinquish the 
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paramount obligsilmns which you owe 
to yourselves, to your country and to your 
Sovereign. If ministers had predetennined 
upon this surreptitious course—if knovying- 
ly they had formed the device of convert¬ 
ing your former acouiescencc into grounds 
for a future precedent, th^n I must say, 
that they ha\e not alone been guilty of 
great disiiigenuoiisness, but have been 
implicated in a very criminal and treacher¬ 
ous proceeding. For what have we heard 
this night in support of their proposition ? 
Not satisfied simply with recommending 
such a course to our adoption, they ven¬ 
ture to justify it upon reference to our own 
proceedings on a former occasion. Ad¬ 
journ now, say they, because you Jiave 
adjourned this day fortnight—To what 
extent, 1 is it determined to carry 
this argument ? Is there, my lords, one se- 
litnry ground on which stands the propri¬ 
ety of the adjournment proposed this 
night, that will not, in every subsequent 
instance, be equally conclusive for ad¬ 
journment to succeed adjournment? Is 
this House prepared to accede to such 
doctrine ? and upon grounds so dero¬ 
gatory to its character and interests to ab¬ 
dicate its most sacred and important func¬ 
tions ? The nuble lords opposite unques¬ 
tionably admit that there exists in the 
estates of the realm the power to supply 
any deficiency in the exercise of the 
royal functions, yet in the same voice 
they Eskyou to disregard the right. They 
ask you by adopting the course they re¬ 
commend, to convince the country that 
what libeHers on the constitution have 
dared to propagate is true in fact—to be 
yourselves the strong examples, that the 
wisdom, integrity, fiower, and influence 
of parliament ire but empty sounds—that 
the,salutary and controuling power of the 
two deliberative branches of the legisla¬ 
ture has degenerated into a mere shadow 
-—that all constitutional spirit and vitality 
is banished from amongstus, and that the 
whole power o/ government is centered 
in a dozen of c.diinet ministers, who exer¬ 
cise the executive functions unfettered by 
the.decisions of your lordships and of the 
other estates of the realm, and, as it now 
appears, independent even of the will or 
sanction of your Sovereign. 

. Such having been my feelings upon that 
part of the subject, it was with reluctance 
that 1 gave my acquiescence to the motion 
for adjournment on the former occasion—* 
to do so this night, my conscience tells 
me would be abase and criminal.derelic-i 
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tionofmy duty. But, thy lords, the mi¬ 
nisters deceive you when they tell you 
that you are this night to decide upon this 
motion under the same circumstances^ 
under which you, on the late occasion, 
acceded to the last adjournment. This 
is the main point of the argument of the 
noble lord who has now proposed a si¬ 
milar course. But 1 deny its propriety ; 

I contend that the cases are materially 
different, inasmuch as we are now, how¬ 
ever indirectly and irregularly, in posses¬ 
sion of that of which we were then unin¬ 
formed, namely, the incapacity of the 
Sovereign to meet or communicate with 
his parliament. It is true that an indi¬ 
vidual in this House, most deservedly high 
in station and talents, did in the former 
instance, as a witness from there port of 
others, convey something relative to the 
improved state of his Majesty’s health ; 
but not in such a way, as, upon any^ 
principle of law or of the constitution, 
could be considered by your lordships a 
conclusive evidence upon which to found 
any ulterior proceeding. I argued then 
sts I argue now, and there was at that time 
no objection made, that before this House 
could proceed to do any one act, assembled 
as it was under such afllicting circum¬ 
stances, it must have in a parliamentary 
shape established the personal incapacity 
of the King. How stand we at this mo¬ 
ment ? The noble lord opposite says, we 
are now arrived at the fact upon which we 
are at liberty to exercise our discretion. 
I deny it. We are in possession of no 
fact by means which your lordships can 
constitutionally recognize. But then >v& 
are in possession of information, impart¬ 
ed to us by the examination of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s physicians by the privy council. 
The privy council, how convened ? 
Convened, my lord.^, without the sanction, 
the consent, the • knowledge, the sum¬ 
mons of the King. If such doctrine as 
this is to be tolerated in this House, I 
must say that your lordships would afford 
your sanction to principles most hostile iQ 
those i.pon which the monarchy stand, 
and which, though not republican, lead at 
once to the establishment of the most 
odious and detestable forth of aristocracy. 
In the states of the realm, and in them 
alone, is fixed the power ; an<i even they 
cannot stir a step, much leas abdicate their 
functions, yntil they shall have establish¬ 
ed parliament'ririly on their own journalsi, 
the existence of^hc monarch’s incapacity. 
Until that pjointjs ascertained you have 
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W ditcrction to exercise. Without it you 
tl^v^ neither right nor povt'er to act nt all 
•^Vott are fettered the authority of 
^very law, and the influence of every 
constitutional principle. > 

But granting that youf lordships are at 
liberty to exercise your discretion in t|ie 
absence of that necessary fact, consirlcr 
the situation in which you stand. The 
noble lord calls upon you to exercise 
your discretion without examining into 
those circumstances, without a knowledge 
of which it is^ impossible for your lord- 
ahips to have or to exert any discretion at 
aR. But they tell us that there exUts 
material reasons for concurring in 
^eir present proposition, first, that there 
has taken place since the commencement 
of the King’s illness, a material amend¬ 
ment in his disorder ; and secondly, that 
it has net been of a long duration, as it was 
when the states of the realm before pro¬ 
ceeded to supply the deficiency in the 
exercise of the kingly functions. Of these 
two facts, so confidently depended upon 
by the noble lords, 1 deny that this House 
possesses any legal or constitutional know¬ 
ledge. 1 say, that the privy council 
which ventured to make such ajeommuni- 
cation to the country, or to put questions 
concerning the capacity or incapacity of 
their Sovereign, or his probable amend¬ 
ment, have exceeded all their due powers, 
and usurped an authority which did not 
belong to them. They have done so in 
the teeth of the precedent of 178Q. When 
I first beard that such questions had been 
put, I was struck with wonder as to the 
motives which could have induced them to 
ursuesuch a course. I confess, my lords, 
did then little expect that it was intend- 
ed, as 1 now see it was thus clandestinely 
and surreptitiously to beg a ground for 
Ihis proceeding. But at ail events 1 am 
convinced, that these* are points which 
for this House to know, it must itself 
examine. It is a course upheld by every 
analogy of reasoning and of law, not to 
pass judgment upon facts without your¬ 
selves having examined into the nature of 
tbo evidence upon which they rest But 
even, for the sake of argument, admitting 
that tJie reporlhd ioformatioii were duly 
Mote the House, let every man, my 
lovds^ who refers to it, lay kis band upon 
lUs Imart, and state the judgment, which 

£ n sts^ grounds, he can form. God 
ws, there it not amongst tks affection- 
ale inbjects of my Sovenmgn an individual 
who autre unfibignadly sympgtkines in his 
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sufferiiigs, or would more sincerely rejoice 
in his restoration ; but I must say, of the 
report that has been read, that there is 
nothing potiiivc or conclusive in the terms 
of flic questions either as they were asked 
or answered. The introduction of the 
ward '' amendment’^ is merely relative. 
You are not told of any amendment within 
any specified or probable time. There is 
not, my lords, within this kingdom, to be 
found an ordinary magistrate, who in the 
most trifling case would act upon inform¬ 
ation in such manner communicated, with¬ 
out first ascertaining the fact so certified 
upon full and proper grounds of evidence. 
But even though it were true and positive 
tliat the fact is as stated in this report, it 
has noU been ascertained by your lordships, 
but by a privy council, ^whosc very 
principles of action arc in contradiction 
to the spirit smd principles of the 
constitution. What if it should also 
appear to be the case that such council 
studiously confined themselves to a par¬ 
tial examination! Not such was the 
course pursued by those, who advised the 
proceedings of the year 1789. At that 
period a reference was made to the privy 
council, fur the purpose only of obtaining 
the most formal and authentic statement 
of the fact; to this point their power 
was limited, and thej^ of course pro¬ 
ceeded to make then* report without 
further examination. But at this day 
we behold an authority'limited by law', 
exceeding every power and every pri¬ 
vilege attaching to them, and the un¬ 
justifiable excess of .such authority subse¬ 
quently made the ground by ministers for 
the concurrence of parliament in their 
present unconstitutional proposition. Let 
me ask, of what value with your lordships 
can the report of that body be whicli 
ventures to put itself in a state of power 
and sovereignty above your monarch f 
Here I must beg leave to say one word 
to the noble earl (Liverpool) opposite, in 
reference to the observations which fell 
from him respecting the principles and 
presumed inteulioiis of that great man, 
who directed the measures proposed by 
the servants of the crown in the year 
1789. It does so happen, by the decrees 
of Providence, that of dl those distin¬ 
guished persons who sat in the cabinet of 
that day, there is left in this world but 
one inmvidual remaining to defend their 
measures and explain their motives. I be¬ 
lieve there is no man now in existence 
more enable of stating the principlea that 
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govA*ned my lUuBtrious departed Ariend 
(Mr«Pitl,)themQtiyesby^wbichbewaf ac- ' 
taated, oribj) great and importaat objects 
to wbM his exertions wero directed. If 
I were willing to take adrantage of the 
knowledge which 1 most have of all the 
ciroumatances of that period^ 1 might 
streng^D* e^en by such examples^ the 
course 1 now aoi bound to pursue; but, 
my lords, when I feel it rif[ht to abstain 
from such a line of coiidiict» it is bard that 
those not in possession of', such know¬ 
ledge, should now form and communicate 
opinions on the events of that day, not 
founded upon the public proceedings of 
the period, but upon supposed intentions. 
During the discussions of thatperiodf there 
never was a word insinuated to convey 
any idea tlfat the report of the privy 
council was sufficient to enable the states 
of the realm to form a judgment. 

I know that no fair inference can be 
drawn from unauthenticated records of the 
proceedings of parliament 1 am sure it 
would be as unfair to deride from such do¬ 
cuments, wbat were the observations of 
members in the debates of those days, as 
your lordships would feel it to have your 
own statements this night judged from the 
newspapers of to-morrow. I make no 
invidious comment upon such publications, 
because I can attribute such eO^ts to the 
impediments which your lordships, your¬ 
selves, have thrown ill their way, combined 
with the difficulties inherent in the 'thing 
itself. But even in what has appeared 
upon the proceedings of .that period, there 
is not a trace of any such course having 
been even insinuated. Considering the 
constituent parts of which that council is 
composed, it could not be. Those who 
are honoured with a seat in that body, 
are called, upon their oath, to advise the 
King, when he shall think fit to ask for 
their advice. They are invested with the 
exercise of certain authorities, both limit¬ 
ed and defined. In wbat part of their 
commission, of their oath or their authority 
is it, I ask, inserted, that they shall keep 
watchaod ward over the King’s mental ca¬ 
pacity, or that in place of their doing that 
alone, which ought to be but a preliminary 
step their part for laying the founda¬ 
tions of our own proceedings, they shall 
arr^'dte the power of proceeding into 
the examination of the melancholy de¬ 
tails of such an important question ? This, 
my lords, is the sole duty of the states of 
this lealn^—it is a doty impossible ; for 
jour londsUp^ to delegate to otheie. It is 
VOL, xviii. 
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6ne, which Jite younelvos hoM only by 
delegation, Mtpg a body fully and freely 
though hereditarily representing the states 
of this realm. In the sitoatioa in Which 
you now stand, the qtMtioa it not. whe* 
theryou shall determine one way or thh 
other; your first, your only is ta 
take that indispen^le step u|m which 
your future inquiry must rest. And amdt 
justly has it therefore been stated by «uy 
noble friend (earl Moira) when bp 
observed that, even were he friendly Ip 
the proposed adjournment, it was still 
possible for him, consistently with hte 
sense of duty, to accede to i(, until the 
fact stated in that report was ascertained 
by yourselves and recorded on your pwn 
journals. Even, my lords, if that extraotv> 
dinary doctrine were true, that in theca* 
binet were centered all the power and^ith 
fiuence and importance of the executive 
functions, before we can do homage lo 
those new created Hikings—^before we set 
aside the lawful monarch, and prepare to 
submit to the exercise of his royal func* 
tions by his servants, this inquiry te he 
made by your lordships is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary. 

1 am, my lords, at present unwilling jto 
go into the question, whether in the esta¬ 
blishment of these facts you ought to ad¬ 
journ or not. Upon this point, 1 enter¬ 
tain my own opinion. That opinion it is 
unnecessary now to communicate, because 
1 have already stated to you the grounds 
of my opposition to the present motion of 
the noble lord opposite, and should be 
sorry to rest it upon any other. Tbene 
are however some incidental topics, upon 
which 1 am atmious to say a few words. 
It has been hinted, that this night aviioble 
earl (Westmoreland) has advanced an opi¬ 
nion, that th€lor4 chancellor would 
been justified in affixing the great seal |o 
a royal instrument without the sign manual 
of the King, 

The Earl of Westmoreland rose to order, 
and said the noble baron was misinformed. 

Lord GrenoUte resumed. The. noble 
earl has called me to order without con« 
victing me of a breach of it. He has 
•tolcl me that I was mji^formed aa towhat 
be did say ; hgt he did .not think proper 
to acquaint me with what he really did 
state on that subject 

The Earl of freatmoreland observed that 
he had only*said that ministers could have 
availed tbemselvea of meb a pretence, 
founded upon precedent; but tWt they 
vdry properH 4id not* 

F 
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' ^Lftrd Gtmvilk, The noble earl then 
WPDgates for himself and cnllea^es that 
they had nndef tib pretence Tiblated the 
cOiwtitution.' It was with heartfelt plea¬ 
sure that 1 heard the noble and learned 
loid (EMon) at our la^t meeting in so 
constitutional and manly a manner disavow 
eiiich doctrine, a satisfaction, 1 assure 
4iini, not diminished by the attempt of 
Others to give sanction to so monstrous a 
propositicn. My lords, amidst all the 
Contending divisions and acrimonious dis- 
cdSsions which attended the agitation of 
iilis awful question in 1789,1 never heard 
ik Imputed to any man, of whatever party, 
%iiat it was his object to set his King aside, 
Of that the crown, the lawful possession of 
'the living monarch, was or ought, to de> 
dolve upon any other person (hear, hear!) 
I ever understood it to be an essential 
fsirinciple of the British constitution that 
♦tlie throne is always full and never vacant, 
%nd that, when a calamitous and afflicting 
emergency renders it necessary to supply 
Ony' deficiency in the exercise of the 
ftingly functions, the consideration is, and 
most be in whal manner that defect is to 
be supplied—by the appointment of a 
regency with sovereign powers to be ex¬ 
ercised in the King's own name, in his 
behalf, in trust for him, the rightful pos¬ 
sessor. I have judged it necessary to say 
thus much, as due to myself—to those 
with whom I then dififered, even if that 
difierence now continued—-but much more 
due to them now, that I am acquainted 
with the uprightness of their hearts, and 
Jthe purity of their intentions. And above 
'all 1 must add that it was most foreign 
' from the mind of him (Mr. Pitt) whose 
name has this night been so often quoted, 
to consider the question in any other 
* light. In his bold, able, and eloquent ap¬ 
peal, in which he laid dow^n the basis of 
‘ his measure, there was no idea of setting 
aside the King; but the intire and only 
question was to create a Regent, to act in 
the monarch's behalf during the suspen¬ 
sion of bis royal functions. Great and 
^ arduous, my lords, w^auld be the alterna¬ 
tive, if we were reduced to the painful ne- 
^Vressity either of S|j3andoning the country 
^ on the one hand, or on the other of setting 
^a8ide the monarch. I advert to this part 
of the subject, because 1 feel that such 
lamputationB are calculated, should they 
their way to the public,*to create the 
.'WMt .mischievouB imfsressions abroad— 
\ ftleiiia8 tbti,' if we proceed to supply a 
deficieQey in the ezeiciie of the execu- 


live functions, we are going to set aside 
the King, and to oppdmt the petnon bn 
whom the crown shall devolve. I con¬ 
tend,, and ever shall contend thht the 
crown inalienably belongs to the living 
monarch, and to him alone; bul at the 
same time, I cannot conceal from my¬ 
self that such improper impressions ex¬ 
cited- abroad have a direct tendeni^ to 
shake the fundamental principles or the 
monarchy, and amongst others that most 
paramount principle of the constitution, 
that with the demise of the King alone 
his crown devolves upon his legitimate 
successor. 

My lords, amongst other extraordinary 
principles advanced at this day, we hear it 
now openly asserted, that t^e suspension 
of the regal power does not produce a 
suspension of the executive government. 
I take this principle not obliquely* I de¬ 
sire to be informed, whether the monar¬ 
chical branch of the constitution of this 
realm is of so little regard, its duties so 
trivial, as that it should be a matter of in- 
diflcrence whether it be competent to the 
exercise of its numerous functions or not: 
That it is merely an instrument whose 
commands and sanction are wholly un¬ 
necessary in the management of the po¬ 
litical machine. Is this doctrine to which 
your lordships, the hereditary counsel¬ 
lors of the Sovereign, can give your as¬ 
sent ? yet such is the undeniable inference 
to be deduced from the broad assertions of 
those ministers who tell you that under 
any circumstance of incapacity in the 
Sovereign, their authority as ministers re¬ 
mains fully in action. 

A most valued friend of mine (lord 
Holland) designedly forbore from advert¬ 
ing to the particular events of the year 
1789. I cannot on this point follow his 
example; and in recurring Ho those 
transactions, unless my memory deceives 
me much, the functions of the executive 
government were at that time considered 
by the servants of the crown, and were, in 
fact, suspended. Your lordships were then 
told by the lord president of the council,the 
illustrious father of the noble earl (Cam¬ 
den) who now holds the same situation, that 
this calamity had produced a complete 
suspension of all tihe functions of the exe¬ 
cutive government; and, he added> al¬ 
most all the duties of the couneil where 
he presided; almost, he said, becasue 
they had other duties to perform not ema¬ 
nating from the crown, but from the pHr- 
Hamciit.-*But as to this of suspen- 
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sioBuI am much mistaken if there cannot 
be found in the Foreign OfBce a letter^ 
signed by ^the n^arquis of Carmarthen, 
then Secretary for foreign aflbirs, in an¬ 
swer to a public dispatch^ wherein that 
nobleman states, that he could return no 
answer, being unable, from the King’s 
illness, to take his royal pleasure upon that 
subject, After what we hav^heard lately 
upon this point, it is necessary, my lords, 
to be apprised to what extent its adrocates 
suppose it can be carried. Are the func¬ 
tions of those created by the will of the 
Sovereign, all whose actions are regulated 
with reference to his will and sanction, to 
exist in full force at the very moment that 
these servants declare that their Spvereign 
cannot meet his parliament; that he can 
communicate with them when he is de¬ 
clared incapaUb to do so with the other 
estates of the legislature; that they, by 
fiction, can assume his pleasure and forge 
his directions; that they, his servants, 
may be wholly independent of him, their 
master ? If this be their doctrine, 1 ask 
those disciples of this new government 
at what time it was in this country that 
this government was acknowledged ? 1 
presume that those who tell us, that be¬ 
cause the King has once constituted them 
his ministers, therefore he has conferred 
upon them all rights, power and influence, 
are also prepared to contend for that doc¬ 
trine more monstrous, if possible, namely, 
that to them belongs the care of his royal 
person. In two questions were com¬ 

prehended in the consideration of his Ma¬ 
jesty Vservaiits; the first was the proper 
management of the executive govern¬ 
ment under such calamitous circumstances; 
the next was, 1 would call it, the care ra¬ 
ther than the custody of his Majesty’s 
person. My lords, when I first addressed 
you, 1 asked you whether in such an af¬ 
flicting emergency, you were willing 
to turn your backs upon your country. 
1 now call upon you to say, whether you 
are willing to turn your backs upon your 
monarch. (Hear, hear!) There is not, 
my lords, an ^dividual amongst his Ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects, whom if it pleased provi¬ 
dence to afflict with that most grievous of 
human calamities, which has its seat in the 
mind, to whom by the wisdom and the 
humanity of the laws, the King’s protec¬ 
tion would not be extended throngh the 
process of an appeal to the Court of Chan¬ 
cery, Surely then, I may ask your lord- 
.^ipatotell me whether,. when his Ma¬ 
jesty was pleased to appoint lecaeiaries of 
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Mate, and chaticellors pf the exchequer, 
he also gave to them the power of acting 
in such a calamitoiiB emergency as has 
now fallen upon ns ? I see po suai power 
expressed in their commissions; tnere^is 
no such power, delegated by law ; indeed 
it is no where to be found or traced, but in 
the assertions of those who claim this undue 
authority. My lord privy seal (earl West¬ 
moreland) assures you, that the prbient 
ministers are the persons best htted for the 
government of the country, and therefore 
he concludes that they should possess it, 
not under the crown, but without the 
crown. Another noble lord baa likened 
the possession of power without the sanc¬ 
tion of the executive to a ship that holds 
her course SU& tmpuhu remorum, although 
the shoals and quicksands are in vi^w. 
Really, my lords, a more unfortunate al¬ 
lusion than this 1 never heard. What! 
propose hopes of permanent safety, with 
the vessel of the state deprived of its 
steersman, amidst the horrors of the storm, 
its sails shattered, its mast gone by the 
board, and itself driven, as it were, by 
the contending elements upon those very 
rocks and shoals which the noble lord as¬ 
sumed only to be in prospect. It is not 
now, my lords, the time to enter upon a re¬ 
view of all those acts of ministerial policy, 
to which the partisans of ministers are so 
fond of referring. When the proper day 
arrives, they shall be informed of them, 
unless, indeed, these king-ministers, in the 
assumption of royal power, take shelter 
under the well known maxim of law, 
that the king can do wrong. Your lord- 
ships yvill then be enabled to appreciate 
the merits of their policy in our corameil- 
cial prosperity; in ourhnanciai resources. 
Then will you be called upon to pass 
judgment upon the propriety of suspend¬ 
ing the duties of, the executive ^ govern¬ 
ment, for the purpose of propping up the 
financial credit of the country: An act, 
which I must ever pronounce, amounting 
to nothing else than an high crime and 
misdemeanour. My lords, caA. yoqr eyes 
about you, and duly consider the critical 
situation in which your country stands. 
See yourselves incapablcito communicate 
legal directions to your generals, Vhetber 
tojmprove victory or to retrieve disaster: 
Whether to pursue success, if success 
should fortunately be our lot, or to rescue 
our gallaatsarmy. from aggravated sufier- 
ings, if defeat should be the melancholy 
consequence, tn sifeha state of things,, 
instead of tonfiding "in the inpuUu re- 
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Mftmi, in plnce df hope and con^lation^ 
oito#ing the eppaliiAg dangers ivhfch sur¬ 
round the empire, and-keepiagup the figure 
of the noble lord, 1 exclaim, 

Nonne Vide**, ut 
Nodum remigie Utus, 

£t maiub celeri lanctip Africo, 

^ Antenuseque gemaDt; ac binu iumbiis 

Vixdarare carma* 

Vobsint imperiusius 
jBqoor 

Hie Lord Chancellor said he rose under 
considertible difficulties, foi however other 
ford chancellors and persons of high au¬ 
thority^ had affixed the great se^il to letters 
patent without the sanction of the royal 
signature, yet he did not think himself 
authorised to affix it to the commission 
without havinff the sign manual of his 
Majesty. If ne had acted wrong, he 
wished their lordships to decide. He had 
acted unquestionably according to bis con¬ 
science, and that told him he had acted as 
lie ought. Their lordships would bear in 
thefr recollection that the monarchy was 
bereditary ; that the king of this country 
was king in his infancy—his old age—in 
health and in sickness; and if they should 
transfer the exercise of the royal func¬ 
tions fVom him, they did away with bis 
authority altogether. When his Majesty 
recovers he may, if it be bis royal plea¬ 
sure, appoint a Regency, with restrictions, 
or a lieutenant or any thing else, that 
wodid meet the emergency. In respect 
to What proceedings ought m the present 
instance to take place, all he could say 
was, that they lived in a country where 
monarchy had been known for centuries, 
where it had been always respected ; and 
that this was not the time to treat it dif¬ 
ferently. It was a wise maxim of the 
constitution, that the monarchy never 
could' be placed in such a state as 
to be declared incapable or inefficient; 
but a necessity such as the present, the 
constitution could not contemplate ; yet 
the time at which they ought to act should 
not be left to caprice. God forbid (said 
the learned lord) that the privy council 
'kbould have the right or the power of 
‘deOlaring the King incapable. It was a 
Uueiy with him; even what questions they 
had, aright to put this or that to the phy- 
^fittans. In 1788, the privy council com- 
'mttfjpdl themselves by the manner they en- 
IntD the examination. * It was the 
iMMon of lordThurlow and lolird Camden, 
W tbet time, that qu^tions should be 
the physicians as to What was the 
'nature df bis Majesty^ illness, and in 
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what time they ihoiight he%oii|d heiperi 
feclly recovered ? To thi s lim *qi)wst^ 
the physicians, however, dediond tugive 
an opinion. * 

He expressed himself, offHhe taat night 
: he their lordships, net in Irik own 
words, but in those of his MsqeSty’s phy¬ 
sicians. Suppose the privy council were 
to give it as their opinion that his Majerty 
was incapable or performmg his high 
functions, when perhaps on this very night 
they might be told he was in a stale of 
convalescence. What injury could be 
sustained by the report of the privy coun¬ 
cil being laid on their lordships table ? 
He was confident they would make that 
use of it which it was intended for. He 
would not say that it would gyre them that 
information that ought to stop the impor¬ 
tant work their lordships wished to begin; 
but it would give them a ground to go on. 
The sole consideration now was, whether 
the House, with such inf<>rmation as the 
privy council took leave to submit to thehr 
lordships, should pause for a shoit period, 
or whether it should at once go into that 
important work in which they may be 
hereafter engaged. For himself be would 
state his opinion, that he would do nothing 
but what the evil of the day required. 
Their lordships had certainly the right of 
interposition, but it was to be recollected 
that It was the necessity of the case that 
gave them that right, and that the proper 
and the correct time of interposing, was 
of course of the very essence of that ne¬ 
cessity. The noble lord felt most sen¬ 
sibly and sincerely that he would well de¬ 
serve, as he would certainly receive, the 
reprobation of his Sovereign, in case of his 
restoration, if through personal regards for 
him he abandoned the interests of the 
country. Believing both identified on the 
present question, he concluded with con¬ 
juring the House, as It valued the feelings 
of the Sovereign and the interests of the 
country to accede, to the present proposed 
adjournment. 

Lord Enkine spoke in answer to the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack. 
Hesaid, that it did not happen to him to 
be in parliament in the year 1788, when 
the question waa^fim disenssed ; but ft 
was his duty to turn his mind to the subject 
from the sitisation which he then filled ; 
and be was not only attentive to what pass^ 
ed on the occasion, but had also formed 
his own fixed opinion on the subject. 
The ndble and learned lord had alluded to 
the diflhreifces that took place in the opi- 
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lioiMof ibegmunenof that time^ oi») 
ref^taly Iholi never was any period of 
mr history mmdi^inguished by men of 
ligh talents^ but though honest pseo 
night difo on Iho’means of applying ab- 
tract qaealiofts, yat upon the wholot their 
lifferences wore immateriah and were 
lore as to ferns than as to principles. 

the great naxim of the constitution^ 
lat the kingly office never dies, they 
rere all agreed. The pains of death the 
Ling mutt sutler like every other human 
leing, but the kingly office was immortal, 
nd of this office tbere was no suspension; 
lere could be no suspension, for all the 
iculties of the government emanated from 
and depended upon it. In case of na- 
jral demise, t||e next heir instantly sup- 
died the place ; and, in a case, like the 
)resent, the states* of the realm had to 
ind the fact by whicii alone their juris- 
liction took place. In the year 1788, 
leir jurisdiction was delayed, because a 
SiilertNdce of opinion arose as to the mode 
ff proceeding; but nothing of the kind 
j^ok place now. They were not inter- 
ipted in their proceeding:—There was 
10 variance ; and the only business they 
iad to do waa to establish the ffict that 
ras to give them jurisdiction. In the 
inner instance they adjourned for four 
lays, to obtain the information upon 
irhich they were to proceed.—Now it was 
iroposed to adjourn for fourteen days for 
lothing. Till they had by their* own 
lamination found the King's personal in- 
ipacity, they had no power whatever ^to 
:t. He would abstain from all allusion 
what they would think fit to do when 
leir jurisdiction jihould commence, but 
le could not agree by concurring in the 
notion that the functions of the executive 
hould be suspended for seven weeks, 
vhich would actually happen, if the mo- 
ion of adjournment ^should be .agreed to. 
le denied the right of the two Houses to 
ipthe country without a govemment for 
lat time. A noble earl talked of setting 
le king aside. It was not that House or 
mother House of parliament by taking 
measures to supply, the defect qf the royql 
inctions, but ministers who set the King 
tide; and they did it against all the 
lalogiesof the constitution; for nothing 
mid be more outrageous against every, 
iriociple of thq constitution, than to lake i 
the the privy council*,andj 

uswtp the power of adjouming tbm-j 
lives from time to tigm. Ite^mlidthaarl 
lad no powers adjourn themselvea forj 
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one 4lay.iTlle bad Iboug^^ to id tbe 
first instance, anddie had coase^^oially ao| 
TOted for the adjourmnant toihis day. A 
jury having a verdiettofind eouid not ad* 
journ till they bad found itp-**The noble 
and learned lord on the woolsack bad not 
taken aiiy notice of the real quastioo be¬ 
fore them ; which was. That tftoy abould 
appoint a committee to examine the phy¬ 
sicians. that they mightaatisfy tbemaelvea 
of the fact of the King's incapacity, and: 
then they would emm themselvei to- 
proceed to remedy the defect. TiU they 
did this, every measure they took would 
be illegal. 

Earl Siank(^6B,\i, tto what the aohla 
and learned lord on the woolsack had ad¬ 
vanced, was entirely, he would not fay iwr 
tentionally, most gross and^ scandalooi. 
The two Houses were in the present pre¬ 
dicament declared by the Bill of Sights to 
befall and free representatives of all the 
states of the realm. And in that capacity 
alone could they act; nor couM timy do 
one act in ihat capacity more tfapn the 
necessity of the case required. A par¬ 
liament acted by the authority of the king. 
A convention acted by the authority bf 
necessity-r-and the necemity must be 
proved. They could not act witho^ fiiXl 
ascertaining the fact. They were like 
judge and jury in a court of law.—^They 
could not decide without having the evi¬ 
dence upon the case before them. They 
could take no hearsay evidence —>00 guc 
dixit from tlie noble and learned lord—no 
nor from the privy council* who bad mot 
themselves any right to take such exa¬ 
mination. They knew nothing in that House 
of the King's incapacity but from the as¬ 
sertion of the learned lord, and from the 
report of this privy council. By what 
law did this privy council take upon them* 
selves to declare the.King's incapaicity 
Not by the common law, and be was sure 
he had read more law books than the JUud 
Chancellor, and therefore he would take^ 
upon himself to say that it was notby way 
statute thattfaeyhad derived sucharightw 
The learned lord had ingeniously contrive^ 
to drive tbeir Iqrclihips aside from the noaq-' 
tion, to which .he had not*spokep ope 
word. He had ohioeen to talk aboutarqgqpt 
Had any one. else spoken a worq.aboq^ 
regent that day ? That was not-the busi¬ 
ness ww before them. These blessed 
ministers of the **King were anxious only 
to possess themselves of the whole powiw 
ofthe realm* j^d inat at a time jbe mpf^ 
tfemendous. ^e noble earl cohcrade4 
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with exhibiUQg a most striking picture of 
the present state of Europe* and of th^ 
danger&and confusion with which we are 
now threatened at home. 

The Marquis of Lmadowii in a most 
forcible manner, animadverted on the ar¬ 
gument of the Lord Chancellor, and said 
it was proposed to mdke them commit the 
crime of abandoning the country, while 
the executive government was totally sus¬ 
pended. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Suwex 
Mt It his duty to explain the motive and 
the ground of the vote which he should 
giye that night. He had ori a former day 
voted for the adjournment to this day, be¬ 
cause this was the day to which his Ma¬ 
jesty l^ad himself designed to prorogue the 
parliament. But now when it was further 
proposed to adjourn, he must declare that 
he should vote against it from coiisidera* 
tioDs of duty and attention to iiis Majesty. 
They would, be was persuaded, believe 
Chat be was most sensibly affected by the 
melancholy situation of the public affairs; 
and that he most fervently prayed for his 
Majesty's s|>eedy and ^perfect recovery. 
But be could not vote for an adjournment in 
circumstances so imminent, and parti culai- 
ly, because he desired to know who was 
to have the care of his Majesty's person ? 

' The House then divided on the Amend¬ 
ment, Contents 567 —Not-contents 88 . They 
then divided on the main question, Con- 
tehts 88 —-Not-contents 56. The House 
therefore adjourned to the 1 Sth December. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, Nottember 29. 

The House met again this day. Three 
members took the oaths and their seats ; 
and on the motion of Mr. Leicester and 
Mr*. Kenriitk, new writs were issued for 

• A 
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Milbourne Fort, in the room of lord Lewis¬ 
ham, called to the House of Peers, as earl 
of Dartmouth; and for Yarmouth, in the 
room of lord Vaienua, who had accepted 
the Chiitern hundreds. 

[King's Illness^^Examination of His 
Majesty’s Physicians before the Privy 
Council.] Mr. Secretary Ryder rose 
and addressed the House. They were 
now, he said, re-assenibled under the 
same unhappy circumstances which pre¬ 
vailed at their la.st separation. The con¬ 
tinuation of his Majesty’s malady had 
rendered it impossible to take measures 
for opening the session, proroguing the 
parliament, or for transacting any other 
public business. In this state ofthjngs, 
his Majesty’s ministers had assembled the 
privy council,*and called the physicians 
in attendance upon his Majesty before that 
body to examine them with respect to the 
actual state of his Majesty’s health—a 
copy of which Examination he now held 
in his hand. Having no means of com¬ 
municating in any other way information 
equally authentic and accurate to the 
House, he begged leave, having the per¬ 
mission of the council for that purpose, to 
present this Report at the table, with a 
view to its being read by the clerk. 

The Speaker apprehended, that if any 
member required that the question should 
be put, the report could not be received 
without this preliminary, though in many 
cases the silence of the House was taken as 
a presumption that there was no objection. 

Mr. Tierney did not mean to oppose the 
reception of the report, though he thought 
it right that the question should be put 
upon it before it should be laid upon the 
table. It was not the custom of the House 
to receive any papers without the question 
being'put, unless such as were moved for 
and ordered by the House, or such as were 
commanded to be laid before them by his 
Majesty; and however important this 
document might be, it was contrai y to the 
dignity of the House to receive it .without 
question, and he therefore proposed that 
the question should be put. 

The Speaker admitted that the observa¬ 
tions of the right hon. gent, were perfectly 
correct. He had beendispetsed to admit the 
present paper without a question, because, 
on consulting the journals of 1788,, he 
could find no objection made to a similar 
proceeding. 

The motion, That this paper be now 
delivered in,” was, then put, and agreed 
nenk con.' as v^s also a subsequeni niot 


tion. That it be now read. It was then 
read by tbe clerk as follows 

Copy of the EXAMINATION of the 
PHYSICIANS attending his Majesty ; 
taken upon Oatli, before the Lords of his 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Coun¬ 
cil, on the 28th and 29 th November 
1810. 

At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, 
the 28th of November, 1810; pre- 
8ent,» the Lords of. his Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Council. 

Their lordships being met; and the. 
physicians who have attended his Majesty 
during his present illness, attending the 
board. 

Dr. Henrv Revell Reynolds' 

Was called in, and sworn; and examined 
as follows : 

Question. —You are desired to acquaint 
this board, whether the state of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s health is such, as to render him 
incapable of coming in person to his par¬ 
liament, or of attending to any kind of pub¬ 
lic business?— A. His Majesty is certainly 
incapable at present of attending his par¬ 
liament, or transacting public business. 

What are the hopes, you entertain, of 
his Majesty’s lecpvery ? — I have very 
confident hopes of his Majesty’s ultimate 
recovery. 

Do you found the opinion, given in 
your answer to the previous' question, 
upon the particular symptoms of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s disorder; or upon general expe¬ 
rience in other cases of the same nature; 
or upon both ?—Upon both. 

Whether in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has fallen into, 
it has been found fr^m experience, that 
the greater number of persons so affected, 
have been cured ?—Undoubtedly. 

Can you form any judgment, or pro¬ 
bable conjecture, of the duration of his 
Majesty’s illness?—-No ; I cannot form 
any decisive opinion upon this subject: 
It varies in different persons; and the 
time has varied in his Majesty’s former 
indispositions. 

Whetlierj so far as experience enables 
you to judge of his Majesty’s disorder, 
yAiu think it more probable that his Ma¬ 
jesty will, oiP will not recover, so as to 
render him carable of attending to public 
business ?—I tniink^it much more pmbable. 
fhat his Majeftty will recover.^ My ex- 
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ptctetiaoi ai prtwot, are very oonfidea^k 
, of his Miyoitj's recovery. I speak this, 
however, with reference to the oncertainty 
that always attends inedioal otepictions: 
With this reterence^ 1 shhuld sav» from 
Yfhti I see tn his Majesty^ that 1 have no 
, doabtofite 

What degree of esqperience have you 
had jrourselfp in this pmrtidolar species of 
disoraer above forty years practice 
> as a physician, I have seen mtlnyy in- 
« stances or it. 

Whether any amendment has already 
taken place in ttie course of his Majesty’s 
disorder; akid whether the appearance of 
^ such amendment continues at present ?— 
" His Mijcsty is certainly better; and I am 
not sure, that he was not full as well, if 
.. not better yesterday, and continues so 
this morning, than he has been since I had 
the honour to attend his Majesty in this 
illness. 

Sir Henry Halford, Bart, called in and 
sworn ; and examined as Follows: 

You are desired to acquaint this Board, 
whether the state of his Majesty’s health 
is s«dk, as to render him incapable of com* 
ing in person to his parliament, or of at* 
uming to any kind of public business ?— 
1 think it is such as to prevent his coming 
to parliament, or attending to public bu* 


What are the hopes you entertain of his 
Majesty’s recovery ?—think it is in the 
highest degree probable, that bis Majesty 
will recover. 

So you found the opinion given in your 
answer to the previous question, upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty’s dis- 
^order; or upon general experience in 
Other cases of the same nature; or upon 
both ?—Upon both. 

Whether, in that.particular species of 
die disorder his Majesty has fallen into, it 
has been found from experience, that the 
fpuater number of persons so affected, 
have been caiod ?—I believe so. 

Can you form any judgment, or pro¬ 
bable coiyecture, of the duration of his 
Majesty’s illness ?*—1 cannot form a sa¬ 
tisfactory conjecture. i 

Whether, so for as experience enables 
|pOa to judge^ of his Majesty’s disorder, 
yon shink it more probable that his Ma- 
V 'JaMy will or will nor recover, so as to. 
render him capable of attending to public' 
liasineMif *^Miich more probable/ that his 
jUmtety will recover. * 

Vnm degtee of experienca have ydb 
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had yourself, in this particular species of 
disoraer ?**-*In the course of nineteen 
years, a good number of cases must have 
follen under my cognisance. 

Whether any amendment has already 
taken place, in the course of his Majesty’s 
disorder; and whether the appearance of 
such amendment continues at present 
A very considerable amendment has taken 
place in his Majesty’s symptoms. In the 
course of the last twenty four hours, his 
Majesty’s mental health has improved; 
but in the same space, his Majesty has 
been more indisposed bodily ; but I have 
just reason to believe, that I shall find 
that indisposition much mitigated on my 
retuqa this evening. 

Da. William Hbberoen,• called in and 
sworn; and examined as follows: 

You are desired to acquaint this Board, 
whether the state of his Majesty’s health 
is such, as to render him incapable of 
coming in person to bis parliament, or of 
attendmg to any kind of public business ? 
-—1 consider the state of his Majesty’s 
health to be such, as to render him inca¬ 
pable of coming in person to his parlia¬ 
ment, or attending to public business. 

What are the hopes you entertain of 
his Majesty’s recovery The greatest 
expectation of his Majesty’s recovery. 

Do you found the opinion, given in your 
answer to the previous Question, upon the 
particular symptoms of nis Majesty’s dis¬ 
order ; or upon general experience in 
other cases of the same nature; or upon 
both ?—1 found my opinion, upon the im¬ 
provement that has already taken place 
in his indisposition ; and the preaent in¬ 
tegrity of his faculties ; and the analogy 
this disorder bcMi 8 to his former illness. 

Whether, in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has fallen into, it 
bas been found, from experience, that the 
greater number of persons, so affected, 
have been cured ?—I firmly believe, that 
it does appear, that the greater number of 
persona' have been cured; but my own 
experience has not been great in that 
disorder. 

Can you form any judgment, or pro¬ 
bable conjertare, of the duration of his 
Majesty’s illness ?—*I can form no judg¬ 
ment of the precise duration. In general, 
I should judge that the duration ciaoot 
be long. 

Wketber, so far as expei ience enables 
yootb joc ge of his Majesty’s disorder, you 
think* it more probable t|^t ins Majesty 
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Will or will not recover, so as to render 
J)iin capable of attending to public busi¬ 
ness ?—1 fed in my ow*' mind no doubt 
that his Majesty will recover, and he ca¬ 
pable of attending to public busine.^s. 

What degree of experience have you 
had yourself, in this particular species of 
disorder?—Very little experience. 

Whether any amendment has alreadjr 
taken place in \hc course of his Majesty^^s 
disorder; nnd whether the*appearance of 
such amendment continues at present ?— 
Considerable amendment has taken place 
in his" Majesty’s ilisorder, and the amend¬ 
ment still continues. 


Whether any amendment has already 
taken place in the course of his Mdjesty’e 
disorder; and whether the appearance of 
such amendment continues ?—A very 
considerable amendment has taken place 
ill his Maje$ty\s disorder, which continued 
when 1 left; Windsor this morning. 

A true copy, W. Fawkener. 

At the Council Chamber Whitehall, tlie 
29th of November 1810; Present, the 
Lords of his Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council. 

Their lordships being.again met, and 
Dr. Matthew Batllte, ' 


Dr. Rorert Darling Willis, called in, 

and sworn ; and examined as foUuws : 

You are dSsired to acquaint this board, 
whether the state of his Maj'^sty’s health 
is such, as to render him incapable of 
coming in person to his parliament, or of 
attending to any kind of public hm?iners ? 
—His Majesty is incapable at present, of 
coming to parliament, or attending to any 
public business. 

What are tlie hopes you entertain of 
his Majesty’s recovery ^—I cnt^ rlrin very 
confident hopes of bis Majesty’s recovery. 

Do you found the opinion, given in 
your answer to the previous question, 
upon the particular symptoms of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s disorder; or upon geiitral expe¬ 
rience in other cjujcs of the same nature ; 
or upon both ?—Upon both. 

Whether, in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has fallen into, 
it I:a.> been found from experience, that 
the greater number of persons so oflectrd, 
have been cured ?—I believe the greater 
number an* ciiied. 

Can you form any judgment, or pro¬ 
bable conjecture, fd' the duration of his 
Majesty^s illness r—I cannot. 

bother, so far as experience enables 
you {o judge of his Moje!;ty^s disorder, 
you think it more probable that his Ma¬ 
jesty will, or will not recover, so as to 
render him cTipable of attending to pubb'c 
business ?—1 think It more probable that 
his Majesty will be capable of attending 
to public business. 

What degre'e of experience have you 
had yourself, in this particular species of 
disorder?—^From my earliest infancy, I 
had opportunities of observing complaints 
of this nature, as long as I remained under 
my father’s roof: During the last two and 
twenty years, I have seen a great variety 
«f cases of th^ nature, in private practice. ‘ 

VOL. XVII I. 


Attending the Board, was called in and 
sworn; and examined as follows: 

You are desired to acquaint this Board, 
whether the stale of liis Majesty’s health 
is .(;iich, as to render him incapable of 
coming in person to his parliament, or of 
attending to any kind of public busiiic.ss ? 
—I think his Majesty is, at present, inca¬ 
pable of coming to parliament, or of at¬ 
tending to any public business. 

What are the hopes you entertain of 
his Majesty’s recovery ?—I think it highly 
probable that his Majesty will recover. 

Do you found the opinion, given in 
your answer to the previous question, upon 
the particular symptoms of his Majesty’s 
disorder; or upon general experience in 
other cases <»f the same nature; or upon 
both ?—I found the opinion which I de¬ 
livered as au answer to the sec^md ques¬ 
tion, upon the consideration of the symp¬ 
toms of his Majesty ; upon perceiving no 
failure in the faculties of bis Majesty; 
upon the soundness of his Majesty’s con¬ 
stitution ; and upon the resemblance 
which his present illness has, to what 1 
have heard of his Majesty’s former ill¬ 
nesses of the same character. 

Whether, in tliat particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has fallen into, 
it has been found from experience, that 
the greater number of persons so affected 
have been cured?—I believe, that the 
greater number have recovered. 

Can you form any judgment or pro¬ 
bable conjecture, of the duration of his 
Majesty’s illness ?—1 can«forni no idea of 
the duration of his Majesty’s present in¬ 
disposition. If one considers what has 
taken place in his Majesty’s former ill¬ 
nesses, of the same kind, it is probable 
that it may'not continue very long. 

Whether, so for as experience enables 
you to jud^e of his Majesty’s disorder, 
you think it more probable that his Ma- 
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jesty ivill, or will not recover, so as to 
render him capable of attending to pub« 
lie business?—I can perceive no failure 
of his Majesty's faculties; and therefore 
I presume, if his Majesty should recover, 
that he will recover with the same capa¬ 
city for business, as before his. present 
illness. 

What degree of experience have you 
had yourself^ in this particular species of 
disorder ?—My experience has not been 
extensive. I have been in business for 
twenty years, and have occasionally seen 
patients affected with complaints of the 
same general character as that of his 
Majesty. 

Whether any amendment ha.s already 
taken place in the course of his Majesty's 
disorder; and whether the appearance of 
such amendment continues at present ?— 
H'ra Majesty is considerably better than 
he was ten days ago. He is certainly 
loniewliat better than he was yesterday 
evening, and periiaps a shade better than 
yesterday morning. 

A true copy, W. Fawkener. 

The report was then laid on the table. 

The Umncdlor of iltc Exchajaer, the 
House having just heard the depositions of 
h i s Ma i e.sty 's p IJ y sic ians read, fe 11 i t h i s d u ty 
to rise, for the purpose of suggesting to 
the considf ration of the House the course 
of proceeding which he trusted they would 
agree with him in adopting. He was per¬ 
suaded, that while the House must have 
received a melancholy impression from 
the unanimous concurrence of his Ma¬ 
jesty's physicians, in answer to the first 
ijuestioii that had been put to them, re¬ 
lative to ihfe capacity of his Majesty to 
come in person to his parliament, or to 
attend to public business," they must 
also have desired considerable consolalioii 
and .satisfaction from tl!c replie.s which had 
been made to the other (jnestiuns proposed 
to those gentlemen, lie \vu> persuaded 
that it had afforded a iiigh gialiiiration to 
those who heard him, and that if would 
afford a high gratilicatioii to all liis Ma¬ 
jesty's loyal and alRjclionatc subjects, to 
find thatr his Majesty's phybicians con¬ 
curred unanimously In opinion with re- 
ipect to the great probability of his Ma¬ 
jesty's recovery. However varied the 
language of these gentlemen appeared to 
be, their sentiments were neaijy the same. 
With some shades of dilFcrence in point 
of strength in their expsessions, they had 
all uniformly declared their«conffdent ex- 
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pectation of his Majesty's recovery, some 
carrying that expectation to as great a 
degree of certainty as could'be supposed 
to attach to any thing human and neces¬ 
sarily contingent. 

The next point to the expectation thus 
joyfully held out of the recovery of his 
JNlajesty, a point of not less importance; to 
the feelings and happiness of his Majesty's 
subjects, was the opinion of the physicians 
that there was a fair prospect of his Ma¬ 
jesty's recovery in such a manner as would 
enable him safely to resume the direction 
of public business. On this part of the 
subject the House must have heard with 
peculiar pleasure the particular details of 
Dr. Heberden and Dr. Baillic. Dr. He- 
berdeft declared that he founded his ex¬ 
pectations of Ills Majesty'# recovery on 
“ the present integrity of his Majesty'.s 
faculties;" and Dr. Baillie, “ on a con¬ 
sideration of the symptoms of his Majes¬ 
ty's disorder, and perceiving no failure in 
the faculties of his Majesty, and on thtt 
soundness of his Majesty's coiisiilution." 
The House and the country, therefore, had 
not only reason to indulge the pleasing 
expectation of his Majesty's recovery, 
but to be assured tliac notwithstanding the 
advanced period of his Majesty's life, and 
notwithstanding the circumstance of llie 
present indisposition of his Majesty being 
the recurrence of a former one, his Ma¬ 
jesty's physicians expressed in their state¬ 
ments an earnest confidence that liis Ma¬ 
jesty would recover in .sufficient ciurgy to 
discharge the high duties of his station, 
and tiiathe would regain a sound constitu¬ 
tion, and an unimpaiied stale of mind. 

The next interesting point in the exa- 
1 mlnution of the physicians to which the 
I llou>e would direct their attention, was 
the probable duration of his Majesty's ill- 
I ness. On this point the physicians had 
I given their opinion with a caution and a 
reserve which might have been expected 
from persons of their high character upon 
such a subject, and which did credit to 
their testimony. They had stated them¬ 
selves generally to be incapable of exactly 
dcterniiniiig. One said that he •* could 
not form a satisfactory conjecturebut 
however uncertain the period, it would 
be found by referring to the examinations 
ofDrs. Heberden and Baillie, that those 
gentlemen were of opinion that from a 
consideration of what has taken place in 
his Majesty's former illness of the same 
kind it is probable that the duration of 
his Majiesty's illness would^ not bo Longi 
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There was only another point which it was 
material to consider, namely, the progress 
which the House had a right to indulge 
in believing, and which indeed they were 
assured, his Majesty had already made to¬ 
wards amendment; a circumstance which 
must surely aObrd great consolation to the 
House, as the course they were to pursue 
may ^^robably turn on that point—namely 
tlie present state of his Majesty’s disorder, 
and what degree of amendment is to be 
expected. 

To the questions which had been pro¬ 
posed to his Majesty’s physicians on a 
former occasion, a new question had been 
added. It was some consolation to re¬ 
flect, that it W'as a new question. 
It was some consolation to find that 
there was a* present propriety in such 
a question. Unfortunately, at the period 
of the examination of his Majesty’s phy¬ 
sicians in 1788, no symptoms of abatement 
in his disorder justified the introduction of 
such a question, as that which had now 
been proposed. The manner in which it 
had been answered evinced Its propriety 
and necessity. Dr. Reynolds declared 
I’liat his Majesty was ce rtainly belter, 
and that he was full as well, if not better, 
on the day before, and continued so that 
morning, than he had been since he had 
had the honour of attending him.” Sir 
H. Halford was of opinion, *• 'J'hat a con¬ 
siderable amendmenl had taken place in 
his Majesty’s health, in the course of the 
last twenty-four hours; that his Majesty’s 
mental healiii had very much improved, 
although his bodily indisposition had some¬ 
what increased, an indisposition, however, 
which he had reason to suppose, would be 
soon abated.” Dr. Ilebcrdcn declared, 

'' That he thought his Maje.>ty consider- 
abiy amended.” Dr. Willis the same. 
Dr. Bail lie, examined the day after the 
other physicians, expressed his convic¬ 
tion ** That his Majesty was considerably 
better than he was ten days ago; that he 
was somewhat better than yesterday even¬ 
ing, and a shade better than yesterday 
morning.” Let this statement of Dr. 
Baillie’s be compared with that madeon the 
preceding day by Dr. Reynolds, That up 
to the time of his examination his Ma¬ 
jesty w'as as well if not better, than he 
had been since he had had the honour of 
attending him and from that com¬ 
parison the House would derive the most 
pleasing assurance of his Majesty’s actual 
and progressive amendment. With this 
information before them—with tl\e moral 
certainty of Bis Majesty’s recovery from 
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his present indisposition—with the con¬ 
fident belief that that recovery would be 
attended by a complete restoration of the 
vigour of his Majesty’s mind, and the 
soundness of his constitution—with the 
assurance that a considerable^amendment 
had already taken place in his Majesty’s 
health, although with an uncertainty as to 
the period when his complete convales¬ 
cence might be expected—with all these 
feelings and impressions, the House had 
now to determine on the course which it 
would be most expedient for them to pur¬ 
sue. They had to determine whether it 
would he proper for them to take im¬ 
mediate steps to supply the existing de¬ 
ficiency in the exercise of ihe royal au¬ 
thority, or whether it Would not be more ex¬ 
pedient under the present circumslancesj 
with a view also to give a facility to the 
speedy recovery of his Majesty, to pause 
and to allow a further interval; while an 
expectation, a hope, or even a chance ap¬ 
peared of the accomplishment within tlut 
interval of an event so desirable. 

In proposing to the House these two 
questions for their serious consideration, 
lie might be allowed to say, that their 
present situation was one of extreme cala¬ 
mity, and the more anxiously and deeply 
to be lamented, because they must all be 
aware that the House had only a choice of 
difiiculties.—^Thcy had only an alleriiative 
of evil. It was for ihciii however to alle¬ 
viate as much as possible that evil by their 
discretion and wisdom. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, he did not presume to sup¬ 
pose that he could offer any proposition for 
their adoption that would be free from 
criticism or objection, but he did think, 
that on a view of the whole case, and with 
reference to those answers of the physi¬ 
cians to which he had begged leave to di¬ 
rect the attention of gentlemen, the House 
could not act in a Way more /consonant to 
their own feelings, and to the feelings of 
the country, than in the temperate exercise 
of their discretion, to allow a furjlitr in¬ 
terval, duringwhich the expectation which ^ 
had been fondly cherished might be hap¬ 
pily realised. With this hope, and under 
these impressions, he should recommend 
another adjournment for Voiirtcen days; 
feeling, that that might be a very im¬ 
portant period, and that, during that pe¬ 
riod the accomplishment of the object for 
which the Jhlouse and the country so 
ardently prayed, required that the subject 
should be agitated as little as possible im 
parliament. .In stating to the , House that 
it WSL8 desirable to aRbrd as much time for 
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the recovery of his Majesty as could be 
consistent with the public interest and the 
regularity of their proceedings, he was 
free to declare, however, that at the expi¬ 
ration of the period to which he recom¬ 
mended the House to adjourn, unless such 
an amendment should take place in his 
Majesty^s health as to afford a reasonable 
Jiope of his speedy recovery, he should 
not consider it consistent with the public 
interest farther to delay taking parlia¬ 
mentary steps to supply the deficiency in 
the executive government, 

Before he sat down, he must beg leave 
to advert to some objections w^hich it was 
probable would be made to his proposition. 
He had been given to understand that it 
would be urged, that by adopting that 
proposition, the House would act in op¬ 
position to the precedent of 17S8, and in 
dereliction of their duty. With respect to 
that part of the objection which related to 
precedenr, he could not conceive that any 
lUtiii could so misapply or so misconstrue 
the precedent of I78S, as to suppose that 
it would be contradicted by the adoption 
of the present proposition. In f788, the 
House proceedeci to an investigation of 
their own, conceiving justly that they had 
no right to take any steps but on informa¬ 
tion which they had themselves obtained. 
Far w'ould it be from him to propose a de¬ 
parture from such a precedent. Were he 
standing there to propose the commence- 
merit i»f a proceeding, the eflect of which 
would be no less than for an interval (how¬ 
ever he mitilu hope to Cod sliort) to de¬ 
throne the Monarch, he should hold it im¬ 
possible that the House could commence 
such a proceeding without an inquiry into 
the facts solemnly had and Instituted by 
themselves. In t ho former case he thought 
the House had adopted the proper course: 
but then, it would be recollected, that the 
prospect of recovery 'was at that time 
comparatively faint in tlio extreme, and as 
to amendment, there was absolutely none. 
Now, however, there was .i prospect even 
of a speedy recovery, and the amendment 
had commenced. Were the cases then, 
he should wish to ask, at all analogous ? 
From an examir^alion of that precedent, if 
it were properly looked at, it w'ould ap¬ 
pear that it afforded no ground for tjie 
House in the present circumstances to pro¬ 
ceed immediatelv to an inquiry of its own. 
It was indeed in direct opposition to any 
such proceeding itnmcdiateiy; for though 
an inquiry by a Committdb had been insti- 
luted«*-though the suspensioirof the royal 


functions had existed for three months, 
and though a Regency bill had actually 
passed the House of Commons, and reach¬ 
ed a Committee in the House of Lords, yet 
w hen the Lord Chancellor, without any 
such authoritative document as that now 
on the tabic, stated on the IQtii of Febru¬ 
ary that an improvement had taken place 
in his Majesiy^s health, an adjournment 
was agreed to for five or six days t then a 
second adjournment was carried, and so 
the proceeding was suspended by succes¬ 
sive adjournments up to the Dili of the suc¬ 
ceeding month, when bis Majesty wfis 
happily in a state to attend to public busi¬ 
ness. lie did not mean to say—he wished 
to God he could—that the amendment 
which had taken place in this instance was 
equal to that which had be^n announced 
by lord 'i'hui'Iow in 1780; but what he 
hud said sufliciently proved according to 
liis conception, that they could not be 
justly charged with having in this instance 
violated the principle of that precedent. 
When an adjournment then had been 
agreed to upon a inciie informal statement, 
alter a suspension of the royal functions 
for tliree or four months, it was in vain to 
Sdv thit the House was bound by that pre¬ 
cedent or by the constitution to adopt any 
particular proceeding on this occasion. 
It was left completely at liberty to act ac¬ 
cording to its di'x'ietion, with a view to 
the inierests of the |mblic and th.e benefit 
of the sovereign. In the exercise then of 
the little discretion that belonged to iinn- 
self, he fcH it his duty to propose the 
course most likely in his huinble appre¬ 
hension to conduce to both, and concluded 
by moving, That the House'do at its ris¬ 
ing adj(»urn for Iburtecn days. 

Mr. IMiiibiead. adverting totiie anticipa¬ 
tion of objections to his motion by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, observed, 
that he had heard before lie came down to 
the Ho^s.^ lint the right lion. gent, meant 
to profK)sc an adjourinnenl for a week, 
being only cue-half the time whith he 
now aciualiy announced. But having 
learnt what steps had been taken by the 
[>rivy council, and what information had 
been tiiore given, he could hardly per¬ 
suade liimaelf to believe that the right hoii. 
gent, really intended to move an adjourn¬ 
ment for a week, far less for fourteen days, 
after the two adjournments which had al- 
ready taken place. 'I’he report of the exa¬ 
mination of the physicians had been deli¬ 
vered in: and, notwithstanding the prece¬ 
dent ofdTSS, he was glad his right 
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hon. fViend (Mr. Tierney) had not suffered 
H to be laid on the table without the ques¬ 
tion being put upon it: for if there were 
flome things in that precedent to be kept 
in view in order to be followed, there 
were others to be remembered for the pur¬ 
pose of being avoided. In the report he 
found it stated by the physicians that, 
after an interval of some weeks, his Ma¬ 
jesty was incapable of meeting his parlia¬ 
ment, or of transacting public business; 
and no period was fixed at which his reco¬ 
very might with confidence be expected. 
In what situation then was the country, 
when, to use the memorabie words of lord 
Camden, president of the council in 1788, 
the whole functions of the executive 
power were suspended ?” Twice liad he 
^(the Speaker) taken the chair without the 
ordinary authority ? Why did the minis¬ 
ters give notice only to their friends that 
it was necessary to attend the House, 
though not called together in the usual 
manner for the dispatch of public business, 
whilst no notice, that he was aware of, 
was given to those who had generally been 
their political adversaries r The meeting 
of the House under such circumstances, 
could only be justified by the necessity 
resulting from the suspension of the royal 
functions. In 14 days from that period, 
the House being again assembled in con¬ 
siderable numbers, the right hon. gent, 
proposed to adjourn for another fortnight 
without taking any steps to supply the de¬ 
ficiency of the executive power. Against 
that delay he had prote.5ted, and the 
House having divided, against that delay 
he voted. The right hon. gent, had then 
just returned from Windsor, where he had 
seen the King's physicians, and reperJed, 
as had been also reported to the public, 
that his Majesty w^as in a state of progres¬ 
sive amendment; and upon this informa¬ 
tion he founded his motion. The right 
hon. gent, to his infinite surprise in that in¬ 
stance had used the same language ; but 
he (Mr. Whitbread) having been then 
disappointed could not again be deceived. 
Happy as he was at that time iiiihe hopes 
of his Majesty’s speedy recovery, still he 
was of opinion that the House ought to 
have adjourned only from day to day. If 
his proposition had then been acted upon, 

’ be asked whether the House would pow, 
at the end of 14 days, have been engaged 
in agitating the question, whether or not it 
should take the first step for the supply of 
an executive government? On that even¬ 
ing, at the vry moment the right hon. 
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gent, was speaking, and representing his 
Majesty as in a state of progressive amend¬ 
ment, it afterwards appeared that the King 
was actually worse! Were the bulletins 
true or false ? If false, it was a base and 
unprincipled delusion on the public, if 
true, they were in direct contradiction to 
what had been stated in the House ; for 
on Thursday when the right hon. gent, 
had given so favourable a report, and on 
the Friday following, the bulletins inform* 
ed the public that his Majesty had had an 
increase of fever. The report now giveri 
in and laid on the table, contained ques¬ 
tions, that ought not to have been asked 
it stated however that his Majesty was bet¬ 
ter than he bad been 10 days ago, which 
excluded the day on which the right hon. 
gent, had said that his Majesty was in a 
state of progressive amendment, so that his 
I Majesty was wmrse, both before the time 
I when the right hon. gent, had made this 
I statement and after. Ills Majesty was 
' better when the right hon. gent, was at 
Windsor, but worse both before and after 
that period. 

In a time like the present, when the 
exercise of the royal functions was so es¬ 
sential to the interests of the country, he 
could not allow any farther adjournment 
to be carried without using his endeavours 
to have the physicians examined by a 
committee of the House. If the House 
had before adjourned only to the next 
day, as he had proposed, and had found 
that his Majesty became worse, that he* 
had f.illen into a state of greater mental 
derangement, could it then have resisted 
a motion for the examination of the phy¬ 
sicians, by a committee of its own ? He 
thought it impossible. He had a proper 
finding (»f delicacy for the King, but he 
entertained also a just sense of delicacy 
towards the people and the constitution. 
As to personal delicacy for tbe Sovereign, 
that was a point very much misunder¬ 
stood. His Majesty himself^ he had no 
doubt, would be the first to scorn and 
reprobate any personal delicacy, if shewn 
to him at the expence of bringing the 
kingly oilice which he had held with so 
much advantage and satisfaction to his 
subjects, into disrepute and contempt. 
What he must ask, was the meaning of 
the words of lord Camden, That the 
whole functions of the executive govern¬ 
ment were'suspended ?" What could be 
done in the ap^ual situation of affairs ? 
What sentence could be executed ? Was 
there now any fountain of mercy ? Could 
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amserabk culprit be pardoned? Could 
a general be appointed ? Could reinforce¬ 
ments be sent to lord Wellington if that 
ahould be requisite ? Who was to perform 
these functions ? Could they (the minis¬ 
ters) do all this; they« who possessed a 
power to which they had no more right 
than any other individuals ? If they could, 
then they were regents. You, (said Mr. 
Whitbread) talk of dethroning the King, 
a most improper and absurd expression— 
but you, yourselves, do worse, tor you 
take the crown from the constitution. 
Had the right hon. gent, a greater right to 
call the privy council together than any 
^other member of that body ? The neces¬ 
sity justified that measure, but if the pe¬ 
riod of the existence of .such a necessity 
was improperly prolonged, the justifica¬ 
tion was gone. Let the House cou:»ider 
the time at which the whole executive 
functions were suspended, a time when a 
week had to carry a load of events before 
borne by centuries ! If a military com¬ 
mander abroad siiould be wanted—if it 
should be requisite to appoint one at home, 
bow was the deficiency to be supplied P 
if they (the ministers) were to abuse the 
authority which they now assumed, so as 
to cal) for the animadversion of the House, 
to whom could the Commons go with 
their address ? Did they (the ministers) 
propose any remedy for all this ? No, the 
House was misled by false impressions as 
to the state of the King^s health, and even 
since the examination of the physicians it 
appeared that his Majesty had had but 
•an indifferent night. Yet another fort¬ 
night was to elapse before any steps were 
lo be taken to find a substitute 1 Were 
they to be frightened from performing 
their duty to the public, by being told 
that by taking measures to supply the 
executive they would be dethroning the 
King? Who ever proposed to dethrone 
the King ? When in the reigns of George 
the first and George the second, regen¬ 
cies were appointed to administer the go¬ 
vernment in their name in their absence 
—when ill the year 17SS, a regent was to 
be chosen during the King^s incapacity, 
the power beigg to be delivered, back 
again to his Majesty, the moment he be¬ 
came capable of managing it—were these 
' proceedings considered as a dethronement 
of the King ? And were they now to be 
told, that they were dethroniag his Ma¬ 
jesty^ and threatened with words and 
imputations like these, in* order to prevent 
their taking that course whibh the occa- j 
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sion demanded. No, Sir, (continued Mr. 
Mr. Whitbread), we do not propose to 
dethrone the Monarch ; but they are en¬ 
deavouring to divide the crown from the 
constitution, and whoever votes with them 
in such an attempt, will do that which 
tends directly to the destruction of the 
constitution. Was this then our constitu¬ 
tion which formed the wonder and admi¬ 
ration of the world ? Was it now to be 
proved, that when the Sovereign was in* 
capacitated by any malady, as long as he 
was likely to get well, so long the govern¬ 
ment could go on without any King at all ? 
Let the House mark the progress of this 
doctrine. 

In the year I7S8, the novelty of the 
case fdrmed an apology for some things, 
which in looking back to the history of 
that period, it might appear better not to 
have done, liut.did any unnecessary de¬ 
lay take place in taking the proper steps ? 
No, though much time was protracted in 
debate, the whole bent of both Houses 
was for the supply of the deficiency up to 
the time when lord Thurlow reported to 
the House of Lords, not that the King was 
better, but that be was in a state of con¬ 
valescence. Up to that time measures 
were in progress to constitute a substitute 
for the incapacitated Monarch. Now, 
however, they were called upon to lie on 
their onrs and do nothing ; and that, too, 
out of delicacy to the King! Why, if the 
King deserved, as ho was convinced he* 
did, the respect and aiicetion which his 
subjects entertained for him, he would be 
more hurt at the neglect and contempt of 
the Kingly office and of the constitution, 
than pleased at any -delicacy shewn to 
his own personal feelings. The right 
hon. gent, even deprecated the agitation 
of the question, for fear of increasing his 
Majesty’s malady; but the subject was 
long debated in *1788, during a period of 
three months, and yet amidst all that dis¬ 
cussion the King had got well. At the 
period of 1788-9, the person who filled 
the situation now held by the right hon. 
gent.—a person to whom he was politi¬ 
cally opposed, but whom he wished to 
speak of with respect, whatever he thought 
of many of his doctrines, had the confi¬ 
dence of the nation; and the country 
thought, that the powers of the govern¬ 
ment (he spoke historically), could not, 
under the circumstances, be lodged in 
better hands. Did he (the Chancellor of 
the Exi'hequer) and his colleagues then 
flatter themselves that they^could occupy 
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such a large space in the public mind ? 
Could they be permitted to go on as Mr. 
Pitt had done? In 1789, when the King 
recovered, it was most unfortunate that 
some remedy had not been provided 
against the recurrence of a similar cala¬ 
mity ; a calamity to uhtch all mankind 
were subject, and from which even kings 
ivere not exempt. Provision ought then 
to have been made for such an exigency 
as this. In 1801 and 1803, he had to an¬ 
swer for his share of negligence in this re¬ 
spect, and for this he blamed himself, 
though at the former period not an old 
member of parliament. But out of deli¬ 
cacy to the King personally, instead of 
i'eeliiig fori he Kingly office, he had suf¬ 
fered that occasion to pass. 

In I78S-P, the measure for supplying 
the deficiency was only abandoned when 
his Majesty was accessible to all his sub¬ 
jects, and in full vigour of mind and body 
immediately after his illness; when he 
went abort, shewing himself to his loyal 
and aifectionate peqple, and when the 
anxiety of the public mind was (piicted 
by the solemn ollering up of thanks in the 
metropolitan cathmlral of this kingdom 
for his recovery, on which occasion his 
Majesty in person attended. In IvSOI and 
1805, he was more or less accessible, 
though during the latter period the defect 
ill his Majesty’s eye-sight ought to have 
direcled the attention of ministers to the 
proper measures of preparation for a state 
of things like the present. Now, how¬ 
ever, his Majesty was inaccessilih*. and it 
was only fiom ntlior persons that mifiisters 
had th<iir information on the subject of 
the King*‘j malady. i'>en thoiigli liis 
Majesty •-bould recover, It ought to be 
considriKi tliat it was llio recovery of a 
man very far advanced in years ; and of 
a man (sjjcaking of him as a man) who 
must bo niucii mo«’c in the power of 
others than hefore. The tUfect in his 
Majesty’s sight, too, had been stated by 
his Majesty^8 ministers them elves as a 
reason tor retuhing access to him on many 
important occasions. Let the House then 
only duly consider the present situation 
of afiairs, and afterwards let him, who 
could do it, vote for the adjournment—no 
steps being taken to supply the defi¬ 
ciency of an executive gavtrnnient. For 
his part he was not able to conceive, that 
the right hon. gent, could succeed in his 
motion. After what they had before seen, 
after they had ascertained that, on the 
vary day wh^n the right hon. gent, had 
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in 80 extraordinary ? tfay told them of the 
progressive amendment of the King, his 
Majesty had in reality become worse, he 
trusted they would not now vote for thi^ 
adjournment upon a similar statement. 
He at least would vote against it. He 
thought the House ought to lose no time 
in examining the physicians by a com¬ 
mittee uf its own, and then, if it should 
be necessary, and God granl, he said, 
that it may not, proceed to take the proper 
measures to supply the country with an 
executive government. Even though it 
should not be necessary to put the mea¬ 
sure ill execution at present, still they 
ouglil to be prepared for the worst; they 
ought to have a remedy ready in case of 
any future suspension of the royal func¬ 
tions. Even if his Majesty should be re¬ 
stored, and be able to encounter all th© 
accumulated business which perhaps might 
occasion a relapse, still they ought to b© 
provided with some mode of supplying an 
executive authority, to which they them¬ 
selves and posterity might refer on the 
occurrence of a similar calamity. Thus, 
(concluded Mr. Whitbread), I have taken 
the liberty to submit, with the utmost sin¬ 
cerity, my views to the House, on thi* 
most important subject, feeling with all 
proper delicacy for the King personally, 
but feeling more strongly for the kingly 
office, the country and the constitution. 

Mr, Vor/ce w'as convinced, that every 
member of that House was equally ac¬ 
tuated by a strong feeling of loy¬ 
alty fo the King, and a firm regard U> 

I the principles and integrity of the con- 
I stitution. Whatever differenceof opinion 
I might exist respecting the course, which it 
I would be proper for the House to pursue, 
i thetre points he was certain they were 
I all agreed. For hs own pjrt, he must 
observe, that, accordi*'*;/ to his view of the 
question, however the ilouse may decide 
as to what it was fit to do, under the pre¬ 
sent circumstances, they were bound to> 
regulate themselves by a consideration of 
what was due to his Majesty personally, 
as Well as what was due to the safety and 
wcllare of the country. In fact, these 
considerations were one ^and the same, 
inasmuch as the same duty that enjoined 
them to attend to the feelings and interests 
of his Majesty wasequally binding on them 
with regard to the security of the country. 
They could dot violate or neglect the duty 
they owed their Sovereign, without at tb© 
same time violating or neglecting their 
^uty to their country : nor, on the other 
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hftqdt Tiolate or neglect' the duty they 
owed their country, without being guilty 
of a .breach or neglectof their duty to their 
Sovereign. He was perfectly ready to admit, 
that the situation in which the House was un- 
fortunately (>laced was, no doubt, difficult 
and embarrassing; and he was confident 
that in such a situation every man would 
feel a just consideration for those who 
may differ from him in opinion, and look 
without suspicion or prejudice to the line 
of conduct the}’ may feel themselves 
bound to pursue. One great principle 
of action with the House on this occasion 
should be, that, as their assembling was 
altogether anomalous, they should not pro¬ 
ceed Co any act which the necessity of 
the case did not call for. They were in 
duty bound to do whatever wasnecessary; 
but farther than that, they could not pro¬ 
ceed with propriety. The hoii. gent, who 
had just sat down, had, for the purpose of 
supporting his general argument, strongly 
stated the great public inconveniencies 
under which the country at present la¬ 
boured. That the country unfortunately 
laboured under these inconveniencies there 
could be no doubt; but the question to be 
considered in that instance really was, 
whether the inconveniencies to which the 
country would be exposed, if that hon. 
gent, could persuade the House lo adopt 
the course ho recoin in ended, would not be 
'much greater ? His right hon. friend had 
truly staled, that the House had but a 
balance oPdifficultics. But the hoii. gent, 
in his statement of the course that should 
be adopted appeared to have gone rather 
further than the precedent of 17S8 would 
warrant. If the inconveniencies were 
such as to leave the Plouse no option, but 
to proceed without any delay to take 
measures for supplying the deficiency in 
the executive, how, h.e would ask, could 
tbeparliamenthavebeenjustiiicd in l7S8,in 
saflering three or four months to elapse, 
without compleling such measures at the 
conclusion of even such a long period ? 

It was perfectly true, that the year 17S8 
was a time of peace ; and that the country 
was not tlien pressed by such momentous 
difficulties as at present, if unfortunately 
tbe King's illness should continue for the 
aftnae length of Umc. But if the argu- 
meot by reference to the precedent of 1788 
were good at all, it would pieclude that 
House Irora resorting to the * course pro¬ 
posed by the hon. gentleman. 

Without wtshing at *all to go at any 
longthiato arericiir of the inconveniencies* 
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on the other side, be might, he supposed be 
p^mitted to advert shortly to some of them. 
There was certainly no reason to apprehend 
that the illustrious person who would 
most likely be appointed Regent, would 
adopt any measures that would not bo 
for the interest of the country ; or that 
any rash or ill advised steps would be 
taken under his government: still that 
was possible. He could certainly con* 
ceive it possible that a Regent might be ad¬ 
vised to take measures To overset the 
whole system of foreign and" domestic 
policy, by which the present Sovereign 
had governed these realms. In such a 
case, he would ask any man whether such 
a change of system would not be an in- 
conveftience? Would it, he would ask, be no 
inconvenience if the Regent were to be 
advised to change the whole system of 
foreign policy by which the affairs of this 
nation bad been administered—to with¬ 
draw our army from the peninsula, and 
refuse all further support to Spain and 
Portugal ? He had stated this possible case, 
only to shew, that the other side of the 
question had also its inconveniencies. But 
the hon. gent, appeared to him to have 
animadverted in stronger terms than they 
merited upon the situation in which his 
Majesty's servants were placed. That 
situation was such that they had nothing 
to consider but how they should best per¬ 
form their painful duty ; a situation from 
which they could not he relieved, until a 
sufficient authority should happily be n- 
established to continue, or dispense witii 
their further services. Under .such cir¬ 
cumstances, then, it was absurd to suppose 
that an\’man in llieir situation would ad¬ 
vise the House to do any thing but W'hat 
the necesf<!ty of the case might require. 
As to what had been said by the hon. 
gent, respecting the change which took 
place subseqaetit to the statement of his 
right huB. friend previously to the last ad¬ 
journment, w'hich statement the hon. mem¬ 
ber seemed to insinuate had b^ii made 
with a view to practise a deception on tiiat 
House, his observations might have some 
weight, if his right hon. friend had in this 
instance grounded his motfon of ad¬ 
journment on his own personal examina- 
tioa of the King's physicians. But his 
right hon. friend proposed no such pro¬ 
ceeding, fris motion being founded upon a 
more authentic document; the report, 
upon oath, of the physicians made to tlw 
privy ccuncil. This report, he was con- 
ffikotyWhataver opinion gejitlemen migiit 
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MterUin as' to ivbat should done by 
Abe House must bve been b^ard with 
neral satisfaction. Itstated^no doubt, that 
his Majesty was at present incapable of com- i 
in^ In person to his parliament^ or ofattend- 
kig to business; but afso stated, that h» 
restoration was confidently expected, as 
well as that a considerable amendmdht had 
already taken place. Upon the whole he 
was convinced that the report fully jus¬ 
tified the proposition of his right hon. 
Iriend for an adjournment for a fortnight, 
tbongh he was ready to admit, that, if his 
Majesty's health should not be consider¬ 
ably improved at the end of a fortnight, 
it would then be necessary to resort to 
measures for supplying the deficiency. 
He could not be persuaded, that the feel¬ 
ings of the House and of the countiy would 
not be inclined to allow some further time 
to relieve his Majesty in a state of re¬ 
covery, from the anxiety which would re¬ 
sult from the agitation of this question. 
He was certain that this short interval, 
that this fair play would be allowed to 
his Majesty, and that no measures would 
be taken which were not actually ne¬ 
cessary. 

Mr. Ponsonby contended that the right 
kon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had, in the arguments he urged in support 
of the question of adjournment, steered 
completely clear of the actual question he 
proposed. Tiiat right hon. gent, had 
mored the House to adjourn for a fort¬ 
night, because his Majesty’s physicians 
had reported that his Majesty's malady 
had undergone an amendment, and that 
they entertained a confident expectation 
of his Majesty's ultimate recovery. For 
his own part, he was rejoiced to say that 
there was a very high probability of his 
Majesty's ultimate recovery. But that 
was not the question. The question really 
was, whether that House was, in that in¬ 
stance, as fully informed on the subject of 
his Majesty's disease, as according to the 
principles of the constitution it ought; or 
whether they should take that sort of cer¬ 
tificate which the report of the physicians 
amounted to, from false notions of deli¬ 
cacy, as the ground of adjourning for a 
fortnight. Upon this subject he should 
not hesitate to assert, in the presence of 
many eminent lawyers, that this docu¬ 
ment constituted no constitutional ground 
for adjourning. The privy council was a 
body unquestionably of great weight, of 
considersible dignity, and of high import¬ 
ance and authority upon several particular 
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subjects. But tWe was, he shoukT eon- 
tena, no law, writtenW unwritten, wiiicb 
gave that body power to supply any de¬ 
fect in the third estate. .The only 
rity the privy council possessed or could 
constitutionally exercise in such a case, 
was to inquire into the capacity'or inca¬ 
pacity of the Sovereign,* the wearer of the 
crown, to meet his parliament and to at¬ 
tend to the public business of his 
dom. If unfortunately upon such inquiry, 
it should appear that there existed not 
sufficient grounds of conviction as to the 
capacity, the privy council was then 
bound to present in an authentic document 
to the two other estates of the realm, the 
grounds upon which they ascertained th«r 
actual incapacity. There their duty 
ceased—no further were they authorised, 
to proceed. Who, he would ask, bad 
ever read in any book of authority upon 
the law or constitution of this country, 
that it was the duty of—that it was com¬ 
petent to the privy council to proceed' Ipo 
supply any deficiency in the third estate ^ 
If any gentleman thought so, he elml- 
lenged him to name the work ; or to 
shew that the privy council had any 
other powers than to inquire, and present 
the result of that inquiry in an authentici 
form to the two other estates, whose duty 
it would then become to satisfy themselves 
as to the fact, and to take such measures ao 
the existing circumstances might demand. 
Now, upon what kind of evidence was it 
that, on the present occasion, they were 
required to rest satisfied as to the propriety 
of an adjournment for a fortnight ? Cer¬ 
tain questions had it appeared been sub¬ 
mitted to his Majesty's physicians, some of 
which were improper to be asked at all 
and some others, such as a proper feeling 
of delicacy should have prevented from 
having been inquired or examined into, in 
any detailed way before the privy council; 
and upon the answers given to' these in¬ 
terrogatories that House was required 
agree to the proposed adjournmenU 

But the right boii. gent, had argued,, 
that ihe House was not called upon by 
bis motion to institute any proceeding 
upon this ground. Did right bon. 
gent, then call it no proceeduig, that 
when one of the estates was finowii to be 
incapable of exercising its consthulioiialt 
functions, the others,inste3d of discharging 
their duty by taking steps to provide fo^ 
the deficiency,, should consent to adjoora 
oyer for anetMr fimnidliA I The duly the^ 
itwo remaining estaAetflsdto perform wsh 
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inhb mind, 0 /the highest coQi»equen€«>aad 
qf p^rainoimt inaportaiice- The right hoti. 
gent. >vbq sppke last had alluded to the 
uicomreniencies that might result from the 
immediate appointment of a Regent. That 
argument, however, was inapplicable with 
rvterence to the question under consi¬ 
deration. It was by no means his wish 
to recommend the immediate appoint- 
loent of % Regent. But that he must ob- 
, serve was no part of the present question. 
What the House had upon this occasion to 
uppn was, whether it would hand 
pver ta the privy council those functions 
^hicU constitutionally belonged solely to 
itself.' And upon this point he would 
contend, that if the House should now re¬ 
fuse.to inxjnire, merely because, the privy 
council had enquired, it would establish 
thU principle, that the pi ivy council had 
the right to supply any deficiency in the 
third estate, ii would make that body the 
nepository of its own legitimate authority 
—it would establish a tribunal unknowmto 
the coustitutton and law of this country, by 
delegating in such a way to the privy 
council ihoac powers which could alone 
belong to the two other branches of the 
Jegisluture. Was that House then pre¬ 
pared to consent to such a surrender of its 
constitutional functions ? Was it ready 
upon such a ground, and from false and 
absurd notions of delicacy towards his 
Majesty, to defer having recourse to those 
preiiiiiipary steps necessary to be taken 
before they could adopt those ulterior 
measures, which might be indispensable ? 
And was the House to concur in this doc¬ 
trine, ami ftjun a groundless ripprehen- 
si.on that it might retard bis Majesty 
recovery or be indelicate towards the so- 
vertign, to abstain from inquiry, when it 
could not be certain that, at the end of tli^e 
proposed adjournment, from the continued 
indisposition of his Majesty, and the press¬ 
ing emergency of aflairs, it might not be 
compelled to precipitate these very preli- 
minary steps which could now be taken 
deliberately, and that in a manner too of 
which they might hereafter find reason to 
repent ? Could the right bon. genu say, 
that his Majesty was any more apprised 
qC the examination ivhich had already 
place before the privy council than 
Ab remote inhabitant of the north pole ? 
Wou^d he say that be had thought it his 
Aty to communicate that examination to 
/lihe Sovereign ? And bow, he would ask, 
qo^d the right hoiu gent, consider it his 
duty io coimnuoicate any inquiry whicln 
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might take place before a Committee of 
that Hbuse, any more thdli be had felt it 
necessary to communicate the inquiry be • 
fore the privy council ? ' 

But the right hon. gent, had said, that on, 
this occasion the llouse had only a choice 
of difficulties. Undoubtedly, the fact was 
so. Yet, under such circumstances, it 
must be obvious, that the greater evil 
ought to be avoided; and the lesser, if 
no other alternative could be resqrted to, 
preferred. Did the right hon. gent then 
suppose that the majority of the people of 
this country would think that that House 
had adopted the lesser evil, by an aban¬ 
donment of its duty in agreeing to the ad¬ 
journment, and avoided the greater, by 
decliiimg to proceed with the examination, 
as a preliminary step towards ulterior 
proceedings ? ^fo person could feel 
greater or deeper regret and sorrow than 
he did for the domestic calamity with 
which his Majesty was afflicted, but still 
he could not be persuaded from any falsa 
idea of delicacy to agree to what he folt 
to be wrong. As to what the other right 
hon. gent, had said, as to the inconve¬ 
nience that might result from the appoint¬ 
ment of a Regent, in overturning the ex¬ 
isting system, he did not mean to meddle 
with that question. He. could not pre¬ 
sume that the Regent could entertain such 
a design; neither could he presume, that, 
if his ministers should be so inclined, or so 
advise the Regent, the two Houses of par¬ 
liament would allow him or hjs ministers 
to do what was wrong, or to adopt any' 
measuresdnlculatcd to injure the essential 
interests of ihe country. Yet the argu¬ 
ment of the right hon. secretary proceeded 
upon an assumption that the Regent, that 
his ministers, and the two Houses of par¬ 
liament, would be ail equally ready to re¬ 
sort to such measures. The right hon. 
gent, had also spoken of the painful feel¬ 
ings resultir^ from the situation in which 
bis Majesty's servants were unfortunately 
at present placed, and from which they 
could not be relieved till the functions of 
the executive were restored, and their re¬ 
signations could be received. But was 
not their situation of their own choosing f 
Had they not shewn themselves extreme¬ 
ly anxious io obtain these situations, and to 
retain them too ? He really should have 
imagined, .that the continuing in offibe 
lor many years would Irave been the last 
thinjf to give these gentlemen paib, and 
that it wes from their removal from office 
alone that they ceuld have been capable 
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of experiencing such a sensation*. As 
boweverj they were so unpleasantly si^ 
iuated, he trusted the speedy recovery of 
his Majesty^ or ihe adoption of measures 
forsupplyingofthe executive power, would 
at no distant period relieve them from 
this distress. He could have wished that 
all allusion to such topics had been omit- 
tedj as their attention ought on this occa¬ 
sion to have been condned to the consti¬ 
tutional principle alone by which their 
conduct should be regulated : and in his 
opinion^ all conveniences or inconve¬ 
niences should give way to the constitu¬ 
tional course of proceeding, by which it 
was the duty of that House to provide for 
the deficiency of the royal functions. 

It had been said^ indeed^ that because 
there was a probability of his Majesty’s 
recovery, it did not become that House to 
take any measures for supplying the ex¬ 
isting deficiency, lie rejoiced to find by 
the report that there was a high probabi¬ 
lity oi his Majesty’s ultimate recovery : 
but' he could not forbear to observe^ that 
all the physicians who had expressed the 
most confident expectation of that recovery 
had also stated, that they could not form 
any definitive opinion, from the uncertainty 
of all medical prognostics, as to the pro¬ 
bable time at which such recovery should 
take place. One of the physicians even 
had said, thajt he could not form a conjec¬ 
ture that would be satisfactory to his own 
mind upon the subject. With this certain¬ 
ty, then, of his Majesty’s illness—with 
the uncertainty of the period of recovery 
—and with the knowledge of the very 
critical and alarming situation of the coun¬ 
try, would the House abstain from making 
the preliminary inquiries, from false no¬ 
tions of delicacy towards his Majesty ? 
The right hon. gent, had certainly admit¬ 
ted, that, if no considerable amendment 
should have taken place after the lapse of 
a fortnight, the urgency of public affairs 
would render it necessary to take measures 
for supplying the deficiency. But why 
Uiis delay in taking by an immediate in¬ 
quiry the necessary preliminary step with 
a view to such measures ? It would cer¬ 
tainly be disrespectful to the Sovereign 
and unconstitutional in that House to at¬ 
tempt to supply the executive without a 
previous inquiry into the stale of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s health; and why therefore not pro¬ 
ceed e^t once to mal^e that enquiry' when 
it could be made deliberately and folly ? 
As to what had fallen from the right hon. 
gent, in a sort of menace respecting the 
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dethronement of bis Miyesty by the ap¬ 
pointment of a Regent to govbrn in hit 
name, if there were any force in it, then 
all the measures wbkSti may have at any 
tim^ been resorted to by parliam.enl to 
supply the deficiencies occasioned by 
time or accident in the* executive, must 
have amounted to a "dethronement of the 
reigning Sovereign. Could the doctrine 
be endured for a moment, that in every 
instance, when, during the absence of a 
Sovereign of this country, its affairs were 
administered in his name by a regency, 
such Sovereign was thereby dethroned ? 
Could any man suppose, that, in the case 
of an infant ascending the throne of these 
realms, the appointment of a regency to 
govern in his name, and in no other way 
could his government be administered, 
would be the dethronement of such infant 
Sovereign ? The proposition was too mon¬ 
strous and too frequently contradicted by 
the practice of this constitution to require 
any serious refutation. The right non. 
gent, therefore, in threatening that House 
with an imputation of compassing the 
dethronement of the King, if it should 
proceed to take measures to supply the 
deficiency,which they all equally deplored, 
had only exposed his own ignorance of the 
history and practice of the British con¬ 
stitution. If, as the right hon. gent, had 
admitted, measures for estabiiihing a 
Regency should be necessary, in case no 
amendment should take place in his Ma¬ 
jesty’s health in the next fortnight, why 
should he object to make those previous 
enquiries indispensably necessary to ex¬ 
pedite such measures, especially as in the 
existing state of Europe no man could tell 
what pressing emergencies may arise 
within that period ? He should avoid, on 
that occasion, all question as to who 
should be regent, though he did not think 
any doubt could be entertained, as to the 
person ; but he woqld state it as his opi¬ 
nion, that by the principles of the consti¬ 
tution the duty of supplying the defept of 
the executive, whilst it may please Pro¬ 
vidence to afflict his Majesty withiiis pre¬ 
sent malady, "devolved upoi;i the Wro 
Houses of Parliament, and upon them only. 
It would therefore be to desert their dbty 
to their country and their King, not to 
take, by previous inquiry into the state of 
his Majesty’s health, the proper course 
for providing for the lamentable deficiency 
in the royaPfunctions. He could not have 
conceived it possible for the right bon. 
gent, to propose, under all the circum- 
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8ia»ces of the ca8e,-ii longer Bdioornmeni 
Ihan fbr«'wfBek, and that too not tilla 
committee shouM be appointed to sit, not- 
witbstandfi^ the adjournment of the House 
the purpose of making the necessary 
inquiries into the stale of his* Majesty's 
heatib, preparatory^ to those measures 
which it might be tiecessary to resort to 
on the qieeting of the House. It was to 
Ims infinite aurprise, however, that he 
Ibund an' interval > of a fortnight proposed 
and without any idea of a committee. He 
wras determined therefore to oppose the 
mestioR of adjournment; but if he should 
nil, acid the House should, contrary to 
what he^conceived their duty to their So¬ 
vereign, and their country, resolve to 
adjourn for the fortnight, he should still 
propase the appointment of a committee, 
as the only regular mode that House could 
adopt for saiisiying itself on the state of 
his Majesty's health, to inquire into the 
state thereof^ and to report thereon to the 
House. He should likewise feel it his 
duty to divide the House on both these 
questions. 

Sir Francis Burdett, agreeing as he did 
in most of the sentiments expressed by 
the right hon.gent. who had just sat down, 
but ^differing as he did from that right hon. 
£ent. as to the right or the power of the 
two Houses of parliament to supply any 
deficiency in the executive, should not 
think that he had discharged his duty to 
his constituents, if he omitted to slate the 
grounds of his concurrence in the former 
and of his disagreeing from the latter. 
He felt fully all the d^icacy of the ques¬ 
tion ; but from a sense of public duty, he 
iiiast discuss the subject with impartiality 
towards the people. Whatever he might 
feel for the sufferings of the King, he 
could not be insensible to the perils of the 
country, which had now been for a month 
without an efficient executive, and was 
now proposed to be continued for a fort¬ 
night longer in the same state. It was to 
him a strange and embarrassing question, 
who were to supply any deficiency which 
might take place in the exercise of the 
fiiiictions of the crown. By the constitu¬ 
tion of this country, a King was essen¬ 
tial to its existence, but whilst impressed 
with that conviction he was at a loss how 
ttjtwutke one. He knew of no^precedent 
a case as the present but the 
^qaipiwedent of 1688 : when James 2 
by his arbitrary tyrannical ifieasures had 
^msly. violated the original contract 
w^ibe people j'wbcn*upon his abdica- 
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lion the throne became vacant; and 
when the right of filling that vacancy de¬ 
volved upon the people. He could never'^ 
allow that any House of Commons, still 
less a House of Commons collected to¬ 
gether by such means m it was notorious 
that assembly was, could have any right to 
supply the deficiency in the functions 
of the crown. The right hon gent. (Mr. 
Pdnsonby) had in his mind successiully 
shewn that the privy council had no right 
to the power it had assumed ; and that 
what had been offered by the privy coun¬ 
cil to that House in the shape of a report 
was no ground for a parliamentary proceed¬ 
ing, and still less for a proposition to con¬ 
tinue the country in the state of anarchy 
in which it had been for the last nionili. 
The evidence laid before the House upon 
which it was now called upon to act was 
not such as would be received in a court 
of law upon the most unimportant ques¬ 
tion. Without imputing blame to any 
of the parties to this examination, he must 
observe that a list of interrogatories might 
easily be so framed as to extract such an¬ 
swers as th^ inquirers desired. He 
did not mean to impeach the charac¬ 
ters of the right hon. gentlemen as men : 
but he must observe that, as ministers and 
consequently interested persons, they or 
any others in their places were the last 
persons whose opinions should have weight 
with that House upon such subjects. Yet 
it was upon the flimsy document laid 
upon the tabic that these ministers called 
upon that House to grant the sovereignty 
of the country to them. (Hear, hear !) 
Now, if this were to be the case, he should 
be at a loss what reply to make to ^is con¬ 
stituents, if they should ask him, why that 
House after having repeatedly assembled 
had suflered these right hon. gentlemen 
to send them so often about their business. 
He, for his part, would never consent to 
grant them the sovereignty of the coun¬ 
try^; nor agree to any adjournment of that 
House except from day to day, without 
taking those measures to supply the de¬ 
ficiency, which ought to have been taken 
in the first instance. 

The hon. gent, below him (Mr. Whit¬ 
bread) had clearly shewn, from the prac¬ 
tice of former times, that they were bound 
without further delay to take the necessary 
measures for supplying the existing de¬ 
ficiency of the royal functions. He had 
shewn too, that the country had alright 
to expect, that this deficiency should be 
speedily supplied^ because; independent of 
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the present calamitous illness of his Ma¬ 
jesty, it had unfortunately so happened, 
that, from other causes, the people had 
Imn, for a very consideiable time, de¬ 
prived of all access to him—that they 
had not been alloyed to approach the 
Sovereign with their petitions ; that the 
right of petition had been rendered quite 
a farce ; and that no man could in talking of 
that as a right in modern times preserve a 
grave or serious countenance. Besides, 
when he adverted to' the advance of the 
King's age since the period of the prece¬ 
dent of 1788, so much relied upon, he 
should have been much surprised if the 
gentlemen below him could have agreed 
to the adjournment proposed. 

But when it was broadly stated, that, 
according to the principles of the constitu¬ 
tion, that and the other House of Parlia¬ 
ment had the power to supply deficiencies 
in the executive, he felt considerable dif¬ 
ficulty. He was at a loss as to the par¬ 
ticular mode of supplying such deficiency. 
Yet whatever difficulty might be felt m 
this respect, he had no hesitation in say¬ 
ing, that ihey could not continue in their 
present alarming and perilous state for 
any time. All that had been said res¬ 
pecting delicacy, had to his mind been 
introduced-most irregularly and unfairly, 
in order to influence the feelings and votes 
of members on the question in discussion. 
Itwas absurd to talk of delicacy upon great 
public occasions. Delicacy might well 
suit the conversation of a tea table ; it 
might be very fit to be entertained towards 
the other sex: but in private life, when 
in ordinary transactions delicacy was 
talked of, it was only another name for 
roguery ; and in state matters the law 
and the constitution of this country had 
broken in upon it. Every one knew that 
several great officers were required to be 
present at the lying in of the queen, a 
circumstance which in private families 
and the humbler walks of life, would be 
in the last degree indelicate. He hoped 
therefore he should never hear more of 
this delicacy. The law of England, con¬ 
templating only the abstract Sovereignty, 
knew nothing of the personal infirmities 
of the King. By the sound principles of 
the British constitution the crown and the 
King were perfectly distinct. By the laws of 
nature the King in person is subject to 
human infirmities, but in the language of 
the constitution the King never dies—the 
King can do no WTong'«^the King, that is 
ihe crown or kingly office, is free from all 


imperfections of human naturej smd per¬ 
petual. If ever they were,, in parliament 
to' suffer themselves to be influenced by 
considerations derived from the persona! 
infirifiities of the King .upon great ques¬ 
tions of state, there would be an end of the 
constitution. The pretended precedent of 
1788, on which sd much stress was laid, 
appeared to him to afford them more a 
lesson of what ought to be avoided, than 
an example of what ought to be followed. 

It was a precedent without principle, and 
founded upon analogy without reason. 
Yet such as it was, the right hbn. gentle¬ 
men opposite (the ministers) seemed only 
desirous of taking as much of it as a pre- 
jcedent, as suited tlienwelves, and enabled 
them to keep their places; no doubt, 
from the pure and disinterested motives 
stated by the right hon. gent, who spoke 
third in this debate (Mr. Yorke)! 

As to the question, so unnecessarily and 
improperly introduced into the discussion, 
respecting the person who should be ap¬ 
pointed regent, he did not mean to meddle 
with it on that occasion. It was not for 
him to presume to dictat^ upon that point 
either to the portion of the nation com¬ 
posing that House or to the nation at 
large. Of this however there could be no 
doubt, that they could not go on longer 
in the ruiffous state in which they had so 
long remained. Too much stress ap¬ 
peared to him to have been laid upon 
the precedent of 1788. 11' the measures 
then taken were even justified by the ex¬ 
isting state of affairs, it must be obvious, 
that the same measures would not be jus- 
fiable at present under the total change of 
circumstances which had since taken place ' 
not only in the state of this country, but 
of the whole of Europe. Then we were 
at peace with all the world—now we were 
at war with nearly the whole world— 
at that time France was impotent, now 
France wqs nearly dmnipotent—then our 
revenue exceeded our expenditure one 
million and a half—now our expenditure 
exceeded our revenue twenty millions— 
at the former period our public debt was 
under three hundred millions—now he 
might safely state it at eigl^^hundred mil¬ 
lions—then we had recently concluded 
an advantageous commercial treaty wit|| 
France, now our commerce was nearly 
annihilated—then we had no depreciated 
paper currency, now the whole country 
was deluged with depreciated paper, and 
the precious metalf had altogether vanish¬ 
ed from circulation—all, in fine, the^ 
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quiety peace, (runquilUty and prosperity^ 
me from internal difficulties or external 
^tigers, now oU the contrary they had 
only to look around them to witness tlie 
embarrassments that had accumulated at 
home, and the perils that were menacing 
us from abroad. Could they then, under 
such a frightful alteration of circumstances, 
dare to desert their duty by acceding to 
the present motion } could they dare to 
defer for fourteen days more, the measures 
necessmry to save their falling country ? 
could they dare, after a month's delay al* 
ready, to agree to another fortnight's ad<» 
journment, during which they would be 
without a King, and he might almost say, 

' without a constitution. 

ijeneral Mathew never voted with more* 
real satisfaction than on the former night 
against the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He could not take the simple assurance of 
any ibud, as to the state of health of his 
beloved Monarch; but much less could 
he take the assurance of an interested mi¬ 
nister 9 more particularly one of the pre- 
sant weak and idcotic adniiiiistraiion. 
(Cries of hear, and interruption.) Every 
man of consideration knew this to be true, 
and it was proved by the imbecility of 
every measure and act they had adopted. 
Hf appealed for the truth of what he ad¬ 
vanced, to the feelings of the public and 
to the persons upon the treasury bench! 
Let any one look over the way at it, and 
they mui-tsee what kind of a thing it wa<. 
It was quite farcical that a great nation 
should be (overned by such an adminis¬ 
tration. As to ability they bad none ; as 
to character they tiad none ; as to respec¬ 
tability they had none ; :md as to the 
confidence of the people, iiiey never had 
and never could expect it! They had 
only one Scots county member among 
them, and not one of them had landed, or 
indeed any other kidd of property. There 
was no responsibility to be found among 
them; a parcel of second-rate lawyers 
and needy adventurers—(Cries of order)— 
of desperate ambition—(Cries of order, 
order)—not caring for the fate of the na¬ 
tion, if they could only contrive to keep 
their places ? (Hear, hear)—if they could 
only contrive to retain their situations 
asto the command of the public purse- 
^flRiiigs! He perfectly agreed with anhon. 
Jhmnmet, bis worthy friend, (the member 
fer W^estminster) that no, such uncon-1 
l^ied j^wer as they now possessed I 
whaM be left to them, especially in a 
crMs ab pregnant with danger, and sp 


ruinous in prospect. They ought never 
to have been trusted, and particularly at 
a time when the conqueror of Europe was 
watching an opportunity to pour bis vic¬ 
torious legions on our shores. What was 
their mamigement under these circum¬ 
stances ? They had drained the country of 
itfrw defences. There were no men in 
England or Ireland to resist the enemy in 
any attempt to invade us, or to conquer 
him, if he should effect a landing, and the 
latter country was left completely at the 
mercy of our inveterate adversary: whilst 
four fifths of its population were paralised 
by their bigotry and intolerance. From the 
experience of a fortnight, they knew how 
to appreciate the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer's assertion, tliat the King's health 
had amended, and as in a state of pro¬ 
gressive amendment. Either this was 
made in error, or wilfully to mislead the 
country, and to deceive the House of 
Commons. Knowing, as they did, that 
the third estate was wanting, and having 
no confideiice in the assertion of ministers, 
he would vote, not only against the ad¬ 
journment, but for the Prince of Wales 
being appointed regent, when the time 
came that he should be called to take 
upon him that office, with full regal power 
during the incapacity of his royal father, 
and no longer. He subscribed to the 
doctrine laid down in 1788 by Mr. Pitt, 
(hat the Prince had no more an inherent 
right to that station than any other 
Bnton. But upon whonr could their 
choice fall but on this excellent prince, 
who could thereby be raised to it by 
better means—the voice of his country, 
which well knew, that no one existed so 
able and likely to reconcile all jais, espe¬ 
cially of Ireland, which looked to him 
with conGdence to heal the injuries she 
bad received from the mal-administration 
of the faction now over them. No man 
felt more keenly for the sufferings of his 
Sovereign than be did ; but with all this, 
it was a source of happiness to him and to 
the country, to know that he had in his 
son so wise and experienced a Prince to 
supply for the present any defect that had 
arisen. He reroiiimcnded to the House 
to fallow the line of conduct pointed oat 
by the constitution — to withdraw the 
power they enjoyed as speedily as possi¬ 
ble from ministers, and to appoint the 
l4iace ‘ of Wales to the regency, for 
vrbich be was destined by the Almighty, 
from his situation and qualifications- On 
these grounds he should divide against the 
motion. « 
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I^ord Miban agreed with the hen. mem* 
bef wha had just sat down, as 16 the vote 
he should give, but be was swayed in bia 
opinion by different grounds from those 
stated by him. The hon. general seemed 
to rest his opinion on a desire to have mi¬ 
nisters removed. This was not his reason 
for voting as be should this night vote. It 
was not the competency or incompetency 
of ministers that had anything to do with 
the decision of this question, which was 
one of the utmost importance. The coun¬ 
try in consequence ot the suspension of the 
royal functions was placed in a state 
of republicanism—a state in which it 
ought not to be permitted to remain any 
longer. For in his opinion, founded on 
his best deliberation, he was decided that 
the form of governme^nt established by 
the British con'^titntion was the fittest for 
the country; and he therefore called on 
the House to consider in what state they 
would leave the ct>untry if they consented 
to this adjournment. The right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wished for 
another fortnight before be took any steps 
to repair their loss, which, however, he 
admitted, would then become a necessary 
measure. They did not know till now, 
how long, in the opinion of that right hon. 
gent, they could do without a monarch; 
but it now appeared, having passed one 
month, and being required to postpone all 
steps for another fortnight, that six weeks 
was the period fur which they could dis¬ 
pense with that part of their constitutional 
government. Was this a fit way to treat 
the House ?—Were they to be called on 
to meet there from fortnight to fortnight, 
and to do nothing? The right hon. gent, 
without following precedents, or taking 
decided measures, seemed to him to he 
steering a middle course, and tfusling to 
all or any chances that might arise while 
he gained time. He seemed to be treating 
them with the chapter of accidents ; and 
what was the paper on which he iotinded 
the proposition for another delay ? It was 
not the report of the privy council, which 
even though It had been, it would have 
been an insufficient ground for them to act 
upon. They had administered oa^hs to 
the physicians, which they had no right 
to do, as they were merely a meeting of 
^ntlcmen, possessed of no such powers as 
they had assumed to themsedves acting 
under the denomination of privy council. 
But were they (the House) to take those 
examinations for the rule of their action- 
examinations proceeding from a source 
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unauthorind fyy and unknown to tlw con^ 
stitution ? The privy council had no such 
authority, and was not, like them, of co¬ 
equal authoriw with the other estates 
the realih. The hon. baronet (^r F. Bur* 
dett) had, as it appeared to him, rathet 
confounded matters, when be denied that 
it was the duty of the House to provide for 
any deficiency in the third estate. It 
was indeed true, that no written law could 
be shewn, saying, in such a case you 
shall do this. But the present was a case 
of high necessity, against which it never 
could be expected that laws could have 
been previously provided or devised. The 
hon. bart. reduced them to this dilemma 
—a King was wanted, but he did nor say 
how they were to supply one. On the 
other side, they seemra to think that they 
could do very well without a King alto¬ 
gether? At present they were in this situ¬ 
ation—there was no King, and the kingly 
power was exercised by a set ofgendemeii 
who had been chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer, &c.—for he contended that when 
the source whence ttieir appointments- 
emanated had ceased, all their offices were 
at the same' time suspended. On these 
g^roonds he was most decidedly hostile to 
the motion against which he should vote^ 
and trusted that by its adoption the House 
w’ould not put the country into the situation 
of being another fortnight without a Kjog, 
Sir Thomas T\irion objected to the House 
of Commons acting upon the report of an 
examination which they had not heard—* 
a report which, taken in the mos. exten¬ 
sive point of view, wantonly to state, that 
a great degree of probability existed of his 
Majestyspeedy recovery. The language 
made use of by a right hon. gent, on the 
opposite side of the House (Mr. Yorke) 
he thought was very unfit for such an occa¬ 
sion. He had called upon the House to let 
hisMaje^ have fair play T' an expression 
which, in his mind, was highly improper 
on such a serious and solemn discussion. 
The mode of pressing an adjournment on 
this occasion be thought eit^remely preci¬ 
pitate—why were not the members of that 
House permitted to read the report them¬ 
selves ?—It was contrary to f>recedeBt, it 
was contrary to the general usage of par¬ 
liament, to take a report into considemtion 
the very day on which it was presented. 
He hoped the House would maturely con¬ 
sider whether they would themselves exa¬ 
mine the King^s physicians, or leave it to 
the discretion of ministers to act as they 
pleased. The House were, in his opinion. 
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ii|iperiou 0 ]y called on to examine the facta 
ofnia A^esty’s illness, and, if necessary, 
to provide for the vacancy in the consti- 
tution occasioned by |^hat illness. He con¬ 
cluded by entering his protest against the 
proposed adjournment* ^ It vras a measure 
which ought not be entettaiiied in a period 
of such unexampled difficulty and danger. 

Mr. C. W. Wym stated that the first duty 
of the House was to hear by a committee 
of their own, the evidence as to the state 
in which his Majesty now was; and that 
they could not better discharge the sacred 
ttiist reposed in them by their constituents 
than by following such a course. No 
considerations of delicacy ought to induce 
them to depart from the line of conduct 
which they were thus imperiously called on 
to follow. It was much better for the House 
to examine by a committee into the state 
of thejr Sovereign, than to take their infor¬ 
mation at second hand. He certainly 
' could never look upon the report of the 
privy council as authentic information, on 
which they could safely place reliance. 
The House would never allow any docu¬ 
ment to have equal weight in their estima- 
Uon with what was consistent with their 
own knowledge. The present pccasion 
diffiired materially from that of 1788, 
when an adjournment was proposed by 
Mr. Pitt. The House were not then told 
of the probability of an amendment, but 
they^were positivelyassured on the minis¬ 
terial responsibility of an actual convales¬ 
cence. Mr. Pitt came to the House qn the 
^Oth of February, and they adjourned to 
the 24th, afterwards they adjourned to the 
96tb, again for other three days, and 
lastly till the 10th of the following month. 
The cases of 1801 a/id 1804 did not admit 
of the smallest applicatioii to the present. 
No communication was made to that House 
in 1801 of his Majesty’s illness, and they 
were ignorant of the nature of his indispo- 
pition. In 1804, when the subject of his 
Majes^'s illness was started in the House, 
they w^re assured by ministers that there 
was no necessary interruption of the royal 
functions. Here it would certainly have 
been usurpation had the House ventured 
to carry their enquiries farther; but the 
case is now totally difierqpt. They had 
on their Journals a statement from the 
right bod. the chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer that his Majesty was at present in- 
capable of exercising the* royal duties. 
Vnat aHlifiPerence too,^ between the pre- 
ient period and 1788. The nation was 
t^hen. m, a bate of peace, and Jdr, Pi|t 
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at the head of the administration. The 
ihtemal affairs of the nation were conse-< 
quently the only objects of consideration r 
and our foreign policy was not calculated 
to inspire us with uneasiness; but how 
different the present state of the nation^ 
where a single step might be productive 
of important consequences to our most es¬ 
sential interests, should any unforeseen 
accident happen to lord Wellington in 
Portugal, no assistance could be sent to . 
him. Could any money be drawn from 
the exchequer, though circumstances might 
render a supply of money of the most iii- 
dispensible necessity ? Could the privy 
seal be affixed to the most necessary deed ? 
Or could the sign manual be in any case 
procured ? All that was asked, was, that 
the House might be put in a situation from 
which they might be enabled to decide on 
the ulterior steps that ought to be taken. 
He could not see what difference it could 
make with regard to the effect on the feel* 
ings of his Majesty, whether the exami- 
mination took place before the privy 
council or before the House. No answer 
had been given to the question, as to the 
time in which the recovery of his Majesty 
may be expected. He rejoiced as much 
as any man, at the probability of that re¬ 
covery; but as it was impossible to look 
to any given period for such an e^ent, he 
could not give his assent to an adjourn¬ 
ment. 

Mr. BiuAurst said, that, on a former 
evening, it had been stated by a right 
hon.gent. (alluding to Mr. Sheridan), that 
when a motion was on the point of being , 
made for a committee or examination, 
it was abandoned on the sole and only 
ground of the public notoriety of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s improving health. In the present 
instance, they had no necessity to trust 
to such notoriety ; they had before them 
documents, which held out the best hopes 
of a speedy recovery; there was, therefore, 
less necessity for such a proceeding. On 
the first night of adjournment, many gen¬ 
tlemen voted for that measure, who ob¬ 
jected to it at present, on the ground that 
the moment the Sovereign was afflicted 
with illness, an examination of tiis. phy¬ 
sicians should take place ; but the argu¬ 
ment which they used on this occasion 
would equally upply to the former. In 
answer to what had fallen vfrbm an hon. 
baronet, he would observe, that the pro¬ 
ceedings instituted in the year 1788, were 
founded cn an acknowledged necessity foa 
taking some steps to provide fpr the regaf 
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authority, in conaeqaence pf the report 
of bis Majesty’s physicians, who also 
a|;reed in the probability of an ultimate 
recovery, but did not speak of a progres¬ 
sive amendment—steps were then taken 
hy the House, under circumstances new 
to it, and new to the regal power. It ^as 
at that time directed, that a provision 
should be made for the exercise of the 
kingly authority; but surely the same 
necessity did not exist at present, when 
the most flattering hopes were held out of 
a speedy recovery; and when, In a short 
time, such an amendment might take 
place, as would render unnecessary any 

E roceeding which might be instituted. 

[e was willing to give full credit to the 
statements of ministers : their high situa¬ 
tion gave them an opportunity of pro¬ 
curing the most accurate information— 
and attached to them a responsibility 
which would render them tenacious of 
what they asserted. Next to a strict re¬ 
gard to their public duty, he thought they 
should study the feelings of the Sovereign 
—and he could not coincide with those 
who laughed at the idea of delicacy being 
used towards them. It was a question of 
prudence and propriety, whether the 
country should remain in the present state 
for a fortnight longer or an examination 
of his Majesty’s physicians take place 
before a Committee of that House, with a 
view that proceedingsbe instituted thereon. 
For his part, he thought the former was 
the better mode of proceeding.-^The 
aper on the table had, in his opinion, 
een ve^ improperly termed a report” 
it was no such thing—it was the copy of 
an examination taken before the privy 
council. On a former adjournment, the 
House bad acted merely from the state¬ 
ment of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; and would they now re¬ 
fuse the same proceeding, when the ex¬ 
amination of the physicians was laid 
before them? In 17B8 adjournments of 
the two Houses did take place, on the mere 
yse dixit of lord Thurlow and Mr. Pitt— 
whether those adjournments were long or 
short was another question. Most as¬ 
suredly the ground offered for the proceed¬ 
ing at present was greatly superior. The 
calamity which affiliated his Majesty at 
that period was of such a nature as ren¬ 
dered short adjournments necessary. Yet 
ou the mere word of lord Thudow stating 
the .convalescence of liis Majesty, the 
Regency bill, which having passed that 
Hause was in its prt>gre8s through the 
VOL. XVIII.® 
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House of.Lords, was not completed. At 
'the present tim^, thej^e was no proceed¬ 
ing to be stopped—they were only called 
onto wait a few days, during which time 
the best hopes were entertained that his 
Majesty’s health would be greatly im¬ 
proved. The examination of the physi¬ 
cians before the privy couhcil could not 
have the power of binding the House ; it 
was laid before the House ; it was laid 
before them that they might act Upon it 
as they thought expedient—and nothing 
could be more preposterous than to assert 
that it could have such an effect. It cer¬ 
tainly was not, in the strict sense of the 
woref, legal evidence : but it was the best 
which circumstances admitted, and in 
point of prudence warranted the proceed¬ 
ing which had been proposed. 

An hon. baronet had stated, that the 
queries might be drawn up so artfully as 
to induce such answers as designing in¬ 
dividuals wished; but the answer to that 
was, did any thing of that kind appear 
on the face of the documents.^ They cer¬ 
tainly did not seem to be of such a des¬ 
cription. Why should the House then 
exercise its inquisitorial power, where an 
absolute necessity, did not appear, and 
where it might be the means of commu¬ 
nicating pain ? The hon. baronet (sir F. 
Burdett) had spoken of the delicacy which 
should be observed on this occasion, with 
considerable asperity; but notwithstanding 
what he had said, he (Mr. Bathurst) be¬ 
lieved that such delicacy was a principle 
inherent in every good, honest, and loyal 
subject. When an examination of his 
Majesty’s physicians took place on a 
former occasion, there was a necessity for 
it; but it did not strike him that that was 
a reason why they should go into a variety 
of minute questions at present, when the 
same necessity did not exist, and when 
examination might be fraught with the 
most serious inconvenience. The delicacy 
which had been spoken of did not apply 
merely to the person of his Majesty, but 
to his high office ; that delicacy ought to 
obviate those discussions which perchance 
might have the tendency, if they reached 
the royal ear, of retarding his resumption 
of that office which be had so long and so 
uprightly filled ; and the nearer his Ma¬ 
jesty approach^ to convalescence, the 
more likely was he to hear those proceed¬ 
ings. He vas averse to an adjournment 
from day to day, as it would have the ap¬ 
pearance of watbhing, and would, very 
probable, have an injurious eflegt on his 
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Majesty’s recovery. He acknowledged 
that they werh in a critical state, and that 
some of the information relative to his 
Majesty had been exaggerated ; but that 
did not convince him of the necessity of 
the proposed examination.—It was not 
possible to foresee the exact period of the 
King’s recovery, but he thought the time 
offered to their consideration in the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer’s motion, was 
su^i as would give them a fair opportu¬ 
nity of forming their minds on the subject; 
he would therefore vote for the proposed 
adjournment. 

Mr. Adam w^as as anxious as any mem¬ 
ber of that House for his Majesty’s reco¬ 
very, and could wish, if possible, that 
every principle of delicacy should be ob¬ 
served in the steps that they might take. 
He was persuaded, however, that no de¬ 
licacy ought to stand in the way of the 
exercise of those sacred duties which as 
members of parliament they had to per¬ 
form'. He wished to explain to the House 
the motives that formerly induced him to 
vote for an adjournment, and which, on 
the present occasion, induced him to give 
a different vote. When it was stated on a 
former occasion that the minister had seen 
the physicians, and that they had given 
confident hopes of a speedy recovery, it 
was not perhaps granting too much to 
allow a fortnight before they should deter¬ 
mine upon entering on a question of so 
delicate a nature. It was very different 
however, when two fortnights were asked. 
The vote in 1788 was perfectly different 
from that proposed on the present occasion. 
The House had then the distinct aver¬ 
ments of lord Thurlow and Mr. Pitt, 
clothed with the most awful responsibi¬ 
lity, and deriving weight from the 
grave and awful authority peculiar to 
lord Thurlow, to warsant them in their 
proceedings ; but the situation in which 
the House now stood was very differ¬ 
ent. The privy council had been as¬ 
sembled as was done by Mr. Pitt in 1788 ; 
but the House bad no responsibility to 
look to, and no evidence before them. 
The examination of the privy council was 
taken aliunde, not in the presence of*the 
House. He maintained that it was con¬ 
trary to the sound doctrine of parliament, 
and utterly impossible for that House to 
proceed to act on any evidence except 
evidence delivered in tiie House or in pre- 
■ence of those delegate^ from the House. 
The privy council was no doubt a respect¬ 
able body, but the privy couucil was nof 
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parliament, and the evidence taketi before 
it must be considered exactly in the same 
light as if taken before any other court. 
He asserted, therefore, that it was con¬ 
trary to the duty of the House to proceed 
in any other way than by granting a com¬ 
mission in the way which had been pro¬ 
posed. Mr. Pitt thought fit on the Thurs¬ 
day to move for an adjournment to Mon¬ 
day ; and on the Monday he moved for 
an examination into the state of his 
Majesty’s health. Mr. Fox acceded to 
this measure as proper, and reasonable, 
although it proceeded from a person in 
political opposition to him, from a con¬ 
viction that it was improper to proceed on 
evidence not taken before the House. 
When he (Mr. Adam) came to the House 
he imagined that an adjournment was in 
like manner to be proposed until Monday, 
and that then a Committee would be ap¬ 
pointed, that the precedent of I78S might 
be followed as nearly as possible, in order 
to enquire into the state of bis Majesty’s 
health. In such a case he could have 
agreed to an adjournment. He did not 
mean to say that the examination before 
the privy council was conducted on false 
principles: nor would he assert that there 
was not much in the examination of 178S 
which every body w ished had not taken 
place; but it was necessary parliament 
should see with its owm eyes. Considera¬ 
tions of delicacy ought not to stand in the 
way of truth. He was perfectly aware of 
the defects of that House in many re¬ 
spects ; but it was proper to consider the 
House in all its aspects; and not alone to 
dwell on its defects. He could not there¬ 
fore, consent to abandon parliamentary 
enquiry, because some gentlemen might 
think proper to ask improper questions. 
This was the due course to be followed. 
He would not take into his consideration 
at present what might take place in con¬ 
sequence of the Committee’s report; it 
was only what should transpire from that 
Committee, that could put them in pos¬ 
session of the circumstances which might 
enable them to take the necessary mea¬ 
sures. He paid a tribute to his Majesty’s 
virtues. He stated that he was unwilling to 
take any step deviating in the least from 
complete precedent; and there was one 
such precedent in 1788, in which all 
members were agreed. He stated the 
difference between responsibility and ex¬ 
amination before the priVy council, which 
could only be considered in the light df a 
declaration of notoriety, pe wished at 
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present to avoid all questions of an ulterior 
nature, convinced as he was, that sulFi- 
cient fbr the day is the evil thereof. On 
these and some other considerations, he 
voted against the adjournment. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that upon the 
whole view of the case, in all its bearings 
and circumstances, the balance in his 
mind was in favour of the adjournment. 
He could not but think that the legal 
habits of his hon. friend had led him to 
consider the question in too technical a 
sense. They were in the habit every day 
of acting upon similar grounds, nor had 
he heard* in all that had been said upon 
the subject, any positive substantial spe¬ 
cific injury stated, as likely to resi;^It from 
an adjournment for a fortnight. Fie thought 
himself warranted therefore upon the 
whole, in voting for it. It was impossible 
to separate a respect for the person of the 
Sovereign from that abstract respect for 
the crown itself which every one was 
eager to profess. The people of this coun¬ 
try loved their monarch, because they 
knew that he loved them, and because 
they experienced under his reign those 
benefits from which the world at large 
was excluded. Such considerations must 
create an attachment and a delicacy to¬ 
wards him, and long might such an at¬ 
tachment and delicacy exist. All the 
danger to be apprehended was lest deli¬ 
cacy should go too far, and therefore he 
was of opinion that his hon. friend was 
right in taking a precaution against his 
own excess of feeling. The entire of the 
objections against the adjournment, con¬ 
sisted in pushing principles too far. But 
it had been said, that the word of his Ma¬ 
jesty's ministers should not be taken. 
There certainly was one sense in which 
their word was of more value. In «uch a 
case, than that of other people; they 
must necessarily be presumed to be better 
acquainted with the situation of affairs: 
and when they undertook to state upon 
their responsibility that no injury could 
arise from the adjournment» he was will¬ 
ing to believe them, and gratify those 
feelings of delicacy, which he was not 
ashamed to confess he entertained. No 
reason appeared to him to be made out 
against the principle of adjourning ; for 
whatever constitutional objection could be 
used now, was equally applicable to the 
first adjournment: and as no solid specific 
injury had been stated by any of the op¬ 
ponents of the motion, he should feel him¬ 
self justified ^ supporting it by bis vote« 
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Mr. Fulkr^l never trimmed or juggled, 
and I will not.trfm or juggle now. i vote 
for the adjournment on the promises of 
Dr. Baillie and sir Henry Halford, honest 
men as I know thegd to be; and so far 
from being warped by interest on the 
present occasion, they make Jess by their 
attendance on his Majesty than they would 
by their attendance on the public at lar^. 
Those gentlemen, those honest men, say 
that his Majesty has at present force of 
mind and body, and that there is every 
probability of his perfect restoration to 
sanity of mind and body. What would 
we have more ? What would we reason 
on in preference to simple facts—facts 
stated by the ablest and most virtuous 
men in the nation? Will any man deny 
them? Will any in this House be base 
enough to desert our poor, good old man, 
in his adversity ?—Bless me from that 
most poignant of all afflictions!—an af¬ 
fliction to which every man from the prince 
down to the subject is liable.—Bless me, 
gentlemen,—(loud laugh,) 1 feel for my 
King and my country 1 1 never gave a 
vote against my conscience I—-I say it on 
my oath. Now, let you who laugh at 
me say as much—1 never voted against 
reform, but to be sure that has nothing to 
say to the present question.- 7 -(A laugh !) 
—It may be ridiculous, gentlemen, but J 
say, whoever rats now and runs away, 
may the honourable person to whom be 
runs not receive him I Whoever deserts 
the old King is the basest of human beings, 
of human creatures; 1 care not whether 
he he prince or peasant; be him prince or 
peasant that rats, I say, blow him from 
this earth ! 1 shall now vote for the ad¬ 
journment, but alter it, in case the King's 
recovery is not complete, then of course 
1 shall agree to other measures. 1 shall 
do what the nation expects, but 1 shall 
not desert my sovereign now ; and I say 
that man is base Who would adopt a con¬ 
trary line of conduct-—it will be mean and 
it will be unworthy. 

A loud cry of question arising here, the 
House divided on the question. That at 
its rising it do adjourn to this day fortnight; 
Ayes 233, Noes 129. A'^other division 
took place upon Mr. Ponsonby'smotion'*^, 
to appoint a Committee to examine the 
physicians. Ayes 137, Noes 23'J. Ad¬ 
journed to December 13. 


^ Sir J. Sebright, sir J. St. Aubyn, lord 
Pollington, Mes^s. F'rittie, M. A. Taylor, 
Frecmantle, Calcraft, Evelyn and Wilkins, 
voted in the second Division. 
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ElUot, Kc. Hon. W. 
Fitzgerald, Ld. W. 
Fitzpatrick, Right 
Hon. R. 

Foley, Hon. A. 
Folkestone, Lord Vise. 
Giles, Dan. 

Goddard, T. 

Gower, Earl 
Greenhill, Robert 
Grenfell, Paspoe 
Halsey, Joseph 
Hannilton, Lord A. 

Hanbury,- 

Hibhert, peo. 
Hippesley, Sir J. C. 
Honywood, W, 

Horner, Fran. 

Howard, Hon. W. 
Howaid, Hen. 
Howorth, Hum. 

Hume, W. 11. 

Hurst, Rf)bert 
Hussey, Thomas 
Hutdiinson, Hon. 

C. H. 

Jackson, Jolin 
JekyiJ, Joseph 
Knox, lion. T« 
Keiisin!>ton, Lord 
Lamb, Hon. T. 


Lamb ton, R, 

Laiigton, Gore 
Latouche, John 
Latouebe, Robert 
Leucli, John 
Lemon, Col. 

Lemon, J. 

Jjester, B. Lester 
Lloyd, Sir E. 

Lloyd, J. M. 
Longman, Geo. 
Macdonald, J. 
Madocks, W. A. 
Markham, J. 

Martin, He.nry 
Mathew, Hon. M. 
Maule, Hon. VV. 
Mexbro', Earl of 
Millbaiik, Sir R. 
Miller, Sir T. 

Milner, Sir W. 

Milton, Viscount 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, Ed. 

Mosley, Sir Oswald 
Montyn, Sir Tbos. 
Newport, Rt. Hon. 
SirJ. 

North, DudW 
Nugent, Sir Geo. 
O'Callagan, Col. Jas. 
O'Hara, Chas. 
Ossulstofl, Lord 
Obborne, Lord F. 
Palmer, C. S. 

Pijigot, Sir A. 

Peirse, 11. 

Punsonby, Right 
Hon. 6. 

Portmnn, E. B. 

Pym, F. S. 

Quin, Uon. Wind. 
Romilly, Sir Sam. 
Russell, Lord W. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sharp, Richard 
Shipley, W. 

Smith, Samuel 
Smith, George 
Smith, John 
Smith, Abel 
Smith, Wm. 
Somerville, Sir M. 
Simpson, Hon. John 
Stanley, Lord 
Steward James 
Symonds, T. P. 

Talbot, R. W. 
Tarleton, Ban. 

Taylor. W. O. 
Templeto^n, Vise. 
Tierney, Rt. Eon. 
Gfeo. 

Tracey, C. H. 

Turtoo; Sir T. 


Vernon, G. G. V. 
Walpole, Hon. Geo. 
Ward, Hon. J. M. 
Wardle, G. L. 
Wharton, John 


Whitbread, Samuel 
Winnington, Sir 
T E. 

Wynn, C. W. W. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, December 13. 

[KtNo’s Illness.] A meeting look 
place pursuant to the last adjournment, 
and a very considerable number of peers 
attended about five o’clock. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose, and stated, 
that it must be perfectly in the recollec- 
tjf'n of their lordships, that, when he last 
had the honour to address them, he had 
said, that unless some very material change 
should take place in the state of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s liealth, indicative of a reasonable 
prospect of a speedy restoration ot his 
Majesty to the peisonal exercise of his 
royal functions, it was not his intention to 
propose on their next meeting (this day) 
a further adjournment for any length of 
time. Though a considerable degree of 
progressive amendment had since taken 
place, and the same confident expecta¬ 
tions of his Majesty’s ultimate recovery 
were still, of course, entertained by his 
physicians ; yet the immediate state of his 
Majesty’s health w'as such, as that he 
could not hold out a prospect of that most 
desirable event being likely to take place 
in so short a time, as he thought might 
warrant him to propose, in the present in¬ 
stance, a farther adjournment. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, and with a 
view to that course of proceeding which 
in the judgment of the House it might be 
proper and expedient to adopt, he felt it 
his duty in conformity with the precedent 
of 1788 to propose for the consideration 
of their lordships,—hrst, that a Committee 
should be chosen in the way of ballot, to 
examine the physicians attending his Ma¬ 
jesty, as to the actual state of his Majesty’s 
health, and to report such examination to 
the House. If this should be agreed to, 
be would move, that such Committee shall 
consist of 21 lords, and that the House 
should adjourn till to-morrow, for the pur¬ 
pose of chusin'g 'sneb Committee. The 
noble secretary then formally moved ; 
That a Committee should be chosen as 
above; which, on the question being put, 
was ordered, nern. diss* His lordship 
moved. That the said Committee of 21 
lords be billotted for to-morrow; and that 
each peer present should pul into a glass a 
list, eontaining the names mf 2i lords, 
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signed by himself.—Ordered.—He then 
moved for the attendance of doctors Rey¬ 
nolds^ Halford, and Heberdeii, on the 
House to-morrow, in order that they may 
be sworn at the bar, touching their evi¬ 
dence before the Committee, and further, 
that doctors Willis and Bailiie do attend 
for tile same purpose on Saturday next. 

The Duke of Naif oik did not rise for the 
purpose of opposing any of the motions of 
the noble earl. His objrct merely was to 
observe, that, as the ballot for the Com¬ 
mittee was not to take place till to-morrow, 
it would be unnecessary to order the at¬ 
tendance of the physicians before Satur¬ 
day, as they could not be examined by 
the Committee before that day. Hew sug¬ 
gested, therefore, that it might be desira¬ 
ble not to order the attendance of the phy¬ 
sicians until the Committee should be ap¬ 
pointed and ready to proceed to the exa¬ 
mination. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that ac¬ 
cording to the forms of the House, the 
physicians who were to be examined be- I 
fore the Committee must be sworn at the 
bar of the House.—He likewise observed, 
that the proceeding of the ballot may be 
so arranged, as that all the lists may be 
delivered in to the clerk previous to the 
meeting of the House to-morrow, at 
4- o’clock, when a Committee may be ap¬ 
pointed for the purpose of examining the 
lists and reporting to the House the names 
of the lords upon wdiom the choice should 
fall. 

The attendance" of his Majesty’s physi¬ 
cians, as moved foi by the earl of Liver¬ 
pool, was then ordered; and the House 
adjourned till to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, December 13. 

[King’s Illness.] The House being 
met. 

Sir John iVettyjorf moved, that the Speaker 
do issue his warrant for a new writ, for a 
member to serve in Parliament for the 
county of Limerick, in the room of W. 
Odell, esq. who since his election bad 
been appointed, and on the 27th of August 
last gazetted one the lords of the trea¬ 
sury in Ireland. On the question being 
put, 

Mr. BidJulph expressed a doubt, whe¬ 
ther it was competent to the House to 
agree to such a motion. The writ moved 
for was a king’s writ. The present ses¬ 
sion had neverdbeen opened by any speech 
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from the King, and he thought it would 
be rather aif anomalous proceeding for 
that House to order a king’s writ to be 
issued, without any recognition of its con* 
stitutional meeting on the part of the King. 

The Speaker said it might be proper to 
inform the hon. gent, that on a former oo 
casion, the exercise of the right now called 
in question had been considered a para¬ 
mount and primary duty by that Hodse, 
and that, in pursuance of /this principle^ 
the House had felt it to be their duty to 
fill up all the seats which had become va¬ 
cant ill their own body. It was also to be 
remarked; that this was no application to 
I the crown; and if the House had any right 
of their own authority to issue one warrant 
! to this effect, they were entitled to fill 
j every vacancy. 

The question being again put, 

8ir Francis Burden rose and expressed 
his concurrence in the doubt entertained 
by his hon. friend as to the competence of 
that assembly to order a king’s writ to' be 
issued, pending the suspension of the 
royal functions, and whilst they could not 
be considered constitutionally a House of 
parliament. He could not, for his own 
part, call the meeting now assembled a 
House of Commons, or a House of parlia¬ 
ment, neither could he reconcile the issu¬ 
ing of such a warrant as that now moved 
for, which must ultimately effect a writ 
issuable by the crown to the notions ho 
entertained on this subject* 8o anomalous 
a proceeding he was unwilling to enter¬ 
tain, and therefore the impropriety of 
agreeing to the present motion struck him 
most forcibly. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think that it would have been necessary 
for him, after what had fallen from tRe 
chair, to say a single word on the subject 
now under consideration. The objection 
to the issuing of the warrant had fallen not 
unnaturally from the gentleman under the 
gallery (Mr. Biddulph,) but, after the in¬ 
formation gentlemen bad received from 
the chair, he thought that there would not 
be a dissentient voice., He could not 
agree to the statement of the hon. baronet, 
that they were not even unfder all the pe¬ 
culiar circumstances of their meeting to be 
considered as a House of Commons. No¬ 
thing was more important than that the pub¬ 
lic should clejirly understand that they were 
a House of Commons, legally and duly con¬ 
stituted, and that being so, they were now 
^bout to take those steps for the benefits 
of the country, which it was incumbent on 
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them to take without any farther delay. 
The argument of the hon. baronet, if at all 
to be listened to, would go much farther 
than he himself intended, for it would go 
indeed to this—that no writ eyen in a 
court of law, could be good, so that all 
legal proceedings, of every kind, must be 
stayed. Nothing could be more mischiev¬ 
ous in its ciiects than the promulgation of 
such a doctrine. It was not only consist¬ 
ent with, but a vital principle of^ the con¬ 
stitution, that, as the crown was in the 
full exercise ofits prerogative, even where 
no occasion existed for the immediate 
personal interference of the sovereign, so 
those branches of the regal authority 
which derived tlieir origin from the royal 
stock, remained unimpaired, notwithstand¬ 
ing any accidental calamity that might 
happen to Majesty itself. All ideas, 
therelbre, of the i!i)possibilit 3 'of any of the 
functions of government being performed 
under the present circumstances were er¬ 
roneous, and founded on a mistaken 
notion of the nature of the constitu¬ 
tion. But of these mistaken ideas, that on 
which he more distinctly desired to dwell 
was, the error respecting the House of 
Commons. The House of Commons at 
present assembled were just as much the 
representatives of the people of England, 
as if his Majesty were at that moment 
blessed with perfect health; and although 
certainly not a parliament, were just as 
competent to the purpose, in the anti¬ 
cipation of which the motion before them 
was made. 

The question was then put and agreed 
to. 

•The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
rose and again addressed the House. When 
hi last had the honour of meeting them 
this day fortnight, he had occasion to 
refer to the communication made by his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Secretary Ryder) 
to the House from the privy council, and 
from reference to that report, feeling him¬ 
self justified in the proposal of delay ror one 
fortnight more, he had submitted such a pro¬ 
position to the House, inthe hope that in the 
mean time such a progress would have 
even'made in his Majesty’s recovery as 
would have held out to them the pros¬ 
pect, on their re-assembling to day, of a 
speedy reassumption by his Majesty of 
his royal functions. At that^time he en¬ 
tertained a most confident expectation, 
that such would be the result, and he 
therefore had expressed a confident ex¬ 
pectation tbaLtheie would be no occasion* 
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for any farther adjournment of parliament 
on that account. He was now painfully 
placed in the situation of stating, that his 
expectations in that respect had unfortu¬ 
nately been disappointed. He had, on 
the former meeting stated, that the iiit 
terests of the country, and a regard to its 
vital concerns, would require on its again 
meeting this day, that the House should 
proceed to sup))!}’^ the deficiency, and to 
provide for the discharge of the kingly 
functions; and that he should not feel 
himself entitled to propose any farther de¬ 
lay, unless the amendment was such as to 
hold out certain hopes of a speedy re¬ 
covery.—He still remained of that opi¬ 
nion., This being the cose, nothing then 
remained for the House, but tosa^^ in what 
manner they should proceed to provide 
for the calamity which had taken place. 
He was happy however to declare, that he 
still entertained the most sanguine hopes 
of the ultimate and complete recovery of 
his Majesty, but still as he could not hold out 
a prospect of a speedy recovery at present, 
he could not recommend that any farther 
delay should take place. On the contrary, 
he was of opinion that they had now come 
to this point, that the House ought to ap¬ 
point a Committee of their own, to exa¬ 
mine the physicians attending on his Ma¬ 
jesty, and to put on the records of their 
proceedings the fact of his Majesty’s in¬ 
disposition. As sufficient notice had al¬ 
ready been given of the proceedings likely 
to be adopted, in the event of no favoura¬ 
ble symptoms occurring of immediate re¬ 
storation, he did not see that there was any 
occasion to adjourn over to another day the 
naming of the Committee, but that the 
Committee might now be appointed. He 
should, therefore, propose, That a select 
Committee be appointed to examine the 
physicians who Imd attended his Ma¬ 
jesty during his illness, touching the state 
of his Majesty’s health, and to report the 
examination to the House. He should 
likewise propose that this Committee 
should consist of 21 members, and should 
at the same time propose the names ; but 
that the House might he the better pre¬ 
pared to judge of the fitness of the Com¬ 
mittee, he should at once read all the 
names of the members who he proposed 
should constitute it. He then read the 
names of Mr. Secretary Ryder, the Master 
of the Rolls, Wra. Adam, esq., hon. H. 
Lascelles, right hon. R. Dundas, lord 
Castlereagh, mrd Milton, lord G. Caven¬ 
dish, Attorney General, (ight hon. G« 
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Canning, S. Whitbread, esq. right hon. G. 
Ponsonby, W. Wilberforce, esq., right hon. 
R. B. Sheridan, right hon. G. Tierney, 
right hon. W. W. Pole, right hon. sir 
John Newport, right hon." sir W. Scott, 
right hon. C. Bathurst, T. S. Gooch, esq. 
-^He had thus put the House in posses¬ 
sion of the names of those hon. members 
whom it was his intention to submit as fit 
and proper persons to constitute the Com¬ 
mittee. If it should be the pleasure of the 
House to agree to these motions, it would 
subsequently be necessary for him to submit 
several other motions for adoption, respect¬ 
ing the powers to be given this Committee, 
and also to say something as to the ulte¬ 
rior course which it was his intention to 
recommend. At present, he should con¬ 
fine himself to moving " That a Committee 
be appointed to examine the physicians 
who have attended his Majesty during 
his illness, touching the state of his Ma¬ 
jesty's health, and to report to the House 
thereon. 

Mr. rose only to remark, that - 

the right hon. gent, had now' felt himself i 
compelled to resort to that measure, 
which, in the opinion of some members of 
that House, should have been adopted 
one month before. He again begged pub¬ 
licly to accuse the right hon. gent, (an ac¬ 
cusation, w'hicli if unfounded might be re¬ 
pelled) of not having given intimation of 
the imlouked for assembling of parliament 
to all the members, without distinction, as 
had been observed on a similar melancholy 
occasion, by his predece.ssor. He had also 
farther to accuse him, that having it in his I 
contemplation to propose on that day cer- | 
tain mrasures of importance, he did not 
acquaint the whole members of the House, 
w ithout distinction, of the nature of the 
proposition to be submitted by him, but 
confined the knowledge of it to those in¬ 
dividuals whom he knew to be attached 
to his own party. He knew it had been 
common for gentlemen on both sides of 
the House to remind or apprise their own 
friends of the necessity of their attending 
on particular occasions; but situated as 
the country now was, and when so im¬ 
portant, and at the same time so generally 
interesting a question w as to be discussed, 
he must insist that the intimation ought 
to have been made to every member 
without distinction.—He only begged to 
bring back the recollection of the House 
to what was their actual situation—that 
this was the third time on which they 
were thus as|embled, without having 
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yet taken any steps to Supply the defi¬ 
ciency which was known to having ex¬ 
isted, at least for the last six weeks. That 
he (Mr. Whitbread) was proposed as one 
of the committee, by the right hon. gent, 
he unquestionably esteemed an honour; 
and thus appointed, he should endeavour to 
discharge the duty entrusted to him con¬ 
scientiously; or if a more proper man 
should 1^ proposed in his room, he should 
submit with all deference to Uie opinion 
of the House. But, as the committee was 
to be appointed, he should abstain from 
saying more on the sujaijectat present, and 
reserve himself till the report of the com¬ 
mittee should be brought up, when the 
discussion could be more regularly entered 
into. 

The motion for the appointment of a 
committee to examine the physicians, 
&c. was then agrcfid to; as was also a 
subsequent motion. That the committee do 
consist of 21 members. 

The gentlemen whose names had been 
named by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were then appointed to form the commit¬ 
tee, with the addition of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself (as the mover 
of the proposition), and the substitution 
of the right hon. H. Addington, for the 
right hon. C. B. Bathurst, he being out 
of town. 

The following motions were th<“n made 
, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and severally agreed to: That the com* 
mittee have power to send for the physi- 
I cians, for the purpose of examining them. 

! That the committee have power to adjourn 
from time to time, and from place to place, 
as may be convenient to them; and that 
they have leave to sit, notwithstanding 
any adjournment of the House. That no 
member of the House, not a member of 
the committee, do attend their meetings. 
That the committee do meet immediately 
in the Speaker’s chamber. That five be 
I a quorum.’^ 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer it was then ordered, that the 
House at its rising do adjourn to Monday 
next. 

The Chancellor of the Etccheguer then 
proposed, that for the purpose of ensur¬ 
ing as full an attendance of members as 
possible, a Call of the House should be 
ordered. To, give to this Call the fullest 
possible effect, he should move that it do 
take place on Wednesday. He had pro¬ 
posed the adjournment only till Monday, 
u it was reasonable to hope that the re* 
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purl of this aelqcl; cpmmittee would bo 
nMy Ip hx preaepliBd tbol dpy, It w»uld 
IpP Qecc|jU^y itbol rofiiort should be 
prsptpdj m in the hands of gentlemen, 
&for& they should come to the discussion 

S fil»8lld» therefore^ he prOpmd Wednes- 
ay for taking it into consideration. It 
would, he was persuaded, appear to every 
Imn. member extremely desirable and pro ¬ 
per, previous to this important discussion, 
that the House should be called over, and 
hp accordingly now moved. That the 
House be called over on Wednesday next. 

It was then ordered that the House be 
called over on Wednesday next.—Ad¬ 
journed till Monday. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, December 14. 

[King’s Illness.] Earl Camden re¬ 
ported to the House the names of the 
noble lords who had been chosen on 
the Committee for the Examination of 
his Majesty’s Physicians,, and for re¬ 
porting to the House the result of the 
same. The names were as follow: Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, duke of Nortolk, 
archbishop of York, earl of Moira, lord 
Grenville, duke of Montrose, lord Ellen- 
^ough; earl Spencer, marquis of Lans- 
downe, the Lord Chancellor, marq lis 
Wellesley, bishop of London, earl of Har- 
rowby, viscount Sidmouth, earl Camden, 
earl of Westmoreland, mai'qois^of Aber- 
corn, earl of Buckinghamshire, earl Powis, 
earl of Liverpool, lord Kedesdale. 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved, that 
the Committee should meet to-morruw at 
twelve o’clock, and that eight he a quo¬ 
rum, with privilege to adjourn as they 
ahotUd think fit. 

Mr..Quar 0 e announced, that I)rs. Rey¬ 
nolds, Heberdea ai^ BailUe, were in 
aUendanoe, and they were accordingly 
called in, and sworn.-*-^(y 9 uriiad. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, December 17. 

[Report from the Committee ap¬ 
pointed TO EXAMINE TEE K^Ng’s PxTSI- i 
ciANs.] Mr. R. fii. Dundas reported frooi 
ihe Committee appointed to examine the 
Fkyaicians who have attended his Majes¬ 
ty during his illness, touehipg the stau of 
his Miyeaty’s health, and to report such 
SBamiaatfam to the Hipise, That the Com¬ 
mittee had examined the s^ physicians; 
and had directed him to report such Exi- 


mmation to the House* Which Eyami- 
tion is as follows: 

REPORT. 

The Committee appointed |o examine the 
Physicians who have attended his 
Majesty during his Illness; touching 
the State of his Majesty’s health; and 
to report such Examination to the 
House :—Have, pursuant to the order 
of the House, proceeded to examine 
the said Physicians: Which Examin- 

• ation is as follows: 

f^etteris, 14 die Decembris, 1810. 

Dr. Henry Revell Reynolds called in; 
and examined. 

iiaestion^Is the state of his Majesty’s 
health such, as to render him incapable of 
coming in person lo his parliament, or of 
attending to any kind of public business ? 
—Certainly, he is incapable. 

What are the hopes you entertain of his 
Majesty’s recovery ?—I still entertain very 
contident hopes of his Majesty’s recovery. 

Do you found the opinion, given in 
your answer to the previous question, 
upon the particular symptoms of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s disorder; or, upon general expe¬ 
rience in other cases of the same nature ; 
or upon both ?.—Upon both ; and for this 
reason: with respect to the particular 
symptoms of his Majesty, they are fa¬ 
vourable, from the circumstances of the 
soundness of his ^constitution, preserved 
by simple and temperate diet, and the 
regular habits of his life; and also be¬ 
cause his memory is as strong and as cor¬ 
rect as ever it was, his perceptions as 
acute, (his judgment is perverted, and he 
has lost his discretion at pre^nt), and also 
because I have seen his Majesty recover 
from three attacks of the same disease, in 
some parts of which 1 think he has been 
even worse than he is at present. 

Whether, in that particular species of 
the disorder his Maje sty has fallen into, it 
has been found from experience, tliat the 
greater number of persons so a.fiected have 
been cured .^—>1 believe much the greater 
number. 

Can you form any judgment, or pro¬ 
bable conjecture, of the duration of his 
Majesty’s illness?—No, I cannot: our 
hopes and expectations of a speedy re¬ 
covery have fluctuated with the fluctua- 
tioDS of his Majesty’s complaint; but ito- 
ihiag has hitherto prevented me from 
thinking favourably of the ultiaiaiie ter¬ 
mination of the dimaae. 
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, As fi^ «is enables you to 

jutlge, do you think it more probable that 
his Majesty will, or will not recorer, so as 
to render him capable of attending to pub¬ 
lic business ?-^Yes, I have no doubt; 
there is such an integrity of mind about 
his Majesty, that when once his aberra¬ 
tions are gone, he will recover perfectly ; 
how soon, it is impossible for me to say. 
I suppose some vestiges of complaint may 
remain when the principal part of the 
disease shall be removed; but I have no 
doubt of his being able to discharge his 
functions just as well as ever. 

What degree of experience have you 
had yourself, in this particular species of 
diforder?—In the course of upwards of 
forty years practice, I have seen several 
instances of it; many. 

lias any amendment already taken 
place in the coarse of his Majesty's dis¬ 
order, and does the appearance "of such 
amendment continue at present ?^There 
have been fluctuations ; his Majesty has 
sometimes been better, and sometimes 
again he has been worse; there have 
been paroxysms; there have been times 
when he has been apparently going on 
Well, and then something suddenly has 
thrown him back: amendment has cer¬ 
tainly taken place, but then it has been 
transient, and he has been a little worse 
again, and then he has been better again. 
He is much better now than he was at 
several periods of the disease. 

W hat is the state of his Majesty's dis¬ 
order at present, as compared with what 
it was when you were examined before 
the privy council ?—I perceive but very 
little diftereuce from what it was at that 
time. 

Can you ascribe his Majesty's disorder 
to any particular cause?—I understand 
that it came on from the anxiety of his 
mind upon the illness of his daughter, the 
princess Amelia; 1 believe there can be 
no doubt of that: those gentlemen who 
were in attendance upon her, I believe, 
will satisfy the committee upon that sub¬ 
ject; but from their report, I have no 
doubt-it originated from that cause. 

When were you fii*st called in?-^On 
tfce 3d of November. 

Who were the pliysicians in attendance 
at the time you were called in ?—-Dr. 
Heberden, sir Henry Halford, and Dr. 
Xaillie. 

Were they the only physicians in at- 
lendance ?-^They were. 

Was there*any other confidm^tial rae- 

voi. xvni* 


dical person in atlendande at the same 
time ?^Not at the time I went 

Who are the ph 3 mi€ian 8 in ftttendince 
now?—In addition to those gefitledien 
and myself, Dr. Robert Wtllis. 

When was Dr. Robert Willie ealled in? 
—To the best of my recollectton, on Tues¬ 
day the 6th of November, in the evening. 

Is there any other confidential medical 
personi now in attendance, besides the 
phy‘iicians ?—Mr. Dundas has attended 
his Majesty : Mr. Battiscomb is his apo* 
thecary, and of course, is there occasion* 
ally; but there is no other medical persod. 

Have you had opportunities of seeing the 
King, from time to time, since your at¬ 
tendance upon his Majesty in the year 
1788 ?—^Yes; I saw his Majesty in his ill* 
ness in the year 1801, and also in his ill¬ 
ness in the year 1804. 

Have you been called in to attend his 
Majesty, or have you had any oppoVtu* 
nities of seeing his Majesty, in the inter¬ 
vals between those illnesses of 1788, 1801, 
and 1804, up to the time of your beirig 
called iu, in this present illness ?—1 have 
had few opportunities of seeing his Ma¬ 
jesty, except in those illnesses. 1 have 
had occasion to see him two or three 
times on my own business, when he did 
me the honour of appointing me his phy¬ 
sician extraordinaiy, and then his phya 
sicion in ordinary; but not medically. 

You have stated that the greater num¬ 
ber of patients, labouring under this same 
sort of infirmity as his Majesty, who have 
come under your observation, have re¬ 
covered ; do you mean in the greater 
number, to include patients of the age at 
which his Majesty has now arrived ?—U 
has not occurred to me, to sec any per¬ 
sons at that advanced period of life, la¬ 
bouring under this disease. 

Do you know fhat medicalpeople rn 
general consider;^ that as life advances, 
after a certain period, recovery is deemed 
more improbable Yes, I believe t^t is 
the general opinion. 

Then, in the greater number of patients 
who have recovered, as stated by you, all 
those patients were in a class of age below 
that of the King ?—1 think so ; there was 
one whose age I do not recollect pre¬ 
cisely- 

Have you beett in the habit of attending 
any of the public hospitals for the recep¬ 
tion of patients under this disease?—No, I 
have not been in the habit of attending 
any hospital appropriated to the recep¬ 
tion of such patients. 
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Yon trnve stated, that you entertain a 
Ttry favourable opinion of the Kiirg^s ulti* 
nate recovery; and you have stated one 
of the reasons of youv opinion to be, the 
soundness of his Majesty's constitution; 
in those patients whom you have attended, 
have you not found that very sound con¬ 
stitutions have often been afflicted with 
incurable maladies of this nature ?—No, 
1 do not know that I have often found 
that. 

Have you found it in any instances ?— 
1 have seen people who nave not reco¬ 
vered. 

With very sound constitutions ?—Not 
with such constitutions as the King; pro¬ 
bably I should have had great hopes of 
them, if they had. But I cannot charge 
my mind now with every patient of the 
kind 1 have attended during forty years. 
The general impression made upon iny 
mind, does not authorise me to answer, 
that question decisively. 

When the constitution is so sound, as 
to afford the medical attendant no reason 
for the mental infirmity as arising out of 
that constitution, do you think that the 
probability of recovery is more or less 
from that circumstance ?—More, cer¬ 
tainly from a sound constitution. 

If you cannot trace any cause for the j 
infirmity ?—If 1 cannot trace any cause, 
if there is no hereditary taint, or any ob¬ 
vious cause for it, no external injury, or 
any thing which looks like organical af¬ 
fection 01 the brain; I should apprehend 
a sound constitution affords much the 
greatest probability of recovery. 

You have stated, as another reason, the 
extreme accuracy of the King's memory ; 
in patients labouring under this infirmity, 
is not extreme accuracy of memory very 
frequent, and sometimes what may be 
called morbid?—1 never observed that. 

You have also accounted for the proba¬ 
bility of the King's recovery, by observing 
the strict, simple, and temperate diet the 
King has always used; when patients 
have come under your observation, whose 
habits of life have been exactly the re¬ 
verse of the King's, not the reducing 
them to that strict and temperate diet and 
life to which the King has been accustom¬ 
ed, afforded the best ground of hope, for 
medical men, of their recovery ?—When 
excess in the habits of life has been too 
much ifidulg6d,.the removal 6f that excess 
end the subsequent adoption of a tempe¬ 
rate and rather a mord sparing regimen, 
kMbetii freqaenlly attended with successt I 
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What do you mean, by the integrity of 
the King's mind, at the present time ?—I 
mean, that his memory is entire, his per¬ 
ceptions are entire ; and his acuteness is 
considerable, which appears from every 
now and then a comment on any thing 
that is said. His judgment I have said 
was perverted, and that at present his dis¬ 
cretion is asleep at times; though every 
now and then there are gleams of both, 
but they are transient. 

In detailing the present state of the 
King's mind, as to his memory, his per¬ 
ceptions, the aberrations of bis judgment, 
and his loss of discretion, is not that state 
of mind common to all persons labouring 
under the same infirmity, or are they par- 
ticulaif symptoms belonging to the King ? 
—I do not know that 1 ever saw exactly 
a case parallel to the King’s; the disease 
is modified by his peculiar constitution, 
and perhaps in some measure by his pe¬ 
culiar station. 

You have mentioned your expectation, 
that the King will recover, and be able 
to transact public business again, but that 
some vestiges of the complaint may re¬ 
main; do you mean to say, that the re¬ 
covery will be, in your opinion, complete 
to the transaction of public business, while 
vestiges of the complaint remain ?-^Ye8,1 
should have no doubt there might be times 
when his Majesty might be perfectly com¬ 
petent to every thing; and that now and 
then, a little hurry, or something, might 
for a quarter of an hour, or an hour, agitate 
him, but that it would all subside again. 
1 understand that was the case in his former 
recoveries, for a time; 1 did not learn when 
it ceased ; 1 did not see the King in any 
of his illnesses, after he had been declared 
quite well; 1 understood it did not last 
above a month or two, or a few week*; 
but 1 only speak from hearsay in this re¬ 
spect. 

Then in fact, you ceased to visit the 
King, in his former illnesses, after he was 
declared quite well Yes. 

And you have beard that, subsequent 
to that declaration, there were occasional 
paroxysms of the disorder, though slight 
and short?—They could hardly be called 
paroxysms ; it was more a hurry of man¬ 
ner than any thing else; as I understood 
from those who saw his Majesty. 

Were you a party to the declaration, 
in the three former illnesses, that the 
King was perfectly well?—Not in tlio 
three former instances; at the time that 
1 declared the King to be well^ in the 
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year 17H§, 1 then thought the King well; 
that was, 1 think, in the beginning of 
March |789. « 

‘ Were you a party to the declaration, 
that the King was perfectly well, in 1789? 

mmmi WBS. 

In 1801, were you a party to the decla¬ 
ration, that the King was perfectly well ? 
»«"No; in 1801, after the King was so 
much better, that the bulletins ceased in 
the morning, 1 withdrew: the King was 
going then to Kew; and 1 thought the 
Kin^ was so well, I did not apprehend it 
to be necessary for me to attend any lon¬ 
ger. The King had a relapse, I under¬ 
stood, at Kew ; but 1 did not see him in 
that relapse. 

Can you recollect the date of the last 
bulletin, that was signed by you, in the 
year J80J ?~No, 1 have no memorandum 
of it. 

Who were the medical attendants upon 
the King, on his relapse at Kew, in 1801 ? 
—1 believe the late Dr. Gisborne, and 
Dr. John and Dr. Robert Willis. 1 do 
not know whether Mr. Dundas might 
see him ; but they were the only physi¬ 
cians attending him at that time. 

Were you a party to the declaration, 
that the King was perfectly well, in the 
year 1804 ?—Yes, 1 think 1 was at that 
time. 

Was there any relapse after that decla¬ 
ration, in that illness? -Not any, that! 
understood ; 1 did not see his Majesty after 
that; but 1 never heard of any aftel*- 
wards. 

When you withdrew in the year 180J, 
was it in consequence of any difference 
of opinion with the other medical attend¬ 
ants ?—None in the world ; it was merely 
because 1 thought that the King w'as a 
great deal belter, and that my attend¬ 
ance was no longer necessary at that 
time. 

You have mentioned, the King’s com¬ 
petency to business, in the intervals of 
periods of flurries which may occur after 
the disease has in a great measure ceased ; 
during those periods of flurry, do you 
think that the King would be compe¬ 
tent to transact any business public or 
private ?—-1 cannot answer that question 
from my own knowledge; but what 1 un¬ 
derstood was this, that if the King was 
from any little opposition, rather in a 
flurry, if he was told there was any bu¬ 
siness to transact, it composed him direct- 
15 ^; that was the testimony that was given 
to me by several persons who saw him at < 
the time. • 


Who were the persona who ^ve you 
that testimony ?^i cannot tell cxacty. 
now ; it was those who were about him 
at the time; 1 think I heard something 
of that kind from Dr. Heberdeo, but 
I do not mean to rely ijipoii my quota* 
tion. 

In 1801 there was a relapse ?—Yes. 

But after the complete recoveries in 
1789 and 1804, those flurries occurred ?-«• 
Yes. 1 did not understand there was any 
relapse in the first illness, nor in 1804. 
1 believe, as far 1 can recollect, taking 
the whole together, that illness was 
shorter than that of the year I 78 S and 
17S9; even taking in the period of the 
relapse the whole of the attack was shorter, 
because in 1788 the complaint commenced 
in October, and we did not declare the 
King well till the beginning of March, 
In 1801, it commenced in February; 
and 1-think the King was well before the 
end of May, and that includes the period 
of relapse. 

At the time you ceased to attend the 
King in 1801, was there any declaration 
made, that he was completely recovered ? 
—No declaration was then made, that he 
was completely recovered. Ido not re¬ 
collect what tlie last bulletin was ; but I 
know that 1 thought the King so well, that 
I could lake my leave of him with pro¬ 
priety, and 1 did it ; seeing the King 
getting better, and understanding that he 
was soon going to Kew, 1 thought that it 
would have a good appearance to the 
public, that 1 had withdrawn; that it 
would be a confirmation to the public that 
the King was getting well. 

Did you esteem the King well, at the 
time you withdrew your attendance upon 
him ?—1 should rather think that I did 
think him well at that time; 1 thought 
him so nearly so, that I could very safely 
withdraw'. 

You w'ished the public to understand, 
from your withdrawing from attendance, 
that the King was well ?—I wished so, 
because 1 thought so myself. But 1 do 
not recollect the precise terms of the last 
bulletin; but 1 am sure 1 never signed 
any thing that 1 did not think. 

The Gommittee is to understand, that 
the complete recovery of the King is the 
same as the complete recovery of any 
other person of the same disorder, to be 
intrusted with any thing he may have to 
transact, whether public or private ?—1 
think so. • 

There is no difference, in your estima* 
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tiQip belf^ean tb« recovery of the King' 
end that of any other person ?—-None> in 
my estimation. 

Is the present age of his Majesty likely 
more to afiect the duration of his illness 
than hill ago at4he respective periods of 
his former attacks of this disorder ?—I 
can only answer that question by saying, 
that age seems, to have made very few 
depredations upon his Majesty. He is 
apparently younger and stronger than 
many persons much younger than him- 
and thoreft^re much better able to 
resist the effect of disease, than several 
arsons^ younger than himself would 
e. 

You will, in your answer, compare his 
Majesty, not with other persons, but with 
himself only ; does his present age, more 
or less affect the probability of the dura¬ 
tion of the disorder, than his age at the 
former periods of attack ?—I should ap- 
prebepd that it must have some effect; 
though I do not see that he has at present 
suffered from his age. 

At the period of his Majesty's former 
attack, in ISOl, was his Majesty's sight 
as much affected as it is at present}— 
Ko; 1 did not observe that his Majesty 
had any defect of sight at that period. 

Is his Majesty's sight now become very 
defective ?•—Vcry defective. 

Is that defect of sight likely to have any 
influence upon his Majesty’s ultimate 
recovery from the disease, or likely to 
hare any influence upon the duration of 
the disorder, supposing him uliiniately to 
recover?—During a certain period of the 
disease, and under certain circumstances, 
his being blind, is rather a beneficial cir¬ 
cumstance, because it intercepts some 
sources of irritation ; but at another pe¬ 
riod of the disease, it will be adverse to 
him, because it also intercepts some 
sources of amusement. 

Computing, then, the different tenden¬ 
cies of the defectiveness of his Majesty's 
eight, do you, upon the whole, conclude 
that the defect of sight is favourable or 
unfavourable to the ultimate recovery of 
his Majesty, or tends to shorten or to pro¬ 
long the duratiqn of bis illness, supposing; 
him ultimately to recover?—Tliat ts ai 
quefllUAi 1 can hardly make up my mind 

f, t see it operate sometimes for his 
benefit; and there are times wlieril think, 
that the loss of sight will be A grievance, 
by preventing the amusing him and ab- 
stra.cling him from himiclf; hut what 
eftCi ft will have upon the potractiog or * 
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aeceleratiug his veoovary, Is t fv^tt daai 
more than I can give a definitive aiissvov 
to. I, 

In parsons labouring under the disease 
under which bis Majesty now unfer» 
tunately labours, do not the persons at¬ 
tending them, address lhair countenances 
and manner, vary frequently, very mmih 
to the eye of the afflicted parson ?-r«Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

Does not the eye afford, to the persona 
attending persons afilictad as his Majesty 
is, when in its perfect state, a means of 
control over the afflicted person 1 havn 
understood ihaCsonietiiiies, that effect has 
been produced, but I cannot say that I 
ever saw any remarkable instance of it. 

Was not Dr. Simmons called in to at¬ 
tend the King at the commenccraant of 
his present illness ?—•! understood he was? 
but that was before 1 was there. 

He did not continue in that attendance ? 
—He did not see. the King. 

Are you more or less sanguine in your 
hopes of the King's ultimate recovery, 
than you were when you were examined 
before the privy council ?—I am not less 
sanguine of his ultimate recovery, than I 
was then. 

Have you experienced any disappoint¬ 
ment, in the expectations you entertained 
when you were examined before, the privy 
council as to his Majesty’s recovery, as 
to the time of it ?—His Majesty's relapse, 
after the examination of the physicians 
before the privy council, certainly dis¬ 
tressed us, and put the prospect of imme¬ 
diate recovery to a greater distance, but 
I do not think of ultimate recovery. 

Are yon of opinion, that a person, hav¬ 
ing had, with an interval of several years, 
repeated attacks of this malady, is on the 
last attack more or less likely to recover, 
than a person who has not been so pre¬ 
viously subject to attack ?—-I should ra¬ 
ther think that the circumstance of his 
having got well before, from similar at¬ 
tacks, is a foundation of hope, that he will 
from this. 

Does advanced age, coupled with prior 
attacks of the same disorder with which 
his Mojf^sty is now afflicted, make any 
difference, in your calculation, as to the 
probability of his recovery ?—It would 
rn any other case; but there is some¬ 
thing so peculiar in the King’s, I do not 
think it has ••hakeii oui confidence. 

What are the peculiarities which take 
the King’s case out of your general obser¬ 
vation ?-^Those circumstances to which I 
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have alluded before, the vigour itiil of 
certain faculties of hit mind, and there 
being no mark of fatuity about him. 

You have stated, that you understood 
the cause of his Majesty's present malady 
to have been his anxiety a’)Out the prin* 
cess Amelia ; have you been informed 
what were supposed to be the causes of 
the attacks his Majesty had in 1788, 1601, 
and 1804-; or whetlier those attacks were 
referred to any known cause r—I do not 
know that the farst attack was referred to 
any known cause; in 1801 1 did under¬ 
stand there was a cauMS; I did not under¬ 
stand that in 1804 there was any assigna¬ 
ble cause. 

When you were called in, on the 3d 
of November, did the Physicians, who 
had been previously in attendance, inform 
you when the first symptom of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s present complaint was observed bv 
them ?—1 think they told me on the 25tli 
of October. 

Have any of the royal family seen his 
Majesty^ since you have been in atten¬ 
dant e ?—No. 

Has any person, other than the physi¬ 
cians and the attendants under then in¬ 
spection, seen his Majesw since you have 
Keen in attendance ?—The Lord Chan¬ 
cellor saw him the day before yesterday. 

Did the lord Chancellor apply to you, 
asking your opinion as to the propriety or 
impropriety of seeing his Majesty, before, 
he saw him ?—Yes, he did. 

Had any of the royal family, previous¬ 
ly, applied for permission to see his Ma¬ 
jesty ?—Not that we understood. 

Was it with the unanimous concurrence 
of the physicians, that no injury could 
arise to his Majesty’s health, that the lord 
Chancellor was permitted to see his Ma¬ 
jesty the day before yesterday ?—There 
was no absolute dissentient; there was a 
discussion on the subject, and there was a 
doubt on some of our minds, whether it 
would do him good or iVritale him; but 
his Majesty had been informed the Chan¬ 
cellor was to be there, and it was then de¬ 
cided amongst us, that as that was the 
case, and he seemed to have made up his 
mind to the seeing the Chancellor, there 
was more chance of irritation by prevent¬ 
ing it, than there was by the Chancellor's 
seeing him ; and therefore the Chancellor 
saw him with the unanimous concurrence 
of all, after that discussion. 

By whom was his Majesty informed, 
that the Chancellor would be there, and 
was that iurora|ation given to his Majesty 


with the knowMge and eoaiMiit of all the 
physicians in attendance ?-*•! believe sir 
Henry Halford was the person who in^ 
formM his Majesty the Chancellor was to 
be there. 

With the knowledge and concurrence 
of all the physicians ?—Not at the time ; 
sir Henry Halford was alone with the King 
at the time he told him, and we did not 
hear of it till afterwards. 

Then the day before yesterday, in conte« 
quence of such information conveyed to his 
Majesty, you and the other physicians had 
none but a choice of evils to choose from ; 
that was, whether he would be irritated by 
seeing him, or more irritated by not seeing 
him ?—That was not exactly the case : 
we had some hopes that the seeing the 
Chancellor might give the King more 
self-possession, and 1 do not know that it 
did not for a time, because, we had know« 
before in former illnesses, that it bad done 
so. But there was no evil to be appre- 
liended from it, except there might bare 
been a little momentary anxiety about the 
King. We doubted whether it would be 
right or not, in our discussion among onr* 
selves ; but there was nothing of clash or 
of opposition of sentiment; it was a tem¬ 
perate discussion ; there was no dissencioa 
at all; it was not apprehended that it was 
a choice of two evils. 

Had you been consulted by sir Henry 
Halford, whether he should inform his 
Majesty, in the manner he did, as to the 
Chancellor's attendance, would you have 
agreed to his Majesty being informed ? 
That would have depended entirely on 
the state in which I might have seen the 
King at that time. 

Have you, within the last fortnight, seen 
the King, at any time, in such a state, 
that yon thought it desirable the Chan¬ 
cellor should visit him ?-^l do not know 
thatl should of myself have mentioned it; 
at the same time 1 do not know, that I had 
any objection to it. 1 do not think the 
King was quite in the state in which 1 
should have expected much benefit to 
have resulted from it. 

When the Chancellor consulted the 
physicians, on the propriety of seeing his 
Majesty, did the physicians agree on any 
stipulations, as to speaking on subjects of 
business or otherwise ?—Yes, they did ; 
they desired^e Chancellor te avoid any 
thmg that might create discussion. One 
principal reason jivby it was suggested 
that it might be right for the Chancellor 
fo see the King, was, that parliament might 
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nor Ulce the sttaie of the King merely 
from the representations of his physicians. 
In the first attendance I had upon his 
Majesty in the year 1788, for that reason, 

I desired that the Chancellor would see 
the King, and that Mr. Pitt would see 
the King ; and at my desire they both 
saw him. 

At what period of the King’s illness 
was that?—It was within the first month, 
for it was while his Majesty was at the 
Queen's lodge at Windsor; it wns in the 
latter end of the month of November 
1788 ; lord Thurlow went in, and Mr. 
Pitt also saw the King at that time before 
iiis Majesty was removed from Windsor 
to Kew. 

Do you recollect whether any advan¬ 
tageous efieci was produced on his Ma¬ 
jesty. by seeing Mr. Pitt and lord Thur¬ 
low ?—In both instances a beneficial ef¬ 
fect ensued. 

In what way did those advantages shew 
themselves ?—The King became more 
composed, and he was more manageable 
afterwards: at that time we had no other 

E ersons in attendance upon the King, but 
is pages. 

Has his Majesty been bodily indisposed 
once or twice within the last fortnight ?— 
Yes; there has been at times consi¬ 
derable accession of fever about the King. 

Do you attach any importance to such 
bodily indisposition as his Majesty has 
been subject to for the last fortnight ?— 
1 attach considerable importance to any 
accession of fever; and there was ac¬ 
cession of fever within the last fortnight; 
we had no alarm on account of any other 
indisposition. 

In using the word ' fever,* do you mean 
an accession of the mental disease, or of 
bodily indisposition ?—Of bodily indis¬ 
position, w'hen we have made use of the 
word fever; the King had fever, though 
accompanied with an aggravation of the 
mental disease; yet it was independent of 
that. 

Was it at the suggestion, or at the re¬ 
quest of the lord Chancellor, that he saw 
the King; or was the Chancellor, upon 
his arrival at Windsor, to enquire after his 
Majesty, informed that it was settled that 
lie should attend upon him ?-«It was not 
at the suggestion of the Chancellor, and 
his lordship said that he was, not even pre¬ 
pared to expect such a circumstance; it 
was rather at the recoipmendation of the 
icians in attendance, 
ben lord Thurfow and Mr. Pitt sa^ 
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the King in his former illness, were any of 
the physicians present at the same time ? 
—Yes, I was present. 

Were any physicians present when the 
lord Chancellor saw him the other day 
No. 

Nor any other person?—Not any per¬ 
son was in the room but the Chancellor; 
sir Henry Halford introduced the Chan¬ 
cellor to the King, and then retired; and 
no other person was in the room. 

You have stated, that one of the induce¬ 
ments to the Chancellor’s seeing the King 
was, that Parliament was to meet the next 
day; did the physicians desire the Chan* 
cellor to see the King because they were 
aware that Parliament was to meet the 
next day ?—l do not know whether that 
was not one of the reasons; but it was 
not done with any disrespect to Parlia¬ 
ment, only with a view, as it had been in 
the former case, in the year 1788, that 
Mr. Pitt and the Chancellor might both 
have to say, that they did not take the 
state of the King merely from the repre- 
sentaiion of his medical attendants. 

Has there been at any time, in your 
opinion, any connexion between the de¬ 
fect subsisting in his Majesty’s sight and 
the mental disorder under which his Ma¬ 
jesty at present labours, or at any former 
period laboured ?—No, 1 do not appre¬ 
hend there is. 

You have said, that you are not less 
sanguine of his Majesty’s ultimate re¬ 
covery, than you were when you gave 
your evidence before the privy council ; 
are you less sanguine of his Majesty’s 
speedy recovery than you were at that 
period?—Yes, of his Majesty’s speedy re¬ 
covery; from the relapse which took place 
immediately afterwards, we certainly have 
not so fair a prospect. 

Can you state any probable time for his 
IVI.<jesty’s ultimate recovery ?—No, 1 can¬ 
not indeed . 1 think the King is very much 
in the same .*>tate that 1 saw him in the 
latter end of the year 17b8, and the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1789, but^ it varies 
so, there are so many fluctuations, that 
when we see the King a little better, and 
going on a little better for two or three 
days, we are sanguine, and if there comes 
a relapse it throws us back again; there 
are such fluctuations, it^ is impossible to 
give any positive and decided opinion; 
and indeed in this case there is no de- 
firitive time in the nature of the malady; 
you can very seldom say; when men 
have a common fever, after the symptoms 
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have been formed three or four days, one 
can form a pretty good judgment as to 
the duration of the disease; but in this, 1 
believe, nobody has ever been able to as- 
ceEtain any precise time. 

Then 1 understand, from the nature of 
the malady, it is impossible for medical 
skill to ascertain the time of recovery, as 
m a fever or other ordinary disease?— 
Just so. 

Are you of opinion, that that difliculty 
is increased by his Majesty's advanced 
age, and by any other intirmitv that may 
have attached to his Majesty ?—The King's 
is a green old age; there is so much ap¬ 
parent integrity of constitution about him, 
that 1 think that that certainly does not 
operate upon ray mind; and 1 belieVe not 
upon the mind of any, so much as it would 
in the case of any other person. 

Do you know how long the Chancellor 
remained with the King!—Very little 
more than a quarter of an hour; 1 think 
sir Henry Halford said he minuted him, 
and that it was 1S minutes. 

You have stated, that when lord Thiir- 
low saw his Majesty in 1788, and when 
Mr. Pitt saw his Majesty about the same 
time, you were present at those inter¬ 
views ?—1 was present when Mr. Pitt 
went in, and 1 think I was once present 
when lord Thurlow w’ent in. 

Nobody was present the day before 
yesterday, when the lord Chancellor went 
in ?—No. 

Was the absence of the physicians, upon 
this occasion, at the physicians' own sug¬ 
gestion, or at the request of tlic lord Chan¬ 
cellor ?—-At the physicians* own sugges¬ 
tion, that the Chancellor should form his 
own opinion. 

Did not the duration of his continuance 
depend upon the opinion of the physicians? 
—Entirely; the stipulation of the phy¬ 
sicians was, that he should see his Ma¬ 
jesty for a quarter of an hour. 

It was of sir Henry Halford's own mo¬ 
tion, that he proposed to the King to see 
the lord Chancellor, and having so pro¬ 
posed, to the King, he communicated to 
the other physicians that he had so pro¬ 
posed, and they after some discussion con¬ 
sented to it ?—Yes. 

But it was not first of all proposed 
to tlie physicians as a measure by sir 
Henry Haiford ?—It had been discussed 
among us some time before, and sir Henry 
Halford at that time thought he saw the 
King in such a state in which we all said 
tf 1Y« Jiad seen him w^ should have wished 


it; there was oo blame in the world at¬ 
tached to sir Henry Halford. 

When his Majesty's physicians, occa¬ 
sionally, in their daily reports, describe 
his Majesty as being better, do they mean 
to confine themselves exclusively to his 
mental disorder, or to combine with it any 
con5iiderations of hi<) bodily state?—To 
combine them ; when they say he is 
better, they mean both. 

Fever, in the bulletins, means not 
merely fever, but the mental disorder ag¬ 
gravated by fever?-—At those times the 
King has had fever, and it has perhaps 
been the most prominent part of his dis¬ 
order ; there have been periods when the 
King was very seriously ill with fever. 

Withdrew. 

Dr. Matthew Baillie called in; and 
examined. 

Acquaint the Committee whether the 
state of his Majesty's health is such as to 
render him incapable of coming in person 
to his Parliament, or of attending to any 
kind of public business ?—The state of his 
Majesty's health is such, as to prevent his 
attending Parliament, or attending to any 
kind of public business. 

What are the hopes you entertain of his 
Majesty’s recovery?—! think it very pro¬ 
bable, that ultimately the King will re¬ 
cover. 

Do you found the opinion, given in your 
answer to the previous question, upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty’s dis¬ 
order, or upon general experience in other 
cases of the same nature ; or upon both ? 
—Not upon general experience, but upon 
the likeness that 1 understand the present 
indisposition of his Majesty bears to the 
other three indispositions of the same ge¬ 
neral character. 

In that particular species of the dis¬ 
order his Majesty has fallen into, has it 
been found, from' experience, that the 
greater number of persons so affected have 
been cured ?—I really cannot give a very 
satisfactory answer to that question from 
any experience of my own, for that has 
been very limited ; but I understand the 
greater number of cases of .that kind have 
recovered for the time, althoueh in many 
instances there are returns of the indie* 
position in the same individual. 

Can you form any judgment or pro¬ 
bable conjeefure, as to the duration of hU 
Majesty's illness ?—I can form no satisfac¬ 
tory conjecture atkll; the only ground of 
tompariion by regard to the fermer 
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illBeMCi of bis M^esty, and that inigiit be 
▼ery deceitful; but that appears to be the 
only grottod on which c^ form any 
ooDjecture with respect to the probable du- 
ration of his Majesty’s indisposition. 

As far as experience enables you to judge 
of his Majesty's disorder, do you think it 
more probable that his Majesty will, or 
will not recover, so as to render him ca- 
able of attending to public business ?-^ 
should think it much more probable, if 
his Majesty was to recover, he would re¬ 
cover with the full power to transact pub¬ 
lic business as before his present illness. 

What degree of experience bare you 
had, yourself, in this particular species of 
disorder ?—My experience has been very 
limited, certainly ; I have now been 
about twenty years in business, and 1 have 
occasionally seen patients adected with 
an illness of a similar character ; but not 
in any great number. 

Has any amendment already taken place 
in the course of bis Majesty’s disorder, and 
does the appearance of such amendment 
continue at present ?—His Majesty is 
certainly better now, than he has been in 
eonie periods of his present indisposition ; 
Ido not think that of late there has been 
an appearance of much improvement. 

Can you assign the disorder of his Ma« 
jesty to any particular cause ?^1 have no 
doubt in my own mind that bis complaint 
arose eut of the great aflectioii that his 
Majesty had for his deceased daughter, 
and the great affliction that he felt during 
ber long and tedious illness. 

When were you first called in, to see the 
King ?^I believe it was the of Oc¬ 
tober* 

Were you in the habit of atteiHliog on 
the King before this illae«?-^No, not 
at all. 

Did you ever visit ibe King, as a pa¬ 
tient before this illntn ?—No, never. 

In ordinary cases, would you suppose 
that a palicwt was more likely to recover 
from a mental malady, having been af¬ 
fected with mental malady three or feur 
times previously, than if he had never 
been so afiected ik> not know very 
well what ans](v«r to give to that question : 
I think it bears two ways; it appears to 
me, that where a person 1 ms had an indis- 

K ition with certain symptoms three or 
r times, and has recovered, it always 
gives a considerable presuVnptiofi, pro¬ 
vided the comtttuUen is aoi much weak¬ 
ened in ks powers, thdt the person will 
reeavir again; at the same time it may 
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be said, that the snscepiibility; to dis¬ 
ease » increased by thenomber ofattaekt, 
and in that point of ifew the person 
might not be so likely to recover. I thiok, 
however, that the other reasoning has 
more power altogether than the last, and 
therefore 1 should say, that if the consti« 
tution is not much weakened, it gives a 
presumption, if a person has recovered 
from a similar disease three times, that he 
has a considerable chance of recovering 
the fourth time. 

When you talk of the King^s recovery, 
and competency to public busineH,yoii 
mean, the complete recovery, u yott 
would speak of another patient, to be 
competent to the management and direc¬ 
tion of all his affairs ?—1 think so. I do 
not say that the King might not fall back 
and be liable to any future attack of a 
similar indispositton ; but as far as 1 can 
judge of it, it is most probable, that if he 
does recover, he will recover with the 
same power of performing his duties as a 
Sovereign as before. 

Have any of the royal family seen the 
King, since his indisposition ?-^Not as far 
as 1 know ; I believe at the time he was 
beginning to be hurried at first, his family 
saw him; but since the disease established 
its character, I believe, none of the royal 
family have seen him. 1 believe nobody 
since the Q5ih of October. 

Is the hurry of which you speak, to be 
understood as subsequent or anterior to the 
25th of October ?—He was certainly very 
much hurried on the 25ih of October; 
but 1 believe there were little marks of the 
same sort before that; and that they were 
observed by his family, before they were 
observed by strangers. 

Did you observe any symptoms of it 
before the. 25ih of October ?—1 think 
once or twice 1 observed a little, but it did 
not strike me much ; on the 25ih it was 
very well marked. I saw the King twice 
a day, before, the 25tb, to give an account 
oi hjs daughter. 

Did you make any ol^servation, on the 
state of the King, on the 24th of October ? 
—1 have no recollection o4 making any 
particular observation. 

Can any persons have any access to htf 
Majesty, wHheut the knowledge and con¬ 
sent of the physiei'ans ?—1 believe not; 
rhere are certain pci witw of course estab¬ 
lished about his Majesty, but there is ito 
8 trai>g«r; occasionally one or twoefMs 
cofiddenml pages have into the 

room for an instant, but I do not knew tbit 
any body else has. * 
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HEi any Other than the royal 

family, or his pag«8, or attenrlants, seen the 
King, since you have been in attendance 
upon his Majesty Yes, the lord Chan- 
'Cellor saw his Majesty the day before 
yesterday. 

Were you consumed on the propriety of 
the lord ChaiiGcilor's sceinjj the King ?— 
it made a part of general' conversation, 
among the physicians, the day before the 
lord Chancellor saw the King ; and it was 
thought upon the whole, pern jps tint it 
W'ould be more satisfactory tliut the Chan¬ 
cellor should see the King, no as to give 
an account of him from his ow’n obser¬ 
vation. 

Was that a matter that suggested itself 
tothe physicians in their medi^-al capacity, 
or was it thrown from any other quarter? 
*—It was not thrown out from any other 
tjuarter so far as I know. 

From which of the physicians did the 
■first suggestion come, of the propriety 
of the Chancellor seeing the King ?—l be¬ 
lieve it was from Dr. Heberden. 

What reasons ciid Dr, Heberden assign, 
forwishing the Chancelior to sec the K-ug ? 
There w^as no reason assigned, but that I 
Itave assigned now, that it was thought dc- 
fitirabie parliament should hav^, not simply 
the report of tlie phys'CJan.-, but the re¬ 
port of tho lord Chancellor, from his own 
obsfcrvi»li(.’r:. 

Did the physicians consider it any part 
t)f their duty, to discuss what would he 
most satisfactory to pari lament ?—I really' 
do not know, wheth er they may not have 
gone beyond their duty ; 1 do not protend 
to say whether it w as wise cr net. 

Do yon knoiv that his sty hud been 
infoimed, previously to sucii consultation 
nmong the physicuns, that on that day* 
the Chancellor would be at Windsor 
Yes, he was informed. 

Hy whom was he so informed ?—1 be¬ 
lieve by sir Henry Halford. 

Was such information communicated by 
sir Henry Halford to the King, in conse¬ 
quence of any discussion amongst the 
physicians ?—There was no discussion, as 
far as I recollect, by which sir Henry was 
empowered to make any communication 
to the King ; and the fact is, I believe, it 
was thought afterwards better, that the 
communication had not been made. 

Has his Majesty been subject to any 
bodilyr indisposition, within the last fort¬ 
night ?—His body has hardly been at 
onv time perfectly free from indisposition. 

Do you attach any importance to the 

vou xvm. • 


Indisposition tb which his M-'jc^ty has 
been subject, in the course of the Isfet forl^ 
night, as affecting his general health 
should not, I think, attach much import¬ 
ance to it; the idea thut naturally occth» 
to the mind, in considering a small defect 
of bodily h« uUh, is thr, that as the King 
during the wholo of this indisposition, hag 
bad more or bss of bodily indisposition, 
though som ’vimcs v# ry little, yet it be¬ 
comes an additional though a slight proof 
that he may probably recover, that he 
has that bodily allmeut; If ihcre was 
precisely the slate of mind which the 
King has without ■ bodily ailmeiu, fve 
should say, there was altogether a loss 
clnnce of the King^s recpvcring, than if 
he had the bodily ailmejit just stated ; at 
the same time, I think it right to say, that 
sometimes that bodily ailment has been 
very little. 

Does the King’s age render his reco¬ 
very more or less probable, thrii) if he 
ivOre a younger person r— It certainly 
renders it less probable ; at the same 
time, age is a idative term ; the King, at 
72, is stronger and younger, if one may 
u ^e tint expression, than many persons off 
0*2, and therefore may have a better chance 
than most persons wouW have at the same 
period of life. 

Docs the King’s defect of sight at all in- 
lliic uce, in your opinion, the probabiJiry 
or improbability of the King’s iii...'>ate 
recovery:—I have really no experience 
nt all, amt tlierefore what I shall say to 
the Committee mu'‘t be considered as a 
conjecture, and therefore probably of 
littlo. value. I should conceive that, in 
tlic c\ulier periods of an indispo .ition lilce 
the King’s, blindness W’ould probably be 
an advantage; that it would lessen the 
excitement; but when a person, afflicted 
like the King, goes^on towards recovery, 
I conceive that the. w'ant erf' sight would 
be a disadvantage, because he tvould be 
deprived of many amusements that would 
cccupy his mind and assist in the com- 
plf :c recovery. I conceive, that when a 
person, similarly situate with regard to 
coinjdaint as the King, has got into a state 
of cruvalcscehce so as to ht able to take 
exercise, perhaps the having sight would 
be then a disadvantage again, because he 
would be roused by a great many Objects, 
and- take violent exercise, wdiich niiglit 
possibly bring back a return of the com¬ 
plaint.* What I say now, however, is al- 
to^ther conjecture. 

• Do you think that the King's defert of 
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might is less likely to have an influence 
<upon the ultimate recovery of the King, 
than upon the duration of his disorder?— 
I should think it less likely to have an in- 
flueuce upon the positive recovery of 
ihe King, than upon the duration of his 
illness. 

Can you, under the circumstances 
which peculiarly attach to the King’s si¬ 
tuation, his defect of sight and his age, 
form in your own mind any conjecture, at 
vll satisfactory to you, as to the probable 
duration of the King’s illness ?—I really 
caniK^t. .1 can only give the answer I 
have done before; we can only conjec¬ 
ture, and there is no other ground of judg¬ 
ment I can perceive, than that of com¬ 
paring the present with his Majesty’s 
former illnesses ; at the same lime, 1 
think, the circumstances are such, as to 
render it likely that the present indisposi¬ 
tion will be a longer indisposition than 
some of the former. 

Have you ever known an instance of a 
person, of the King’s age, and deprived 
of sight, recovering perfectly from an at¬ 
tack, such as his Majesty now labours 
under ?—i have never known, so far as I 
recollect, but one pe rson who was afl’ected 
with this disoidcr, who was as old as the 
King, and that person saw j but that per¬ 
son did not recover. 

Have you a more or less sanguine ex¬ 
pectation of his Majesty’s ultimate reco¬ 
very, now, than you had at the period 
when you were examined before I he privy 
council r—1 have rather a less sanguine 
expectation; but the diflerence in that 
respect,! ought to say, very little. 

Have you a more or less sanguine ex¬ 
pectation of his Majesty's speedy reco¬ 
very, now, than you had at that period ?— 
I never thought it likely that his Majesly 
would recover soon ; if there is any 
change in iny sentirfienis iiuw', it is most 
probably that it will be longer than I 
thought at one time. 

What lias made you somewhat less san¬ 
guine of the King’s speedy recovery, than 
you were, when examined before the 
privy council ?—That there has been ano¬ 
ther attack since 1 was examined ; and 1 
think the remission since the attack has 
been hardly so complete as some of the 
Immer ones were. 

Plaving stated, in the earlier part of 
jour examination, that yoir believed his 
Majesty’s allcction for the deceased Prin¬ 
cess, and grief during her illness, was the 
of his Majesty’s indisposition, wiU 


you state whether, in your opinion, the 
circumstance of such a cause being as¬ 
signable, is favourable or otherwise, with 
regard to the prospect of his Majesty’s re¬ 
covery ?—I can only answer that ques¬ 
tion by conjecture; but I should say, 
upon the whole, it was rather favourable. 
It is better to know some fixed cause for 
the complaint, and it is better likewise 
that the cause should have ceased, which 
it has done in the present instance. 

Withdrew. 

Sahhati, 15® die Decemhris, 1810. 

Dr. William Hederdbn, called in ; and 
examined. 

You are desired to acquaint the Com¬ 
mittee, whether the state of his Majesty’s 
health is such, as to render him incapable 
of coming in person to his Parliament; 
or, of attending to any kind of public bu¬ 
siness ?—It is. 

What are the hopes, you entertain, of 
his Majesty’s recovery ?—I entertain the 
greatest expectation of his Majesty’s re¬ 
covery. 

Do you found the opinion, given in 
your answer to the previous question, 
upon the particuJar symptoms of hisMa- 
jesty’s disorder ; or, upon general expe* 
ricnce in other cases of the same nature; 
or, upon both r—1 found my opinion upon 
the symptoms of his Majesty’s case, to» 
”elhcr w^iih the knowledge of what has 
happened in his Majesty’s previous indis- 
posiliuns oF tlie same kind. 

In that particular species of the dis- 
ordci his Majesty has fallen into, has it 
been i'ound, from experience, that the 
gr( ciler number of persons so afiected have 
been cured ?—I believe it has. 

Can you form any judgment or proba¬ 
ble conjecture of the duration of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s illness ?—1 can form no judgment 
of «nn v particular period, which is likely 
to be the termination; but the experience 
of his Majesty’s former illnesses, of the 
same kind, induce me to expect that it 
will not be very distant. 

As far as experience enables you to 
judge of his Majesty’s disorder, do you 
think it more probable that his Majesty 
will or will not recover, so as to render 
him capable of attending to public busi¬ 
ness?—I think there is every reason to 
expect, that bis Majesty will recover, mid 
be perfectly competent to transact public 
business. 

What degree of experience have you 
had, youi'scTf, in this particular species of 
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disorder hare had very limited expe¬ 
rience of my own. 

Has any amendment already taken 
place in the course of his Majes^ty’s dis¬ 
order; and does the appearance of such 
amendment continue nt present There 
has been a considerable amendment; and 
the amendment continues at present. 

State your opinion upon the present 
state of his Majestyhealth, as compared 
with that at the time you were examined 
before the privy council; do you con¬ 
ceive him to be better or worse, or in the 
same state ?—I should conceive hitn to be 
very much in the same state. It would be 
right to add to that answer, that his Ma¬ 
jesty has not continued uniformly in the 
same state, since I was examined 'before 
•the privy council; but has been worse 
fur a few days and since then has been 
better again. 

When did you last see the King ?—I 
•aw the King yesterday morning. 

What was his state at that time ?—I un¬ 
derstood that his Majesty had passed a 
very good night; but previous to my see¬ 
ing his Majesty in the morning, it had 
been mentioned to him, that his physi¬ 
cians, or some of them, were coming to 
town for the pur}) 0 .se of being examined; 
and 1 believe it was owing to that cause, 
that his Majesty had a little hurry upon 
him at the time 1 saw him ; 1 conceive it 
was owing to that cause, because his con- 
versalion was directed to lhatsnl>ject. 

By whom had ths communieaiion been 
made to th? King, that his physicians were 
coming to town to be examined?—I un- 
deraLood it to have been made by- Dr. 
Key Holds. 

Did Dr. Reynolds make that communi¬ 
cation to the K'lig, by the advice und with 
the concurrence of the other phy bicbms, or 
with their knowledge?—Dr. Reynolds 
meaning to come to town sooner than the 
other physicians, had seen his Majesty 
earlier, and mentioned it lo him, I believe, 
when he v/as by himself, and previous to* 
any communication with the other phy¬ 
sicians. 

Will you have the goodness to define 
what you mean by the word hurry ?— 
Talking more rapidly, and with quicker 
transitions from one subject to another. 

Is the Committee to understand, that 
you mean to express an incoherent talk¬ 
ing?—No, 

As you presume that the communica¬ 
tion made to the King, had occasioned the 
iiurry you witnessed, do you mean to in-, 


form the Committee, that, after having had 
a good night, the King has been, in the 
present iilnass, invariably better'than 
when he has passed a sleepless night, ora 
night with very little sleep ?—He has, 
very generally, been better after passing 
a good night. 

Has that always been the case ?—Ithas 
not always been the cast*. 

When you state that you expect that the 
King's recovery will not bo very distant, 
what limitation of time do you*apply to 
the words very distant ?—I can apply no 
distinct limitation ; but in his Majesty’s 
la^:t illness I wslh called to attend him on 
the 12ih of February ISO^; and his Ma¬ 
jesty first presided at a council I think on 
the 23d of April following; 1 should ex¬ 
pect his illness, in the present case, to fol¬ 
low nearly the same character as in that 
illness; and, what 1 understand to have 
been the case in his former illnesses. 

Do you expect, that, dating from this 
day, his Majesty is likely to be so far re¬ 
covered within one month, as to be able to 
preside at a council ?—I cannot possibly 
give any distinct answer to that question ; 
there is nothing that makes it impossible, 
and there is nothing that leads .me to say 
it will be so. 

Have you seen such symptoms of his 
Majesty’s disorder, since you were exa¬ 
mined before the privy council, as lo lead 
you to hope Ins recovery will be more 
speedy, than you did hope at the time you 
were so examined ?—I think ihere are no 
circiunstanci.s to lead me to expect it 
would be more speedy, than when 1 was 
examined before the privy council. 

Have there been any circumstances, 
which have induced you to abate of your 
hopes and expectations of a speedy reco¬ 
very ?•—No circumstances to induce me 
to abate my hopes of bis ultimate reco- 
very ; and no other circumstances to make 
me doubt of his speed}" recovery,> than 
there having elapsed another fortnight, 
without his being at present forwarder 
tiian he was af. that time. 

Have his physicians been disappointed, 
in their expectations of the fluctuations in 
the King’s disorder, since th^ of No¬ 
vember?—They have ribt been disap¬ 
pointed in their general view of the case; 
nt each particular period of remission of 
his Majesty’s illness, they have enter¬ 
tained a h»pc that it might go on to a 
nearer approach to recovery than it has 
done. 

When were you first called upon to at- 
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tend the King, in your professional capa¬ 
city r—On the 19th of February ISOI, I 
begAn a regular attendance upon his Ma¬ 
jesty. He may have occasionally ask^d 
me some things, on the subject of' his 
health, before that; but not as a consult¬ 
ation of a regular physician. 

When did the King first begin to ask 
you any questions, respecting liis health, 
before you became a regular atleiiclant 
upon the King 1 never v/ns 
by his Majesty, as a phvs'cMii before; 
when I have l.is Majeiiiy, he has 
sometimes inentio^.vd um:;tanct‘s ot his 
health to me, bat not having sent fur me 
as a physlc’-an. 

Did yoij give o|:‘inio«i to the King, or 
advice, or prescribe, in consequence of 
those questions bcin.^ a'^hed you?—I never 
wroie a prcscriplivMi, 1 believe. 

Did you give advice^ or presetibe, ver¬ 
bally?—No: questions that his Majesty 
may have asked me (and I really am not 
sure that his M:ijesty asked me any questions 
before) that have been merely in conver¬ 
sation^ 

You began to attend the King, regular¬ 
ly, on the 12th of February liiOt' ?—Yes. 

Did you attend the King, during the 
whole progress of that disorder ?—Yes, I 

did. 

Did 3 'ou refer that disorder to an 3 r as¬ 
signable cause ?—Yes. 

Do you think that a patient who has 
been afilicted with mental derail gem eiit, 
frequently, during his life, is more or less 
likely to recover from the disorder under 
which he may labour at the present time 
than if he had never been so afflicted ?—I 
should conceive it must depend upon the 
effects appaivinly piociuced by each at¬ 
tack of the disordv r. 

In the case of the King, do you think, 
that his having been afflicted three times 
previously with ihe same disorder, makes 
bijn more or le^s likely to recover from the 
present attack ?—More likely. 

Do you take hi^ age into consideration, 
when you answer that question ?—I do. 

You have stated, that tiie greater num¬ 
ber of patients, as far as your experience 
and information have gone, have reco¬ 
vered from attacks of a similar nature ; in 
speaking upon that subject, do you include 
paitients of the age at which the King has 
now arrived ?—No ; the cases that I know 
, distinctly of, respecting peritons of the 
King’s age, have been too few for me to 
speak particularly to that eflect. 

Have you known any cases of patients, 


above seventy years of age ?««-I have 
known cases of derangement of persons 
above seventy years of. age ; 1 have 
known no caso similar to bis Majesty's, in 
anv person of that age. 

In those, cases of derangement of pa¬ 
tients above seventy years of age, have 
any of them recovered ?—In derangement, 
if the deliriuni of fever may be so called, 
certainly mar.y have. 

Do you, speaking medically, consider, 
the dfelliium of fever to come under the 
description of ueraugemeiU of mind ?—It 
certainly does noi come under the general 
character of insauily; no more docs his 
Majest^^'s ca: c. 

What description would you give of his 
Maje- case; is it mei ely the delirium of 
fever ?—No, it is not meieiy the delirium of 
fevtr; nor is it any cotiimon case of in¬ 
sanity ; it is a derangement attendedtwilh 
more or less of fever, and liable to acces¬ 
sions and remissions. 

lias it at times happened, during your 
diflbrent ailcxidanccs upon the King, in 
disorders (T this nature, that the King has 
been aflbcied with fever?—^Through the 
whole course of it, his Majesty has not 
uniformly^ been afiected with fewr; the 
beginning of the last attack, and the pre¬ 
sent attack, which is all 1 can personally 
speak to, have been attended with fever; 
and fever has occasionally occurred dur¬ 
ing the course of them. 

Has there been, at anytime, in the Kiitg, 
during the course of these disorders, de¬ 
rangement without fever ?—Yes. 

During the periods at which derange¬ 
ment has occurred without fever, how 
Wi^uld you then describe the disease?—I 
can give it no other term than derange¬ 
ment. 

Have y ou seen patients, above seventy 
years of age, who have laboured under 
derangement tvitliout fever ?—1 have seen 
cases of insanity in persons above seventy 
years of age. 

Have those patients recovered ?—No. 

Have those patients, or any of, them, 
whom you have seen labouring under in- 
sanity, and above seventy years of age, 
been attacked after the age of seventy 
I believe not. 

Were they patients or any of them, 
who had experienced attacks of. insanity 
in the earlier parts of their lives, and bad 
intervals of sanity between those attacks, 
or were they patii^nts who had been 
affli :tcd with one continued insanity ?—>1 
can only speak decidedly of one case 
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where there have been intervals of sanity. 

Is the patient uovir dead ?—Yes. 

How Jong was it from the time of the 
last attack on that patient to his death?— 
1 did not see it at the beginning, but 1 be¬ 
lieve four or five years. 

Do you know how long previous to the 
age of seventy the last attack which ter¬ 
minated only in death had commenced ?— 
1 believe very much about the age of 
seventy. 

What is the present state of the King^s 
bodily health, in your opinion ?—There is 
no material iojury that his Majesty appears 
to have suffered in his bodily health. 

Is his Majesty^s constitution what may 
be called perfectly sound ?—Perfectly. 

Do you think a perfectly sound constitu¬ 
tion co-existing with a complete mental 
distemper, a favourable symptom towards 
recovery from a mental disorder ? — In 
such cases, where the mental disorder has 
been attended with any afiection of the 
bodily health, I should consiiler the sound- 
iieas of the constitution, and a perfect stale 
of health, to be material to a person's re¬ 
covery. 

You would have greater hopes from the 
cirrumstnnee of a sound constitution and 
bodily heiilth ?—In cases where the men¬ 
tal disorder had been connected with any 
affection i f the body. 

In the King's present disorder, do you 
attribute th it disorder to any bodily de¬ 
rangement ?—Not originally. 

Does it now depend upon any bodily 
derangement ?—It is connected with his 
bodily health ; his bodily health has been 
afiected by his disorder. 

Has that afiection of his bodily health 
produced ruch a n-action as to account 
for his present state altogo’her ?—I do not 
consider his Majesty's bodily health to 
have been the origin of his disorder; but 
his Majesty's bodily health has been af¬ 
fected along with the disorder, and made 
part of the disorder. 

Are there any symptoms now attending 
his Majesty's bodily health, by the re¬ 
moval of which you think that the reco¬ 
very of his Majesty's reason would be at¬ 
tained ?—His Majesty has a tendency to 
fever, sometimes existing, sometimes not 
existing, the removal of which tendency 
would contribute to his Majesty's restora¬ 
tion, in my opinion. 

Has there been, during the present ill¬ 
ness, at any period, a total absence of 
fever r— 

During the total absence of fever, in the 


present illness, has, at any time,, the de¬ 
rangement of mind continued ?—-1 be¬ 
lieve never, in a great degree. 

Ill any degree ?—Yes. 

You nave stated that it has happened, 
that the King has had soipe hours sleep in 
the course of the night, and has not been 
better after that sleep; do you reckon 
that a favourable or an unfavourable 
symptom, in regard to the King's reco¬ 
very ?—-1 should think it indifferent, in re¬ 
gard to his ultimate recovery. 

Would it lead you to suppose, that his 
recovery was not likely to be so speedy as 
if sleep produced its desired cfiect ?—It 
would not lead me to form any certain 
conclusion, with regard to that eliect. 

When you attended the King, in the 
year 1804, did you sign the bulletins at 
that time ? —Yes. 

Do you recollect the last bulletin that 
was put forth to the public ?—No. 

Was it intended that bullettn should 
convey to the public that his Majesty was 
completely recovered?—I apprehend that 
the bulletin must have heeti intended to 
convi y an idea that his Majesty was per¬ 
fectly recovered, so far as reg-irded a com¬ 
petency to transact public business. 

Are the Cominitice to unders'and, that 
when you apply the words “ perfectly re¬ 
covered" to the King, you ipply them in 
the same sense as 3 'ou would to any pri¬ 
vate individual, that he was perfectly re¬ 
covered, for the transaction of any busi* 
ness, public or private, which might be¬ 
long to him, and to the entire management 
of his affairs ?—Yes. 

The Committee then are to understand, 
that at the cessation of the bulletins, in 
the year 1 b04, the King was so completely 
recovered :—I appr^diend so. 

After the ces-satlon of the bulletins, did 
you vi.sic the King as his physician, in 
1804 ?—Afti'r the cessation of the bulle¬ 
tins, his Majesty went out of town ; I was 
not with liim oat of town ; he returned to 
town at no very long itiiervals, and then 
his Majosiy’s physicians attended him. I 
believe it was in the inontli of August that 
his Majesty went down to Weymouth, 
and from that time till tho end of October 
sir Francis Millman and inyself were one 
of us always with bis Majesty; for the 
greatest part of the time, I was with his 
Majesty. 

Were yod and sir Francis Millman the 
only attendants upon his M«ijesr.y at Wey¬ 
mouth ?—-Yes. 

» At any period subsequent to the bgl* 
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letins tn 1804, did you perceWe in the 
King any flurried manner which excited 
your attention r-^His Majesty was more 
liable to hurries; but 1 belieye that at 
any period of any day he was perfectly 
competent to transact business. 

Do you consider the hurries, of which 
you have been speaking, to have been 
any vestiges of, or at all dependent upon 
the King's malady ?—1 do. 

You have said, that fever has accom¬ 
panied the King’s malady, and that that 
fever has been intermitting during the 
course of his malady, but that you did not 
consider the fever to be the cause of his 
malady; do you conceive the cause of 
his malady to have been the affliction of 
the**Klng for the illness of his daughter ?— 
Ido.' 

You have said, that you do not consider 
the King’s to be a case of ordinary insa¬ 
nity ?—I did. 

What is the cause in your opinion sub¬ 
sisting in the King’s constitution which 
renders him liable to these attacks of 
mental derangement ?—It is a peculiarity 
of constitution, of which I can give no dis¬ 
tinct account. 

Can you give any distinct account of 
the cause of the accession of fever which 
sometimes attends the mental derange¬ 
ment of his Majesty ?—In the disorders 
which his Majesty has had similar to the 
present, and in the present disorder, the 
whole frame has been more or Jess disor¬ 
dered, both body and mind. 

Can you form any opinion of the cause 
of that fact?—I conceive, with reference 
to the present case, that the cause was cer¬ 
tainly owing to his Majesty’s anxiety on 
the subject of his daughter’s illness ; that 
cause produced, from the peculiarity of 
his Majesty’s constitution, the derange¬ 
ment both in b.idy and mind wiiich con¬ 
stitutes his present disoVder. 

' Are you able to afford the Crunmittee 
any information as to the peculiarity of 
that constitution, in what ft consists?—I 
conceive the peculiarity to be simply, that 
his Majesty has ap|)eared liable to attacks 
of disorder similar to his present; but the 
cause of his h^ing liable 1 cannot at all 
assign. 

•Has tiie remission of the fever, after 
the last considerable access of the disorder, 
been as entire and complete as after any 
former attack, in this now subsisting in- 
dfspositSon of his Majesty ?—1 consider 
the present remissioii to bear date from 
the evening of the 10th of this month;* 
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during that interval, from the 10th to the 
time that I left his Majesty yesterday 
morning, 1 should conceive the intermis¬ 
sion is as perfect as during the same num* 
ber of days in any former intermission of 
his present illness. 

Do you conceive the defect of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s sight to be a circumstance favour¬ 
able or unfavourable to his ultimate re¬ 
covery ?—1 should consider it as a circum¬ 
stance of inconvenience, but not a cir¬ 
cumstance at all prejudicial to his ultimate 
recovery. 

Do you conceive it to be a circumstance 
having any influence upon the duration of 
his illness, and tending either to prolong 
or to shorten it ?—1 should not consider it 
likely either to prolong or to shorten hia 
illness to such a period when his Majesty 
was described, in my answer to a former 
question, to have been considered capable 
of transacting public business; after that 
period 1 should conceive it of use to his 
Majesty, in preventing the subsequent 
hurries that were alluded to. 

Is the Committee to understand you as 
saying, that you consider the defect of his 
Majesty’s sight as a circumstance neither 
I likely to retard nor likely to accelerate 
I the period of his recovery, so as that his 
Majesty shall arrive at that state which 
you call a fit one for the discharge of busi¬ 
ness?—1 conceive it to be an iiidiflerent 
circumstance, as to that. 

You have stated, that since you were 
examined before the Privy Council, his 
Majesty has been worse fur a few day^ 
and since then better again ?—Yes. 

1$ the Committee to understand from 
that, that since the examination before the 
Privy Council, his Majesty has had a re¬ 
lapse ?—Yes. 

State whether, since that relapse, or in 
consequence of that relapse, you have the 
same coniideiicc and expectation of a 
speedy recovery that you had before ?— 
It would not alter my opinion of the pro¬ 
bable time of his Majesty’s recovery, 
though 1 can hardly pronounce it speedy. 

Do you know whether during the former 
attacks of his Majesty, after any remission 
of the disorder, there was any renewed in¬ 
crease of his illness ?—There have been 
several. 

Has the apprehension of a recurrence 
of niental malady in the mind of any 
patient, after repeated attacks, any and 
what effect in producing the Renewal of 
such attack?—! should conceive, an ap¬ 
prehension in the mind of the patient 
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would not tend to produce any recurrence 
of the disorder. 

Does the advance of his Majesty^s age« 
since his first atUck in 1783, increue or 
diminish your expectation of his Majesty’s 
ultimate recovery P—Abstractedly consi- 
deredi his Majesty’s greater age would 
certainly be considered an unfavourable 
circumstance; but when 1 have regard to 
the peculiar circumstances of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s disorder, I think bis advanced age 
does not alter my own expectation of his 
ultimate recovery. 

Would the greater pressure of public 
business now than in the year 1788, have 
any and what eiiect, in your opinion, as to 
accelerating or retarding his Majesty’s 
complete recovery ?— I really am not com¬ 
petent to give any distinct answer to that 
question. 

Do you think more or less favourably of 
the probable issue of his Majesty’s ma¬ 
lady, from there being such an assignable 
cause for that malady as you have stated ? 
—1 should think more favourably. 

Withdrew. 

Sir Henry Halford, Bart, called in; and 
examined. 

You arc desired to acquaint the Com¬ 
mittee, whether the slate of his Majesty’s 
health is such as to render him incapable 
of coming in person to meet his parlia¬ 
ment, or of attending to any kind of pub¬ 
lic business ?—1 think his Majesty is in¬ 
capable of coming to his parliament, or of 
attending tc any public business. 

What are the hopes you entertain of his 
Majesty’s recovery?—I have very high 
expectations of his Majesty’s recovery. 

Do you found the opinion, given in your 
answer to the previous question, upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty’s tlis- 
order, or upon general experience mother 
cases of the same nature, or upon both ?— 
Upon both. 

Whether in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has fallen into, it 
has been found from experience, that the 
greater number of persons so affected have 
been cured ?—I think so. 

Can you form any judgment or pro¬ 
bable conjecture of the duration of his 
Majesty’s illness ?—No, I cannot. 

Whether, so far as experience enables 
you to judge of his Majesty’s disorder, 
you think it more probable that his Ma¬ 
jesty will or will not recover, so as to ren¬ 
der him capable of attending to public 
business ?-»I think it is more probable 


that his Majesty will recover, gf as to 
enable him to attend to public biuiness. 

Wliat degree of experience have you 
had yourseu, in this particular species of 
disorder ?—1 have been in practice Dinre« 
teen years, and during that time a very* 
considerable number of cases have fallen 
under my notice. 

Whether any amendment has already 
taken place in the course of his Majesty’s 
disorder, and whether the appearance of 
such amendment continues at present ?— 
A very considerable amendment has taken 
place in his Majesty’s disorder since its 
commencement. 1 do not^ think his Ma¬ 
jesty has made much progress within the 
last fortnight. 

When did you last see the King ?—This 
morning. 

What was the state of the King, at that 
time ?—His Majesty had, had a qiiiet 
night, and was composed in his conversa¬ 
tion. 

Do you think the King was better to-daj 
than he was yesterday r—I think he was 
quite as well to-day as he was yesterday. 

Do you think there'^ was any amend¬ 
ment to-day from yesterday ?—No; I 
think the King was much the same to-day 
as he was yesterday. 

What symptoms were there to induce 
you to think the disorder was in the same 
state as it was yesterday, when the King 
had had a quiet night, and was composed ? 
—That was the case the greater part of 
yesterday, though there were occasionally 
moments of discomposure. 

Was it the case yesterday morning, that 
he was composed ?—No, not in the early 
part of the rooming. 

When you say that the greater number 
of patients ahlicted with this distemper, 
according to your experience have reco¬ 
vered, do you include in that persons of 
the King’s age ?-^The cases of the same 
age with the King, must be very few in¬ 
deed ; I think they are generally at ear^ 
licr periods. 

Have you seen any patients of the 
King’s age, afflicted with the same ma¬ 
lady ?—Not precisely under the same 
circumstances with theKiqg; the King’s 
case must be in some respects peculiar. 

In what does the peculiarity of the 
King’s case consist ?—More in the cir¬ 
cumstances of the management. 

Is there tdiy thing omitted in the ma¬ 
nagement of the King’s case, that would 
be applied to that of any other patient 
hi believe not. . 
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k there any thing added to the manage¬ 
ment in the king^s case, which could not 
be added to that in the case of any other 
patient ?—1 believe not. 

Then in what does the difference of the 
mana^ment consist I conceive the 
King is more capable of being excited by 
external causes, from not being in the 
babitsof being contradicted or opposed 
through his life. 

Are.yoor hopes of recovery more faint 
ht the case of the King, from the circum- 
ftancea you have described, than they 
would be in the case of any other patient 
mentally circumstanced as the King is ?— 
Hot of ultimate recovciy. 

Arc your hopes, of the speedy recovery 
of the King, as strong as they were on the 
2Sth of November, when you were exa¬ 
mined before the privy council ?—I had 
not hopes of his speedy recovery at that 
lime. 

Have you hopes of his speedy recovery 
now ?—Not of speedy recovery. 

Can you limit any time, within which 
it is pr^able the King may be recovered ? 
—d[ cannot. 

Have you had any patient under your 
care mentally deranged, at or above the 
aige of seventy ?—>1 have seen people de¬ 
ranged, above seventy years of age; but 
do not recollect that I have had a case 
under my own care. 

Of those persons whom yon have seen 
ttisuch a state at that age, have all or any 
of them recovered ?—^1 cannot speak with 
confidence to that question ;—because as 
they have not been people under my own 
care, 1 do not know the result. 

Do you not know the result of any of 
those cases which you have seen ?—I can¬ 
not speak confidently lo the recovery of 
people above seventy-two years of age. 

Tlien you cannot take upon yourself lo 
say, whether any patient ac or above se- 
vetity years of age, whom you have known 
te have been mentally deranged, has or 
has not recovered ?—I cannot speak con¬ 
fidently to that point. 

Do you know any one who has recover¬ 
ed ?—I do not speak of my own know¬ 
ledge, but 1 have heard of recoveries. 

Do you recollect the circumstances of 
Itmse cases ?—-No. 

What is the present stale of the King’s 
bodily health Not perlVcily good. 

'What are the symptoms of disorder in 
bodily health He has feverish symp« 

toms. 

'Have those feverish symptoms conti-*' 
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nued, from the time that yon weiw first 
called in to visit him, to tfae preset dme ? 
—His Majes^ has occasionally appesited 
almost free from fever; but 1 think I ^can 
hardly say that he has at any time .ap¬ 
peared entirely so. 

Do you attribute his mental derange¬ 
ment to any bodily complaint ?—I should 
conceive there were two causes of this 
complaint; the body must be predisposed 
by indisposition, to receive the influence 
of such a cause as produces the King’s 
symptoms. 

When you say that the body most be 
predisposed, do you mean to^aay that in 
all cases, derangement of ptind is accom¬ 
panied by indisposition Of body am 
speakmg of the King’s c^se in particular. 

Do you mean to say, that there must in 
all cases be an indisposition of body, when 
there is a mental derangement 1 think 
it probable there must be so. 

Have you ever had under j^our care, or 
ever seen persons in a case of mental de¬ 
rangement, where it was impossible for 
the physician to trace bodily indisposi¬ 
tion r—1 think 1 have generally been able 
to trace bodily indisposition. 

Do you think that the King’s mental de¬ 
rangement depends upon the present state 
of his bodily indisposition ?—Not entirely. 

When were you first called in, to visit 
the King in his present illness ?—His Ma¬ 
jesty asked me some questions, respecting 
tlie propriety of taking medicine, on the 
evening of the 25th ot October. 

I):.l you, then, perceive any symptoms 
of menial derangement in the King?— 
Tile King’s conversation and his manner 
was hurried. 

Was that surli, as to amount, in your 
opinion, to a state of mental derangement 
and incapacity fur business?—1 th'mk not, 
at thr.t. time. 

Had you opportunities of seeing the 
King, before the 25ih of October.^—Yes; 
1 saw his Majesty every day, three times, 
from the Sd of October. 

Did you, in the interval between the 
5d and the 25th 'of October, perceive any 
symptom of indisposition about the King? 
—I sometimes thought his Majesty’.s man¬ 
ner agitated ; but there always seemed an 
occasion of this, in the report which was 
made lespecting the princess Amelia. 

Was that agitation of a nature to excite 
any^sn'Licutar 1ippiehen><ions, in your 
mini, with regard to his Majesty’s mental 
health ?—No, not at that time. 

Not at any time, b^^tweeii the 3d and 
the 25th of October r—No.* 
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yi»ii have said, Chet on fkt S5th of Q^t. 
the SSog was noVio mocb memafly itidis^ 
posed, is to ineapaciiale Min for busirtess, 
or afBOUot to mental derangementj and 
yon have said, the King is so indisposed 
now; when did the symptoins become so 
urgent 'as to amount to incapacity foir 
business and to establish a charattcr 
of mental derangement ?«^is Majesty’s 
symptoms increased rapidly on the 2Sth 
of October. 

In point of fact, did his Mi^^ty transact 
any public business, to your knowledge, 
between the 26th and 28th of October ?— 
1 do not know. 

Up to the 28tb, was his Majesty in a 
state to transact public business ?—I think 
so; 1 think the King could transact public 
business. 

Are the Committee to understand, that, 
up to the 28th of October, and on the 
2Dth of October, his Majesty was in such 
a state as, if he had been a private indi* 
vidual, he would have been intrusted with 
the transaction of any thing in the ma¬ 
nagement of his own concerns F-~l think 
you would not have been justified, in 
taking from'any individual, the power of 
transacting his own business, if, under the 
rircUmstaiices that his Majes^ was, 1 think 
1 might say, to the night of the of 
October. 

Has the treatment of his Majesty, in 
your opinion, in every respect, both as to 
the introduction of persons, and the sys¬ 
tem of management, as well as the system 
ot medicine, been perfectly proper ?-~I 
believe so. 

You have been acquainted with the 
system of maiiagement, in the most mi¬ 
nute particularity ?—Yes. 

And have known of every person in¬ 
troduced to the King ?—Certainly. ♦ 

And every thing in the system of mevli- 
Hue, and the introduction of persons to the 
King ?•—1 believe so. 

There has been no person introduced to 
the JKiflg, whose intrimuction has excited 
any aggravated degtee of inclisposition ?— 
Certainly not. * 

What is the state of the King's mental' 
health to-day, as compared with the state 
of his mental health on the 25th of Oct.? 

He is by no means so well as he was on 
the 25th of October. i 

What ia^the*state of the King's health I 
to-day, as compared with the state of hts 
health on the 28th of October thlMc, 
not quite so well as it was on the 28>h 
October. * | 

yak. vfVJk , ' 
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If he isWol J<D aa 4ih waui 
25tb, nor so weU Ito was the 2i4| 

October, with wb8S period do you mW 
your Cdmparison of tfld day/when 

you say there is a state of amiidmentt^ 
The first week of November ttiore par* ^ 
tibularly. * ^ ' v 

Has the King had, what may be ceH^d^ 
a relspse, since the examination efiPi 
privy council?—The King'"has had, vMmt 
we speak of in medical terms as, a pn!^ 
roxysm, sipce that timel *** 

Has that paroxysm beert one of a viMene 
nature ?'—It has been one of a violent nil* 
ture; but not of' so long a duration as the 
previous ones lipve been. ' 

Has the remission, sin^e that paioxySiti« 
been so complete, as it bad been vubse-' 
quent to other paroxysms of the same 
nature?—^! think not quite so complete, f 
Has sleep the desired effbet upon the 
King, generally and constantly; men be 
obtains sleep, does he> appear to be dlore 
refreshed, and to be more eomposed iiv 
consequence of it, than when he has passed 
nights without sleep ?—Certainly; aiwaye 
to be more composed after sleep. 

Invariably ?•—I think so. 

Have any of the royal fhmily seen dm 
King, since the 25th of October 
Since the 27th ?—Yes; 1 think the last 
time the Queen saw the King, was on IfaU* 
2(lth; and her Majesty was the last of the 
royal family who has seen the King. 

Have any other persons, ekeeptshis 
medical attendants, and thosO introdOeOd 
by his medical attendants, for the pur¬ 
pose of administering to hismedical^hmtb 
or comforts, seen the King?—-Yes. 

At what period?—The Chancellor lias 
seen the King, twice, and 1 think Mr. 
Perceval has seerf the King. 

When did the Chancellor first wt the 
King, subsequently to the 25th of Oct, 

I think It was on the 29th of October; bOt 
1 am not ouite certain, that the Chandler 
saw the King on that day. 

When did the Chancetlorsee tbe King, 
the second time?—Last Wednesday. 

Were you present at the first inierriaw 
between tbs Chancellor anik the Ktngf-o- 
Yes. M ^ 

Was4t, by his Majesty’a desire,* that the 
Chpaoellor was introduced to him 'the 
{heiJhi){io?«-^Upon mentioniog to hb 
jesly, that^the Chancellor had cptod' tw 
Windsor, to enquire after him,* the King 
expressed a desire to see him. « vf 
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VICm (hte King infbumeih alway*. of the tioo of bn name. wouM extricate'him from 
aiVIva) of the Chancellor, or persons of those errors; and it bad that eflect. lu 
ih*t eminence at Windsor^ to enquire consequence of thls^ 1, ventured to sevp 
afref his heakh ?«—•Not always. that it was probable the Chancellor would 

Was it by the ChanceHor^s desire, the be at Windsor within a day or two; feel- 
King was then informed of his arrival at ing convinced, that the temporary re- 
Wtndsor ? 9 ->*No, I believe not. straint under which his Majesty would 

Who informed the King ?*^I think 1 did hold a conversation with the Chancellor, 
myaelf, but I am not sure. might be of in the future conduct of 

You, of your own motion, without being himself. On that ground, I proposed that 
desired by any body, informed the King, his Majesty should see the ChanoeHor 
the Chancellor was arrived at Windsor to when next be came, 
enquire after his Majesty’s health?—Yes; To whom did you propose that he 

my colleagues were acquainted with my should see the Chancellor, when ncKt he 
iatetfltoif of iiiforming his Majesty, that came ?—To the King him:>elf. 
the Chancellor had arrived at Windsor to Did you consult your colleagnes, before 
enquire after his health. you made that proposal to the King?— 

Did all the physicianflMConcur, in the No; I, took this entirely on myself; find- 
propriety of giving his Majesty that in- ing the King under the circumstances 1 
formation ?.«-.Yes. ' have stated above, it was the detennina- 

You weie directed, by the physicians,, tion of the moment, 
to give that information ?—It was agreed When did you communicate to your 
npon, amongst us, that that information colleagues, that you had made this pro- 
should be given. posal to the King?—Shortly after; on 

'Did you consult the other physicians, the same day. 
before yon introduced tlie Chancellor, in Did they concur in the propriety of the 
consequence of the King’s request, that he interview taking place ?—No oojection 
might be introduced, on hearing that he whatever was made, 
had arrived at Windsor ?—Yes. When did you inform the Chancellor, 

Did they concur in the propriety of the that you had made that pioposal, or that 
interview, between the King and the the interview was to take place?—The 
Chancellor?—^Yes. Chancellor arrived on the following day. 

After that consultation of physicians, and it was then communicated to him. 
did you, yourself, introduce the Ciiancelior Who introduced the Chancellor, to the 
to the first interview?—Yes, I did; th^ second interview with the King ?—l did. 
other physicians being present. Who was present in the second inter* 

Were all the physicians in the room at view with the King?—Nobody but the 
the time ?—I think they vvere; if they Chancellor; 1 left the room, when I had 
were not, the door was open, and they introduced the Chancellor to the King, 
were in the next room. Do you know whether the restraint, you 

Were you, yourself, in the room ?—Yes, hoped would be produced on the King’s 
What eftect had that interview upon mind, by an interview with the Chan* 
his Majesty ?—The King expressed great cellof, was in point of fart produced ?—I 
satisfaction at seeing the Chancellor. have very good reason to believe so. 

Had it a beneficial effect upon his Ma- Have you found, by experience, that 
jesty^s mental health ?—I do not think it any beneficial efiect has resulted from that 
made the least difference. interview ?—I really think it has. 

At the second interview, to which the Have you, in consequence of that be* 
Chancellor was admitted, did you coromu- neficial eilect having been produced, ad* 
ideate to the King, that the Chancellor vised the renewal of the interview ?—No. 
was arrived at Windsor ?—Yes. Compared with the state of the King’s 

Did you propose, to the King, to see ibealth on Tuesday, is his Majesty better 
the Cb^Gpllor the second time, or did the to-day than he was on Tuesday ?—1 think 
King desire it ?—1 must state the circum- he is much the same, 
afaqce; On tte preceding morning (the How long did that beneficial effect con* 
Tuesdayfonnd th^King involved in a trnoe?—The King, throughout the day, 
great many errois md misconceptions; alluded to the conversation with the Chan* 
^d I took tite liberty of using the Chan- cellor several' times, and seemed to he a 
OeUor’s name, entirely as a medical expe* little less 'under the influence of those 
diant. It occurred to me, that the men- errors; he** seemed to be rather tdort 
^ eaidy dispossessed of those ddusioni. 
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Hd# mott wai th«t baMfife toil ?—1 do 
not tWttk it is aftogether lost noor. 

When did Mn Fercarol see the King; 
on> or since the 25th of October ?—I ibiiJk 
it was on the 29th of October. ' 

Was Mr. Perceval introduced to the 
King, at his Majesty’s desire ?-^His Ma- 
iMty expressed a great desire to see Mr. 
Perceval; having understood that be had 
come to Windsor, to inquire after his 
boallh. 

Did you communicate to the King, that 
Mr. Perceval also was at Windsor ?—Yes, 
I think so. 

Was that, by the request of all the phy¬ 
sicians ?-*With the knowledge of all the 
physicians. 

Did they know, that Mr. Perceval was 
to be introduced to the King, before he 
was introduced ?—Yes; and concurred in 
the propiiety of it. 

Were you present at the interview be¬ 
tween Mr. Perceval and the King.-^Yes. 

How long did ft last?—I should think 
about six or seven minutes. 

Was any beneficial effect, or otherwise, 
produced by that interview ?—No inju¬ 
rious effect, certainly; I do not know that 
I could state, that any beneficial effect 
was produced by it. 

When was Mr. Plerceval admitted to an 
interview, the second time?—1 do not re¬ 
collect that any second interview took 
place. 

How long did the first interview w ilh 
the Chancellor last?—About eight or nine 
minutes. 

Was the King under any self-restraint, 
at the first interview with the Chancellor ? 
—Yes, 1 think he was. 

And yet, no beneficial effect was pro¬ 
duced from that interview ?—1 do nqt re¬ 
member that any particular good was de¬ 
rived fiom it. 

From the second interview, at which 
you were not present, you think beneficial 
eflect was produced ?—I do. 

Do you know whether the King was 
under any greater degree of self-restraint 
at the second interview, than he was at 
the first?—It is hardly fair to make & 
comparison between the circumstancer 
of the King on the first interview and the 
aecond; it was at the distance of six or 
seven weeks; the symptoms were not the 
tame. 

You having been present, and the other 
physicians either present or in a room im¬ 
mediately adjoining, with the door open, 
when the Chancellor had his firat inter¬ 


view with-add when Mr. Per- 
ceval had 1 m« interview with tbe King; 
how came the p&t^icians to leave 
Zm entirely, when the Cbaneollor bad 
his second interview with the Kihg?-^It 
seemed desirable that tbn Chancellor 
should form his judgment of the state of 
the King, uninfluenced by the presence 
of any other person., 

Judgment,for what purpose?—No par¬ 
ticular purpose; in the first interview with 
the Chancellor, it seemed very desirable 
that the Chancellor should be able to state 
to parliament, what the slate of the King 
Was. 

Did the Chancellor, himself, express a 
wish to see the King, for the purpose of 
being able to state to parliament, wbat 
the state of his Majesty was?—I do not 
remember that the Chancellor expressed 
such a wish; I think it was rather the 
wish of the physicians m the first in¬ 
stance. 

In the second instance ?—In the second 
instance, I had taken upon myself to use 
the Chancellor’s name, for the particular 
medical purpose 1 stated before ; and hav¬ 
ing made that intimation to the King, atl 
the physicians were of opinion, that it was 
nog proper to run the lisk of the ipritation^ 
which adissappointmentin the King’s ex¬ 
pectation might occasion. 

Wbat led to any idea, that a disap¬ 
pointment to the King was likely to oc¬ 
cur, after you had made the proposal, 
communicated that proposal to the other 
physicians, and that proposal had met 
with the concurrent assent of the other 
physicians ?—We have always thought it 
proper to observe our promises to the 
King religiously. 

What led to any idea, that that promise 
would be broken, in this inst^ce ?—When 
the Chancellor arrived, and 1 intimated to 
the Chancellor, that I had given such an 
intimation to the King, and that the King 
had seemed satisfied with the expectation 
of seeing him, one of the physicians ex¬ 
pressed an apprehension, that it might 
be injurious to the King to see the Chan^j^ 
cellor. 

Which of the j^ysicians expressed that 
apprehension?—*Dr. Robefi Willis. 

Did he concur,^ultimately, with the 
other physicians, or was Ije over-ruled ?— 
We found, on enqt^, that the King was 
inanxious expectation of the Chancellor; 
and it was thought better, under tho^e 
circumstances, that the King should sea 
L the Chancellor. 
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,Did Dr. Robert Willis, tiieii, express do; J do not observe that his Majes- 
att dpinioD, that if he had known before, ty*s faculties seem in any respect impaired 
chat the proposal was to bo made, be by the continuance of his disease; .so far 
ohenld have objected to it heard the his Majesty perception is clear and keen; 
jubjectibRrforthefirst time^when we were his memory, which is the first faculty 
with the Chancel lor. usually observed to be influenced and to 

, \Yas that ifie first time that it was com- be injured by this disease, and which is 
municated to Dr. Robert Willis the first to ieel the efiect of age, is sound 

Dr. Robert Willis, 1 believe, knew Uie fiict and strong; his judgment is in eclipse. ^ 
before. Has his Majesty had any fresh access of 

Did Dr* Robert Willis know the fact, on the disorder, since you were examined at 
thej^Tueaday, at the same time as the other the privy council}—1 stated, before, that 
pbysidians?-—! believe be did. his Majesty had had, what we consider 

Was it discussed, in the presence of another paroxysm, of the disorder; the 
Dr..Robert W’illis, with the otherphy- disorder prevails in paroxysms; and 1 
^iciansF-^Yes. stated, that that was a severe paroxysm, 

,Did Dr. Robert Willis take any pkrt in but of shorter duration than the others 
the discussion {le'^made no objection, have been. * 

certainly; it was not too late at that time, I think you also stated, that the recovery 
to have prevented the interview, had any from tliat paroxysm had not been quite so 
objection been made by any one of the conipiefe ?—Not quite so complete, 
physicians. Has the remission of the disorder con* 

Has Dr. Robert Willis any particular tinued as long, as the remission of the dis¬ 
charge of the King^i? person, more than order that took place after other par- 
the other physicians ?—1 think not. oxysms?-—Yes ; hut has not been quite so 

Have you observed that the King is complete, 
ilnder more restraint before Dr. Robert Docs that circumstance influence your 
Witlis, than before the other physicians? opinion at all, with respect to the proba- 
thinic not. bic duration of his Majesty's illness ?—It 

Are there any persons, before whom gives me reason to think, that the illness 
ihe . King is under more restraint than will be still of sonic duration, 
btliers, of his medical attendants, or at- Do you feel yourself quite unable to 
tendanU upon his person ?—I think not. declare, of w^hat, duration it is likely to 
Do you conceive ihe circumstance of be ?—I do. 
the defect of hhi Majesty’s sight, to have You have stated, that the memory is 
any influence of any kind, uppn the pre- one of the first faculties which fails, under 
sent state of his disorder ?—I think hither- this disease ; have you not seen patients, 
to, it has been an advantage, that his Ma- who have never been cured, whose me- 
jesty is without his sight; because we mory has been retentive to the greatest 
iiave been able to conduct him with less ir- possible degree, and even more retentive 
ritu'ioii. Or more vivid than during the periods of 

. Do you think it will continue to be an mental health r—1 do not kuow that I can 
;idvant:ige, and will tend to promote his recollect an instance of that kind, at this 
ultimate reedVery ?—^W’hen his Majcsiy moment; I speak of it as usually the case. 
Jhegiins more decidedly to recover, I think Supposing the King to^ be in tlie same 
it will be a disadvantage, by precluding state, in which he was between the 2Sth 
certain sources of amusement. of October and the 27th at night, would 

You hrive said, tliat you never thought you feel yourself justified in declaring 
Ills Majesty’s recovery would be speedy ; that he was competent to the transaction 
what particular portion of time is within of public business?—•! bdlieve so. 

Your calculation, when you use the word L You would deem that a perfect mental 
speedy speak of some weeks. ’P^ecovery?—-I think there is a diflerence, 

%,How many weeks?—I cafmot pretend between the commencement and the ler- 

mination of an illness; you would require 
you form any thing like a satisfac- something more iii the one, than in the 
fery ijunjecture, of ^duration of his Ma- other. 1 wish to express, what I have 
ilijness ?—..No/l cannot. done in a former part of my evidence, that 

Do you think his Majesty’s recovery as 1/. conceived the King competent to the 
U^r;*iow, you thought it the day you trantactiou bfpnblic bpsiness, tii| the 27th 
mfC exagimed befpre the privy council ? at nigbl. 
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If the Kiiig were. now. in the- safoe 
•ute after hb iltnesa. in which he waa for 
feome days previous to the 27th of Octo- 
btfr, would you state that he ought to dis¬ 
charge his public functions?—i shouid 
conceive the King was competent, to tran¬ 
sact public business. 

Of every kind, without any exception ? 
—Yes, I think so. 

What do you mean, when you speak of 
his Majesty's manner being hurried?—His 
conversation is more rapid, and his thoughts 
occur more quickly in succession one upon 
another, than in a stale of perfect health; 
Ills conversation connected, but too rapid. 

Not wandering from one subject to 
another ?—No. 

Do you think that his Majesty's in¬ 
creased age, since the period of his last 
attack, renders iinal recovery more or less 
probable, than it did at the period of the 
foregoing attack in 1804 ?—1 cannot com¬ 
pare the circumstances; but there* is no 
apparent failure in his Majesty's constitu¬ 
tion at this moment. 

Has increased age, any influence upon 
the probable final recovery of a patient in 
his Majesty^s circumstances ?—1 should 
think so; that it was rather mote disadvan¬ 
tageous ; but there does not appear, in his 
Majesty's case, at this moment, any vital 
failure in the constitution. 

Has increased age any influence upon 
the probability of a speedy recovery ; 
does increased age tend to afford a proba¬ 
bility, of either a retarded or a quickened 
recovery ?—It would tend to a more tardy 
recovery. 

Do you think the apprehension on the 
mind of a patient, of the recurrence of 
mental malady, after r|peated attacks, has 
any and what effect la producing a re¬ 
newal of 5*uch aiuicks?—I should think, 
it would make the patient more suscepti¬ 
ble of the influence of such external 
causes, as would produce the disease. 

Was it on the same day, that the lord 
Chancellor and Mr. Perceval saw the 
King, which you have stated to be, ac¬ 
cording to your recollection, the 2Pth day 
of October ?—It was not the same day ; 
I do not recollect the day precisely. 

You have said that you entertain very 
high expectations of the King’s recovery; 
slate the grounds on which those expecta¬ 
tions are founded.—I find no injury done 
to the King's faculties, by his disease, hi¬ 
therto ; and 1 do not observe any failure 
in his Majesty's constjtutioQa [Withdrew^ 


, Da. RoabIi^ Darling Willis, called in; 

md examined. , . 

Acqnaint the Committee, whether the 
stale of his Majesty's heidtir is such, as to 
render him incapable of coming, in per¬ 
son, to his parliament, or of ^attending to 
any kind of public business.—His Majesty^ 
is incapable of coming to parliament, or 
of attending to any public business. > 

What hopes do you entertain, of his 
Majesty's recovery?—I entertain confi¬ 
dent hopes of his Majesty's recovery. , 

Do you found, that opinion, upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty's dis¬ 
order; or, upon general experience, in 
other cases of the same nature; or, upon 
both ?—1 found it upon both. 

In that particular species of the disor¬ 
der his Majesty has fallen into, has it 
been found from experience, that the 
l^reater number of persons, so aflected, 
hare been cured ?—1 believe the greater 
number of persons are cured. 

Can you fuim any juiigment, or proba¬ 
ble conjecture, of the duration of his Ma¬ 
jesty's illness ?—No; 1 can form no judg¬ 
ment of its duration. 

As far as experience enables you to 
judge of his Majesty’s disorder, do you 
think it more probable, that his Majesty 
will, or will not recover, so as to render 
him capable of attending to public busi¬ 
ness ?—I think it more probable, that his 
Majesty will, recover, so as to render him 
capable of attending to business* 

What degree of experience have you 
had, yourself, in this particular species of 
disorder ?—I have had very considerable 
experience in this particular species 0 dis¬ 
order. 

Has any amendment already taken 
place in the course of his Msgesty's disor¬ 
der; and docs the appearance of such 
amendment continue at present ?•—A con¬ 
siderable amendment has taken place, 
from the commencement of his Majesty's 
disorder: which still continues. 

What difference is there, if any, be¬ 
tween the state of bis Majesty at present, 
and tnat in which he was, when you were 
^examined before the privy council It is 
extremely difficult to measure degrees of 
a complaint of this sort; the character of 
it has, in some measure, changed; but 1 
think his Majesty, u|(|ki the whole, full as 
well now. as when I was examined before 
the privy council. 

Did you ever attegad his Majesty before. 
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im CQ«iplaintf of^ dijg kiiitl?^p-4» Ibe ye«r 

laoK 

U ^be <;haFSCter of the {present com- 
pleint tbe teoie as lhat la die yOer lAOl ? 
^In tbe oommeacemeiit* U Ives exactly 
similer* 

How in its progress j—In its progress 
also. 

Do yoo conceive^ that his Majesty’s in* 
creased age» since that period^ is at all 
likelv to inflaence^ one way or the other, 
his ludflsate recoyery ?—-Jodging'from the 
sy nptoms of the case, I haye no /eason to 
think, die age wjjll haye any influence. 

'Do you think, the defects of his Majes¬ 
ty’s sight, will have any influence, one 
way or other, on his ultimate recovery ?-*- 
I think it may be the means of retarding 
his recovery, hut not of preventing the ul¬ 
timate recovery. 

Do you think that his Majesty’s in* 
creased age, will have any influence upoii 
the duration of his disorder ?—>I do not 
consider that, in this instance, the age will j 
have any influence upon tbe disorder. I 

Have you ever met with a case, in your 
practice, Jlbat you consider as parallel to 
that of his Majesty ?—If age is necessary 
to make tip the parallel, perhaps not. 

Hnve you ever known a person, as old 
as his Majesty, and with the same defect 
of sight, recover from a derangement of 
mind ?^1 have never seen a person, at bis 
Majesty’^ age, labouring under a similar 
complaint to his Majesty’s, taking all the 
circumstances of the complaint together. 

In tbe general run of cases, which have 
come within your knowledge, in the course 
of your practice, has increased age, in 
yoi^IppiBion, had any influence u|)on the 
recomy of the patient, or otherwise ?— 
NoU where tbe case was exactly similar to 
his Majesty’s. 

1 un^rstood you to say, you had never 
met with a case exaedy similar to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s.~Taking age and other circum- 
ststnees of bis Majesty into consideration. 

In tbe general run of cases, which have 
come unc^r your observation, do you con¬ 
ceive the a^ of the patient to have had 
any influtmee upon bis complaint ?^It 
may be difficult to answer that question, 
Without atatm|^ the particular mcies of 
Miyesty’s complaint: hie Majesty’s 
gaj^pia^nt does not appear, to me, to be 
SioiUiected with age; it is a complaint, pro- 
ducedi by an accidental circumstance, 
which woqM have produced that complaint, 
it buy tinm, in his Majesty, during the 
last twenty-two years. There is no marl^f 


of age in ibe symptoais; dArb mw tkme 
of those symptoms, wbicb usuaHy ntiend 
cemplaints of that description, armng from 
age; and it appears to me, therefore, that 
his Majesty is as likely to recover, notwith*- 
standing bis agb, from this complaint, as 
he would from any other accidental com¬ 
plaint he might labour under. 

Have you known several instances of 
persons, who have laboured under derange¬ 
ment of mind, at particular and diflereot 
periods of their lives, with intervals be¬ 
tween the datesof derangement ?—Several. 

Have you considered such persons, as 
more or less likely to recover, in conse¬ 
quence of advanced age?—-The opinion 
must depend upon thesymptoms of the cose 
at thotime. 

Do you, then, consider increased years, 
as a circumstance not bearing, in itself, or 
carrying, in itself, any influence upon a 
complaint of thi« nature ?*i-<«eneral<ly 
speaking, age would have a considerable 
influence; but no symptoms, which in 
general arise from age in other persons, 
have made their appearance in his Ma¬ 
jesty : 1 therefore conclude, that age will 
have no eflect here. 

Do you conclude, that age, in an un¬ 
broken constitution, has no influence upon 
the probability of recovery, or otherwise, 
from this disorder ?«^Provided 1 saw M 
symptoms of tbe eflect of age in tbe indi¬ 
vidual, I should say not. 

Can you at all contemplate in your own 
mind, any period in which you tfauik his 
Ma)esty’s recovery likely ?—No. 

You attended ibe King in the year 1801, 
for the first time ?—Yes. 

Did you sign the bulletins that were 
issued in that illtie^ ?—^No. 

Did you see the bulletins that were issued 
in that illness ?—Yes, 1 did.* 

Did you concur in the propriety of those 
bulletins, as expressing the real state of 
the King’s health to the Public ?—-Yes, 
I did. 

Did you concur in the opinion, expreto- 
ed to the l^iblic by the Physicians, by the 
cessation of the bulletflls, that ihe lijog 
was perfectly recovered ?—To Uw boat of 
my recollection, the King was recovered, 
and fully capable of doing business; there 
were some liule remains of hurry about 
bis Majesty; nothing further, that 1 have 
any recollection of. 

Do you mean to say, that those marks 
of burry about hw Majesty, were apparent 
at the lime tbe bulletins ceased, and the 
t^hysicians thereby announced to the 
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FdbitCf that Ms Majesty waft peif^tly r^ 
covert ?—The ayiaptom ef harry, cer¬ 
tainly, occasMmatly remakiefi. 

Were the eymptoms't^ hurry such as to 
create a necessity for any restraint upon 
his MiyeBty, after the hnlktins ceased 
Not till a relapse took place. 

A relapse, then, did, in point of fact, 
take place, after the itklesB in the year 
1801 ?—*A relapse took place, after the 
bttllethis ceased. 

What interval was there, between the 
cessation of the bulletins and the relapse ? 
—I have no jneans of ascertaining, at diis 
moment, when the bulletins ceased. 

What length of time, do yon concefve, 
took place between the cessation of the 
bulletins and the relapse have a per¬ 
fect recollection of the relapse, but I have 
no recollection when the bulletins ceased. 

Between the cessation of the bulletins, 
stnd the relapse, did his Majesty transact 
public business with his servants r—His 
Majesty’s servants had access to him. 

" Had they access, after the usual manner, 
jbfithout the presence or permission of any 
biedicai attendant, or any person deputed 
P>y any medical atteifdant ?—Certainly. 

I No&>dy was ever present, at the time 
Ihe interviews took place between his Ma- 

i esty and his servants ?—Not to my know- 
edge. 

When, and where, did the relapse de¬ 
cidedly shew itself ?—^At the Queen’s house, 
ion ihe 14th or 15th of March. 

By whom was it first perceived ?—1 
jrealiy cannot call that to my recollection, 
i Had you been in the habit of visiting 
^he King, occasionally, from the time of 
ithe cessation of the bulletins, to the period 
spf the relapse decidedly taking place?—I 
p had not ceased to see the King, daily. 

I When did you, yourself^ perceive the 
b^niptoms of a decided relapse in the 
ling ?—I presume, either on that evening 
r the next morning. 

How long did that relapse continue ? 
But a very short time, with any violence. 
How long was it, before his Majesty 
restored to Hie state, in which his 
hyaieians bad reported him to be per- 
'ectfy recovered?—It is impossible for me 
to charge my memory with the number of 
' lys, at this distance of time; to the best 
ray recollection, a few days only. 

When did you discontinue your atten- 
inoe upon the King, altogether, in the 
year 180l ?^Ontlie 3d of June. 

: Had the King’s hurry, which you have’ 
described, entirely, ceased, before you 


ceased atMiiidft^ Hie 1^ 
not entirely; 

Do jroui. edfioelVa tbOse hurries, were 
vesti|Mof and debeiltfieiic n|»dnthe mental 
comdmt of the Kh% 

When you speak of the King’s recovery, 
for the purpose of transacting public busi¬ 
ness, do you understand it in the same 
way, as you would, the same woris ap¬ 
plied to an individual, that he was edintipe- 
tent to the transaction of ail his busmm^ 
public and private, and the complete ma^ 
nagement of his a^irs ?—^Most assuredly; 

Since you ceased to attend the King, in 
June 1801, when were you since called to 
his Majesty ?—On the 6th of last month. 

Did not you attend the King, in the year 
1804?—No. 

Since you have been called in, to the 
King, do you recollect having objected to 
any proposal, made for an interview be¬ 
tween the King and the lord Chancellor ? 
—Yes. 

Had you known, that it was intended to 
propose to the King, to see the Chancellor, 
should you have objected to his being told 
of it ?—I should, certainly, have objected. 

Do you think that any beneficial effect 
was produced, to his Majesty’s^ mental 
health, by the interview between the King 
and the Chancellor?—No. 

Has any prejudicial effect resulted from 
it?—lam not aware that any prejudicial 
effect arose. 

On the night of the Chancellor seeing 
the King, did you see any effect, good or 
bad, produced, that you attributed to the 
virit of the Chancellor Not that I could 
attribute to the visit of the Chanceltor. 

What was the reason assigned, by the 
physicians, for wishing the King to see the 
Chancellor ?—Some of the physicians had 
formed an idea, that the Chancellor would 
have some influence on the King’s mhfid. 

In point of fact, was the King worse that 
night, than he bad been the preceding 
night ?—The King had a remarkably good 
night. 

"When did you last see his Majesty ?— 
This morning, about eight o’clock. 

What was his slate at that time?— 
Nearly in the same state that the King has 
been, for the two or three last days. 

Had lid passed a good nigbt^—A tole- 
ridily good night; not equal to the pre¬ 
ceding. 

Do you esteem it an unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstance, that sleep should not be at¬ 
tended '^ith its natural effect of refiri^h- 
^ent and composure, in a maMy of the 
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ntIUrt of that 4 whfeli the King it af- 
oniv markt th0 Mge of the 
coinplaiat It ootlbn»)yMkMfWe»€tu^^ 
io tbomplainu of tbitdetcrif^iii^hat sleep 
does not benefit the mind> it onigr recruits 
the constitution at large. 

Does sleep/ no^» benefit the King’s 
mind, more than it did Hi the earlier stages 
of this disorder ?—Moat undoubtedly. 

'Does it benefit his mind, as much as it 
did in the corresponding stages of his dis¬ 
order^ heretofore ?^1 am scarcely able to 
discover the exact parallel situation. 

Hftve you now, or had you lately, under 
care, any patients of the age of the 
iChig ?-*Not afiected exactly as bis Ma¬ 
jesty is. 

Have you had any patients, mentally 
deranged, of or about that age ?—.-No/l 
ibink not. 

Have you had patients, mentally det- 
ranged, of about the same age. under your 
care?-*-! have had persons/^under states of 
insanity, of the King’s age; not perhaps 
under mental derangement similar to the 
King’s. 

What is the distinction, between mental 
derangement, and insanity ?—The Com¬ 
mittee most be aware of the extreme dif¬ 
ficulty of giving a definition, unpremedi¬ 
tated. I will describe the character of the 
different states : I consider the King's de¬ 
rangement, more nearly allied to delirium, 
than insanity; whenever the irritation, in 
his Majesty, arises to a certain point, he 
uniformly becomes delirious. In delirium, 
the mind is actively employed upon past 
impfessions, upon objects and former 
scenes, which rapidly pass in succession 
before the mind, resembling, in that case, 
a person talking in his sleep. There is 
also a considerable disturbance in the ge¬ 
neral constitution; great restlessness, great 
want of steep, and total unconsciousness of 
surrounding objects.. In insanity, there 
may be little or no disturbance, appa¬ 
rently, in the general constitution; the 
mind is occupiedupon some fixed assumed 
idea, to the truth of which, it will perti- 
naceOusly ‘adhere, in opposition to the 
plaine.st evidence of its falsity; and the 
individual is acting, always. Upon that 
Talsc impression : In insanity, also, the 
Inind is awake to objects which are pre- 
i rtM iy Taking insanity, therefore, and de- 
ImvfD, as two points, I would place dc- 
rangement ot mind somewjiere between 
them. His Majesty’s illness, uniformly, 
partakes more of the deljnmu ^ban of the 
msanity. 


Do you mean to say, that*the King is at 
any tinpie unconscious of slsrrAondtng ob¬ 
jects When I 'first saw his Mt^esty dn 
the 6th bf November, he was perfectly un¬ 
conscious of surrounding objects* 

Was that his state on Tuesday last.^— 
No. 

Was tbeise derangement on Tuesday 
There was derangement on Tuesday. 

Then, on Tuesday, did his Majesty’s 
disorder bear the characteristic of insanity, 
and on the 6th of November of delirium 
It has never borne the characteristic of in¬ 
sanity ; it never gets beyondderangemem, 
according to tiie scale 1 have just laid down. 

Does this apply to the illness of ]80i, 
as well as to the present ?—Strictly. 

Wiiat is the present state of the King’s 
bodily health, in your opinion?—^The 
King is far from being in a good state of 
jStealtb, at this time. 

Are there symptoms of bodily indispo¬ 
sition, sufficient to account for ail the de¬ 
rangement of mind, which is perceived in 
his Majesty ?—Fully sufficient to account 
for the present symptoms of the state of 
his mind. 

Is (here a greater absence of sleep now, 
than there was a fortnight ago?—For six 
days, there was more regular sleep, than 
there has been for some days past; when 
I say a fortnight, 1 am pci haps not quite 
accurate to the time. 

Do you attach any, and what impoit- 
ance, to a patient, having previously had 
repeated attacks of mental disorder?—Pro¬ 
vided 1 see no consequences ari*e from the 
repetition of the disorder, I should attach 
no importance to it. 

In his Majesty’s case, hare you observed 
any consequences of the kind you alludi’ 
to F—I have observed none. 

Did not the Chancellor know, before he 
was actually introduced to the King, ihaS 
you concurred, upon the whole, m think¬ 
ing it would be bctlnr he should see thr 
King, tlraii that he should not ?—Having 
started the objections, which 1 did, to the 
Chancellor’s udmisi^ion, 1 proposed going 
over to the King, to see in what stale of 
expectation his Majesty was; koowing, 
that he had been apprized of the Chancel¬ 
lor a ftsit to Windsor. 1 found him, then, 
in such a state of expectation, that it was 
a doubt whether as much irritation w'ould 
not arise, from keeping the Chancellor 
away,as from admitting nim; and 1 there¬ 
fore assented, as a choice of evils, that the 
Chancellor should go in. 

Having stated, that his Maje^tv’s com- 
C 
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U lami tiUieil to 

ilifif iiitofiift}r) wUl fojaihttf^<tltogb<>d|i^ 
to Blftt^ wliellier^ in jrcmr oficbiDn> it is on 
tbti ftccoonti more esstly cured ?-«^On tbut 
sceounv JL^idlc it Uiach more eM\f cured. 

In yeof lqiifiion, has the appreheosioil 
on the miWd of a patienti of the recurrence 
of metftal after repeated attdeks, 

any^ and «rhut effect^ in producing a re-^ 
aeieal of tocb attacks must depend/ 
▼ery much, on .the oaftitre of the mind of 
the ihdiiriditaU no general reasoning could 
he formed/ ^ that questtofi. 

Do ycKu think it has on the mind of bis 
Majestyhare no reason to think it 
has. 

Are relapses more to be apprehended/ 
on the recurrence of the malady«than after 
Ibe period of the first attack?—! do not 
know that it is, ncscc^ssarily, to be looked 
for; it has, eertaiiily, taken place in this 
instance. 

If a patient bad been , under your care 
more than once, would you' not expect the 
return of that patient, more than after the 
first attack ?—Certainly. [Withdrew. 

Lunct, 17 die Decemhris, 1810. 

Da. Matthkw.Bailliie, again called in. 

I'he following Extract, from Che former 
evidence of Da. BAtiLiE, was read : 

When were you first called in, to see 
the King ?”—** I believe, it was the 25th 
of October.'’ 

Df. wish to state, that I find 

it Was the 20'th of October.—i spoke to 
his Majesty on the 25th ; but not formaU 
' ly, although it wa^ about his health. 

On the 25lb, when you attended the 
King, not in the capacity in which you 
subsequently attended him, did you ob¬ 
serve arty thing particular in hjs Majesty's 
inhtm€r?^He was hurried in his manner. 
That is the observation that 1 have made in 
toy memorandum ; that his pulse was at 
00 , and his conversation was huntied, and 
a tittle desultory; that is, passing from* one 
thing a little rapidly to another: that wus 
ae three o'clock. 

Ovt the 2dih, the Committee istotonder- 
stand, the King's maludy was estarOTshed ? 

Saw him formally, as a physician, on 
the 20ch: his crtiiversaiton then was cer-. 
tainly very much hurried ; but I see, in 
rtty menmvatldhm^, that it was not irrational 
although hwried, onVd not very well con¬ 
nected. I should not have trusted to'my 
memory for that, but^I find that in my 
memorandumiiook on that day. 

rot, xyni.^ 
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|Md vyM 

; you MdMi^esty, wa* 

; ealfofalo of reidly 

cmol give a vtery aoeip^ answer to that 
question; I should cdtiier think that fad 
was not capable, but 1 would not take upon 
me to say that that is a perfectly accurate 
an^er. 

The following extract from the Ajtmer 
evidence of Da. Baillik, was read: , 

" Have any of the royal family aceil the 
King since bis indisposition ?—^ut as far 
** as I know: I believe at the time he Wat 
bngmnmg to be hurriefi at first bis fa* 
** miJy saw him; but since ihcilisease ea* 
" tabhshed its character, 1 believe nOiie of 
" the royal family have seen him ; I be- 
« iieve nobody si nee the 25th of October." 

Dr. BtttAis.—1 wish to stale, by way of 
correction, that -the Queen and three of the 
Princesses saw the King on the 27th of 
October. The Queen, by herself, (that is, 
Wftimut the Princesses) saw the King for n 
little time on the 28th of October; and I 
understand likewise upon the 29th^ fora 
short time. 

Since you have been in attendance, in 
whose custody has the King been; and in 
whose custody do you apprehend hTs Ma¬ 
jesty to be now ?—l should consider that 
the King was principally in the custody (if 
I may use the phrase) of Dr. Robert Wil¬ 
lis. If I am asked, whether he is exclu¬ 
sively in the custody of Dr. Robert Wrllis^ 

1 should say. No; that he takes in a great 
measure the management of the persons 
that are more immediately about hia Ma^ 
jesty's person; but sometimes directions 
have been given by the other physicians. 

When vvere you first in the habit of see¬ 
ing the. King?—*1 first saw the Princess 
Amelia on the 26th cf December last; and 
every time*that 1 saw the Princiess Amelia, 
as far as I recollect, 1 was w^ith the King 
afterwards, so ^s to hove a good deal of 
conversation with his Majesty. 

From the period at which you began to 
be honoured' with conversations with the 
King on that subject, did you at any time 
before yo»r were consulted by hiff Maj:esty 
on the 25th of October, perceive any of 
that hurry mid particulai^ty of manner 
wlildH y ou beve described yoomlf to have 
noted dnwitOft the 25th of October?— 
occurred, I believe, two or three times,i3«rt 
rtof in" any^.verj’' strong degree; enoagh^ 
for me to r^Otorkit; but! understsend h 
was more ^remarked by those who knew 
him better, than it was by me, not being 
§0 perfcctlv w'ell acquainted with his na* 
N 
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tilijal'ttiatiQer ti those vrh6 JM taen in tho 
hftbit of Kfing With him a freel’fctl. 

Aft what periods were th^femsrksntat 
‘ made by yoo *1 think pnly a ftw days 
before the 25th of October. * ' 

In the course of thaimonthP^Yes: his 
Majesty’s manner h never a very quiet 
manner, but I do'not recollect any thing 
that struck me, Mcept two or three days, 
perhaps, before the 23th of October. 

Did yoo communicate to any body the 
remarks you had so made, previous to the 
25th of October, upon the Kin^s manner ? 
•—I believe there was no particular com¬ 
munication ; but Sir Henry Halford, and 
Mr. Dundas, and myself, who had the au¬ 
dience of the King, might say, thought 
^•"‘there was a little hurry to-dfiy,” or some- 
ihingto that purport. 

when did you last see the King?—I saw 
the King this morning. 

What was the state of his Majesty’s 
health ?—He was, upon the whole, a little 
bett^, I thought, this morning; his pulse 
was less frequent thah it has been for the 
last two or'three days; and I thought him 
^ much less hurried, and what he said, was 
more connected, more like ordinary con- 
yersation. Upon the whole, I should say, 
be was a little better this morning. 

The following extract, from tlie former 
evidence of Dr. Baillit., was read; 

Has any person, other than the royal 
family, or his pages or attendants, seen 
** the King, since you have been in attend- 
«‘ance upon bis Majesty Yes, ihe 
^ lord Chancellor saw his Majesty the day 
^ before yesterday.” 

Dr. 1 wish to add, that the 

Lord Chancellor saw his Majesty also on 
the I8t of November; and that Mr. Per¬ 
ceval saw him on the dQth of October. 

Do you mcollect whether Mr. Perceval 
|aw the* King on any.othcr day ?-^I can¬ 
not call the circumstance distinctly to my 
recollection* 

From any thing you have seen since you 
were last before ums cdmmittec, can you 
form any conjecture as to the period of the 
recovery of the King ?—I can form no con¬ 
jecture whatever, in consequence of the 
distance of time between the two exami- 
unions. 1 think folly as favourably of 
l&e King to-day, as I aid, when 1 was ex- 
^Mtiilied Wore. 

Ccift you form any distinct opinion, of 
the peifSM of the King’s recovery, naw ?— 
ii0; I cannon {Withdrew. 


motion, That Olio Rsp^M 
'The Cteieallisr qf the JSsefoj^observed 
aorosB the table, that from the grou length 
6f die Sepert, it would be ineonveoietit 
that it should be read at length^ tbederk. 
On this soggastloit, it was ram|iJ^,'and 
was ordeiM to be printedi > 

The ChtmoeUar <f ihe Mtchtqeur then ai}- 
dressed the chair to the following eflfect! 
•^Mr- Speaker, when last I had the ho¬ 
nour of addressing you, I stated k to be 
my iuteation, should the report of the 
Committee appointed to examine his Ma¬ 
jesty’s«physicians be delivered this day, 
to propose that the said report should be 
taken into consideration by a Committee 
of the^vhole House on Wednesday next: 
and that a subject so important should re¬ 
ceive all due consideration, I then moved 
that on Wednesday the House should be 
called over for the j^urpose of insuring a 
full meeting. During my atlefeidanee, 
however, upon the Committee above 
stairs, this morning, I was given to un¬ 
derstand that from the length of the re¬ 
port it was probable that the interval be¬ 
tween this and Wednesday might be found 
insufficient to enable the printer to com¬ 
plete his task. Conceiving, therefore, 
that it will be much better to fix on Thurs¬ 
day for the approaching discussion, with 
the certainty tnat it will take place on 
that day, than to allow it to remain on 
the journals for Wednesday, with at least 
some little uncertainty as to the possibi* 
lity of preparing by that period the ne¬ 
cessary materials, 1 mean. Sir, to move 
that on Thursday the House do resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House- 
on the State of the Nation, with a view on 
that day of referring the report which has 
just been brought up to the consideration 
of the Committee. X take this opportunity 
Sir, of stating to the House that on Thurs¬ 
day I propose to submit to the Committee 
three preliminary Resolutions, similar to 
those which were adopted by both Housea 
in the year 1788, and which resolutions ate 
in the recollection of most of those who 
hear me.—The first will relate to the 
state ^bis Majesty’s indisposition, and to 
his ill Ampetence to discharge the royal 
ftinctionS^ the second will declare the 
obligation imposed on the two Houses of 
Parliament to supply the deficiency in the 
exeemtit^e authority thus occasioned; and 
the third will regard the maimer towbioh 
the substitute for the royal authority is to 
be prOvid»d, by way of bill. On these 
three oints, it is indispenigbly necessary * 
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thftiieaek HcMiie 

liifMieiitiWf b^tfvee titiiier cm ivbinil lothe 
atber tb« preoiie method which may he 
deemed the moat ex^dient to meet the 
exigency of the occaeiom It ie my ioten- 
tioQ« Sir» on the eame dayi to take the 
liberty of stating to the House»the general 
ootline of the plan of conduct which 1 
mean to recommend for their adoptioni 
under the present melancholy and cala* 
mitouB circumstances. 1 trust that the 
House will not consider me asdisrespectful 
towards them in contenting myself with 
having given this distinct notice, and in 
forbearing at the present moment, frmn 
entering into any detail or explanation of 
the plan which 1 intend to submit to their 
conuderation. Not thinking it necessary 
further to occupy the attention of the 
House, 1 move. Sir, 

** That this House do on Thursday 
next resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House> to take into consideratjon 
the State of the Nation/^ 

Mr. Ponsontsf expressed his acknow¬ 
ledgments to the right hon. gent, for the 
notice which he bad given of his inten¬ 
tions, as far as that notice went. On his 
|»art he felt obliged to communicate to the 
right hon. gent, his sentiments on the pro* 
positions which he bad just stated he 
should submit to the House on Thursday. 
With regard to the first resolution, re¬ 
specting the unfortunate indisposition of 
his Majesty, and bis inefficiency to dis¬ 
charge the regal functions, there could 
certainly be no difference of opinion. 
With regard to the second resolution, 
declaratory of the duty of the two Houses 
of Parliament to supply the deficiency in 
the executive authority, it was a subject 
for consideration, and the resolution itself 
might possibly require some amendment. 
But with r^ard to the third resolution, 
which the right hon. gent, had declared, 
that in conformity to the proceedings in 
J788, it was bis determination to propose, 
be would candidly state, that to such a 
proposition, the right hon. gent, must 
expect from him the most strenuous op- 
pesitioa. As the right hon. gei^t. had 
not thought fit to enter into any detail at 
present, of the plan which he was about to 
aubmit to the consideration of the House, 
neither .did he (Mr. P.J think fit to enter 
into any detail at present, of the reasons 
by which he should be influenced. He 
would content himself with briefly stating, 
in reference to the proceedings in 1738, 


tha^.M teJCNW would never consent, by 
an proceedings to ofter 

a flush vmlatiofi lOJlm, foodamcntal prin- 
cipMn of the Britisti constitution. 

Mr. Sheridan complimf nted the fifirnesa 
with which the right bon. gent opposite, 
and his right hon. friend near him, had 
severally stated their respective inten¬ 
tions. He was far from regretting that 
an additional day was to pans before the 
discussion of this important subjec t. This 
delay would afiKird to the right hon. gent 
ojf>po.sito an interval for the re-considera* 
tion of the mode of proceeding which he 
had announced it as his intention to adopt 
Even if the right hon. gent, had laid out of 
his consideration all the difference of cir¬ 
cumstances between the present case and 
that of 1788, yet, in his opinion, he ought 
to prefer another and a more constitutional 
mode i>f proceeding. He conceived it 
impossible that the right lu>n. gent, cotfld 
have adverted to all that passed on that 
calamitous occasion—that he could have 
adverted to the arguments urged in the 
debates at that period—that he could havn 
adverted to the Letter of his royal highness ^ 
the prince of Wales, of the 2d of Janu¬ 
ary, 1769, in answer to the proposition 
which had been made to his r^al high¬ 
ness—a letter, the doctrines maintained in 
which did his royal highness the bluest 
honour. He was convinced that the i ight i 
bon. gent, could not have looked at that . 
letter without perceiving that the argu¬ 
ments which it enforced were unanswera¬ 
ble. There wore two objects which under 
the present circumstances, it was indis¬ 
pensable to eflect; the one, to supply the 
deficiency in the regal authority occa¬ 
sioned by the calamitous state of his Ma¬ 
jesty's health ; the other to do this, ac¬ 
companied by the fullest sejcurity to his 
Majesty of the restoration to him of his 
ondiminisbed rights whenever the prayers 
of the nation should be answered by 
the. restoration of his Majesty's health. 
These objects might be obtained by 
two modes, and ho thought it but fair 
to declare at this early period, that 
in hia opinion (the opinion strictly of 
an individual) they might J>e obtained by 
a mode* more simple, more secure, and 
more conaiitotional than that suggested by 
the right hon. gent. There was a pi e- 
cecfeui, which since the Union with Ire¬ 
land h was equally proper for this House 
to look up to, the precedent of the Irish 
parliament in 1788, which voted xn Ad- 





d^?ld^e pt inee ofWales^ wquestitig 
bil royal highness would be pleased to 
take upon him the government of this 
realm, and expressing the confidence of 
' boith Houses of Parliament, that the Prince 
would consent to exeretse and administer 
according to the laws and constitution of 
the kingdom, all regal powers, jurisdictions 


* The following are copies of the said 
Address, and his Koyal Highness's An¬ 
swer thereto: 

To bis Royal Highness George Prince 
of Wales. 

The humble Address cf the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and Com¬ 
mons in Parliament assembled. 

** May it please your Royal Highness, 

<'We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the Commons of Ireland, in 
parliament assembled, beg leave to ap¬ 
proach your Royal Highness, with hearts 
full of the most loyal and allectionate at¬ 
tachment to the person and government of 
yotfr Royal Father, to express the deepest 
and most grateful sense of the numerous 
blessings which we have enjoyed under 
that illustrious house, whose accession to 
the throne of these realms has established 
civiF and constitutional liberty upon a 
basis, which, wc trust, will never be 
shaken ; and, at the same time, to con¬ 
dole with your Royal Highness, upon the 
grievous malady with which it has pleased 
Heaven to afflict the best of Sovereigns. 

"We have, however, the consolati(»n of 
reflecting, that this severe calamity hath 
not been visited upon us, until the virtues 
of your Royal Highness have been so 
matured as to enable your Royal Highness 
to discharge the duties of an important 
tiust, for the perfornjance whereof the 
eyes of all his Majesty’s subj(^cts of both 
kingdoms are directed to yoar Royal 
Highness. 

" We therefore beg leave humbly to 
request, that your Royal Highness will be 
pleased to take upon you the government 
of this realm,' during the continuation of 
bis Myesty's present indisposition, and 
nojbngcr, and under the style and title of 
Iksfice Regent of Ireland, in the name, 
itnd on the behalf of his Majesty, to ex¬ 
ercise and administer according to the 
laws acid constitution of this kingdom, all 
regal powers, jurisdictions and preroga- 
tivt'S to the crown and government there¬ 
of belonging.” j 


and prerogatives to the crown and govern- 
meat themof belonging. . At tbe time 
of the Revolution, the representaUve con¬ 
vention proceeded on this wise princii 
pie. They addressed the prince of Orange, 
expressing their desire that bis highness 
would take upon him the sovereign power, 
for the preservation of the religious rights, 
laws and liberties of the subject. That 
mode of proceeding which had been 
adopted by the best patriots, in order to 


His Royal Highness’s Answer. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
o The Address from the Lords miritual 
and te^iporal, and Commons of Ireland, 
which you have presented to me, demands 
my warmest and earnest thanks. 

If any thing could add to the esteem 
and affeciion 1 have ibr the people of Ire¬ 
land, it tvould be the loyal and affectionate 
alitachment to the person and government 
of the King, my father, manifested in the 
Address of the two Houses. 

" What they have done, and their man¬ 
ner of doing It, is a new proof of tlieir 
undiminished duty to his Majesty, of their 
uniform attachment to the House of Bruns¬ 
wick, and of their constant care and at¬ 
tention to maintain inviolate the concord 
and connection between the kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, so indispensa¬ 
bly necessary to the prosperity, the hap¬ 
piness, and liberties of both. 

" If in conveying my grateful senti¬ 
ments on their conduct, in relation to tlie 
King, Illy father,, and to the inseparable 
interests of the two kingdoms, 1 find it 
impossible adequately to express my leel- 
iiigs on what relates to myself j 1 trust you 
will not be the less disposed to believe, 
that 1 have an understanding to compre¬ 
hend the value of what they have done, a 
heart that must remember, and principles 
that will not suffer me to abuse their con¬ 
fidence. 

But the fortunate change which has 
takes place in the circumstances which 
gave occasion to the Address agreed to 
by the Lords and Commons of Ireland, in¬ 
duces me for a few days to delay giving 
a final answer; trusting, that the joyful 
event of bis Majesty's resuming the per¬ 
sonal exercise of his royal authority^ may 
then render it only necessary for me to 
repeat thow sentiments of gratitude and 
affection for the loyal and generous peo¬ 
ple of Ire)a>Ki, which I feel indelibly im¬ 
printed on my heart.” 
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the rights ftpd ^rivUeg¥» pf 
people, might surely be ag^in reported to 
ill order to maintain the rights and privi¬ 
leges of the SoTerei gn. By pursuing such 
a mode, the cnost hearty unanimity would 
be secured; th^ character of tha royal 
power would remain nndegraded ; no 
unmerited stigma would be cast pn his 
royal highppss the prince of Wales, and 
tile principles of the (constitution would be 
preserved pure and inviolate; 

Mr. Stewart approved of the precedent 
laid down by the Irish parliament in 178ii, 
and which bad been alluded to by the last 
speaker. 

The Chancellor qf (he Excheqwr returned 
his tlianks to the right hon. gent, who bad 
spoken immediately after him, for the fair 
notice which he had given of his intended 
opposition. Both parlies would now come 
to the discussion fully prepared to state 
the difierpnt views which they took of thp 
subject. He should also have tbankpd the' 
right hon. gent, who followed (Mr. She- 
I'ldon) for his explicitness, had he content¬ 
ed liiniself with his statement and spared 
lus aigument. He would not, however, 
be tempted by the example of the right 
hon. gent, to depart from the forbearance 
which he had prescribed to himaelf on the 
present occasion, the right hon. 

gent, stated that the measure which he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had it 
in contemplation to propose, .was incon¬ 
sistent with the doctrines maintav^ in 
the Letter written by his royal hig|iness 
the Prince of Wales, in he must 

have forgotten that all which it had been 

t The following are Copies of the Letter 
sent by Mr. Pitt to the Prince of Wales 
on the subject of the restrictions on the 
Regent, and also of his ro^'^al highness** 
Answer. 

To his Royal Highness (he Piunce of 
Wai.es. 

« Sir; The proceedwgs in parliament 
being now brought to a point, which will 
render it necessary to propose to the House 
of Commons the particular measures, to he 
taken for supplying the defect of the per¬ 
sonal exercise of the royal authority, dur¬ 
ing the present interval, and ywr roval 
highness having some liipc since signified 
your pleasure, that any communication on 
tWs subject fi^ould be in writing, 1 take 
the liberty af fespcctfuUy enivoatiug y(m 
royal highness’s permission W submit to 
your cousideration the outlines of tbo. pkia 


stated that it m contemplation to pro¬ 
pose wasji, to give power to the Regent by 
Bill instead pf by Address. Aqd with 
respect to his royal highnejss’s Lettei^ the 
argument which it contained was directed 
not against tiie manner in which it was in 
1788 proposed to grant powe^tohis royal 
highness, but against the puriicuiar nature 
and limitation of the power which jt wav 
proposed to grant. He would not be 
drawn in to state at present the detaiJa'of 
the bill which he should have the honour 
of submitting to the House, but he trusted 
that no erroneous conceptions would be 
entertained of its nature and provisions. ' 
For the present, he should confine himself 
to the simple statement which he bad 
made of the mode that it was his intention 
to recommend. When the details should 
be laid before the House he should endea¬ 
vour to persuade them that his measure 
would not degrade the regal authority, 
that it would not offer the slightest insult 
to that royal character, for whom he en<» 
tertained as high a respect as the right 
hon. gent., or any other man, and that it 
would not violate any fundamental priQ# 
ciple of the British constitution. On these 
three points he trusted that he should be 
able to satisfy the House. He thought he 
should have it in his power clearly to 
maintain, that the majesty of the throne, 
the best interests of bis royal highness the 
Prince of Wales, and the conservation of 
the true principles of the constiUHion, 
would be most efiectually secured by the 
adoption of the course which he meant to 
propose. 


which bis Majesty^s confidential servants 
humbly conceive, (according to the best 
judgment which they are able to form) to 
be pro|)er, he proposed in the present cir** 
cuinstances. 

** It is their humble opinion, that your 
royal highness should be empowered to 
exercise the royal auihority in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, during 
his Majesty's illness, and to do all acts 
which might legally be done by his Ma¬ 
jesty ; with provisions,neverihetess,that tho 
care of hie Majesty's royal person, and the 
management of bis Majesty's household, 
and the difection and appointment of the 
officq^ and servants therein, should be in 
the Ctueen, upder such regulations as may 
be thought necessary. That the |>owee 
to he exercised by your 'royal highness 
should notextend to the granting the real 
hr personal property of the King (e»cep4 
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‘ '^Sfr« jidam caid^that though he admittei as far as it had gone, yet be dtd not ihiide 
that the statement of the Chancellor of the the right hon« gent, had gone, far enough^ 
Exchequer had been sufficiently candid by merely stating, that he meant to mor^ 


«s far as relates to the renewal of leases) 
to the granting any office in rerersion, or 
to the granting, for any other term than 
daring his Majesty’s Measure, any pen¬ 
sion, or any office whatever, except such 
as must by law be granted for life, or dur¬ 
ing good behaviour, nor to the granting 
any rank or dignity of the peerage of this 
realm, to any person, except his Majesty’s 
issue who shall have attained the age of 
twenty-one years. These are the princi¬ 
pal points which have occurred to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers. 

'' I beg leave to add, that their ideas 
are formed on the supposition that his 
Majesty’s illness is only temporary, and 
may be of no long duration. It may be 
difficult to fix beforehand, the precise pe¬ 
riod for which these provisions ought to 
last; but if unfortunately his Majesty’s 
recovery should be protracted to a more 
distant period, than there is reason at pre¬ 
sent to imagine, it will be open hereafter 
to the wisdom of parliament to re-conslder 
these provisions, whenever the circum¬ 
stances appear to call for it. 

'' If your royal highness should be 
pleased to require any further explanation 
on the subject, and should condescend to 
signify your orders, that 1 should have the 
honour of attending your royal highness 
for that purpose, or to intimate any other 
mode in which your royal highness may 
wish to receive such explanation, 1 shall 
respectfully wait your royal highness’s 
commands. I have the honour to be, with 
the utmost deference and submission, sir, 
your royal highness’s most dutiful and 
devoted servant, W. Pitt.” 

Downing Street, • 

Tuesday night, Dec. 30, 1788. 

TUc Armver qf his Royal Highness the 
' Paince of Wales. 

Carlton House, Jan. 2, 178P. 

The Prince of Wales learns from Mr. 
Pitt, that the proceedings in parliament 
erenow in a train which enables Mr. Pitt, 
^ccot^ing to the intimation in his former 
iett^, to communicate to the Prince, the 
0l|||kie8 of the plan which his Majesty's 
Ct^deatial servants oonceive proper to 
proposed in the present circumsUmces. 
ViConcerning the steps already taken by 
Mr. Pitt, Jhe Prince is silent—Nothing 
done by ibf twa Houses of Parliament 


can be a proper subject of his animadver#' 
sion; but when previously to any discus^* 
sion in Parliament, the outlines of a 
scheme of government are sent for his 
consideration, in which it is proposed that 
he shall be personally and principally 
concerned, and by which the royal au¬ 
thority, and the public welfare, may be 
deeply affected, the Prince would be un¬ 
justifiable ^'ere he to withhold an explicit 
declaration of his sentiments. This si¬ 
lence might be construed into a previous 
approbation of a plan, the accomplishment 
ol which, every-motive of duty to his 
father and sovereign, as well as of regard 
for the public interest, obliges him to 
consider as injurious lo both. In the state 
of deep distress, in which the Prince, and 
the whole royal family were involved, by 
the heavy calamity which has fallen upon 
the King, and at a moment when govern¬ 
ment, deprived of its chief energy and 
support, seemed peculiarly to need the 
cordial and united aid of all descriptions 
of good subjects, it was not expected by 
the Prince, that a plan should be offered 
to his consideration, by which government 
was to be rendered difficult, if not im^ 
practicable, in the hands of any person, 
intended to represent the King’s authority ; 
mucl]||,le8S the hands of bis eldest son, 
the heir apparent of his kingdoms, and 
the person most bound to the mainte- 
' ance of his Majesty’s just prerogatives and 
authority, as well as most interested in 
the happiness, the prosperity, and the 
glory of the people I. 

" The Prince forbears to remark on the 
several parts of the sketch of the plan laid 
before him; he apprehends it must have 
been formed vrith sufficient deliberation 
to preclude the probability of any argu¬ 
ment of his producing an alteration of 
sentiment in the projectors of ii. Bui be 
trusts, with confidence, to the wisdom 
and justice of parliament, when the whole 
of the subject, and the circumstances 
connected with it, shall come under their 
deliberation. 

'' He observes therefore oidy, generally, 
on the heads communicated, by Mr. Pitt, 
and it is with deep regret the Prince 
makes the observation, that he sees, in 
the contents of that paper, a project for 
producing weakness, disorder, and inse¬ 
curity in every branch ef the administra- 
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the three preliminary Eeiolutioiii, of deficiency , of the re^l power by a re« 

He laidj the question before tha ]|b|||Kfe« gency. Without ^explaining the nature of 
garded the mode of supplying the measures which the Chancellor of the 


tion of afiairs.—A project for dividing the 
royal family from each other; for sepa¬ 
rating the court from the state, and there¬ 
by disjoining government from its natural 
and accustomed support. A scheme dis¬ 
connecting the authority to command 
service from the power of animating it by 
reward: and for allotting to the Frince 
ail the invidious duties of government, 
without the means of softening them to 
the public, by any one act of grace, favour 
or benignity. 

The Prince’s feelings on contemplat- 
tng this plan, are also rendered still more 
painful to him, by observing that it is not 
founded on any general principle, but it 
is calculated to infuse jealousies and dis¬ 
trust (wholly groundless he trusts) in that 
quarter, whose confidence it will ever be 
tile first pride of his life to merit and ob¬ 
tain. With regard to the motive and 
object of the limitations and restrictions 
proposed, the Prince can have but little 
to observe. No light or information is 
aflbrded him by his Majesty’s ministers 
on those points. They have informed 
him what the powers are, which they mean 
to refuse him, not why they are with¬ 
held. 

** The Prince, however, holding as he 
does, that it is an undoubted and funda¬ 
mental principle of this constitution, that 
the powders and prerogatives of the crown 
are vested there, as a trust for the benefit 
of the people, and that they are sacred 
only as they are necessary to the preser¬ 
vation of that power, andi balance of the 
constitution, which experience has proved 
to be the true security of the liberty of the 
subject, must be allowed to observe, that 
tlie plea of public utility ought to be 
strong, manifest, and urgent, which calls 
for the extinction or suspension of any one 
of those essential rights in the supreme 
power or its representative ; or which can 
justify the Prince in consenting, that in 
his person, an experiment should be made 
to ascertain with how small a portion of 
the kingly power, the executive govern¬ 
ment of this country may be carried on. 

The Prince has only to add, that if 
S^urity for his Majesty’s re-possessing 
his rightful government, whenever it shall 
please Providence in bounty to this coun¬ 
try, to remove the calamity with which 
he is afflicted, be any part of the object of 


this plan, the Prince has only to be con¬ 
vinced, that any measure is necessary, or 
even conducive to that end, to be the first 
to urge it as the preliminary and perma¬ 
nent consideration of any settlemet^j^in 
which he could consent to share. 

If attention to what it is presumed 
must be his Majesty’s feelings and wishes 
on the happy day of his recovery, be the 
object, the Prince expresses his firm 
conviction, that no event would be more 
repugnant to the feelings of his royal 
father, than the knowledge that the go¬ 
vernment of his son and representative 
bad exhibited the sovereign power of the 
realm in a state of degradation, of curtail¬ 
ed authority and diminished energy— 
state, hurtful in practice to the prosperity 
and good government of his people, and 
injurious in its precedent to the society 
of the monarch, and the rights of his 
family. 

** Upon that part of the plan which re¬ 
gards the Kin^s real and personal pro¬ 
perty, the Prince feels himself compelled 
to remark, that it was not necessary for 
Mr. Pitt, nor yet proper, to suggest to the 
Prince, the restraint he proposes against 
the Prince’s granting away the King’s real 
or personal property, 

“ The Prince does not conceive, that, 
during the King’s life, he is, by law, en¬ 
titled to make any such grant; and he is 
sure that he has never shewn the smallest 
inclination to possess any such power. 
But it remains with Mr. Pitt to consider 
the eventual interests of the royal family, 
and to provide a proper and natural se¬ 
curity against the mismanagement of iliem 
in others. • 

'‘The Prince has discharged an indis- 
pensible duty in thus giving his free opi¬ 
nion on the plan submitted to iiis consi¬ 
deration. 

“This conviction of the evils which may 
arise to the King’s interests, to the peace 
and happiness of the royal family,’aud to 
the safety and welfare of th^ nation, from 
the government of the country remaining 
longer in its present maimed and debili¬ 
tate state, outweighs, in the Prince’s 
mind, e very other consideration, and will 
determine him to undertake the painful 
trust imposed upon him by the present 
melancholy necessity (which of all the 
fcng’s subjects he deplores the most) in 
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Baclieqaer mecnt to foimd upon tho 
'tiadiiig KeiOlotion of ]789| it Was 
l^e to anderstand the qctestioii^ It vrtti 
qeite clear so far> that the right hon. genii 
aaeant to proceed by a BiU~the unconstl^ 
lotional course that waa adopted at that 
period. But in order to hare the question 
fairly before the Hoose^ it was necessary 
to^i^cmnr what that bill was to contain^ 
what limUatiens or restrictions of the pre« 
fegalire was to be proposed^ and every 
partieuUr respecting them. lie said that 
the true constitutional line of proceeding 
waa by Address^ that that Address sbeuld 
be founded on Resolutions; that by this 
Inode of proceeding, as the notice of his 
right hoif. friend (Mr. Poiisonby) clearly 
conveyed, no restrictions could be mtencl* 
cd by^him, but that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s cammunication kept the 
House entirely in the dark as to his future 
measures, and did not put the maiter on a 
fair footing, so as to give a clear under- 
•tanding of the subject to those who were 
lo deliberate and decide betwecMi the two 
modes of proceeding. From this imper¬ 
fect communication the right lion. gent, 
was obliging the House to take a leap in 
the dark.-^Ue said, that besides the Reso- 
lotions to address the Prince to take upon 
him the government in his Majesty'^s 
name, th^.re would be Resolutions incor¬ 
porated into, or to accompany the Address, 
which would secure his Majesty’s person 
being placed under such care, ami pro¬ 
tected by such regulations, as would en¬ 
sure the King’s return to the discharge of 
bt» regal funciions the moment that be 
ihould be in a capacity to discharge tJiem. 
When these Resolutions, formed into an 
Address, were piteseitted to his royal iiif^h' 
ness the Prince, the securities for the ful- 
Rflment of them by future slatuLary provi¬ 
sions would, as his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Rheridan) had saifl, be placed on the ver}’^ 
bask upon which the liberties of the peo¬ 
ple were dec u red at the Revolution. He 
had given the fnllc t consideration to the 
pounds on which lie had acted in 17^>S, 
had reviewed with much anxiety all 

iMI^on^denr^, that the aHection amt loy- 
to the King, the experienced attach - 
to the house of Brunswick, and the 
% 1 l w i wr dsity which has alvt^aysdistinguished 
iWs iHlllion, will carry him* through the 
iHiaiiy difficulties, inseparable from this 
«Mrcriticialsituation,with comfort to him- 
< Mf, With honour to tiie King, and witli ad; 
iraolugo tot Hhe public.’^ 



\, kitd kutboritles, which that 
aBbfded; and he was per-^ 
bleed nowy as he had beeft 
Address was the true constitu^ 
ttonai dowrse; that all limitations on the 
'pirerogstivo were unconstitutional; that 
the prelogatives of the crown were trusts 
for the benefit of the people; and that 
they could not in the person of a regent^ 
any more than in the person of a King, bo 
abridged, impaired, or limited in one sin** 
gle paint, without a violation of that most 
sacred principle. In whatever shape the 
question came, he should give such an aU 
tempt the most strenuous opposition, and 
for the same reason he should on Thursday 
nestt .give his most Rcarty concurrence to 
proce^ to address the Prince on the plan 
proposed by Mr. Ponsonby. Mr. Adam 
Said, that it appeared to him to be impos¬ 
sible that when adjournment had succeed¬ 
ed adjournment; that when the right hon. 
gent, had so much time to reflect on this 
most momentous subject, he should iK»t, in 
this the most ntomenlous crisis of English 
history, have made up his mind upon the 
whole course of proceeding, as well as 
upon the Resolutions which he had an^* 
nounced for Thursday, lie must repeat, 
therefore, that the House ought now to be 
informed of the whole of his plan, withont 
which they were crippled in their oppor** 
tunlly to consider what was fit to be done 
in a moment of such anxiety, and in a 
question of so deep and interesting a Ra*^ 
ture. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that although he had, as he thought, stated 
his inUin'iions very distinctly on this ques¬ 
tion, yet his hon. and learned friend ap¬ 
peared to have so much misunderstood 
him, that he found himself under the ne¬ 
cessity of giving some further explanation. 
His bon. and learned friend must certainly 
have forgot what lie had said with regard 
to the coui*se of proceeding which he in- 
t«inded to adopt. He had said that he 
meant to propose on Thursday next the 
passing of certain .Resolutions in the Com¬ 
mittee on the State of the Nation, and that 
it was his intention to lay before the Com¬ 
mittee on that occasion the measure which 
he proposed to found upon those Resolu¬ 
tions, if they passed, as fairly and openly 
as he should state them when he came to 
submit to the House the adoption of the 
measure itself. This' he had distinctly 
stated; and if bis hon. and learned friend 
t^<raght that he should have taken an 
earlier and^ a difiereat tim^ for ih^ oom*^ 
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mnmcatibniyet his hon. and learned friend 
wo«ld give him credit for havin;^S before 
he came therCj well weighed in his mind 
what was proper for him to do, and that 
it was not very likely lie should be per¬ 
suaded to give way at this time to his 
hon. and learned friend’s argument. 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, that if the 
right hon. gent, had made up his mind on 
the subject, he could not believe that there 
could be any objection to the desired com¬ 
munication. The only conclusion, there¬ 
fore, he could come to was, that the right 
hon, gent, had not yet made up his mind 
with regard to the coarse he proposed to 
take; for it was hardly to be imagined but 
the right hon. gent, would have communi¬ 
cated It if he could. 

Tim Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, That the order for the (’ \ll of the 
House should be postponed from Wednes¬ 
day to Thursday, stating, that on the lat¬ 
ter day it was iniended that the Call should 
certainiy bt* put in elKict. He also pro¬ 
posed that the House should, on its rising, 
adjourn till Thursday. Both motions 
were agreed to. 


liousE OF lonns. 

Wednesday t December 1 <}. 

[King’s Ili-nf.ss.] Tiie House met at 
four o’clock. After a short interval 

Earl Spencer rose, and observed, that he 
wished to ask a f|ueslio!i of the noble lord 
opposite, or of any odier of his Majesty’s 
servants, with respect to the course of pro¬ 
ceeding it was iinendt'd to* propose on the 
present nielanciioiy einergeruy. Me was 
aware that he waa irregular i.n thus asking 
a question, as to the evt^r^eof proceeding, 
before the Import of the Committee aj)- 
pointed by thi, to exiimino the 

Physicians attending his Majesty, relative 
to liis Majesty’s state of health, was laid 
before tho House: but as it would be a 
great convenience to many noble lords to 
be infur.ued of the mode of proceeding 
which it was intended to propose, be trust¬ 
ed he should be excused for thus asking 
the question. 

The Earl of Liverpool was aware that it 
would be a g»eat convenience to many 
noble lords, from circumstances arK'iing 
out of the present season of the year, and 
Other considerations, to be intonued of the 
mode of proceeding it was intended to 
propose, and he had no objection to satisfy 
the noble lord upon that head, it was 
the intention of his Mnjesty^s servants to 
volt, xmij 
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propose Resolutions upon the two branches 
of the subject which must now fall under 
the conslderalicm of the House. The first 
related to the defect in the personal exer¬ 
cise of the royal authority, and to the mode 
of supplying that defect, if the House 
should be of opinion that it washedessary 
to proceed to fill up the personal exercise 
of the Royal Authority; and the second 
to the regulations which it might be deem¬ 
ed expedient to adopt, relative to such 
exercise of the royal authority. Upon the 
first branch of the subject, it was intended 
in the resolutions to be proposed to adhere 
strictly totlie precedent of 1788 , that being 
the course which in his opinion was in 
strict conformity with the history of the 
country, and with the constitution. It 
I being the course pointed out the con¬ 
stitution, it must be the same at all times, 
and therefore, the mode of proceeding in¬ 
tended to be proposed would be the same 
as in 1788 . With respect to the second 
branch of the subject, the regulations fit to 
be adopted respecting the mode of exercis¬ 
ing the royal authority, that was a question 
of expediency, and the course of proceed¬ 
ing must be liable to variation according to 
I lie alteration of circumstances. He must, 
iliertTuiv, decline stating more precisely 
I what course of proceeding upon that part 
of the subject it was intended to propose. 
Upon the former branch of the subject 
there could be no difficulty in stating an 
intended strict adherence to the precedent 
of 1788 . With respect to the lime, their 
lordships would have observed by the 
vote', of the House of Commons, that to- 
moriow was fixed upon by that House for 
the consideration of this subject. If, there- 
foie, there was any probability of that 
iiov.^e having any rfuiimumcaiion to make 
to llie*r lordships’ House by Saturday, h« 
should propose that-their lordships should , 
meet on Saturday for the purpose ..f re¬ 
ceiving that communication. The dis¬ 
cussion of (hat communication, ft urn the 
circumstance of Tuesday being Christmas 
day could not conveniently lake place on 
Monday; he should have no objection to 
Wednesday, but understanding the suc- 
ccciling day would be morft convenient to 
several noble lords, he should propose 
'^I’hursday for the discussion. 

Earl Spencer rose again. He thanked 
the noble lo»d for the explanations iw had 
given him on some points. How»'ver pre¬ 
mature he might be in offering h's own 
sentiments, yet he could not refrain from 
*saying a few words then, lest he might 
O 
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aft^erds be told, that by his silence that 
night he had,in any manner precluded 
Jilinsefi' from the advantage of deliver¬ 
ing his opinions on points, whereon he 
most materially difFf^red from the pro¬ 
positions intended. When this momentous 
^subject was agitated in the year 1788 , he 
was young in that House, and did not take 
any forward • part in the discussion ; but 
by his vote and prote*tt he had then de¬ 
clared his disapprobation of the mode of 
proceeding, and ihe bill that concluded the 
whole. Since that period every thing that 
he had seen, heard, or read of, that had 
any relation to this subject, had tended to 
strengthen the conviction of his mind. 
Sorry as he was to differ with many, he 
must entreat their lordships to bring their 
minds with seriousness and solemnity to a 
careful consideration of the measures pro¬ 
posed, which were of the highest impor¬ 
tance to the state; which must always 
have been so; but which the present 
critical circumstances of the country ren¬ 
dered more so than ever. If a defect in 
the kingly office existed, which he feared 
would to-morrow be proved to have unfor¬ 
tunately existed for many weeks, he 
thought that no delay ought to be suffered 
to take place in supplying such deficiency, 
the existence of which was fraught wiih so 
many alarming evils. The House ought at 
once to adopt the best mode, and with the 
least possible delay. In the proposed mode 
he saw only protraction and need less delays. 
The first resolution of 1788 , he would sup¬ 
pose to pass without opposition,as it simply 
declared the fact of incapacity. To the 
second, however, he had various objec¬ 
tions. But to the third he could not 
possibly assent, wdth the opinions he enrer- 
tained of his duties to the crown and to 
the country. It was neither more nor less 
than an open broach^ a violation and 
attack on the fundamental principles of 
our constitution. It wms the duty of both 
Houses of Parliament to support the 
monarchy: but it was more peculiarly and 
spectficaily the duty of their lordships, the 
hereditaiy counsellors of the crown. At 
present they were without a parliament, 
lihg'e being only the two estates of the 
TOim in activity. The mode of proceeding 
by Address was in all respects infinitely 
piefcmhle. He could never bring his 
inaii'd to the establishment of something in 
tha shape of royal power to give authority 
toa Bdi; i*ut which he found icquite iiii- 
posasibfe to describe in constjtutioridi iuii- 
gauge. Fiooil what he bad beard from 
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the noble lord, he most infer that it' was 
intended to divide and share out the essenf 
tial prerogatives and rights of the mo¬ 
narchy ; an experiment which, thank 
God! was prevented from being tried on 
the former occasion by the fortunate re¬ 
storation of his Majesty’s health. He 
never could consent to such an experi¬ 
ment; and he entreated their lordships to 
consider this part of the subject fully, that 
they might see how hazardous, how peri¬ 
lous such an experiment must be \ Let the 
whole monarchy remain entire, to be re¬ 
stored, unimpaired, to the hands of his 
Majesty, whenever it should please God 
to restore him to such a state of health as 
would •enable him to resume his august 
functions. He could not see why farther 
delay should be occasioned by waiting for 
a communication from the Commons. 
There was no necessity for this, as their 
Lordships, as one of the estates of the 
realm, might and ought to proceed at once 
upon the subject themselves. To proceed 
as the noble lord had intimated, by a Icgis* 
lative measure, was, he contended, contrary 
to the constitution, inasmuch as they ought 
first to supply a third estate, the exercise of 
the authority of which was now unhappily 
suspended. To supply this defect in the 
personal exercise of the royal authority, at 
a crisis like the present, not a moment 
ought to be lost.—After various other ob¬ 
servations, the noble earl stated, that hav¬ 
ing taken this opportunity of declaring his ‘ 
opinions, he should then move thajt their 
Lordships be summoned for to-morrow. 
He was not sure that he should submit any 
motion, but probably some noble friend 
might, lie'concluded by apologizing for 
taking up the time of the House in a pre¬ 
mature stage of the proceedings.—The 
question being put from the woolsack. 

Lord Gi'enviUt rose, and observed, that 
he thought his noble friend was by no 
means premature in the observations which 
he had submitted to the House. He dif¬ 
fered, indeed, with him on some points, 
and as it was probable that he might be 
absent to-morrow, he was anxious to take 
the present opportunity of stating what 
were the leading sentiments of his own 
mind on this most important and interest¬ 
ing occasion. The House had now to 
proceed to the discharge of a most solemn 
duty—one . which he must still coiuend 
they ought to have discharged at a much 
earlier period. If, as he much feared, the ^ 
representu ions which had gone abroad 
should be coniirin^d by the Report of the 
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Committee, then, after establishing on 
the Journals of the House the fact of that 
calamity with which the kingdom was 
visited, there would be, as the noble earl 
opposite had justly said, two questions, 
perfectly distinct in their nature, to be 
submitted to their consideration. The first 
was, as to the right and duty of the two 
Houses, representing the estates of the 
realm, to proceed to supply the defect in 
the exercise of the royal authority ; and 
the second related to that course of pro¬ 
ceeding which it might be deemed expe¬ 
dient to adopt, founded upon the previous 
decision of the first. And before he went 
farther, he begged leave t(» correct an 
error into which his noble friend he was 
sure inadvertently had fallen, in calling 
I ho f>ovcreign power of this country, the 
third estate of the realm. He had heard 
tills expression with the more conLoin, for 
it was an error which was loo prow^lent, 
and which, in his opinion, had a tendency 
to misrepresent and degrade the monar¬ 
chy. The nobility, the clergy, and the 
commons, represented in parliament, were 
the three estates of the realm, and the* 
subjects of the sovereign head, the king. 
The noble Secretary of Slate had declined 
to give any statement, or to describe a 
general outline of those subsequent mea¬ 
sures which it was the intention of minis¬ 
ters to propose in the present critical 
exigency of public aflairs. His noble 
friend conceived the day hxed on by that 
noble earl loo distant, and creative of 
unnecessary delay. But although he 
thought, and must ever think, that the 
time whiL-li had been already suiiered to 
elapse was ciuinected with most culpable 
omission—with a dereliction of their du¬ 
ties, and almost a breach of the allegiance 
which they owed their sovereign, he was 
not prepared to say^ that the intervention 
of a few days between receiving the Re¬ 
port, and taking it into consideration, w'as 
not necessary to give both dignity and effi¬ 
cacy to their deliberations. He was sure 
that the report ought to be attentively 
read, and maturely considered, before 
noble lords made up their minds to the 
adoption of any measure founded upon 
that report, and arising out of the evidence 
detailed in it.—With respect to the course 
which, after recording the fact of the sus- 
ension of the executive authority on their 
ournals, it would be incumbent on that 
House to pursue, it was with pain that he 
found himself unable to concur with his 
noble friend. But notwithstanding those, 
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feelings, ofwhichhewas always lensible 
on difiering with iiim, every principle of 
duty, and every suggestion reason, 
united to impose 011 him th it disagreed- 
l)]e necessity, and impelled him to de¬ 
clare his dissent from the doctrine which 
his noble friend had promulgated. More 
than *20 years had now passed since that 
peried when he first slated his sentiments 
on this momentous question: many of 
them he had passed amid the active cares 
of public life, and others he had spent in, 
he trusted, not indolent retirement. He 
had since often and deeply considered the 
opinions which he had then avowed, he 
had regarded them as aifecting every 
possible situation of public afiairs, and 
brought to I heir review all the aid which 
the light of reading and research could 
afford him. The result of this reiterated 
and unwearied ap|/lication of his attention 
served not merely to confirm, but to 
strengthen to the utmost degiee ivhat had 
then been the persuasion of his under* 
standing. He believed he possc'ised suf¬ 
ficient ina'.iliness to be superior to the 
fiilse pride of obstinately adhering to opi¬ 
nions which he was conscious had been 
refuted or disproved. No influence spring¬ 
ing from recollections of this nature—no 
bias arising from afl'ectioii, (and he should 
be unworthy of the name of man were he 
insensible of such an affrctiun), to the 
memory of his departed friend, who con¬ 
ducted the precedent of ]78S, would ope¬ 
rate to (icter him from ojicniy retracting 
ail erroneous sentiment, and from con¬ 
fessing the change whitli had taken place 
in the honest conviction of his mind, bad 
such a change actually happened. Every 
argument, however, which he had heard, 
only tended to convince him that it was by 
legislative provision only, that any steps 
could be taken for supplying the defect 
of the royal authority, whenever such 
defect was regularly authenticated to exist. 
It was an essential principle of the con¬ 
stitution, that the political capacity of the 
crown was always entire, and he could not 
perceive by w'hat constitutional rule the 
two Houses of Parliament could do any 
act whatever without the concurrence and 
exercise of. that capacity. This he felt 
himself bound to declare vs a Peer of Par¬ 
liament, faithfully discb iging the duty 
w hich he owed to his sovereign and his 
country—aP duty which he sincerely re-' 
gretted must cost him the pain of disa¬ 
greeing with his noble friend.—On another 
point, however,.he fully concurred with 
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hhn, 1b dijapproving and condemning any 
intention on the part of ministers of sus¬ 
pending the proceedings in that House, 
until those of the other House had been 
brought to any particular stage, or until 
some communication had been received 
fron^ it. He, would not, indeed, on the 
grounds which he had before stated, op¬ 
pose the noble Secretary of State in his 

n osal for the delay of a few days, one 
ose intermediate days being one which 
the Christian would rather dedicate to the 
offices of religion, than to any political 
discussions, however important, for he 
had no objection to receive a previous 
communication from the Commons, on 
the subject, but he trusted that no farther 
delay would be recommended for such a 
purpose. He should consider such a pro¬ 
position as an insult on the House, and an 
acquiescence in it to be no less injurious 
than degrading. As Peers of Parliament, 
it was part of their peculiar and most im¬ 
portant functions, to interpose, whenever 
such interposition was called for, to pre¬ 
serve the integrity of the kingly office, 
and to defend the interests of the people. 
In the execution of this trust, he hoped 
that House would never be found consent- 
inlg to arrangements that might seem to 
imply, or might truly imply, an incapa¬ 
city to feel, or a reluctance to perform 
ail the obligations which it so powerfully 
enjoined. 

'llie Earl of Lauderdale said, that in re¬ 
taining in his own mind all the di.scussions 
that had taken place during the proceed¬ 
ings of 1788, the more he considered the 
measure which was then proposed, the 
more he thought it perfectly indefensible. 
He must also observe, that the former was 
a period of profound peace, but the present 
a crisis of extreme difficulty and danger, 
and therefore requiring the smallest pos¬ 
sible^ delay in filling up the deficiency in 
the regal branch of the constitution; so 
that even if the general principles on which 
the measure of 1788 was founded, and 
which had been now shortly stated by his 
noble friend, were just, yet it by no means 
followed, j.bat they were applicable to the 
circumstances «of the present day. His 
noble friend had rested on the supposed 
distinction between the natural and poli¬ 
tical capacity/of the sovereign. But ii, 
was hardly necessary to remiqji the House, 
that, at DO very remote period of our his¬ 
tory, this v^ry distinction had been used to 
the subversion of the throne; when the 
two Houses of Pifliament, under the po-^ 
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litical name and character of the monarch, 
had made war upon the person of the So* 
vereign, and ultimately brought him to the 
block. He thought that it was a most for¬ 
tunate thing for the constitution of the 
country, that the pleasure of 1788 never 
had been carried into execution ; for if, as 
was proposed in that measure, the two 
Houses of Parliament could of themselves 
make a law, then, in his opinion, the se¬ 
verest blow was struck at the royal autho¬ 
rity ; and it went in its consequences to 
dispense with the regal branch of the con¬ 
stitution altogether. Indeed, he was pre¬ 
pared to contend, that any act of parlia¬ 
ment of this description was completely a 
dead letter, and could not be listened to in 
any of the courts of justice; for whenever 
the matter came to be argued before the 
House, he should produce a statute, which 
pronounced null and void all legislative acts 
which had only obtained the assent of the 
two Houses of Parliament, He had no 
^wish to enter more largely into the sub¬ 
ject at present, but he thought it right to 
take that opportunity of entering his pro¬ 
test beforehand against acting upon the 
precedent of 1788. 

The Earl of Liverpool wished to be in¬ 
formed, as a matter of convenience to many 
noble lords, whether it was intended to 
move any proposition to-morrow upon the 
report being presented ^ 

Lord Holland was not aware of its being 
intended to move any proposition to-mor¬ 
row. Being upon his legs, however, he 
would just observe that he agreed with his 
noble friend (lord Grenville) in the neces¬ 
sity of making a legislative provision, but 
contended that they ought first to establish 
a representative of the royal authority, for^ 
the purpose of giving a constitutional sanc¬ 
tion to such legislative measure, by the 
measure glanced at by his noble friend, 
namely, an Address to his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales, to take upon him 
that authority. He would not, however, 
enter into the subject now, as he might go 
on to too great a length, and the discussion 
would be at present premature. With 
respect to the second Resolution of 1768, 
which it appeared to be the intention of 
the noble earl opposite to propose upon 
this occasion, he should feel it his duty to 
give it a direct negative, if, as he trusted 
would be the case, some noble lord did not 
more upon it the previous question. 

Earl Spencer was merely anxious for 
himself and other noble lords, to lay in i 
claim, that it might not be imputed to 
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ceeding, the. intention of proposing which 
had been intimated. This having been 
done^ he had no intention of making any 
proposition to-morrow. It would^ how¬ 
ever, be convenient to several noble lords 
to know, whether the noble earl opposite 
would cettainly move the resolutions 
which he had mentioned, on Thursday, or 
whether his moving them depended upon 
any communication to be received from 
the House of Commons. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that he 
could merely say, that it was his intention 
at present to propose some measure on 
Thursday. 

Lord Grenville observeci, that of course k 
could not be foreseen what circumstances 
might occur in the mean time, but it would 
be highly desirable to know, whether the 
noble earl intended certainly to ]>ropose 
any measure on Thursday, or whether he 
intended to wait for any communication 
from the House of Commons. 

The Earl of Liverpool repeated that it 
was his intention to propose some measure 
on Thursday. 

Lord Holland said, if the noble earl did 
not propose some measure on Thursday, he 
should move an Address to bis Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, to take upon 
him the exercise of the Royal Authority. 

The Lords were then ordered to be sum¬ 
moned for to-morrow. 

The Earl of Liverpool wished, before the 
House separated, to mention that doubts 
had arisen whether, in the present state of 
the House, proxies could be received, he 
therefore thought it w'ould be advisable 
to appoint a Committee to search for pre¬ 
cedents upon the subject, and intended to 
make a motion to that efl'ect on Thursday. 

Earl Stanhope thought it very strange 
that the noble earl should make the motion 
on Thursday, the day on which the ques¬ 
tion would arise whether proxies ought to 
be received. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that if 
the precedent of 1788, which it was pro¬ 
posed to adhere to, was followed, by the 
House resolving itself into a Committee on 
the State of the Nation, proxies could not 
of course be received. He had no objec¬ 
tion, however, to move for the appoint¬ 
ment of the Committee to-morrow. 

I^rl Stanhope said, the noble earl was 
again wrong, for how did the noble earl 
know, that the House would agree to all 
he proposed ? 

The Earl of Liverpool then gave notice 
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their lordships adjourned* 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thuradap, December dO. 

[Report of the Committee appoint¬ 
ed TO examine the Kino's Physicians.] 
Earl Camden presented the Report of the 
Committee appointed to examine his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Physicians: which Report is as 
follows; 

REPORT 

From the Lords' Committee appointed 
to examine the Physicians who have at¬ 
tended his Majesty during his Illness, 
touching the Slate of his Majesty's 
Health. 

Die Lupte, 17 Decembris, ISIO. 

Dr. Henry Rev ell Reynolds called in 
and examined. 

You are desired ii acquaint this Com¬ 
mittee, whether the state of his Majesty's 
health is such as to render him incapable 
of coming in person to his Parliament, or 
of attending to any kind of public busK 
ness?—His Majesty is not capable of 
either at present. 

What are the hopes you entertain of 
his Majeny’s recover}^ ?—I have very 
confident expectations of his Majesty's 
ultimate recovery. 

Do you found the opinion given in your 
answer to the former question upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty's 
disorder, or upon general experience in 
other cases of the same nature, or upon 
both ?—Upon both. The particular symp- 
tomsN of his Majesty's complaint are fa¬ 
vourable from these circumstances: the 
soundness of his constitution, preserved 
by the regular habits of his life, and the 
upiform temperance of his Majesty in 
diet—>I observe also no destruction of 
mental power in the King; his memory 
as strong and as correct as ever; his 
perceptions as acute; he wants judg¬ 
ment and discretion, but at times there 
are appearances of both, though transient; 
and his Majesty has three times before 
laboured under a similar disease, which I 
have seen him recover from in each in¬ 
stance. , 

Whether in that particular species of 
the disorder, his Majesty has been afflicted 
with, it has been found from experience 
fbat the greater number of persons so 
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affiscted have been cured ?—So 1 under- 
•tend from general conversation >vith the 
profession, and from my own observation.. 

Can you form any judgment or proba¬ 
ble conjecture of the duration of his Ma¬ 
jesty's illness ?—No, 1 cannot. 

whether so far as experience enables 
you to judge of his Majesty's disorder, 
you think it more probable his Majesty 
will or will not recover, so as to render 
him. capable of attending to public busi¬ 
ness >I think that it is most probable 
that his Majesty will recover so as to be 
able to discharge the duties of his high 
station as well as ever he did. 

Whether you can state to this Com¬ 
mittee any particular cause to which you 
ascribe his Majesty’s present indisposition ? 
—1 have no doubt that it arose from 
the excess of his Majesty’s sensibility ex¬ 
cited by the alternations of hope and, 
despair, on* account of the protracted 
sufferings and ultimate death of the 
Princess Amelia. 

Whether any change has taken place 
in his Majesty’s indisposition since your 
last examination before the privy coun¬ 
cil ?—Yes; since the last examination 
before the privy council, his Majesty has 
had an exacerbation of his disorder, of 
which here is at present a remission. 

How far in this disease the experience 
of former attacks in the case of tlie same 
•patient, affords an indication of the pro¬ 
bable time of cure ?—It is impossible for 
me to answer the question decisively; be¬ 
cause in the case of the three former 
attacks of his Majesty, the duration was 
very different in each. 

you mean, therefore, that it is a 
circumstance you would lay wholly out 
of the question, in judging of the pro¬ 
bable time of cure ?—1 do not know that 
1 should lay that wholly out of the ques¬ 
tion ; but it would not influence my opi¬ 
nion, so as to make me form any decisive 
prediction of the probable duration. 

Do you mean decisive prediction, or 
considerable expectation .^^As his Ma¬ 
jesty has recovered three times before 
within a limited time, 1 should hope and 
expect that the present attack will not be 
of longer duration than any of the for¬ 
mer. 

At the time of your examination before 
the privy council, did yoq entertain ex¬ 
pectations that his Majesty’s recovery 
would be speedy ?—My hopes have fluc¬ 
tuated with the fluctuating state of his 
Majesty's compUin^ : oh the morning in 
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which 1 was examined before the privy 
council, I thought his Majesty was better 
than 1 had seen him since 1 had the ho¬ 
nour of attending him during this- illness, 
and therefore was in hopes that he might 
have progressively gone on to amend¬ 
ment; but on the evening of that day his 
Majesty was not so well, and had, on the 
5th of December, an exacerbation, which 
continued for some days, which put the 
prospect of speedy recovery at a greater 
distance; but did not abate my conndence' 
in his Majesty’s ultimate recovery. 

Can you state from recollection how 
long that, exacerbation lasted ?—I cannot 
say precisely unless 1 refer to notes; but 
I think it lasted seven oi^eight days. 

There was then a remission ?—Yes } 
which has continued ever since. 

By a remission Dr. Reynolds does not 
understand an intermission of the dis¬ 
order ?—1 mean there has been no perfect 
cessation of the complaint. 

When Dr. Reynolds stated to the privy 
council, that an amendment had taken 
place in his Majesty’s disorder, with rela¬ 
tion to what period of the disorder does 
he describe the amendment To the 
period of my first seeing the King, from 
the 3d to the yth of November. On the 
evening of the 15tb the King had an exa¬ 
cerbation which lasted for some days. 
My statement of amendment therefore 
referred to both -those periods. 1 think 
from the Dth to the evening of the 15tli 
there was a remission: as to the precise 
dates, 1 speak from recollection only. 

Whether in this disease, in judging of 
amendment, your opinion is founded on 
what you observe during the exacerba¬ 
tions of the complaint, or during its re¬ 
missions, or on both ?—On both. 

Whether the comparative length of 
successive exacerbations and remissions is 
a circumstance of weight ?—Undoubt¬ 
edly ; the degree and duratiem of each 
must influence my opinion. 

Whether, in respect of the comparative 
length of the successive exacerbations and 
remissions, there is up to this time 'an 
amendment in his Majesty's complaint ? 
—I cannot exactly recollect the duration 
of the last exacerbation; it was not per¬ 
haps so violent as the former ones. The 
remission has been already as long, 1 
think, as any former one, but 1 have not 
the exact dates. The remission has not 
been so perfect as we could have wished, 
though yesterday evening and this morn¬ 
ing, 1 tliink, it was more marked and more 
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decidedly approaching to a more perfect 
remission. 

Does Dr, Reynolds mean by a more 
perfect remission, an intermission of com¬ 
plaint?—No; an intermission of com¬ 
plaint implies a temporary cessation of 
complaint. A more perfect remission 
means an approach to intermission, but 
not an intermission. 

At what period has Dr. Reynolds con¬ 
sidered this disorder, as at the worst ?— 
From the 3d to the 7th or 8th of November. 

Dr. Reynolds having staled that since 
the last examination before the privy 
council, his Majesty had had an exacerba¬ 
tion of his disorder, of which there was at 
present a remission, will Dr. Reynolds in- 
' form the Committee whether the present 
state of his Majesty's disorder is compara¬ 
tively better or otherwise than before the 
exacerbation alluded to ?—1 think it is 
pretty much the same. After the first 
paroxysm of the complaint in which I saw 
his Majesty, there was a greater remission 
of symptoms than there has been since, 
upon any subsequent remission, (that is) 
the King on the 1 Uh, i2th, 13th, and 14ih 
of November, and on the morning of the 
15th, was better 1 think, than he has been 
in the subsequent remissions. The two 
last remissions have been nearly equal. 

Dr. Reynolds having assigned a cause 
for -his Majesty^ illness, the Committee 
wish to know whether the circumstance of 
there being such an assignable cause is fa¬ 
vourable or otherwise to the prospect of 
his Majesty's recovery ?—I think it is. 

Dr. Reynolds has stated that be enter¬ 
tains confident expectations of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ultimate recovery ; the Committee 
wish to know' after what period of time, 
supposing no material amendment should 
have taken place, such confident expecta¬ 
tions would cease ?-—If his Majesty's dis¬ 
ease should be protracted beyond the limits 
to which any of his former illnesses ex¬ 
tended, without materia] amendment, my 
oonfidence would be considerably dimi- 
nifliied. 

Dr. Reynolds having stated in liis an- 
sWiCr to the second question put to him this 
day,thii^t he entertained very confideiu ex¬ 
pectations of his Majesty’s ultimate re¬ 
covery, docs Dr. Reynolds, having due 
regard to all the circumstances to which 
his attention iias been called in this day's 
examination, SI ill entertain very confident 
expectations of his Majesty’s ultimate re¬ 
covery ?-T^l do. 

Dr. Reynold^ having stated, in answer 


to the sixth question put to him this day, 
that tie thought that it was most probable 
that his Majesty would recover, as to be 
able to discharge the duties of his high 
station as well as ever he did ; does Dr. 
Reynolds, having due regard to aU the 
circumstances, to which his attention ha» 
been called in this day's examinatiop,'SUll 
think that it is most probable that his Ma¬ 
jesty will recover, so as to be able to dis-> 
charge the duties of his high station as 
well as he ever did ?—1 do. 

Is his Majesty’s disorder accompanied 
in this instance with any symptoms of bo¬ 
dily complaint, other than those which are 
necessarily or usually connected with dis¬ 
orders of this description ?—Yes, his Ma¬ 
jesty has had more fever than is necessa¬ 
rily connected with his Mijesty's com¬ 
plaint. His Majesty was under a consi¬ 
derable degree of fever when I first at¬ 
tended him on the 3d of November, which 
continued for some days; and has had 
fever since. 

Do those symptoms, in your opinion, in 
any degree affect the probability of bis 
Majesty's recovery ?—No. 

Did those symptoms exist in the same 
degree in His Majesty's former indisposi¬ 
tions, in which Dr. Reynolds has attended 
him ?—In the first illness in 1788, in which 
1 attended his Majesty, the fever was 
greater than in the present illness. In 
1801 he had also a very great degree of 
fever for one or two days. 

Can you state to the Committee, whe¬ 
ther in this instance those symptoms of 
fever preceded his Majesty's disorder, or 
whether they only attended, or followed 
it ?—I do not exactly know the cam- 
mencement of his Majesty's present ill¬ 
ness; 1 found him having considerable 
fever on the 3d. 

Whether the paroxysms of his Majesty’s 
present disorder, condpared with those of 
his former illnesses, are in general more 
or less severe ?—In the two first illnesses 
the paroxysms were more severe than in, 
the present, but I think that these have 
been rather longer. 

Has Dr. Reynolds, in forming ,the con¬ 
fident expectations which he bas expressed 
respecting his Majesty’s ultimate reco¬ 
very, and the opinion he has stated that it 
is most probable that his Majesty will re¬ 
cover so as to*discharge the duties of his 
high station as well , as ever he did, had 
due regard to all that Dr. Reynolds knows 
OE is acquainted with, with regard to the 
symptoms and paroxysms which have oc- 
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cwf«d ia bia^lil^eaty's present and fontter 
tUdisposidons ?—Yes. 

Du. Matthew Baillib called in and 
examined. 

Yoo are desired to acquaint this Com- 
inittee whether the state of his Majesty^s 
heaKh is such as to render him incapable 
of coming in person to his Parliament, or 
of attending to any kind of public busi¬ 
ness?—-He is certainly incapable at pre- 
^nt of coming to Parliament, or of atteiid- 
ing^to any public business. 

W bat are the hopes you entertain of his 
Majcstv^s recovery ?—I think it very pro¬ 
bable that his Majesty will ultimately re- 
corer. 

Do you found the opinion ^iven in your 
answer to the former question upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty's dis¬ 
order, or upon general experience in other 
eases of the same nature, or upon both?— 

I hare very little general experience. I 
found my opinion upon comparing the 
symptoms of his Majesty’s present disor¬ 
der with what 1 have heard of the symp¬ 
toms of his former illnesses of the same 
general character. This seems to me to 
be the greatest foundation for hope ; but 
besides this, there are favourable circum¬ 
stances which might be mentioned, (as for 
instance) I can perceive no decay or fail¬ 
ure in his Majesty's memory or apprehen¬ 
sion ; there are no marks of any perma¬ 
nent or organic disease in the brain itself; 
and those two circumstances increase the 
probability of his Majesty’s recovery, 
when combined with what has been al¬ 
ready stated as the chief ground of expect¬ 
ation of his Majesty's recovery. 

Whether in that particular species of the 
disorder his Majesty has been afflicted 
with, it has been found from experience, 
Hhat the greater number of persons so af¬ 
fected have been cured?—I cannot an¬ 
swer that question from any experience of 
my own, at hast it has been upon too small 
a scale to determine that matter satisfac¬ 
torily ; but 1 believe that, taking all cases 
of this character togethr-r (slight cases and 
other case8),,the greater number have re¬ 
covered for the time, although in many in¬ 
stances there have been returns of similar 
diseases in the same individual. 

Can you form any judgment or probable 
conjecture of the duration oV his Majesty's 
illness ?—I can form no satisfactory con¬ 
jecture at all. The only ground for con¬ 
jecture, 1 think,,is to take the view of the 
progress smd duration of his Majesty’s 
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other illnesses'of the same kind; Imt tbit 
ground may be very deceitful and crtri^ 
neons. 

Whether, so far as experienci enables 
you to judge of his Majesty’s disorder; you 
think it more probable that his Majesty 
will or will not recover so as to render him 
capable of attending to public biisiDess?— 
1 think it much more probable, that if be 
recovers he will recover with ^11 powers 
of attending to public business as- before 
his present illness. 

Whether you can state to this Committee 
any particular cause to which you ascribe 
his Majesty's present indisposition ?—lam 
convinced that his Majesty’s present in- 
dispe.sitioii has. arisen from his great affoc- 
tion to the princess Amelia, and very 
unusual nflhiction on her account during a 
very tedious illness. 

Whether any change has taken place in 
his Majesty’s indisposition since your last 
examination before the Privy Council?^ 
His Majesty has had an accession of his 
complaint since that time, which has been 
followed with a remission of it, but that 
remission is not quite so complete as some 
of the former ones. 

How far in this disease, does the expe¬ 
rience of former attacks in the case of the 
same patient afTord an indication of the 
probable time of cure, supposing that a cure 
shall ultimately be effected ?•—It affords a 
very uncertain indication of the time, as ill¬ 
nesses of the same character will have a 
very different duration in the same indivi¬ 
duals at different times; but if we consider 
the progress of his Majesty’s present illness, 
it is probable that it may continue longer 
than some of those from which he has 
recovered, but every thing that can be said 
upon that point is conjectural. 

In this answer do you mean to speak of 
a comparison between the progress ac¬ 
tually made towards recovery, and that 
made within a similar period in his Ma¬ 
jesty's former illnesses ?-<^That is what I 
mean, excepting that I have no individual 
experience in his Majesty’s former 411- 
nesses, and can therefore only speak from 
the information Occasionally given by 
some of the physicians and other medical 
attendants. 

Whether the amendment of which you 
^oke in your examination before the 
Privy Council has continued since that 
time ?—Tliere has been no regular amend* 
ment that has continued since that time. 

I Very soon afterwaids there was an in¬ 
crease of the disease, which wa^ followed 
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by a remission which exists at the present 
time. 

Whether by remission yon mean a di 
minution of the disease, or a temporary 
cessation of it ?—1 mean by remission a 
diminution of disease. That diminution 
has been at times very considerable. 

Whether, in speaking of an amend- 
aacnt in this disease, you form your judg¬ 
ment on the comparative degree or dura¬ 
tion of the accession of the disorder, or 
its remissions, or on both ?-^Oo both. 

Whether the degree and duration of the 
accessicyas, or of the remissions, have 
aensibly increased or diminished up to 
this time ?<—The accessions of.,the disease 
have been shorter in their duration in suc¬ 
cession. The remission after the first 
severe increase was, perhaps upon the 
whole, the most perfect; the last remis- 
f>ion, I think, upon the whole, the least 
complete^ 

At what period of this disease have you 
considered it to be at the worst 1 really 
cannot fix any particular day; one day pas¬ 
ses oh so like anothe^ that it is difficult to 
fix upon an)' particular day; but 1 should 
say, that perhaps, from the 2nd of Novem¬ 
ber till about the 7 th or 8Lh, his Majesty 
was in a worse state than in any other 
period of this complaint. 

Whether on the whole. Dr. Baillie con¬ 
siders his Majesty iu a better state than at 
the period of his examination before the 
Privy Council ?^1 should say that he is 
very much in the same state, as far as my 
recollection serves me. 

Can you fix the period of the com¬ 
mencement of this disorder ?—I cannot fix 
any pre'eise day in which his Majesty^s 
present indisposition began. He was very 
obviously in a hurried state on the 25th of 
October; and I believe there had beenoc- 
cuional symptoms of tho same hurry for a 
few preceding days. 

Was you in the habit of seeing his Ma¬ 
jesty frequently at that time ?—I believe 
that I saw bis Majesty daily from the 5th 
of October; but I should wish not to 
considered as very sure of that date, though 
1 believe I am correct. 

Can you state when you firs( observed 
the indications of this disease?—1 can 
state nothing more precisely than the 25th 
of October; but once or twice before that 
day I observed seme hurry in his. Majesty’s 
mawer, but not such as to make much im» 
pression on my mind. 

Whether, during what you call the first 
accession, you considereef the symptoms 
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as mUdorseverq ?—lahouldconaidetthem 
on the whole as severe;^ but I should'men¬ 
tion again that my experience in these 
complaints has been very ItmitedL 

Whether the circumstance of there hav¬ 
ing been such a cause as you have assigned 
for his Majesty’s present*illness 19 , in your 
opinion, favourable or adverse to. the pro¬ 
bability of his Majesty’s recovery?-^! 
should say favourable. 

Whether any persons have been allowed 
to have access to his Majesty besides liis 
medical attendants, during the course of 
the present disorder ?—Her majesty and 
three of the princesses saw the king on the 
27 th of October. The Queen saw bis Ma¬ 
jesty for a short time on the 2fith, and, 1 
believe on the 2!)th. Mr. Perceval, I be¬ 
lieve, saw his Majesty on the 2Uth of 
October, and, I believe at another time, 
though 1 do not recollect the day. The 
lord Chancellor saw his Majesty on the 
1st of November, and on the 12th of De¬ 
cember. 

Have any apparent effects been pro¬ 
duced in his Majesty’s disorder by any of 
the different interviews to which Dr. 
Baillie has alluded?—None, 1 believe, of 
any importance. 

Was Dr. Baillie consulted upon all the 
occasions to which be has alluded, as to 
the expediency of those interviews ?—I do 
not recollect that there were any formal 
consultations; but 1 did not object to any 
of those interviews. 

Was Dr. Baillie apprized of those inter¬ 
views?—Wiili regard to the last, 1 can say 
that I was apprized, though without any 
formal consultations; but with respect to 
the former I cannot now recollect, though 
r must have been apprized of them. I 
might say W'ith regard to the first intro¬ 
duction of the Chancellor and Mr. Perce¬ 
val,! was anxious that it ^ouldtake place* 

Is Dr. Baillie correctr fil' this statement, 
that the Chancelior’s first interview tvas on* 
the 1st of November ?—It was so marked 
in our memorandum. 

Does or does not Dr. Baillie recoBect 
expressing an anxiety that the state of hit 
Majesty’s situation should be seen by 
some of his Majesty’s servants besides the 
physicians, on the Ut of November?— 
Certainly. 

Does or does not Dr. Baillie recollect 
the loi’d Chancellor’s having stated Also his 
own sense of his duty, as to seeing hit 
Majesty upon so great and important an 
occasion ?—I think 1 do, but my recollec¬ 
tion is not very perfect. • 
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Has Dr. Bai'flie any reason whatever to 
Mieve, suppose, or suspect, that when the 
lord Chancellor came to Windsor on the 
iS^th of December, he bad any intention, 
or view, or hope, of seeing his Majesty ? 
—1 believe none. The lord Chancellor 
expressly mentioned that he had none, 
when he came down on the 1of De¬ 
cember. 

Does Dr. Baillie recollect the lord Chan¬ 
cellor having declined to approach his 
Majesty’s presence, till the physicians, 
having retired to his Majesty’s apartments, 
sir-Henry Hatford and Dr. Willis were 
sent to the Chancellor to say, that they 
apprehended harm might arise if the 
Cfhancellor did not see his Majesty, after 
such an expectation had been raised in his 
Majesty’s mind ?—I recollect that perfect- 

ly- 

Does Dr. Baillie rec ollect that the Chan¬ 
cellor was left alone with his Majesty ?— 
Yes; the lord Chancellor was alone with 
his Majesty. 

Does Dr. Baillie know why the lord 
Chancellor was left alone with his Majesty r 
—I believe that the lord Chancellor was 
left alone w^ith bis Majesty that he might 
see his Majesty in the most unrestrained 
manner, so as to form a more correct opi¬ 
nion of his real state. 

Dqes or does not Dr. Baillie recollect, 
that when Mr. Perceval was introduced to 
his Majesty on the 29th of October, it w^as 
expressed to him, that it was the wish of 
the physicians that he should be introduc¬ 
ed ?—1 believe that it was the universal 
wish of the physicians. 1 can say for my¬ 
self, that it was my wish, for the reasons 
stated, with respect to the Chancellor. 

Does or does not Dr. Baillie recollect, 
that there was, or was not, on the part of 
Mr. Perceval, rather a disinclination to 
see his Mnjesty I cannot say very pre¬ 
cisely at this distance of time, bull believe 
there was. 

When Dr. Baillie states that Mr. Perce¬ 
val saw his Majesty twice, does he speak 
from recollection, or is be sure he is cor¬ 
rect ?—With respect to the 29th, it is so 
in my memorandum; but with regard to 
the other times 1 have no distinct recollec¬ 
tion of it, but I understood so from Mr. 
Perceval himself. 

' Does Dr. Baillie recollect whether any 
doubts which he entertained in his own 
snind abonf the ChanceHor seeing his Ma¬ 
jesty, were not suggested by what the Chan¬ 
cellor himself had mentioned against the 
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proposition that he should approach bis 
Majesty’s presence ?—I recollect when 1 
first heard of the proposal bf the Chancel¬ 
lor being admitted into the presence of his 
Majesty I fully concurred in it, but 1 after¬ 
wards doubted about the propriety of the 
measure, almost entirely from the sugges¬ 
tions of the lord Chancellor against it. 

Have any symptoms of bodily complaint 
appeared in the course of his Majesty’s 
present disorder, other than those whicii 
necessarily or usually attend disorders of 
thisdescription ? — 1 believe that there have 
been more symptonvs of bodily indisposi¬ 
tion in his Majesty’s present illness than 
are necessarily connected with the disor¬ 
der i/i other respects. 1 should say that 
there has been considerable variety in this 
respect; that at times there has been a con¬ 
siderable degree of bodily disorder, and at 
other times comparatively little. 

Does the prevalences of such symptoms; 
in the opinion of Dr. Baillie, in any degree 
affect the duration of his Majesty’s disor¬ 
der, or the probability of his recovery ?•—I 
cannot say whether they are likely to af¬ 
fect the duration of his Majesty’s disorder, 
but I believe they are favourable to his re¬ 
covery. 

Has his Majesty, since the commence¬ 
ment of his disorder, been ever entirely 
free from fever; has not his pulse been 
above that which Dr. Baillie has under¬ 
stood to be his pulse in lime of health 
I do not know very accurately the fre¬ 
quency of his Majesty’s pulse in time of 
health, but I cmi say in general that most 
commonly it has been beyond the natural 
standard of the pulse of a man at his Ma¬ 
jesty’s time of life, and very often much 
beyond it. 

Dr. Baillie having regard to all the cir¬ 
cumstances which he has stated upon this 
day’s examination, and to which his atten¬ 
tion has been called in the course of it, and 
to all circumstances within his knowledge 
respecting his Majesty’s prestnt indispo¬ 
sition, does or does not he think it most 
probable that his Majesty will ultimately 
recover, so as to be capable of discharging 
the duties of his station, as well as before 
his present indisposition ?—After giving 
attention to all the circumstances that have 
taken place in this examination, 1 still con¬ 
tinue to think it very probable that his 
Majesty will ultimately recover, so as to 
transact public business in the same man¬ 
ner ts before his present illness. 
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Die Ufartis, 18 Decmhrii 1810. 

Db. Robert Darling WiLUscailedinand 
examined. 

You are desired to acquaint this Com* 
mittee, whether the state of his Majesty^s 
health is such as to render him incapable 
of coming in person to his Parliament, 
or of attending to any kind of public busi¬ 
ness ?—His Majesty is incapable of com¬ 
ing to parliament, or of attending to any 
public business. 

What are the hopes you entertain of his 
Majesty^s recovery?—I entertain confi¬ 
dent hopes of his Majcsty^s recovery ; the 
prrHraclion that has hitherto taken place, 
though it lessens coiiside.nihly the expecta¬ 
tion that the recovery will take place in a 
very short time, is not suflicient to diminish 
my confidence that his Majesty will ulti¬ 
mately recover. 

Do you found the opinion given in your 
answer to the former question, upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesiy^s dis¬ 
order, or upon general experience in other 
cases of the same nature, or upon both ?— 
1 form my opinion upon both, upon my 
general experience in cases of mental dis¬ 
ease, and upon the particular symptoms of 
his Majesty’s complaint. 

Whether in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has been afflicted 
with, it has been found from experience 
that the greater number of persons so af¬ 
fected have been cured ?—Confining my¬ 
self strictly in my answer to that particu¬ 
lar class of the disease under wliich his 
Majesty now labours, 1 should say that a 
very large proportion recover. 

Can you form any judgnn iit or probable 
conjecture of the duration of his Majesty’s 
illness?—No. I cannot. 

Whether so far as expeiieitce enables 
you to judge of his Majesty’s disorder, you 
think it more probable his Majesty will or 
will not recover, so as to render him capa¬ 
ble of attending to public business ?—I pre¬ 
sume that my answer to a former question 
is an answer to that. 1 consider recovery 
as including a full capability of transacting 
all business. 

Whether you can state to this Commit¬ 
tee any particular cause to which you as¬ 
cribe his Majesty^s present indisposition? 
-—1 presume the extreme distress for the 
illness of the Princess Amelia. 

Whether any change has taken place 
in bis Majesty’s indisposition since your 
last examination before the Privy Coun¬ 
cil can hardly state that any material 


alteratipn has taken place.' It is ex¬ 
tremely difficult in cases of this descrip¬ 
tion to measure accurately the degrees oC 
amendment. 

Has Dr. Willis attended his Majesty in 
the former attacks of this disorder ?—1 at¬ 
tended liis Majesty in the year 180]. 

In case of a cessation of the^isorder, 
would great interruptions, or such as would 
probably arise in the exercise of his high 
station, oe likely to produce a return of 
the disorder ?—1 have no reason to think 
that it would, provided the recovery is 
complete. Relapses have not been pro¬ 
duced after former illnesses in his Ma¬ 
jesty’s complaints. 

When Dr. Wdlis agrees with the other 
physicians, who have been examined, in 
assigning fhe immediate occasion of his 
Majesty’s present illness, does he mean 
to assign it as the primitive cause of the 
complaint, or only as having brought into 
action a disease to which his Majesty had 
been before subject ?—Certainly as bring¬ 
ing into action a disease to which his Ma¬ 
jesty has been before subject. 

When Dr. Willis expresses this con¬ 
fident expectation of his Majesty’s re¬ 
covery, does he mean his final recovery, 
without the probability of a recurrence of 
the same indispo'^ition ?—Certainly not. 

Should his Majesty recover, so as to 
fulfil all the expectations which Dr. Willis 
means to express, is it in his opinion mpre 
or less probable that his Majesty would 
be subject to similar indispositions ?—His 
Majesty having already laboured under 
four attacks, it is more probable he will 
continue liable to repeated attacks. 

His Majesty’s illness having been im¬ 
mediately preceded by and constantly ac¬ 
companied with fever, arising from extra¬ 
ordinary susceptibility and nervous irrita¬ 
tion, is not such a complaint more likely 
to be re- produced from external circum¬ 
stances and causes, than any other indis¬ 
position of the same class?—It is, per¬ 
haps, a medical question of very little 
moment, whether his Majesty’s complaint 
is attended with fever or not \ in my opi¬ 
nion there is no fever present, the whole 
depending upon an exMmE nervousirrita- 
biliiy; but 1 am not aware that his Ma¬ 
jesty will be more subject to relapse on 
that account, than he would be if it arose 
from any c^se in the •constitution itself; 
it appears always to require some external 
cause to excite it. 

Whether, when the complaint is ae- 
^companied with that. extreme nervous 
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iwUibility dtijioribed by Dr. Willis, it ib 
not more subject to he acted upon and in- 
fpreased by external cii’cninstsaices and 
causes, than a similar complaint not so 
accompanied am not aware of any 
similar complaint that ran take place with* 
out being accompanied with a similar 
nervous irritability. 

How many relapses have taken place in 
Ills Majesty’s present disorder since his 
Majesty was taken ill in October last ?— 
There fhave been two relapses. 

State the periods ot* those relapses ?— 
The 15th iMov. and the 5th Dec. tvere the 
periods at which a considerable degree of 
increase of the symptoms took place, which 
liave been denominated rc)ap.scs. 

Dr. Willis has stated that his Majesty’s 
disorder arose from extreme distress for 
ahe illness of the princess Amelia, the 
Committee wish to know if Dr. Willis con¬ 
siders these relapses to have ari.sen in the 
ordinary coursQ of the disorder, or whe¬ 
ther any extraneous causes have contri¬ 
buted to occasion those relapses ?—In that 
extreme state of nervous irritability very 
trifling causes are sufficient to produce an 
occasional increase of symptoms till the 
jecovery has advanced be 3 ^ond a certain 
.period it may be difficult to say, there¬ 
fore, whether this increase of symptoms 
jnay have arisen in the ordinary course of 
the disorder, or from trifling circumstances 
which may have produced them. 

Did not the first relapse occur about the 
period of the princess Amelia’s funeral ?— 
On the following day, or the day aficr that. 

When Dr. Willis speaks of relapses, 
does he mean relapses after a cessation of 
-the disorder, or after a remission of the 
disorder .^—Certainly after a remission, 
his Majesty’s disorder hus never ceased. 

Were there not exacerbations of his 
Majesty’s disorder on the I5ih November 
and the 5th December .^—Certainly, on 
-the evening of both those days. 

Does Dr. Willis consider the exacerba¬ 
tions which took place on each of those 
days to have been relapses properly so 
called, or such paroxysms as commonly 
occur in a disorder of this description 
1 consider them merely as paroxysms 
which belong to the disorder itself. 

Are, or are not the remissions of his Ma¬ 
jesty disorder impeded, arul the pa- 
renewed or increasefl, by his con- 
^sideiation.of, and reflection upon his own 
case, under all its circumstam es ?—1 am 
not aware of any particular efh'ct that has 
taken place irom 9 uch considerations. 


SO, 1810.—JRhtfl: 

Whether in the emurse of Dr. Willis’s 
experience in disorders of this kind) he has 
had occasion to observe that the age of 
the patient is a consideration of weight 
in forming expectations of recovery?— 
Where the traces of age can be dwcovered 
in the symptoms of the disorder, it is cer¬ 
tainly a matter of great oonsidecation; 
but in his Majesty’s situation 1 have not 
discovered any traces of age in the symp¬ 
toms ; 1 therefore infer that his Majesty’s 
age is not a matter of moment. 

'"On a oomparison of the symptoms of 
his Majesty’s present disorder with those 
of his disorder in the year 1801, is Dr, 
Willis of opinion that the paroxysms of 
the present case are more or less sevece 
either in degree or duraticui than those of 
the former?—^The paroxysms in this dis¬ 
order have been more frequent but not 
more severe than in ISO I, nor of longer 
duration. 

Have the remissions in the present dis¬ 
order been of longer or shorter duration 
than those of the disorder of 1801 ?—Hi- 
thferto they have been shorter. 

Whether the remissions have been more 
or less complete in his Majesty’s present 
disorder than in 1801 r—1 think less com¬ 
plete. 

Whether the disorder, under which bis 
Majesty now labours, is of the same class 
as that in 1801 ?—It js of the same class. 

Whether from the lacts which Dr. 
Wijlis has collected from the physicians, 
and otl>er medical attendants on his Ma¬ 
jesty, he deems this disorder to be of the 
same class as his MajeNtv’s other attacks, 
in which Dr. Willis did not attend his Ma¬ 
jesty ?—I believe all his Majesty’s attacks 
have been similar. 

How far in these disorders the experi¬ 
ence of former attacks in the case of the 
same patient atiords an indication of the 
probable time of the cure, supposing that 
a cure shall be uitimately efiected ?—It 
becomes probable where the symptoms of 
one attack resemble the symptoms of a 
preceding one, that the pri>giess to amend¬ 
ment will be similar also. 

Whether the progress toward recovery 
has hitherto been the same in this, as in 
former attacks ?—It has rather been more 
prolonged than in 1801, but it is further 
advanced than in the fust attack in I7i»8: 
1 caiinot speak as to the attack in 1804. 

W hether, the diilereiice is such as to 
afiord Dr. Willis any ground for judging 
that this recovery will or will not be de¬ 
layed longer than in the former aUacka? 

1 » 
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<-*-The diSerence is not sufficient to enable 
me to form any jodgmeni on the subject. 

Whether referring to his answer given 
to a former question, Dr. Willis can slate 
what degree of protraction in recovery 
would he sufficient to diminish his expec* 
tation of ultimate recovery ?—My opin¬ 
ion would be rather guided by the syo^- 
loms which should attend that protraction 
Ilian the protraction itself. 

When the approaches towards recovery 
are more likely to niantlest themselves by 
a gradual dhninution of the paroxysms, 
and increase of the remissions, or by a sud- 
ifon and total cessation of the complaint? 
—Probably by the gradual diminution of 
the paroxysms, and the lentbening of tlie 
remissions. 

At what time did Dr. Willisilrst see bis 
Majesty in this disorder On the 6th 
November. 

Was that in a period of paroxysm or of 
remission ?—In a period of complete deli¬ 
rium, under the first paroxysm that had 
taken place. 

Was that paroxysm severe ?—Extreme¬ 
ly severe; his Majesty’s life was in great 
peril. 

Have the two succeeding paroxysms 
been less severe ?—Considerably less. 

How far in the instances with which 
Dr. Willis is acquainted of persons suller- 
ing under repeated attacks of this disorder^ 
the fiequeiicy of such attacks has increas¬ 
ed or diminished, as the patient has ad¬ 
vanced luage.^—-1 cannot answer as to the 
frequency. 

How lar has the violence of the attacks 
increased or diminished under the circum¬ 
stance stated in the former question?— 
The violence has increased. 

Is it, in Dr. Willis’s opinion, a circum¬ 
stance favourable, or otherwise, to the 
probability of his Majesty’s recovery, 
that there should have been such an as¬ 
signable cause for his Majesty’s disorder, 
asihat which he has stated ?—It is certain¬ 
ly a very favourable curcuinslance. 

Ill s^ch a disorder as that with which 
his Majesty is atlecied, are there not usu¬ 
ally certain gradations or stages tending 
lo a hopeless state on the one hand, and 
to a recovery on the other ?—Certainly. 

Is the stage at which his Majesty’s dis¬ 
order has arrived, one that w^arrants the 
expectation of progressive amendment ?— 
It certainly warrants the expectation ot 
progressive amendment, because it is the 
stage through which each of his Majesty’s 
disoiders has passed* 


According to the nsuat gradations of 
disorders of this description, is it or is it 
not the opiaien of Dr. Willis that Use next 
material advance towards recovery woald 
be a state of convalescence, or a state 
nearly approaching to it?-*-Pi»bably a 
state nearly approadiing to convales¬ 
cence. 

Upon comparing the pr»ent stage ot 
his Majesty’s illness with its corresiMHid- 
ing stage in 1801, does Dr. Willis, or does 
he not, entertam an equally ikvourable ex¬ 
pectation of his Majesty’s recovery 
Comparing the two stages together, 1 have 
no reason to have a less favourable opm- 
ion than 1 had in 1801. 

Upon making the same comparison, 
does Dr. Willis entertain an expectation 
of his Majesty’s recovery from his pre¬ 
sent illness, within the same period of 
time as in ] 801 ?—-Perhaps not exactly. 
The present stage is more remote from the 
commencement than the similar stage 
which took place in 1801. 

After what period of time, supposing 
no material abatement of his Majesty^a 
disorder shall have taken place, would 
Dr. Willis cease to entertain confidesit 
hopes of his Majesty’s recovery ?—-I must 
still think that niy opinion would be more 
guided by the symptoms that were then 
present than by the period of time. 

Dr. Willis is desired to answer the ques¬ 
tion, supposing the symptoms continued 
nearly as at present ?—1 should certainly 
begin to have a very unfavourable opi¬ 
nion of his Majesty’s recovery, if the 
usual period at which recovery has taken 
place in the former attacks bad passed by. 

What do you conceive to have been the 
usual period, dating from the cooimenoe- 
ment of the complaint ?—The periods have 
difiered; in 1788-6 it was nearly six 
months; the other periods were shorter ; 
1 have spoken of the longest. 

To what class of disorder is his Majes¬ 
ty’s present indisposition referable ?—Ac¬ 
cording to an arrangement in my own 
mind, 1 should consider it as a derange¬ 
ment of mind closely allied to delirium, 
and occasionally falling into it. 

Does the species of disorder,which^r. 
W^illis has just described, diffor from what 
is usually teamed insanity ?—There is a 
wide difference betwixt them. 

Will you* describe generally in what 
that difference consists ?—itc onststs princi¬ 
pally in tlie^difierent state of the mind, and 
the different state of the constitution also. 
*ln delirium the mind ts» actively occopied 
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upott past impressions, without any refe¬ 
rence to present objects. A person under 
delirium resembles one talking in his 
sleep ; he is totally insensible to ail sur- 
ix)unding objects. I'he bodily health is 
at the same time considerably afFucted; 
great restlessness and want of sleep. In 
insanity, the mind is acting upon^somc as¬ 
sumed idea, to the truth of which it will per¬ 
tinaciously adhere, contrary to the strong¬ 
est etidence of its falsity. The individual is 
aw^ke to all surrounding objects, the ge¬ 
neral health may be little or not at all im¬ 
paired. Taking these two points, as ex¬ 
treme points, derangement will lie some¬ 
where betwixt them, partaking more or 
less of one or.the other. The derange¬ 
ment, which is the object of this inquiry, 
1 consider partaking of delirium, but never 
partaking of insanity. 

"'From which of the different species of 
mental disorder that Dr. Willis has de¬ 
scribed is recovery most probable ?—From 
that species of derangement which par¬ 
takes most of delirium, provided the pa¬ 
tient survives the bodily disease. 

Dr. Willis having made ibis division in 
his own mind, the Committee wish to un¬ 
derstand, whether he considers that these 
three species all differ from each other in 
kind or in degree r—^I’he three are per¬ 
fectly distinct; in themselves; they may 
occasronaliy run one into the other. De¬ 
rangement, for example, may become 
complete delirium. Delirium may pass 
through derangement in its progress to 
recovery, though not necessarily. 

Accordingf to this distribution of the 
subject, by what term does Dr. Willis de¬ 
scribe that general class of disorder of 
which these are species?—I never have 
sufficiently considered this subject wiiii a 
Tiew to classificatiou, and am not pre¬ 
pared to give a decisive answer to the 
question. 

Do not all these three species fall under 
the general and popular designation of in¬ 
sanity ?—I believe in the general accepta¬ 
tion of the term, delirium would be ex¬ 
empt. Perhaps the other may not have 
been sufficiently distinguished. 

Could Dr. Willis give any precise defi- 
xiitian of delirium ?—Your lordships will 
M the extreme difficulty of giving a rieff* 
itftion unpremeditated. 1 cannot venture 
to do it. 

Is there any distinction between deli 
rium generally, dependent upon fever, 
when it has arisen to a great height, and 
delirium not dependent upon such a de¬ 


gree of fever ?—As far as the symptoms 
can be perceived they are precisely the 
same. 

Having due regard to all the circum¬ 
stances to which your attention has been 
called in the course of this day’s cxauiinaf* 
Lion, and especially to all such circum¬ 
stances (a.s far as you are acquainted with 
them) which relate tohis Majesty’s time of 
life, and the state of his bodily health, his 
present and former disorders, which have 
been mentioned in this examination, the 
nature and number of those disorders, the 
symptoms, paroxysms, and remissions 
which have occurred in the course of them 
respectively, and ilie comparative pro¬ 
gress made in them respectively towards 
recovery ; you are desired to stale, whe¬ 
ther a due regard to any or all of such cir¬ 
cumstances does or does not diminish the 
confidence, which you expressed in the 
beginning of your examination, that his 
Majesty will ultimately recover with a 
full capability of transacting all business } 
—My confidence that his Majesty will 
ultimately recover so as to transact all 
public business is not diminished; but 
this opinion must bt subject to the uncer¬ 
tainty which attends all medical prog¬ 
nostics. 

Dll. William Heberden called in and 
examined. 

You are desired to acquaint this Com¬ 
mittee, w'hether the ^tate of his Majesty’s 
liealtli is such as to render him incapable 
of coming in person to his parliament, nr 
of attending to any kind of public busi¬ 
ness?—1 think his Majesty’s present state 
renders him incapable of coming in per¬ 
son to his parliament, or of attending to 
public business. 

What are the hopes you entertain of 
his Majesty’s recovery?—! entertain the 
greatest expectation olins Majesty’s reco¬ 
very. 

Do you found the opinion given in 3 ;%ar 
answer to the former question, upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty’s dis¬ 
order, or uj)on general experience in other 
cases of the same nature, or upon both ? 
—I found rny opinion upon the progress 
his Majesty has already made towards re¬ 
covery, upon the present unimpaired state 
of his Majesty’s faculties, and upon the 
experience affi.rdcil by his Majesty^s pre- 
\ious attacks of a similar kind. 

Whether in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty lias been afflicted 
with, it has been found from experieuco 
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that the greater number nf persons so af« 
fected ba^e been cured ?-^I believe they 
have.' 

Can you form any judgment or proba¬ 
ble conjecture of the duration of his Ma¬ 
jesty's illness?—I can form no judgment 
with regard to any precise period for the 
termination of his Majesty’s indiFposition. 
The experience of his former attacks af¬ 
fords a presumption that the period may 
not be very distant. 

Whether, as far as experience enables 
you to judge of his Majesty’s disorder, 
you think it more probable his Majesty 
will or will not recover, so as to render 
him capable of attending to public busi¬ 
ness?-—I think it in the highest degree 
probable that his Majesty will recover, 
and be full as capable of attending to pub¬ 
lic business as he was before his present 
attack. 

Whether you can state to this Commit¬ 
tee any particular cause to which you 
Scribe his Majesty’s present indisposition ? 
—I have no hesitation in allrihuting his 
Majesty’s present malady to his anxiety 
on account of the late princess Amelia. 

Whether any change has taken place 
in his Majesty’s indisposition since your 
last examination before the privy council ? 
—Since 1 was examined before the privy 
council, his Majesty has been worse for a 
few days, and has subsequently to that 
been again better. 1 consider his present 
state not at all worse than it was at that 
time. 

Did Dr. Hcberden attend his Majesty 
on the occasion of any of his former dis¬ 
orders ?—Yes. 

Are the symptoms of his Majesty’s pre¬ 
sent disorder of a similar nature with 
those of his former disorders ?—They 
are of a similar nature to his illness in 
1604, on which occasion only I had the 
honour of attending his Majesty. 

Are tlie paroxysms of his Majesty’s 
pvflent disorder more or less severe, ei¬ 
ther in degree or duration, than those 
of his disorder in 1804 ?—The accessions 
amd remissions in his Majesty’s present 
disorder have been more separate from 
each other than they appeared to be in 
his former disorder in 1804, but 1 am not 
aware that the violence of the symptoms 
during the accessions has been greater 
in this than in his former illness. 

When did Dr. Heberden first attend his 
Majesty in this disorder ?—On the 27th of. 
October last. 

What do you consider as the date of 


the first paroxysm of disorder ?•—The 25th 
October. 

Hpw long did that paroxysm continue? 
—Fifteen days. 

Was it more or less severe than the 
succeeding paroxysms ?— It was more 
severe. 

Did you consider the symptoms of that 
paroxysm as being severe ?—They ap¬ 
peared so severe as to give his Majesty’s 
physicians apprehension for his life. 

Did you describe them to any persons 
as being peculiarly mild ?—Certainly not. 

Was the first remission more or less 
complete than the succeeding remissions 
have been ?—It was not less complete, 
nor can I certainly say that it Was more 
complete. 

Has the duration of the successive pa¬ 
roxysms and remissions increased or di¬ 
minished since the commencement of the 
disorder ?—The duration of the paroxysms 
has become less ; the duration of the re¬ 
missions has become greater. 

Has this progress been uniform since 
the beginning ?—1 stated in a former an¬ 
swer to the Committee, that the first pa¬ 
roxysm continued 1 5 days; the subse¬ 
quent remission continued only five days; 
the second paroxysm continued 10 days; 
the second remission continued 10 days ; 
the third paroxysm continued five days; 
the third remission still continues. Icen- 
^sider the present remission to bear date 
from the night of December lOlh. 

How far in these disorders the expe¬ 
rience of former attacks, in the case of the 
same patient, aflbrds an indication of the 
probable time of the cure, supposing that 
a cure shall ultimately be effected ?—It 
must depend upon the frequency of the 
repetition, and upon the accuracy of their 
correspondence with each other. In the 
present case it is vpry far from being a 
sure ground of judgment, but it appears to 
me/to be the best we have. 

Dr. Heberden has stated that he consi¬ 
ders the first paroxysm to have coot* 
menced on the 25th of October, and to 
have lasted to the 0th of November ; the 
Committee wish to iask Dr, Heberden, 
whether this paroxysm, during'which his 
Majesty’s life was supposed to be in dan¬ 
ger, was not of very different degrees of 
violence at different periods of its dura¬ 
tion ?—Certainly. At its commencement 
it gave his Majesty’s ph 3 ’sicians reason to 
hope, that it never might arrive at so 
formidable a height as we afterwards wiU 
Messed. 





fwcoHeet afi< ii'hat 
the violence of this paroxysm be* 
Tiekiic«,ciftn h^ly be dated 

m any dbUiici period* On ibe 8th^ of 
Vor^Mber-it seemed to have attained its 
Qtmest lieight* 

Has Dr. Hebrrd^n any recollection, 
Awk It was comoitutiicated to any persons 
reaortifif le, Windsor on the i^9ih Octo* 
W or let November, that his Majesty's 
life wail hi danger ?—1 apprehended there 
coaid have been no soch communication 
Mide, because at that tiqne there was no- 
thing to justify such an opinion. 
f Ims or does not Dr. Heberden recol* 
)tct that the representation made to per- 
eons resorting to Windsor on the 29th 
October, and 1st November, was, that 
the disorder was of a milder character, 
though they could not state to what ex¬ 
tent it might go ?—At that time I was the 
only one of his Majesty's physici vns pro¬ 
mt who had seen him under a similar disor¬ 
der before, and his present attack didappear 
io me then to be less violent than what 
I had witnessed in the year 1804. Added 
I0> which, his Msgesty's increased age, 
and his defect of sight, we thougln might 
he favourable in keeping the disorder al¬ 
together of a milder character. This 
opinion was stated to his Majesty's mi- 
insters when they resorted to Windsor. 

Did Dr. Heberden state to any persons 
daring any part of the Brst paroxysm of his 
Majesty’s disorder, that its symptoms were 
peculiarly mild the first commence- 
asentof his Majesty's present disorder, the 
tymptoms appeared milder than in the 
jretr 1804, and this opinion 1 didcommu- 
mcate. 

" Whether Dr. Heberden does or does 
not recollect when two other physicians 
svere called in, that they repeatedly stated 
that the symptoms of his Majesty's dis¬ 
order were of a milder character f—1 
cannot distinctly state that they did make 
Midi communication ; but in the vei y 
early pan of the present illness we have 
all hoped hat it might not arrive at that 
degree which had been experienced in 
bisjtfajesty's former attacks of the same. 
kind, a^ wbioh has since been observed 
iahts presem illness, 
t^ifcs Du Heberden at any time during 
^ihe eoMtinuance of his Majesty's first pa- 
^fujtfS0« heard any of bis Majesty^s phy- 
eidantelate lo any person that the then 
owisluig (Symptoms of the disorder were 
fMiiJiariy .larfid f---The mildness of the 
•yoiptoms in bis* Majesty's preiont dia^ 


order waa dwayocowtidored wilh^iMkk 
sence to hw Majetly.'afcnnerallapiiil asid 
it was in compariimn with them oniy tbai 
the syinptoms were at first oonsidefid to 
be mHd, and no commanioaliein oxpresaW|i 
of an opinion beyond this, w^, as as | 
am aware, made at any time: 

The Committee would be glad to know 
distinctly whether Dr. Heberden ever 
heard the phrase stated in the preeediiif 
question used by any of the pfaysietniiel 
-*I do not recollect ever to have heard it 
used. 

Have the remissions which Dr. Heberden 
has observed in his Majesty's pveitnl 
disorder been more or less complete than 
those which he had occasion to observe HI 
his attendance on his Majesty in ItKH ? 
—•The remissions in his Majesty's, present 
disorder have appeared to be of longet 
continuance, but at no time so complete as 
they had been in his former illness, at "an 
equal distance of time from its conunenoc* 
ment. 

Will Dr. Heberden state to the Coifr* 
mittee what was the whole duration ef 
his Majesty’s illness in 1H4)4?<—*I urns 
first called upon to attend his Majesty on 
the 12th of February 18CI4 ; and i be* 
lieve his Mujesiy presided at Council iNi 
the 23d of April following ; 1 should com* 
sider the interval between those periods 
as constituting the duration of bis disooie 
at that time. 

At what time did Dr. Heberden'f Wkii 
tendance on his Majesty cease ?-*-After 
the fieriod when his Majesty ' was so fail 
recovered as to be able to transact butuiess 
at any period of any day : be still reUioed 
such marks of indisposition about hiiB„ as 
made it expedient that some one of bia 
physicians should be about bis person far 
tome months afterwards. In tbissitUBtiaii 
Iwas in attendance upon his JVlajeaiy’iD 
late as to the end of October. , . 

Between the 12th February and^he 
23d April did not the appearancesufMia* 
order continue more or less ?—1 belieOe 
that for some days previous to the 2ld 
April they had so far ceased as to maW 
his Majesty’s physicians conceive kM 
competent to exercise all the usiial fanc- 
tionfi of his high office. 

Dk Mcrcunj, 19^ Decmhm -ISIQ. 

Dr. William Heberoen again callqdl A 
and examined. 

Whether, having due regard to all An 
circumstances to which yoar alteafeioft 
has been called during year preseid'exai* 



I. 'ffm 


tataiiM^^w wnittsnM 
hit tHinifM ts 

M b«&r« yiwt dttfintiiAfimif^ Arftf- 
teruAii llieiluii« i M dlllli 

gmutog of my ositMifRfilioii* ^ 

dtr HiNftY fitALFonou Bart, calleil h and 
examined. 

You nm^iairitod to aoqnoint ^ CJoni* 
mittee whether the itate of hie Majes^’b 
health n sacli ia vo render hfait hieapable 
of coaihig in pertoit to hit parKafta^tot} or 
of attending to any kind of public BolilMki 
«ai*Tha state of hit MajMty’a health it 
Mrtainly such at to render him incapable 
of cohning to parliUtneht, or of attendiiig 
to public bosinetr. 

What ant the hopes yon entertUid of 
hit Majdttyt recorery i-^1 hero HUi 
highest expectaiiotn Of his Majetty^S al¬ 
ginate recovery. 

Do you found the optnioH iti 

your answer to the former quettioh upon 
the particular symptoms of hit Majesty's 
dhorder^ or upon {^nhral experience in 
other aasef of the mne nature, or opoh 
hath ?<^UpOA both. 

Whether tO that parttciflar species of 
the disorder his Slajesty has been aflicted 
wkhi it hat been found froth dxpdfience, 
that the greater number of^pehtonAf to 
ortm^ted hare been cured I believe they 
have. 

Can yen form any tud^menf dt proba¬ 
ble cOnjeettcdO of the duration of hit Ma¬ 
jesty's illnest^—I cannbt form any sktis- 
Ihetery conjecture. 

Whether, to for at experience enables 
yott to judge of hit Majesty'sdisorddr, you 
think it more probable hit Mtjesiy wHi of 
will not receO'er^ tOat fo render him capa¬ 
ble of attending te pubtic bmdness ?—-I 
believe it to be more probable that his 
MajMy sahl recover so at tb be cajpable of 
transhctinjf public budbedh 

Wbethiesyffo ean stme to thisComsaMee 
mifVrttcalaf umm ile whioh yon ascribe 
Mi Mi^fhvy's^ preOenc fodisposirioh 
belMfd the ath^ety #hieh his Mtfjutty 
Kdt dbrihff pioiMteail tilnest of the 
MhcOtt AfileiMwsis the cause. 

Whatber any. cbadlge hat takert phce 
iiM hit indbipoBidoir shied» yeor 

ekambiatioii before the priiy coUbbil 
do not thbik hfie Maysscy bettor tbM he 
sfua^ac thurintoo^mfy examinatiutl Mfolre 

the privy cdmieU; rthHtk hinh mticb m 

iiMie. 

Hm Sir HeUVy ttdlfoid before attefdfod^ 
bio Biijjeiaiy OtpriiaMf odca^ions ?-^Nov 
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TtemM of 

the sahie patient tawf e 
«»fMbtble tiibft 

tbttatiwe drtH &eilWl)fHtWlJr IftffWB TMy 
tb* lymptoffit tbrra Hw^ w e 
semd (HI former occasioM, 1 etfobM mSMt 
hf pfbifoMethaitbielfowM b<> WW il te eei 
df «iid Aaeim mdy bdexMHHMle WMi 
MHUb. ' >• 

Whether, to for aa Sir tibnfy {fflfWt 
it aeqoaiMH itfdi thd dlWMi(iiit4ilt>« df 
b)k M^dMy't fontibir hUV^ptoltittad, Sib 
•ymaiomt bf thit dttdek M4b fitthnte 


l^n Wtot tinid ddhtSir Heury ftioAplA 
date the comhHibdetrieht of this itMIc 
On the evdtthig of the 27ih df OOtbbhr, I 
think the disOfoe assuuied a dddidOd 0IHIt> 
racter. ** 

Had Sir Honry Halford sCOii his 
jeety on the precUdfhd dayO, add mat 
obMPVSttoii had he then foadb lUAl 
seoif bis Majesty on the preeOdMigMR 
and thdbhht his Majesty's convOMlIm 
Ufore fapW, had hiji mkOner soaa(e#Htt 
niore hurri^ occasionally, bUt not tdta^ 
stantly. 

Was thei^ Ht the '27th a corisjlilefWilte 
ttccesaibn of the disorder ?-^On the^evd# 
\tig of the ^7fh October hiS MaJM| 
becatkie much worse. * 

How long did that UCtesilctt 
•■^With more oT Idst Violencie uofH tho 
0th of November. 

Has tbit been foRoWid by succesrivd 
remiarioilt mid iCeOmioM or m disOrddrd f 
—It his. ^ 

is thife at present i refoiadon of tbe^ 
diUOrdir ?-»-There it, ^ 

Since when hat that rumissitm cofitb* 
Dtadd {—Since the 1 Ith of SeOembir. 

Have these accefoiodS iod rddiitsidnr 
lUmMmtlvely increased or diminished itf 
duration or degreii-—I thhtk thid Ucow 
siont have diminished, and the remiiafciltf 
have incrifosed in their duratiOA.* 

R«ve tinf MfoaMoM a^ifHhM 
(hiratioii bUd dliMric 1ih( MMSkV 
thbtirhlclt p rub O.A *' 
bdt it» diirMfoli'iM» Bdt td ciHI|iOlWilii| 
Were the two m 
vl^Mncb tirthbfltM trtrh n6t. 

doratMir • «hd*. db«<U'r>~Tlfo' 
bm incre'til«d‘irf thtrUSM^ 

lAi^n' Wfo ndt bedii'gb ^.wfoWti^SiV 

Q 



' ^batt periiMl (ft this disordeif h'kvc 5^6u 
^ifsidered it to b6 at tftc worst ?•—tho 
,7th and Stb November. 

Were the symptoms of the disorder at 
that time mild or severe ?-*-So severe that 
J thought his Majesty^s life was in some 
peril. 

, At the time of Sir Henry Halford^s exa¬ 
mination before the Privy Council, did he 
entertain hopes of his Majesty's speedy 
recovery ?—No. 

Haa his opinion in that respect been in 
any manner.varied since that time ?-^No. 

Were the symptoms of his Majesty's 
jdiaorder on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of 
November of a mild character ?-*Coinpa- 
iratively speaking, his Majesty was mate¬ 
rially TOiter on those days ^ even as far as 
the afternoon of the 16lh November. 

At what period of this disorder do you 
consider the symptoms to have been most 
fovoorahle ?—I think on the ]2th, ISth, 
14th, and part of the 15th of November. , 
Of the various remissions which have ; 
occurred in the course of this disorder, i 
which do you deem the most complete in 
point of degree ?—Upon the whole, that 
which took place between the 25tli Novem- 
Jberond the 5th December. 

In judging of the general character of a 
disorder of this description, do you form 
your opinion on the remissions only of the 
disease, or on all its various occurrences 
and symptoms ?—On all its various occur¬ 
rences and symptoms. 

Was the accession with which this 
disease commenced, such as indicated a 
disease mild or severe in its character r— 

1 thought it indicated a severe character. 

Did you at any period during that ac¬ 
cession state to any person that its symp¬ 
toms were peculiarly mild ?—1 believe not. 

Whether Sir Henry Halford has not 
heard it rcjieatedly stated by some of the 
Physicians attending his Majesty, U^at the 
symptoms of this attack, compared with 
tne former, were comparatively mfid ?-<- 
1 have. 

Does be recollect at what period, or on 
what occasions, those statements have been 
^de I think 1 have heard those state-, 
jfents made sometimes among ourselves,! 
^Ibd sometimes in the presence of some of 1 
hp l^ajesty's ministers. 

^an he state the periods?-^! cannot 
state them exactly, but 1 thin|^' it has been 
more particularly early in the disease. 
Whether when he states the first acces- 
to have given him ah opinion that the, 
attack might be spvere, be refers to the*! 


fint d33rs oCthat aceemiobk ortotbe tttack 
as it appeared on the 6th, 7tb, and '6ib ot 
November ?—More particularly as to the 
attack as it appeared at the latter end of 
the first week in November. 

Whether, at any time before those days. 
Sir Henry Halford stated to any persons 
his opinion that the symptoms w'crc in 
themselves peculiarly mild?—I believe 
not. 

Whether that was his opinion ?—No. 

Is it a circumstance favourable to the 
probability of his Majesty's recovery th.'it 
there should have been such an assignable 
cause for his Majesty’s disorder as that 
which Sir Henry Halford has staled f—I 
think^it is favourable. 

After what period of time, supposing no 
material amendment slial 1 have taken place, 
would the opinion which Sir Henry Hal¬ 
ford has expressed of the probability of 
his Majesty's recovery cease 1 cannot 
state the time. 

If the recovery should be protracted 
beyond the period W'hich has elapsed hi 
former disorders, would that circumstance 
vary his opinion as to the probability of 
ultimate recovery ? —I should think rather 
less favourably of the ultimate result, but 
still I should form my judgment from the 
symptoms that then prevailed. 

What would his judgment he, should the 
symptoms then continue nearly as at pre¬ 
sent?—^My opinion would certainly be 
rather less favourable of the ultimate issue. 

Must Sir Henry Halford's opinion at 
that period not only be govorne»l by an 
attention to the symptoms as they should 
exist at that period, but by the symptoms 
betw^een this time and that period also?— 
The progress of ihe symptoms from the 
commencement would determine iny judg¬ 
ment. 

What would his judgment be in the case 
supposed, if there had intervened only a 
succession of alternate paroxysms and re¬ 
missions, not materially difierent indegifee 
or duration from those which have already 
occurred, and if there had been no material 
variation of other symptoms ?—If 1 did 
discover no material injury done to the 
faculties of the mind by the continuance 
of the disorder, and no vital failure in the 
constitution, 1 should still think favourably 
pf the ultimate issue of t he disease. 

Whether Sir Henry IlaU'ordiy having due 
regard to all the circumstances which have 
been called to bis attention in the course 
of iffais day's examination, lias any reason 
to alter bis opiiiioa as to the hopes he ex* 





}9«flied III the begmmng of bis examiiu- 
tionof hts Majestyuttiinate recovery 
>NoRe. , 

Whether his Mi^esty^s a4vanced iige Is 
favourable or untkvourable to the recovery 
from bis present disorder f««-Agt abstract¬ 
edly considered is less favourable to the 
removal of any disorder; but 1 see no tm* 
pediment in his Majestyage ..to his re* 
covery on that ground. 


The above Report being read short, 
was ordered to be printed. After which. 

Lord Holland rose, not for the purpose 
of opposing the morion, but from an anx¬ 
iety to take that opportunity of calling for 
some'information from his Majest^i^s mi* 
nisters. From what was said yesterdciy« 
there was an understanding on the part of 
several noble lords, and an expectation, 
that no question relative to the important 
subject now before parliament, would be 
discussed this day. He did not wish to 
break in upon the understanding or dis¬ 
appoint that expectation, but he thought 
it his duty even on that occasion to put 
a question to the noble lords opposite. 
Ministers were deeply responsible for 
the protracted delay which bad taken 
place, ill adopting steps to remedy the 
heavy calamity which had fallen upon 
the country ; but upon this point he 
would not now enlarge, as the period for 
discussion must soon arrive. In the ques¬ 
tions which it was now knowm must arise 
in that discussion, those who conceived an 
Address to the Prince of Wales, to take 
upon him the civil and military adminis¬ 
tration of the affairs of the country, to be 
the most constituiional course ; and those 
who thought that the mode of proceeding 
ludicrously, but happily and accurately, 
called on a former occasion by its oppo¬ 
nents “ the Phantom/^ more gravely, 
but much less appropriately styled by its 
supporters, a Bill« was most consistent 
with the constitution, would of course 
argue tlia subject, and determine it upon 
the grounds arising out of their respective 
views of it as a constitutional question. 
But before he should submit the questions 
which it was his wish to put to his Majes¬ 
ty's ministers, he vvould soy a few words 
sis; hs.the of proceeding it was pro- 
p^d to adopt. The noble earl (Liverpool) 
had stated on the preceding evening, 
on Thursday next he should sobmit 
three resolutions to the House, the same 


that bad been agr^haby bo^lt Houses in 
17hd.. Witb regMRdf^to toe first of these 
relations, be piwmed that, 
tuhately there coulCpo difierenoe of 
o]^inion. As to the 9 ecoDdi,;he would jfefd 
it his duty to move the, previMS^uestum 
thereon, upon the ground that £i»r lord¬ 
ships were not called upoa to^ decide 
upon a mere abstract question of 
With respect to the third and last resdipr 
tion, he should substitute a new mode pjT 
proceeding entirely, and in place of a Bill 
appointing a Regency, be should move an 
amendment recommending to their lord* 
shipa to address his royal highness the 
prince of Wales to assume the government 
during the incapacity of the King, ahbje^ 
to such regulations as parliament might 
think proper. When this last resolution 
should come before the House, a qu^km 
would necessarily arise as to grounds of 
preference of either mode. Some were of 
opinion that the proceeding by Bill was 
the more eligible and constitutional, while 
others, on the contrary, gave the prefer^ 
ence to the mode of proceeding by A<L> 
dress. Among the former were certatnljr 
many persons eminent for their virtue^ 
their characters and talents. His irnUe 
friend (lord Grenville), who was not now 
present, had declared himself on the pro¬ 
ceeding evening 4n favour of the proceed- 
ing by bill; but, with all his respect for 
the judgment, experience, and researcb 
of that noble person, he could not for hint* 
self so far defer to his authority as to agree 
with him on that important point. There 
were many others, however, who enter¬ 
tained the same opinion with himself on 
this -point, and therefore he thought it 
would be proper to afiprd them an uppor^ 
tunity of declaring their sentiments, and 
supporting their opinions by their votes. 
The situation of the country was dif¬ 
ferent now from * what it was when 
this melancholy subject was formerly 
agitated. The executive government 
might have been suspended in 1788, 
without any great inconvenience, but under 
the circumstances of our present situation 
the suspension could not exist, still less 
fqr any time continue, without manifest 
without laying theVouniry at the 
foot of the enemy. He was anxiousji there¬ 
fore, that the House should (;ome to a de. 
cision as soon as possible upon this most 
important, Question, and that ah Address 
should be preferred to a Bill, or at. least 
that the most expeditious mode |>ossible 
j•should be adopted, to proceed with at 
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t»rd WtlliagUm; and if IwM .lari the 


li^ritby aspoMiUe to rapplytheda* 
Itot^wbich ha«l unheppily Hiten iathe 
fpyel aothorUy. To thoM who wero^iiB* 
{M-Msed in thM ■Mnnei'i H troold bo of 
junportanco to know the nature of the 
tj^iiectiiwt which new pretkod for the deei> 
eiott of (the executive government. At a 
cr‘m» like the pfesent there must oeces- 
aariiy ht potutfibe greatest inaportonce, 
as re»ecit(l Wb the external and inter- 
aal aKijra nf the country, pressing for the 
dalnaioa of tlio executive governmentj 
gtrhiUa unforvtunaiely the competent eu- 
thorily to sanction a decision open any 
mb points, VM altogether suspeiided. 
jp therefore put to the noble lords oppo- 
tbe propriety of giving someexplana^ 
Uno as to the state ol these questions. It 
ms * understood that Sweden had com- 
UMJiaed hostilities agamet this oountry, 
UnA ie was usual when one country oom- 
tnencod hostilities against another, £br the 
stele agajijst which war had tlius been 
aniloaqced, to take some steps either to 
guard against the efifect of this hostility, 
or to retaliate its aggression by similar 
anaasiires. It oould- not be supposed by 
any one, but that, if the executive power 
•f the country had been in« a state of ac- 
livity, some measure would have been 
udopted respecting Sweden, either to have 
^tualJy commenced hostilities, or to have 
issued ^ome proclamation, declaring the 
mode of conduct to be adopted in conse- 
<|atfac^ of the hostile measures resorted to 
by her« He might be told that miiMsters 
acted upon their responsibility on the 
necessity of the case, but in the present 
elrcumsiances of the country, be thought 
that species of responsibility a great evil. 
& well remembered Uie fatal conse¬ 
quences of stretching the doctiine of ne* 
neseity too far, as in the Case of the impnr- 
taht^uestion of bhip-Money, where the 
King was advised that he was the sole 
judge of the necessity of tlie case. Com- 
khoa fame also reported that iiittlligence 
of considerable importance had been re¬ 
ceived, relative to the state of afiairs in 
America, from BuenosAyros, highly 
‘“^ptejsting to th’s country^ and deeply 
cling the Jlnierests of the Peninsula, 
i which requiiyd a prompt deterioiam 
\ Dn the pert of the executive govern- 
With respect to the situation of 
— , m IWtugal, he would candidly 
dqclard^umt at a former period, when be 
tpaguine then at present as to 
AUevenVhe approved of tlie conduct of 
reiutbrcemenn to 


opporlnnity, fsem paiiiaineiit being sit* 
ting, he should not have hesitated to cm> 
press that approbation. He was len 
sanguine now in his hopes of suoeess in 
Portogal than he was at the period to 
which he alhtdcd; but at the time be 
was most sanguine of success, he approved 
of stndiiig reinforceroeutatelord Welibg- 
ton, so much the more now when he wan 
less sanguine of success, must he deplore 
the withholding of reinforcements from 
that eminent commander, in consequence 
of the presentmelapcholy suspension of tho 
executive power. The noble earl (Liver¬ 
pool) shook his head, was he (lord Holland) 
then to undersUmd that reinforcements 
were not withheld, if so, by what powev 
were they now seat } There was anoilier 
point of the greatest importance upon 
which be desired information, and which 
now pressed for the decision of the execu¬ 
tive power, he alluded to the stale of the 
relations of this couutry with the United 
States^ It was known that by the veoeikt 
measures taken in America, the executive 
government were called upon, titbsr 
promptly to revoke the orders in council 
unconditionally, or to declare upon what 
condition .they would or would not revoloe 
them. He had no hesitation in declaring 
his own opinion, that the orders in coun¬ 
cil ought to be unconditionally revoked. 
But although hostile in opinion to the 
noUe lords opposite upon this point, he 
did not mean his question to be hostile ; 
bis only object was that some explanation 
should be given as to the state of this point, 
upon which it was of so much importance 
to decide without delay. It might per¬ 
haps be >aid, that he had pressed his ques¬ 
tions with too much warmth; but it was 
of the greatest importance to that House 
and to the country, that the officei s ol the 
crown should explain in what slate those 
vital questions were, which now pressed for 
the decision of the executive government. 
Jiowever politically hostile he might be 
upon some points to the noble lords on the 
other side, he dtd not mean, as he had 
before stated, in what be now asked, any 
hostiiify ; be merely wished, for the rea¬ 
sons he before assigned, that some in forma* 
(iO|i should^be given upon the important 
points to wbicii he Itad alluded* 

'1 be JKarl uf Lmerpoot rose, ^ in answer 
to wbathad beenui^ed'by the m bie lord, 
otserved, that the nuineroiis queries put to 
hiim ooiilJ net be adequately coneidored 
M Uieio impertancf deserved^ cod the «cin 
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Mom gMk, vHbo# gaivi; » l^viair 1 
of tbo whole political tiioaiicn of tho eoph j 
pire at the pregent period* If hoobilatiiod ! 
from mb a diaciwitoii« it woi aololy front 
tho impossibility ofoBtoringintokallari^ 
at the present moment and onder the ciiv 
oamstanees io which they were pliiGed. 
When the proper time shcMild arriTo for 
discussing the varkm aobj^ta alluded te» 
be should not bo fouind slwinking from the 
question* In the present situolion ef the 
country* his Majesty's government were 
folly aware of the diificullies which presMd 
npcMi them* hat they were also aware that 
those difficulties were of two sorts. The 
momentous duty was imposed on them to 
eonskler haw far the interest ei the coon- • 
tny* upon the whole* required of them to 
recommend to parliament to suspend all 
proceedings on the one hand* and on the 
other the pened when the same oonsidera* 
tion required that the necessary proceed* 
ings should be commenced. Under these 
impressions* they had proposed several 
aiuwt adjcurnmenta* with a view to give 
parliament an opportunity of either insti¬ 
tuting such proceedings as they might 
think necessary* or* in their view of the 
case* under the circumstances of the time* 
to.|>o5tpone the adoption oi'soch proceed¬ 
ings. The conduct of his Majesty’s go¬ 
vernment was regulated by a lull view of 
the difhcuhich on both sides* and on that 
ground the peculiar difficulties of ihe situa¬ 
tion, in which they were placed should be 
carefully coesidered. With respect to the 
particulur points adverted to by the noble 
lord* he had to say* that he was not aware 
of any material injury to the public service 
by the delay in question* nor was he aware 
that ministers had abstained from any acts 
from which under other circumstances they 
would not have so advised ids Majesty to 
abstain, and with regard fo those measures 
which the safety of the country might re¬ 
quire* they woulti* with whatever risk it 
might induce to themselves* do that which 
tiiey deemed most conducive to the safety* 
hotitiur* anti interests of the country* leav¬ 
ing to the justice of parliament to consider 
of and decide upon the grounds of their 
justiiication. Before lie sat down he beg¬ 
ged leave shortly to ob^rve upon another 
point of the noble lord’s speech^ vis. the 
mode ofproceeding. whether preferably by 
Bill <» by Address. On this head from eveny 
considerdtion be ffad been able to giiw 
the subject* in ail its views and hearings* 
be was diecidedly of opinion that the mods 
of pruccodtDg bjr Bill was by far prefefas 
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Wo* Ifrry* bo whobi gofasthhfiioftdide* 
clam bis Arm eotvktiea* and wbtcli he 
,wniyM midoriakeia (trove* when ibo rtgo- 
i Jar opportimity vhooMonrivo^ tbot ibc|i^ 

I eddonit of 1780* aflTosded •aonaniple rfiibii 
> only oonstUotional modo of pi^eodlng^ 
and that their lordships* with' mhroiace toi 
the established principles of dbo constitiH 
tion* had no opdon ib such eiscomstoiifasn 
as the present than to adopt it 
Lord UoKmtd, in enplAnatioii* obsofrol^ 
that he had not upon this occasion urgafr 
the charge of delay* but bad mevely soaghh 
for an explanation* which he cooaidureS il 
would be important to receive* bet whkk 
he did not press the noble loi^ op po a bo 
to give. The noble earl bad spoken cem^ 
fidently of the mode by Address lieiiigiUw* 
gal and unconstitutional* but he* (lord Hok 
land) on the contrary* rejoiced that the|idO»» 
ceedii^ in 173d* had never been carriedi 
inSee&ct* conceiving* as ho did* that it 
was contrary to the principles of dtecoasti^ 
tutHMi* and that the two Houses of patliaN 
meat must first have a repreaenttittveof thd 
,so«ertign before any legislative meamm 
could he eonasttutionally adopted. TM 
indemnity should follow statesmaikrnha 
measures* called for by necessity* and ttm 
quirad to ensure the safety of the ooimlrjr^^ 
was highly proper; but those who had nous 
assumi^ the fonotions of tlie executive 
power could not be entitled to indenmilyi 
for measures rendered necessary* by a de^ 
lay which they themselves had caueed* or 
for any calamitous consequenrea wbieh 
might result from their wilful neglect of 
the meaoa to remedy the exbting defi« 
ctency ie tho functions of the executive 
power. * 

Earl Gronienar observed* that he should 
have risen with more satiafaetton to addreaa 
a few observations to their lotdahips* if he 
i coitld have approved of what had 4hea 
. done. But when be reflected* that the mo* 

^ lanoholy circumstance of the suspension of 
the executive government bad now contiout 
eil nearly eight weeks* and tbatdiuriog thal 
time ihe House bad gone no faithoV ibaa 
^ the preliminary step* he usust.depmcsto 
any fiiither del^ Uadotall thodframa* 
stances of our »ttiat*ion*4ie>ihottfhk H val 
the iKwaden duly of that and of thw olfrev' 
House to procMd to sopfily tho djafidiegoy 
I in the oxecuuoe gooemoieal as soon as 
[ possible: tbojeusimiiocessary doixy* theme 
fern* that sho^ be aufiored*sO tnkaplkci^ 

^ the beuor. A refovenoo* the pres^bxl 
which occuvred in tho neign of G)Sof||intiNi 
fiid* wouU shew thokiho pcsson HhaMl 
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Iq^^jiieecute Uie office rmnt might be 
^|i^oiuted by other means than a Bill ia 
{Kariiameot. He alluded to the appoim- 
nient of the Bnncess of Wales as regent; 
during the minority of George Prince of 
Wale^ in case of the demise of the then 
Feigning sovereign, upon conditions to be 
afterwards settled by parliament. With 
respect to 4lie 4wo modes proposed, that | 
hy BUI and thatby Address, be must give 
^prefevenee to tne latter. When this in>- 
portant question was agitated some years 
,hgO/he gave his reeble support to the pro* 
ceedtng by Bill, because no injury could 
hdve arisen to the country from the tem¬ 
porary suspension of the executive govern- 
mnt. But the state of the country wbs 
'^ ry different at present; circumstances 
were t<^lly changed; and that which 
might have been very proper and justifiable 
in *1788. might prove highly detrimental 
to the public welfare at this momentous 
crisis. But whilst he preferred proceeding 
by Address, he could not see any thing 
absurd in the mode of proceeding by Bill, 
in as much by fiction of law. the king was 
supposed to be always present in his courts 
of justice. For these reasons he would 

J ive hjs vote in support of the most expe- 
itious mode of supplying the deficiency 
in the executive government. If any re¬ 
strictions on the power of the regent were 
necessary, they might be embodied in the 
Address. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarenee 
said, that he felt less difficulty in address¬ 
ing their lordships now. than if he bad 
risen immediately after the noble earl on 
the opposite bench. He would, however, 
detaib their lordships but with very few 
words. Great and momentous as the pre- 
■ent crisis was. he would now abstain from 
fully uttering his sentiments upon it. In 
coupon with all their lordship, he deeply 
felt the calamity which callea for the pro- 
c/tfedings which the House were about to 
ailoptbut from the particular situation 
in which he stood, he had a more poignant 
cause of regret. He could not. however, 
avoid making one short observation upon 
what fell from the noble earl respecting the 
^medentof L788^, Had he at that time 
the honour of a seat among their lord- 
bU conduct would have been then 
it would: be on this occasion. He 
abMid hare voted for the (ifoceeding by 
AtMimiwtiiif^Bad of that by Bill. He wisti- 
td tbeirIgMships. in tbe present instance. 
W«Actopft »e eaiiie line of conduct with tbe 
pariiament^ofitmtfMtfto^ the empire which 


be believed* he wa* the only one of hta^ 
ftimily that had visited-^he meant Urn 
parliment of Ireland^and call upon ti»e 
Prince of Wales at once to assume the^ 
government of the country. This he 
conceived to be both tbe, most constiiu- 
tional and the most expeditious mode of 
supplying the deficiency^in the executive 
govcriiment: he was persuaded it was the 
mode most conducive to the interests of 
the country, and the good of the Monarch; 
for any thing which was injurious to the* 
one must prove equally so to the other. 

The Duke of iVoir/o/A;5aid« that tbe noble 
Secretary of State had stated that no in¬ 
convenience resulted from the suspensioir 
of the executive power. If the fact were 
so, ministers had in effect taken the so*^' 
vereigntv into their own bands. There 
was nothing to prevent them, upon this 
principle, from issuing declarations of war. 
or concluding treaties of peace. He 
begged the House would consider the de¬ 
gree of power these persons had arrogated 
to themselves, and then say. whether 
they were content to allow them to remain 
in possession of it. As to the precedent 
of 1788, he flatly dissented from the whole 
course of proceeding on that occasion. He 
recommended the precedent at the reso¬ 
lution. and maintained that the proceed¬ 
ing by Bill, was neither iegjpil nor consti¬ 
tutional. He had heard something in a 
former debate about a fourth estate, and 
that parliament vi'as not composed of King, 
Lords and Commons, but of King. Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons. 
Of these Lords Spiritual, he knew nothing 
as an independent body, except when they 
met in convocation. 

Earl Stan/iope rose in defence of a per¬ 
son who was absent (lord Grenville), and 
who. he must say, had not been fairly 
dealt with, by haviiig nonsense put into 
his mouth. His noble friend did not say 
that the Lords Spiritual composed a fourth 
estate of parliament, but that they were 
one of the states of the realm. He gave 
notice, that it was his intention to move an 
amendment to the second resolution. 

Lord ErsAiufc applauded tbe manly firm¬ 
ness with which his noble friend (lord 
Grenville} had on the former evening de¬ 
clared his adherence to his former opinion, 
and observed, that the country must have 
greater confidence in those who in a manly 
manper declared their difference of opinion.. 

4 than in those who sacrificed their opinions 
to ^e desire of acting together. The 
noble earlopposite had pledged himself to- 
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prove, that any other mode of proceeding I 
than that of the year 1788, "Would 've 
illegal and unconstitutional. 
to hear ail he could say upon thatsufc^m; 
and he pledged himself in his turn to an* 
swer him. That it rested with the estates 
of the realm, to make provision for sup* 
plying the defect which had unhappily 
arisen in the royal authority, there could 
be no doubt. If that were not the case, 
there would be indeed a revolution, and 
tile doctrine held by those who contended ^ 
that the estates of the realm, could not 
provide for the difficulty, must tend to de¬ 
stroy the sanctions by which the frame of 
civil society was held together. It be¬ 
longed to the estates of the realm,from 
the necessity of the case, and by the prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution, to make pro¬ 
vision for the difficulty, and they could 
not overstep the line whidli the constitu¬ 
tion pointed out. 

The Earl of Lauderdale called the at¬ 
tention of the House, to the new sources 
of delay which had been opened, and 
to the alarming conser^uence of ex¬ 
tending the period, which had already 
elapsed without making any provision, for 
the legitimate exercise of the executive 
authority. After waiting till Thursday 
next, for the proposition of the noble earl, 
the House had notices of two motions, 
which would then be made, the one to 
amend, and the other to supersede, by 
moving the previous question, the second 
resolution, which the noble earl had an¬ 
nounced his intention of submitting. What 
limited time could be anticipated for these 
discussions? The House had indeed been 
toldy that they need be under no alarm, 
as to any supposed continuance of the 
suspension of the sovereign functions, 
that the suspension had indeed hitherto 
been but nominal, and that all the ne¬ 
cessary duties of executive administra¬ 
tion, had been duly performed by the 
noble lords themselves, who now confi¬ 
dently came down to the House with this 
novel declaration. * Let the noble lords 
who heard him, consider the nature and the 
tendency of this extraordinary avowal; 
he wished to draw their attention to a 
single example. The period when the 
act for prohibiting the use of cotn in the 
distillation of spirits would expire, it was 
well known was approaching; commercial 
speculations had already been created by 
the natural presumption, that under the 
present extraordinary circumstances, the 
sign manual could not be put to a procla- 
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mation for coAliOOing the pre^isiofis of 
that act. Sales and purchases in'the great 
, articles implied in these contracts, bfd^tdt 

E ended on the faith of the impractica- 
y of enforcing that prohibition. Wbor, 
then, must be the surprise of tbe< mercan« 
tile world, what would be thC sensation oT 
those peculiarly interested in the issue of 
the question, to find that they werd^egre* 
giously deceived in imagining that tbe 
regal functions were suspended, or tbi^ 
there was no power that could venture to 
prolong the operation of an act of 
legislature! The consequences of that sys* 
tern of delay whi]^h ministers wero studU 
ously pursuing, were, in his apprehension^ 
of the most alarining nature, both to the 
immediate interests of the country, and as 
they went to establish a dangerous preot*^ 
dent, which might be used for the worst 
purposes, on future occasions. No such 
artful delay had been attempted in 1789. 
In alluding to the events of tbat memo-' 
rable era, he was now at liberty to consi-^ 
der them as matters of historical recionlp 
and .he was convinced that those grounds 
of necessity, which were alleged to exist 
at that 4 > 0 ri(^, for declaring by coincident 
resolutions, the right and province of the 
estates of the realm, to supply the occa¬ 
sional defect of the executive power; dht 
not, and could not be made to appear to 
exist at the present moment. By a natu¬ 
ral perverseness, the multitude would al¬ 
ways form their opinion of those, whom 
they disliked or opposed; according to thO 
representations made to them, by those 
whom they admired or supported. ThOs 
in the year 1788, the friends of Mr. Pitt, 
measured their abhorrence of Mr. Fox's 
doctrine, and moulded their conceptioofr 
of it by the insinuations of that great 
statesman's enemies, and vice verse, Mr. 
Pitt's opinions were, exposed to an equal 
degree of misunderstanding and reproach, 
in the part of those who were politically 
hostile to him. It was not too late, nor 
was that an improper occasion forexplaiir- 
ing that the diflerence, which actually 
prevailed between their respective senti¬ 
ments, was out of the breadth and amount; 

I which was too generally believed. .Mr. 

I Fox had never asserted that the Prince of 
Wales had an absolute, ^ unquestionable 
right to the exercise of the royal functions, 
incases of their natural and temporary 
suspension, but that his right, ^although 
paramount, was subject to the adjudicatioit 
of the two Houses of Convention;Mr. 
Pitt, on the other hand, proclaimed .the 
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tw6 lioitoeB to tho {>6wefol' 
pi|iplvJi» the defect/ but Mrithout denying 
, littt the rrince had an irrenstiUt claim lo' 
Iheoaercieeef the sovereignty during the 
. contitfuanee of his Majesty's incapacity. 
IxMfd Lmiderdale declared himself to be 
scarcely able to distinguish a substantial 
right firm an irresistible claiin, but if no 
, jnstificidioD, at ieest an apology might be 
ailedged» coming to the resolutions 
|Mtaed period, which he alluded to, 
ond thsa apoli^y was to be found in the 
dooteand ambiguity, that had unfortunate¬ 
ly afiset) in the public mind on the sub'^ 
But with those resolutions before 
j(dieai» sanctioned byi& concurrence of 
hath Houses, after the pl^edent had been 
dsace fairly and solemnly established, for 
what purpose cognizable by common 
^ aiOse» were they now to be drawn into a 
Medloss reconsideration of them ? Bid 
Ao noble lords opposite, desire to pnt I 
thosa resolutions to any hassrd ? or was 
Uieii: object neither more nor less than 
irfditional delay? . Ho wished to say a 
lew words more, on an idda started by a 
ooUo earl, which in his judgment was 
ilHtrly unfounded, and calculated Vp pro- 
ilttoe aispnjust alarm. The noble earl bad 
stated, thnt by adopting tbe course of pro- 
aseding by Address, the adaiuistration of 
jmtice would be arrested, and the courts 
l^pally. incapacitated from sitting in tbe 
dfse|mrgo of Uloir appropriated duties. 
On this point be be^ed leave to refer 
tiw House, to the perira of (he Restora* 
tioA, when under the circumstances erf a 
totid change of government, the due and 
regofar adiukiisiratioB of the laws had 
never been inlemiptf d. nor the confidence 
of the country in thefaitlifol dispose- 
lien of justice dtsfcurbed. He shodd con- 
cdMe witb sajring, that the measure of an 
MMnm ohbuld have, his strenuous sup- 
purw at not lest expedient in the present 
eusergencyof public afiws, thanconso^ 
nant to the true principles of Ihe oonoiitu*- 
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Katl Of'saMsor rose to eupWn, drat he 
by no means intended to^insinuste that the 
(COiiHaioC justice would in fact he tfarotm 
hose, by presenting an Address fhim that 
Beusu to? bis royal hsghness the Prince of 
I jh lta i requesting hsm to asonme the go* 
^Ihrnpeat, but awrely that the fiction 
mhsdb mpresented tbe ueewity of the 
tqpsd jwafm-w in the courts of justice, 
imld Wwhtted by such a^ proceeding. 

IBbe SsiA ^ Benri^professed hinmelf 

niii|bibt»uad«rthi^ House# 


cedM adopt any legiriaHve provision with* 
M the royal sanction ahd concurrence. 
Sjllivelt also ufion the dangers of pro* 
raMiiation, and announced his intention 
of fowstiiig all needless dela^. 

The Earl of Liverpool, after observing, 
that there was no question before the 
House, intimated bis wish to move that a 
Committee be appointed to consider of tbe 
fitness of receiving Proxies in tbe case of 
a division, on the present occasion, and 
that the clerk be directed to search for 
precedents, 

£arl iStsfiAqw expressed his colnviclion, 
that the motion of the noble earl was made 
only'for tbe purpose of gaining time; that 
it was a mere manesuvre, and that Ihe 
House was unaccustomed to appoint com¬ 
mittees to consider of what wat fitting for 
tbe House to adopt. 

Tbe Duke of'(’/oreiuv said a few words 
in opposition to the motion of tbe secre¬ 
tary of state. 

!l^rl Fitewilliam objected to the term 
** tbe present session,^’ in the w'ording ef 
the motion, as the present assembling of 
the estates could in no sense be denomi¬ 
nated a seMton of parHuroent. 

The Marquis of Lansdami saitd, tbe mo¬ 
tion of the noble secretary of state went 
to break down one of those rules by which 
that House had always regulated its pro¬ 
ceedings. It was the peculiar proriiice of 
the Hoa.se to reserve for its oWn deObion, 
all points- allecting its rights or privileges. 
This was a function which could not be 
delegated to a Committee, without a de- 
(rarture from that line which was pre¬ 
scribed by every former example. It bod 
on every previoos occasion been the en¬ 
deavour of tbe House, caotioesiy to dis¬ 
tinguish between what was matter of pre* 
cedent, and what was matter of principle, 
in oowuiuntcming its instruction to comi* 
mittees^ This distinction did not appear 
to be recognised by the noble secretary of 
state, he overlooked it, or intentionally 
mixed together for Ihe cognizance and de* 
tenwination of the cotnrniuce, what had 
been hitherto kept studiously Sepiirate at 
every preceding pwiod. This he con¬ 
ceived to lie the main ground of objection 
to the motiooi of the noble earl. 

Lord HoHamd obficrved, that the remark' 
of his noble friend behind him'(earl Fiiz- 
william) wa» perfectly just, aud^lmi K' wa# 
iiiiposftiibletotpredic'tthe evil con^eqfuencetf, 
if micki an expression were left reemded' 
Oft! shfdr Journals. He gave credit to tbd 
noblr secretai^y of state for net wishing ta 
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Dusleac] the House into any irregular pro- 
cetsoirigs and therefore suggested that some 
alteration should be made in the wording 
of the motion, which would Iree it from 
the objections which had been started. 

After some desultory conversation, the 
amended motion was put and carried, 
** 'fhat a (’ommittre be appointed to 
search for precedents on occasions similar 
to the present and the House adjourned 
to Saturday. 

noirSE OF COMMONS. 

li'hursday, December ‘20. 

[Cali, of tite House.] The CJtancfllor 
of the Exfhequn' moved the order of the 
day for c.tlliiiij over the House on this day. 

Mr. Ticrnty said, that the very respect¬ 
able and numerous attendance wliich the 
House then exhibited, must be considered 
as the ellect of the order. He would put 
it therefore to the right hon gent, whether, 
all circumstances considered, it would not 
be advisable to w^ave inforcing the order 
«t present, though he must admit it might 
bo .desirable to keep it suspended over the 
House, in order to insure a full attendance j 
in every future stage of the important dis¬ 
cussions that were to take place. 

The ChanedLor of the lixchcquct' allowed, 
that as far as the present individual day 
was concerned, there v/as no cause of com¬ 
plaint for non-attendance; but he thought 
It was important to enibree il.e call, in 
Order to sliew that it w^as the intent ion of 
the House to insure, during the whole of 
the important discussion which w^as about 
to take place, tiio steady attention ot' the 
members. 

The motion was iheii agieed to, and 
strangers having been excluded, the names 
of all the uieiubers w'cre called over ; a 
proceeding which occupied above two 
hours. j 

The Chmcdlor of the Exchequer then 
irwjved, That the House be called over on 
Monday se'nnight ; which motion was 
agreed to ; as was also a subsequent mo¬ 
tion, That those members who did not then 
attend should be taken into custody. 

[State or the Nation—Kino's Ii.l- 
NKss.] On the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the House resolved itself into 
a Committee of the w^holcllouse, to take 
Mito consideration the State of the Nation. 
Mr. LQ>hington took the chair. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then rose, 
spolie to the following eilect: Inconse* 
V( iifxn* 
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quence of the notice vrhich I recently 
gave, 1 now rise lo call the attention of the 
Committee to the coiisideration of that dis¬ 
astrous state of the nation into which the 
unfortunate indisripsilion of his Majesty— 
an indisposition so severely felt and so 
universally lamented by the country—ha.s 
placed it. 1 feel, Sir, that in doing this it 
most be wholly unnecess-afy for me to 
make any peculiar efforts to awaken the 
feelings or excite the interest ot the Com¬ 
mittee on such an important subject. 
When v/e consider the nature of the ov 
laniity, to the existence of W'hich our pre¬ 
sent meeting is to be attributed, it is iiB^ 
possible not to contcmplat?' it with the ut¬ 
most pain and sympathy. Had such a 
malady fallen on the humblest individual 
in the land, one witli whom w'c were 
w^holly unconi.ccted by relation, depend- 
I ence, or interest, it would unquestionably 
be our endeavour, first to provide the 
means of restoring that individual to 
health, and secondly to secure to him af¬ 
fectionate guardians until that restoialion 
shoulii hr eflected. Had such a malady 
fallen on those to whom we were attached 
by dearer ties, the feelings in every man's 
breast must, I am sure, vendor unnecessary 
any dcserifitioii of the course wdiich we 
should liasten to pursue. But, Sir, in the 
iiistanve of our sovereign—a sovereign 
wh(> iiiis imw reigned so long over this 
country—a sovereign who lias been on 
j the throne for r.bo\t half a century—a 
j biessiiig to his people—watchful of their 
I interests—and marking in bis conduct the 
! most scrupulous regard lo the true princi¬ 
ples of the constitution— a sovereign, 
whose private virtues have been the con¬ 
stant and just tlu me of our praise and ad¬ 
miration—I say, 8ir, that when such a so¬ 
vereign becomes so alilicied, I am fully 
confident there is not a heart in this House 
or in liie country which doc:; not bt at with 
the v>armcst sympathy for iii** distress. 
These, Sir, are the feelings which arise in 
iny mind on a view of the subject strictly 
personal to the sovereign ; but there are 
otUers, dec‘|)Iy connected with the public 
intcrcht, which are called forth by a more 
general view of the subject. It is to these 
considerations to which 1 nt>w w’ish to call 
the attention of the Committee. Among 
the foremost of these is the fact, that by 
the present state of his Majesty’s health 
the functiouv of the. executive government 
are in a great measure suspended, and the 
public service impeded and embarrassed. 
This consideration alone will be 
• R 
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to attract the attetition of the Committee 
fa the line of conduct which his Majesty’s 
ministers feel it their duty to recommend. 
iMr, 1 lament that it should fall to the lot of 
such an individual as myself^ from the si¬ 
tuation in which I have the honour to be 
placed, to address the Committee on this 
subject^—to be the first to lead this House 
to the consideration of it.' I should feel 
wholly inadequate to the uhdertaking, ifl 
did not think that 1 could point out, from 
the example of those who have struggled 
against calamities of a similar nature to 
tnat under which we now labour, the 

S ode which we ought to pursue as the 
ist calculated to extricate us from the dif¬ 
ficulties of our situation. We are at the 
present moment. Sir, situated precisely as 
the country found itself situated at the 
latter end of the year 17S8. The proceed- 
* ings adopted by the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment on that occasion—an occasion, I re¬ 
peat, in which we were circumstanced 
precisely as we are at the present mo¬ 
ment,—will, in my apprehension, be found 
to be the true line of conduct which the 
two Houses of Parliament ought now to 
adopt; and by the adoption of which we 
shall avail ourselves of the lights, of the 
judgment, and of the experience of our 
predecessors. 1 have s:ud. Sir, that the 
two cases are the same. Certainly, there 
is a difference from the loss of those abili¬ 
ties and talents, which, looking with an 
eagle eye through our legal history, and 
through the principles of our constitution, 
recommended that course which was ulti¬ 
mately adopted in 1788. Still, however, 
there are circumstances which render the 
situation of the coutiTry at present easier 
of extrication from its embarrassment, 
than in the year 1788. First, that to which 
I have already alluded-v-a most import¬ 
ant circumstance—namely, the precedent 
which has been established, and also. Sir, 
because on the present occasion no ques¬ 
tion has ye"t been introduced by which the 
right and duty of tfie two Houses of Par¬ 
liament, thus called upon to supply the 
existing deficiency, has ever been glanced 
at. We know, Sir, how mpeh the discus¬ 
sions of 1788 w'ere embarrassed, and how 
many difficulties then presented them¬ 
selves by the assertion of an inherent right 
elsewhere, a right afterwards so properly 
diecialme;! bv the illustrious person on 
whose behalf it was asserted. There is 
also another consideration which should 
induce tfs to expect that the debates on 
the present occasion will be conducted 
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more wisely and more successfully than in 
1788. Hitherto our discussions have not 
been marked with that intemperance of 
party spirit, with that violation of Parlia¬ 
mentary usage which attended—which 
marked, disturbed, and even disgraced, 
the proceedings to which 1 allude.^ There 
has not yet appeared any symptom of such 
a disposition, and we may therefore hope, 
that in consequence, the decision of the 
two Houses of Parliament may recom¬ 
mend itself more satisfactorily to the 
country by the temperance and delibera¬ 
tion by wliich it has been preceded. 

We have paused upon this interesting 
and important occasion. Sir, as long as the 
nature of the case would admit. Ho fur¬ 
ther delay can with propriety be allowed. 
It is our immediate duly seriously to look 
at our siruaiion, and to provide the best 
remedy for the distresses which arise 
from It. Those distresses. Sir, 1 pointed 
out to the notice of the House, when I 
gave notice of my present motion. I then 
(feclared that I would submit to the House 
three preliminary Resolutions, similar to 
those agreed to in 1788; and 1 added that 
I would state the general outline of the 
plan (hat 1 would recommend for adoption 
at the present period. The question, 
which undoubtedly must precede all 
others, is the judgment of the Ilou'ie upon 
the fact. 'File House must first record on 
the Journals their opinion of the unfortu.- 
nate state of his Majesty’s health, and of 
his actual incapacity to execute the regal 
functions. The second question wilt be in 
the form of another Resolution, expressive 
cif those obligations on both Houses of 
Parliament to supply the deficiency in the 
royal functions and to provide a remedy 
for the embarrassments, which arise out of 
the peculiar situation of the country. The 
remaining question relates to the form of 
proceeding by which those obligations are 
to be discharged. > But, Sir, before I enter 
into a consideration of this third Resolu¬ 
tion, on which I conceive, from what I 
collected the other night, that the princi¬ 
pal part of the debate will hinge, 1 feel it 
necessary, or rather 1 feel it expedient, to 
submit to this committee my view of the 
measures which I shall hereafter have 
to propose to the House in the shape of a 
Bill. As to the question of fact, the Reso¬ 
lution which 1 shall move is—• 

That it is the opinion of this com- 
'' mittee, that his Majesty is prevented by 
** his present indisposition from coming to 
his parliamentj.and from attending to the 
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public business ; and that the personal 
" esiercise of the royal authority is there- 
" by suspended.” 

On this questioHj Sir, I apprehend that 
no doubt can be entertained. If I could 
suppose that any doubt existed on the sub¬ 
ject, I would refer to the testimony of his 
Majesty’s physicians, as well that taken 
before the privy council as the evidence 
reported from our own committee. Those 
who have attended to those reports, must 
have found in them sufficient evidence of the 
melancholy fact. In referring to that 
evidence at the present time, 1 shall go no 
further than to state, th^t the fact there 
appears established beyond the power of 
contradiction. Unquestionably, tlie report 
from our own committee attord''^ as good 
ground for the probable expecuilion of his 
Majesty’s ultimate recovery, as that which 
we cieiived from the examinnrion before 
the privy council ; and certainly the im¬ 
pression on my mind is, that ffiat recoverv, 
although the period of it cannot be ex¬ 
actly defined or aiiticipaied, may with 
reason be looked for confidently, according 
to the depositions of all the physicians, 
at no very distant time. I will not at 
present enter into a minute examination 
of the det 'ils of the Report which bear me 
out in this presumption.—The second Re¬ 
solution, Sir, which in compliance with the 
precr dent that 1 recommend, it is my in¬ 
tention to submit to the committee, is as 
follow**;— 

“ That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittec, that it ia the right and duty of 
the liords spiritual and temporal, and 
** Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, now assem- 
bled, and lawfully, fully, and freely re- 
" presenting all the estates of the people 
of this realm, to provide the means of 
supplying the defect in the personal cx- 
ercisc of the royal authority, arising from 
his Majesty’s said indisposition, in such 
manner as the exigency of the case may 
appear to them to require.” 

On the second Resolution, Sir, it has 
certainly been intimated to me, ami to 
the House, that possibly some difference 
of opinion might exist with respect to the 
words in which it is couched ; but nei¬ 
ther I, nor the House, have heard that there 
is any disposition to controvert the princi¬ 
ple which it contains—a principle so 
clearly established by precedent, so dis¬ 
tinctly derived from the history and prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution, so supported by 
•very thing to which we can refer for 
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conviction, and so wholly uhimpeached 
by any constitutional authority, of which I 
am aware, that I shall rather leave to those 
who.may oppose it to state the nature of 
their opposition, and reserve to myself 
and to those who coincide in opinion with 
me, the right of making any future ob¬ 
servations on their arguments, than at¬ 
tempt to originate the discussion myself- 
I shall, therefore, assume the principle to 
be admitted until I find it denied. Hav¬ 
ing thus. Sir, disposed of the two first Re- 
Rolutlons, I now come to the Resolution de¬ 
scriptive of the form of proceeding, by 
which the continuance of the executive 
authority is to be provided. This resolu¬ 
tion I will read :— 

“ That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mitfee that for this purpose, and for 
maintaining entire the constitutional 
'' authority of the King, it is necessary 
'' that the said Lords spiritual and tempo- 
ral, and Conrnons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, should 
determine on the means whereby the 
royal assent may be given in parlia- 
** ment to such Bill as may be passed by 
" the two Houses of Parliament, respecting 
" the exercise of the powers and aulhori- 
lies of the Cn'wn, in the name and on 
the behalf of the King, during the conti- 
nuance of his Majesty’s present indis- 
position.” 

It must be evident to the committee. 
Sir, that the great and leading feature of 
the mode of proceeding described in this 
Resolution is, that it is to be a proceeding 
i)y Bill. Such is the proposition which I 
have humbly to recommend for the adop¬ 
tion of this committee. On the other 
hand, it has been submitted to us, by the 
hon. gentlemen opposite, who fairly and 
candidly intimated to the House, the 
other night, the view which they took of 
this part of ihc subject, that a proceeding 
by way of Address would be preferable to 
a proceeding by way of Bill, which lartter, 
those gentlemen professed to consider as 
unconstitutional. Judging, therefore, from 
the statement thus made by the gentlemen 
opposite, 1 am induced to conceive that 
the discussion of the prescuit evening may 
be narrowed into the consideration of 
these two questions; it being taken for 
granted that the two Houses of Parliament, 
and this Hqpse in particular, are called on 
to provide some remedy for the deficiency 
in the executive power, and the point to 
be decided being vtliclher it is preferable 
► to do this by Bill, or,'"as recommended by 
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the faon. opposite, by Address. In ' 
order, however, that the details of this bu« 
ttoess may be belter understood, before 1 
proceed to estimate the comparative value 
of the two modes of proceeding recom¬ 
mended, I shall, in conformity to my no¬ 
tice, and as 1 have intimated m the intro¬ 
ductory part of my speech, open generally 
my intention with respect to the ulterior 
propositions that I mean to bring forward. 
Now, Sir, in the view which I take of the 
flubject, it appears to me that the measure 
which we ought to adopt should unques¬ 
tionably be to appoint his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales regent, to administer 
the affairs of the country in the name, and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, during the 
continuance of his Majesty’s indisposition. 

I mean therefore to propose, that generally 
all the powers of government shall be 
placed in the hands of his royal highness. 
My next proposition will be. Sir, that 
during the continuance of his Majesty’s 
indisposition, her Majesty the Queen shall 
be appointed the guardian of his Majes¬ 
ty’s person, and that consequently to her 
Majesty the entire care of his Majesty*8 
person sl^all be entrusted. It will also l',e 
extremely expedient and necessary to in¬ 
troduce into the Bill due provisions and pre¬ 
cautions for notifying tlie King’s recovery, 
whenever that event shall happily take 
place, and for chalking out the course of 
proceeding that would eflectiially enable 
his Majesty to resume the reins of govern¬ 
ment and exercise hih royal fuftctions with 
his former diginry and authority.—1 mean 
also to proposQ that the operation of these 
three provisioni, lix* first giving genera! 
au.»hcrity to his royal higlnii'.Sb the Piince 
of Wa!es,'thc secend repodng llie custody 
of his Majesty’s p''r.son \n the hands of the 
Queen, and the third describing mode 
in which the roy^l 1 unctions shall be 
resumed by his Majesty, in the event 
of his recovrry, shall have no limit as¬ 
signed in point of time, except the du¬ 
ration of his Majesty’s disorder. As 
to the particulars of the general authority, 
which 1 mean to propose shall be vested 
in his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, the BiHwill contain certain provi- 
fions limiting and restricting for a time, to 
bn limited, the use of some of the powers 
and prerogatives of the crown. Sir, when 
we consider the nature of t[ie evidence 
that has been given by the physicians, 
both to the pi ivy council and to our own 
committee, anti when we add the know- 
Jtedge which we ifuiy obtain from his-<^ 
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I tx>ry upon tbu subject cod our efiqM* 
rience of what has ^ the state aad 
course of his Majesty's aliments of the 
same description, on former occasions, 
1 think we may reasonably look to 
no very distant period, as that of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s probable recovery. All the phy* 
sicians have uniformly declined statkig 
any precise period as that in which they 
expect his Majesty’s recovery ; they uni¬ 
formly express a sanguine and confiden't 
expectation of his Majesty’s ultiaaate re¬ 
covery, but decline fixing on any period 
as that at which it may probably take 
place. However, it must be observed, 
that they generally refer in their evidence 
to the history of his Majesty’s former 
complaints, as affording the best means of 
enabling them to judge of the coarse and 
progress of his Majesty’s present disorder; 
and when we take into our consideration, 
in addition to the evidence of his Majes- 
^y’s physicians recently examined, tho 
opinions of the most experienced medical 
practitioner, in this species of complaint^ 
the late Dr. Willis, as expressed in tha 
evidence given by him in the year ]7b8, 
we may perhaps conclude that six weeks 
or two months is the shortest period at 
which it is reasonable to expect a com* 
plete recovery from his Majesty’s present 
malady ; that five or six months ought to 
be tlie average period of such an expec¬ 
tation ; and that tw'elve or eighteeu 
months is the ei^trcme point of time to 
which it is likely his Majesty’s malady 
may be protracted. 

On til is view of the subject, therefore, 

I conceive, that there is no question but 
that the House will take into their serioua 
consideration, the probability of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s recovery, at no very distant period, 
iind that they will, under this impression, 
think it nece.ssary to provide by the Bill, 
ample security for his Majesty’s imme¬ 
diate and complete return to power in that 
event. The period which, on the most 
deliberate view that I can take of the 
subject, 1 would recommend to the adop¬ 
tion of the House, is, about a twelvemonth 
from the time at which the Bill may pass 
both Houses of .Parliament. It is my in¬ 
tention, therefore, to recommend that in 
the Bill vesting generally the regal power 
in his royal highness the Prince of Wiles, 
there be introduced restrictions on certain 
parts of that power for the period 1 have 
mentioned ; with the addition of this con¬ 
sideration, that whatever be the period to 
which parliament may limit the restrictions, 
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^iid qualificalkus thftt may be thought ne- 
cesiaryt due care shall be tsdten that those 
i-estrictions and qualifications shall expire 
at a period when parliament shpjl have 
been sitting for at least six weeks, in order 
that, if it should then be thought neces- 
*u‘y, parliament may reconsider the sub¬ 
ject, or if it should not be thought neces¬ 
sary to reconsider the subject, that the re¬ 
strictions and qualifications'may expire 
under the knowledge and within the view 
of parliament. The House will, I trust. 
Sir, agree with me, that for the period 
which I haVe mentioned, the power of 
graming any rank in the peerage, might 
without much inconvenience, be suspend¬ 
ed; also that it will be reasonable to de¬ 
clare that all grants of offices and pen¬ 
sions (except such as are necessary for 
public service) shall be granted only for 
the term of the Kcgency, subject to his 
3iiajesty’s pleasure on his recovery. I 
shall propose, that her Majesty the Queen 
shall have the superintendance and con- 
troul of the personal establishment of his 
Majesty’s household for Ti months, in order 
to enable her Majesty to maintain the 
splendour of the royal establishment; and 
that after that interval, all the regulations 
connected with that subject shall expire, 
unless parliament, on a general view of 
the subject, may think proper to restore 
to her Majesty some portion of them, for 
the purpose of maintaining the royal 
dignity. 

This, Sir, is the general outline of the 
ulterior measure, which it js my intention 
to propose ; and having, as 1 hope, stated 
it with sufficient r-.leariiess to render my¬ 
self distinctly intelligible, 1 lx g leave now 
to recall the atloniicii of the Committee to 
the question immediately before us, and 
to remark, that whatever may be the difie- 
rence of feeling or opinion on the pro¬ 
priety of admitting any restrictions on the 
power of the Regent, whatever may be the 
views, taken as to the expediency ofa long¬ 
er or shorter duration of such restrictions, 
the question now before tlv* Committee is 
not on the propriety or impropriety of 
admitting any restrictions—not on the 
limit whether longer or shorter of that re¬ 
striction ; but simply on the expediency 
of adopting one course of proceeding in 
the establishment of a Regent in prefer¬ 
ence to another. In the first place. Sir, I 
apprehend from the exjiressions whicli 
were used the other night, that one ground 
of the objection to made to my propo¬ 
sition is, that it is unconstitutional. It 
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was said by a right hon. genli*pffr. Pon» 
sonby) that it was a measure derogatory 
to the honour of the crown, injurious to^ 
the pi^inciple of the constitution, and in* 
suiting to the illustrious personage whom, 
it chiefly respected." Now, I confess. 
Sir, I do not apprehend how thegentlemeiir 
opposite will be able to maintain tiiese 
positions, nor do I think that they would 
be content to take the question upon that 
issue. With regard to the assertion thae 
the proceeding by Bill is unconstitutional 
1 do not find that any such assertion was 
made in 1788, how much soever it was then 
argued that another measure, consiitQ. 
tional likewise, W'ould be more expedient. 
But let us examine this objection to the 
proceeding by Bill as* unconstitutional. 

I know not how we can better determine 
what is and what is not constitutional than 
by a reference to the records of our own 
proceedings, and to what has been our 
conduct under similar circumstances, on 
former occasions. The enlightened the¬ 
orist who delights only in abstractions, 
and considers his speculative notions at 
the criterion of the constitution, 1 leave to 
his enjoyment, and shall content myself 
wdtli pointing out what is the course that 
has been recognized by parliament in a 
case precisely similar—•a case solemnly 
adjudged after the most anxious attention 
and mature deliberation, and forming a 
recedent from which we may argue, not 
y analogy alone, but by its distinct and 
decided resemblance in all its parts to the 
present instance. In short, in the very 
case before us, after a full review of the 
history of the country and of the constitu¬ 
tion—after the most ample and mature de¬ 
liberation, parliament adopted the course 
which I now recommend. 

Let us then. Sir, in examining the pre¬ 
sent question, consider, what our situation 
is, and what are tlio duties which we are 
called upon to perform. It is true that 
the functions of the ro 3 '^al authority are 
suspended, but the throne is not vacant. 
Wc are called upon not to create a King, 
but to preserve to an existing monarch his 
undiminished rights, and uBtil^ie can re¬ 
sume those rights, to provide the means 
by which the royarauthoriiy may be duly 
exercised. We shall see the importance 
of this observation when wc consider the 
nature of the •precedent to which 1 hava' 
alhidcd, and the nature of other prece¬ 
dents which have been cited. The prCf 
cedent of the Rcvoluti«)n has been pro- 
dilced against the precedent of 1788. I 
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liSt^ already observed that the precedent 
of 1788 is not analogical to the present 
case, but distinctly applicable to it. There 
is a material dillcrence in the Facts and 
circumstances of our situation at the pre¬ 
sent time and at the Revolution. What¬ 
ever information we may derive from the 
precedent of the Revolution, it refers only 
to analogy, and is not distinctly applica¬ 
ble. In the situation in which we stand, 
we have two most important duties to dis¬ 
charge. It is of the utmost importance 
to provide for the security of the country 
by determining the means of carrying on 
the royal authority ; and it must not in th>e 
mean time be overlooked, that it is of the 
utmost importance to secure to his Majesty 
the restoration of his rights and privileges, 
whenever Providence shall grant his 
restoration to health. At the time we arc 
providing for the one object, we must take 
care to provide for the other. Not only 
must we secure to his Majesty, on his 
restoration to health, the restoration of his 
rights and privileges, but we must secure 
the restoration of them under all the ad¬ 
vantageous circumstances in which they 
are at present possessed. In the year 
1788, his Majesty was afflicted with the 
same calamity as that which has now so 
unhappily befallen him. In the year 
1788 parliament had the same duties to 
discharge as parliament have now to dis¬ 
charge, and they discharged those duties 
then, in the way in which 1 propose tbat^ 
they shall now be discharged. The course 
of proceeding pursued in 1788 was instil 
luted in this House, whence it was taken 
to the other House, and there adopted. 
It was concurrently acted upon by both 
Houses, and it cannot therefore be disputed 
that the sanction and author!^ of both 
Houses of Parliament were given to the 
measures firoposed on that occasion. On 
a retrospection of the occurrences of the 
years 1788 and 17SO, it w'ill appear that a 
necessity was manifested for the estab- ^ 
lishment of a Regency. The two Houses 
of Parliament consequently assembled, and 
the great seal was put to a commission for 
holding a parliament under the direction 
and by the authority of both Houses. 1'he 
commission was executed. Parliament 
was opened by virtue of that commission, 
mit proceeded to supply the deficiency in 
the executive authority by a>Regency Bill, 
which was carried forward nearly to its 
terminatfbn. During that period oih'.r I 
onlinary paNiainentary proceedings went i 
mn; bills to a considerable number were 
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brought in here, and in the other House. 
They were proceeded in while the Re-^ 
gency Bill was pending, and, which it Js 
most material to remember, were com<* 
pleted and concluded after the restoration 
of his Majesty. '1 lius. Sir, it appears, that 
the question at issue was decided not only 
the two Houses of parliament, but by 
the whole parliament assembled. On his 
Majesty’s recovery, he, b}^ his commis¬ 
sioners, came down to parliament. Did 
he revoke or annul their previous proceed¬ 
ings? Did he disclaim their interference? 
Did he declare that the great seal bad been 
usurped by those who bad applied it to 
the former commission, or that it had been 
improperly used ? Did he accuse the two 
Houses of abu>ing their authority ? Did 
be deny the valTJity of the ads which 
they had passed ? No : directly the con¬ 
trary. His Majesty, by his commissioners, 
was present in the same session. He put 
no end to the session held during his ill¬ 
ness, but referred distinctly to the instru¬ 
ment under which their previous sittings 
had been held. I wish. Sir, to make this 
part of the subject as satisfactory to the 
Committee as it appears to me to be de¬ 
monstrably conclusive. The two Houses 
of parliament, after the recovery of his 
Majesty, Avere assembled by commission ; 
and in the 44th volume ot our Journals, 
page 15^, may be found the terms of the 
commission itself. The commission be¬ 
gins in the following manner :—Ilis Ma- 
" thinking fit to be present here 

“ this day, in his royal person, has been 
pleased to cause a f'onimission to be is- 
sued under his great seal, authorizing 
and c ommandiiig the cnmniihsioners, 
'' who are appointeal by his former letters 
patent to liold this ]>arliament, to open 
and declare ccitain farther causes for 
'' holding the same : which commission 
you w’ill now hear read.’’ 

Here, then, the Committee will not fail 
to observe that in the passage I have just 
read, the royal sanction is expressly given 
in confirmation of the use which bad been 
made of the great seal by the two Houses, 
in a case of unexampled exigency.—The 
King authorises iiie same commissioners 
who had been appointed under thc^rcatscai 
by direction of the two Houses, during his 
illness, and who had, under that authority, 
held that parliament—these same commis- 
fioners he appoints, by the same instru¬ 
ment, to CO itinue to hold on the same par¬ 
liament. But if still more unequivocal proofi 
were wanting to attest the cordial confirm- 
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ation given the King, on his recovery, 
to the use which had been made of his 
prerogative, 1 would confidently appeal to 
the Committee, if the following passage did 
not furnish them.—-It is from the speech 
delivered by the commissioners af^e^ the 
commission to which I have alluded was 
read, and is as follows 

" His Majesty being, by the blessing of 
Providence, "iiappily recovered from 
the severe indisposition with which he 
'Miasbeen afflicted; and being enabled 
'' to attend to the public affairs of his 
kingdom, has commanded ui to convey 
to you his warmest acknowledgements 
" for the additional proofs which you have 
" given of your affectionate attachment to 
his person, and of your zealous con- 
" cern for the honour and interests of his 
crown, and the security and good go- 
" vernment of his dominions.—We have it 
" particularly in charge from his Majesty 
" to assure you, that you cannot effectually 
'' meet the most earnest wish of his Ma- 
*' jesty^s heart, as by persevering in your 
" uniibim exertions for the public welfare, 
" and by improving every occasion to 
" promote the prosperity of his faithful 
" people, from whom his Majesty has re* 
" ceived such repeated and affecting marks 
'' of invariable zeal, loyalty and attach- 
" ment. and vhose happiness he must ever 
"consider as iiisrparabJe from hit'own."’ 

Now, Sir, let the committee' but for a 
moment consider the nature of the pre¬ 
cedent of 1788, and the manner in w’hich 
the parliament aett d on that occasion, if 
there is any thinic in the argument liiat 
the measure whicti 1 arn about to propose 
is unconstitutional, ir necessarily follows 
that the act of opening the parliament of 
1788 was illegal, and that the first step 
which his Majesty should have tai^en on 
his recovery upon that occasion, was lo 
call a parliament substantively himself. 
Instead of thI^», however, we find, that the 
c:ommencement and former proceedings of 
the parliament, which, according to the 
doctrine of the hon. gentlemen opposite, 
were' illegal and unconstitutional, were re¬ 
cognized as valid in the commissioner s 
speech, in which a distinct reference vvas 
made to them. If the former proceedings 
of that parliament had been unconstitu¬ 
tional, is it to be conceived that his Ma¬ 
jesty would have recognized or acted upon 
them ? The gentlemen opposite may per 
haps say, " Yes, because his Majesty con¬ 
tinued to be advised by the same ministers 
fvho had recommended the -prior proceed- 
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ings in parliament'^-(Loud cries of hear, 
hear! from the opposition benches.)— I pow 
perceive. Sir, the strong point of.the 
gentlemen opposite. I have touch<^ the 
key on which all the chords of their feel^ 
ings most sensibly vibrate. I now find 
what I Qould not possibly contemplate be¬ 
fore ; in what my argument is deemed 
unsound. It seems that the gentlemen 
opposite are disposed to contend, that 
his Majesty continued to be advised by 
the same servants as had proposed the 
Regency bill to parliament in 1788, and 
therefore, that his^ recognition of the va¬ 
lidity of the acts of that parliament afford 
no ground fur the assertion ; that those 
proceedings were constitutional. Let those 
gentlemen however consider, that at that 
particular period there was no want of 
ability, of acuteness, or of disposition in 
this House, to urge any thing that could 
be urged against any minister. And let 
the Himse be informed, as they may be in¬ 
formed by their journals, that this speech 
from the throne, so advised by the minis¬ 
ter who had recommended the former uii- 
coiistituLional measures (as they are term¬ 
ed), was as usual echoed by the address 
from this House, which address I find by' 
the entry on the Journals, was carried »£- 
mine contradicentc. It may he said, and it is 
a feeling which I have no doubt that the 
gentlemen opposite would very readily ap¬ 
plaud, that there might have been an in¬ 
clination on the part of the House at that 
period to forbear from any measure, that 
niiglit inierruptthe harmony that had just 
been re-established, and therefore that 
they might have passed over any objec¬ 
tions, however aukward or unpleasant it 
might be to them. But surely those who 
wistu d to support the patriotic character 
of thcii political friends of that period— 
those w'ho aiffct to inherit the principles, 
of the great leaders of opposition in thatday. 
will not say, that an act of so grave a na¬ 
ture, one to which they applied the strong 
terai unconstitutional, would have been al- 
lovveil to pas^ uncensured out of cornpli- 
iiieiit ? And if this argument of the gentle^ 
men opposite were to suffice for that session, 
what would they say to tf^e total silence 
ihat had been observed on the subject 
during the remainder of that session and 
in all succeeding sessions ? I ^rant that in 
the joy of congratulating his Majesty oo 
his Recovery, the attention ot the House 
might for that day be absolved. But 
there were following'days. If not on the 
itext day, yet at no great distance of time 
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lome motion of consequence might have 
been made. Some rcooid of disavowal 
might have been entered on the journals. 
Some allegation of impropriety might 
have been endeavoured to be e.stablished 
by proof. But no: the whole session 
was held without any such occurrence. 
All the acts of parliament during that 
session, by which private and public 
propt*rty were disposed of to an im- 
ir.cnsc amount, were held legal. Is it 
possible to suppose, that if every one 
had not been convinced that this was 
a legal and eiiicientu, and a const!tii* 
tional session of pariianicut, some one 
of those, who opposed the administration, 
would not have taken some step by ad¬ 
dress, by resolutions, or otherwise, to 
express and record his opinion ? I bis is 
a transaction, too, which took place up¬ 
wards of'20 years ago ; since which period 
there have been several successive par¬ 
liaments and successive administrations. 
There have been occasions likewise on 
which the attention of parliament and of 
the public ha« been awfully directed to a 
repetition of the circumstances in which 
the transactions of originated ; and 

yet, with all these provocatives to remark, 
not a single instance has occurred of the 
slightest attempt at accusation. 1 trust, 
therefore. Sir, that the Committee will be 
of opinion that I take a siruiig and firm 
ground in fixing iny proceeding on this 
precedent; a precedent established after a 
profound inve<^tigatiou of our history and 
of the principles of our con-titution. To 
argue the original case would be a waste of 
time. It would obscure rather than en¬ 
lighten. 1 rest the merits ofniy proposed 
measure upon the precedent, waich re¬ 
ceived the stamp and sanction of every 
branch of the legislative authority. 

If lam light. Sir, in the view which 1 
have hitherto taken of the subject, and I 
trust I have said enough to satisfy, 1 shall 
proceed now to consider whether the mode 
recommended by the gentlemen opposite 
(constitutional as well as mine) is more 
constitutional than mine, or more expe¬ 
dient. 1 iist, 1 contend, that parliament 
will think in a case of this naturc^where 
wc are placed in such a siiuatioa, that 
what we have to do is litle less than to 
provide a ^temporary successor to the 
crowD—*1 contend. Sir, that in such a case 
parliament must and will be desirous of 
adopting some certain and defined mea¬ 
sure. There is not any thing more gene¬ 
rally to bo iamented, nor is there any thiqg 


which the cobstituiiob iQore 
avoids, titan the existence of mty UQcer: 
tainty with regard tp the sugceasiqit. of 
royal power. If, therefore, I find, 
tl^ rourac w'bich parliament has already 
adopted on a similar occasion is, unexcep¬ 
tionable in other respects, I aiu bound by 
every sound constitutional view >bf the 
subject to adhere to it; not because, if all 
were to be done again, something new 
might not be adopted ; but, because, hav¬ 
ing been once done, it is advisable to abide 
by the precedent. This 1 contend to be 
a true view of the subject, without a.com¬ 
parative examination of the two proposed 
courses. And what objection is thbre to 
the course which 1 propose, which does 
not equally exist to the course proposed 
by the gentlemen opposite? Are there 
not in fact many objections to their course 
which do not exkst in mine ? 1 have heard 
it argued on a former occasion that the 
proceeding by bill would be an assump¬ 
tion of legislative power by the twm Douses 
of parliament, and fell within thc^meaning 
of the statute of Charles IL which made 
is a prcinunire for any one to assert that the 
tw'o Houses had such power. But this ar¬ 
gument is as hostile to a proceeding by 
I Address as to a proceeding by a Bill, 
(No, no, from the Opposition benches.) 
Let those who think this a false staiep^ent, 
consider the subject a little.—-! uiainuin 
that the edect of proceeding by Address 
would be to legislate. The gentlemen 
opposite propose to address his roy^l 
highness the Prince of Wales. To become 
King } No; to become Regent. What is 
a Regent? Do the gentlemen opposite 
know'? Does the law know ? Does the con¬ 
stitution point out w hat are the duties of a 
Regent? But werc^fit particularly esta- 
blislied what pow'er a Ih gent should have, 
and what power he should not have, 
if the two Houses of parliament were to 
say to any individual, however near Uie 
throne, and however deserving of the 
throne, step into the throne,'* would 
not that be an act of legislation? {f not, 
what is r Is not taking power from one 
party lusd giving it to another an act of 
legislation? But supposing that the office 
of Regent were intelligible, and that bi^ 
rights and duties were strictly defined, 
what w'ould be bis first act alter his ap¬ 
pointment ? 1 apprehend the calling to¬ 
gether of bis Majesty’s parliament, 
would he call them together ? Would it 
not be by authorizing the individual 
who happened to be in possession of the 





gfeu seal, to p\)t the great real to some 
commission, either authorinng the Regent 
himself, in the name of bis M^esty, to 
open the parliament, or autboriaing comr 
missioners appointed by the Regent for 
that purpose? If it be an act of legisla¬ 
tion in us to authorise the individual hold¬ 
ing the great seal, to put that seal to a bill, 
would it not equally be an act of legisla¬ 
tion were we by an Aildress to authorise 
another individual to command the great 
seal to be so put ? 1 defy the utmost in¬ 
genuity of the hon. gentlemen opposite 
to shew how any one legislative act could 
be accomplished by the Resent without 
the use of the great seal, vimich nothing 
but the authority of the two houses of par- 
liametit during the suspension of the king¬ 
ly power, coiud warrant him in* using. 
It \\ould seem, however, by the argu¬ 
ments of the hon. gentlemen, that when 
the two houses of parliament direct the 
individual possessing the greatseal, to ap¬ 
ply it to a public instrument, it is an act 
of legislation; but that when they autho¬ 
rize some other person to direct thu same 
thing precisely to be done it is iwilbn act 
of legislation ! It is true that the one case 
is clearly and distinctly intelligible, and 
that the other is a little covered over and 
obscure, but the things are precisely and 
essentially the same notwithstanding. The 
authority of the Regent to ordor the great 
seal to be affixed to a public instrument, 
would be transferred through the two 
Houses of parliament.—It would not be the 
"authority of the Regent, but the authority 
of the two Houses of parliament. On one 
way or the other, therefore, it most be an 
act of legislation, and the only question 
for the committee to consider, which 
course upon the whole is more ex¬ 
pedient as well as more consistent with 
constitutional principle and parliamentary 
practice, to be adopted, in the discharge 
of these important duties, which the un^ 
happy necesrity of the occasion imposes 
upon parliament. 

I shall now. Sir, go on to consider the 
n^niier in which the two different mea¬ 
sures proposed would be accomplished. In 
a case of tliis description, is it nothing to 
preclude any proposition from being car¬ 
ried into eilect uy a single vote ? On a 
question which is no less, than to put the 
royal authority into other hands, ought 
we not to guard our proceedings with as 
much dclibration as possible, at least at 
much at the forms of parliament secure 
to ihe least important measure ? What 
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the geittlemen ippposlta |upopq|e. Is 
transfer the whole.regal autboruy bya 
sin^e vote ? Am 1 taupderstimd that Ihe^ 
proposers of the Address are willing/So 
transmit the whole power of the crowns 
without limit, qoalificatioo, or reserve, qt 
that in this mode of legislating by Add ressy 
it is intended to specify any limit or qua* 
liiicatioD in the body of the Address ? It. 
appeared to me. Sir, that 1 received tbo* 
universal assent of the committee, wheW’ 
I said, that it was necessary to provide^ 
means by which his Majesty misht be en* 
abled to resume the royad authority on, 
his recovery. Are we to make a Regent., 
without such a provisloa ? Are- we to. 
leave him to advisers who-may mislead 
him, for regents may be misled as well as 
kings ? Are we then to leave all those 
points solely to the wisdom and consider-, 
ation of the Regent’s advisees ? Would this 
be a fair execution of our double trust? 
More particularly, would it be a fair 
execution of that part of our tfust, by 
which we are bound to secure to his Ma* 
jesty, on his restoration to health, the re?. 
storation of his undiminishccl authority ? I. 
am persuaded. Sir, that no one will sup¬ 
pose that either in the observations which 
1 have made, or in the observations which 
1 shall make, 1 mean any thing incompa¬ 
tible wiih the utmost possible re.spect for . 
the character of bis royal highness the 
Prince of Wales. But Jet me remind 
those who are now willing to intrust imr 
mediate power into the bands of his royal 
highness, in the strict confidence that thnc 
power would not be abused, what have 
been their sentiments on similar subjects. 
If it were a question which related to his 
royal highness’s character, I would say . 
—let those gentlemen appreciate that 
character as highly as it cfeserves to be . 
appreciated ; let them exalt it as highly 
as their imagination^ will permit them; 
the higher they establish, the higher they 
raise his royal highness’s character, the , 
more cautious ought we to be not to esta¬ 
blish a precedent of power devolving into 
the hands pf an oflScer, not from a consi-. 
deration of the difficulties which would at¬ 
tend a just limitation of th^t power,, bpt 
frdb the merits of the individum on wlmm 
it is conferred. In proportion as those, 
merits are distinguished, ought we tq be,, 
cautious in our proceedings, lest we le-, 
gislate beneficially, perhaps fpr the pr^e- 
sent age, but, for what we know, mosi^nir , 
juriously for future ages. Let the ^om- 
mluee consideri^ Sir, now far it,might 
S 





ilfoto iQ0er s«eb « }»nncipte^.to ht esto^ 
, Wshcd as that assert^ bjr l!he gentlemen 
Opposite. If iti a future period of the Bri« 
tish iiisto^> the monarch should be af*, 
Hicted with a calamity similar to that 
which his Majesty is now unhappily en¬ 
during, and if the apparent successor^to 
tbcrthronej at the period I am imagining, 
should be of a character the rererse of 
that of his royal highness the Prince of 
Whies, how inridious, how dangerous, 

' would the duty of parliament become ? 
With Such a precedent they could not 
deny that it had been deemed wise, in a 
innllar case, to iitrest the heir apparent 
with (bll' and immediate power; they 
must therefore be driven broadly to state 
that that which was wise in the reign of 
George III. would'not be wise in the pe- 
liod at which they lived. I challenge any 
person, therefore, to show that character 
%vill justify a departure from the princi¬ 
ples of w^se legislation, whatever may be 
tlie opinion of other persons upon other 
parts of the subject.-^Whether they con¬ 
sider the restraints as too many or too few 
—whether they consider the limitations 
as too much' or too little determined, 1 
call upon the committee to determine this 
ithportant constitutional question, w'hiK^t 
they-are yet competent to do it, and be¬ 
fore they formally sanction the possibi¬ 
lity of a negative upon their decisions. 

As to the appeal which has been made 
to the precedent of the Revolution; 1 
most stiH contend the circumstances are 
wholly different. At the periodof the 
ttevollitton the House will recollect that 
another monarch was placed on the throne. 
The throne was then vacant; it is not so 
now. Now, a new office is to be created, 
to be executed in the King's name: tlieit, 
only an old one was to be filled up. The 
cases are far from being parallel, and the 
reasoning that is dcriWd from the one, is 
ihapplic^le to the other. An hon. gent, 
indeedi the other evening adverted to the 
Address from the parliament of Ireland, to 
bis royal highness the prince of Wales in 
178S, and contended that aAer the Union 
the precedents of one parliament were as 
^{ood as those of another. Wit b respect j^p 
^. different aituations of Ireland and of 
Britain at that period, I will not 
Siler.Jnto any discussion, but 1 beg leave 
a remark on the ^comparative 
validiijrvdf the precedent brought forward 
hy the h#vt, gi^t., and that adduced by 
amelf... tl^bave shewn how the parlia- 
acted upon the result 


of iin examination ofihe> history aiM 90 a- 
slitotion of the country*. and how the pr^ 
cedentihen established has been confermed 
by the same and subsequent parliaments* 
But what has been the conduct pursaed 
in Ireland? There, the lord licinenant 
(the marquis of Buckingham) refused to 
transmit to this country the Address which 
that Parliament had voted to the Prince of 
Wales. What was done respecting that 
refusal ? After the recovery of his Majes* 
ty, were any measures taken there upon 
the subject? Did any body hear of an 
impeachment of the marquis of Bucking¬ 
ham, or of any proceeding having been 
instituted against him, or relating to hts 
refusal? Was there any such proceeding 
resorted to,inany succeeding pai’liament? 
No! 1 am aware, 1 may be told, that there 
was a vote of censure; but could gentle¬ 
men say that any thing was done in con¬ 
sequence of that Vote ? Quite the contrary 
was the case with respect to our precedent 
of 1788. Our whole legislature after- 
w'ards acted upon it: all the three brandies 
of the caostitution acknuwletlged and act¬ 
ed npem it. In Ireland, the measure of an 
Address, was, at the most, only sanctioned 
by two branches of the legislature, and 
this could make no small difference with 
respect to the authority of the two prece¬ 
dents.—Having thus endeavoured to go 
through the leading points of this measure, 
having endeavoured also to point out the 
distinctions between it and the plan pro¬ 
posed by gentlemen over the way, and 
having shewn the preference which in my 
opinion is due to the mode of proceeding 
1 have submitted, I hope I have redeemed 
my pledge given upon a* former night to 
state distinctly, my view of this important 
subject, grounded on the acknowledged 
and confirmed precedent of ] 788; a pledge, 
that there was nothing in my proposition 
unconstitutional in its principles or prac¬ 
tice, derogatory to the royal dignity, or 
itisuhing to hi.s royal highness the heir 
apparent to the crowm. But, if my opi¬ 
nions were like those of some others^ in 
favour of conferring the unrestricted and 
unlimited powers of monarchy on tbe Re¬ 
gent, still I would sav* that, even in that 
case, it ought to be done by Bill and not 
by Address. As no chiim of right has been 
stated on this occasion, it is quite unneees^^ 
sary for me to dwell on that subject, which 
1 must presume to be settled. If any such 
claim-were brought into consideration, 
I must be allowed here to remark, that it 
would the measures^ 
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eklier Ihftt afBtl],tirthat«f<Adi^ T» 
the wisdom of Ute House thieni sfaaM leave 
the decaion upon this erdat ^uestioiiy cou^ 
scixMM'and eoiifident, mtila tbe course of 
procseedincg which 1 shall have tbO honour 
to subintt^ and which I have just detailed 
to the Committee, 1 have taken that line, 
which in my humble judgment is most 
consi&tent with a due regard m the Imnonr 
of the King, and the true interests of the 
people — most conformable to the dig* 
nity of the crown and the principles of 
the constitution.*—The right hon. gent, 
then proposed the first Hesolution, which 
was read by the chairman, and carried 
mm, €on^ 

He then rose, and moved the second 
Resolution, which was read by the chair¬ 
man; and bn his potting the question 
that it do pass, 

Sir Francis Burdett rose and said, that 
before that House could come to a decision 
upon this question, tliey ought to have 
ascertained the opinions of their constitu¬ 
ents respecting it. With regard to the 
Resolution then under consideration, he 
could not bring himself by any meaiia to 
concur in any Resolution, which, speaking 
of the present parliament, called it ** the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, and Com¬ 
mons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, lawfully, fully, and 
freeiy» representing all the estates of the 
people of this realm.'' To this assertion, 
it was peifectly impossible for him ever 
to give his assent. He dettied, and was 
always ready to appeal to facts in support 
and in proof qf his denial of such an as¬ 
sumption. If they were nut so, the people 
of thi>« country ought to be taken at least 
into some consideration, on this important 
occasion. The right hon. gent, who had 
just sat down had alluded to fine-spun 
schemes, which he supposed to be in 
the ima^naiion of tliose who happened 
to differ from him in opinion. He (sir h\ 
Burdett] had nothing to do with fine¬ 
spun schemes: it was not even the prin¬ 
ciple contained in the second Resofution 
that he would condemn; but he would 
ever strenuously deny that it stated cor- 
nectly a fact, when it asserted that House 
to be a body of representatives « legally, 
fully, and freely representing the estates 
of the realm.". (Disapprobation.] This, 
he would deny* and particularly as ap¬ 
plied to parliaments cd* later date> and to 
this parltamem especially, whose conduct 
had put parliament itself in this predica¬ 
ment, that k bad lost its former credit 


with which 

had doneao which had brought 

it into disrepute^ that toe cotrld never con* 
sent that it should pass a Resolution cont 
tainingwhat was so contradktoiy to truth, 
to the notorious facts that had fieen oflered 
to be proved at the bar, of thowmner in 
which seats were obtained in that House, 
of the corruption that prevailed in it—-of *, 
the undeniable abuse by peers return¬ 
ing 144 of its members to that House. 
[Here the cry of disapprobation was re* 
newed very strongly for some time.} The 
hon. baronet .having resumed, said, tha^ 
he felt it his duty to protest against such, 
proceedings; that in a situation so extra¬ 
ordinary, the voice of the people should 
be collected; and notwithstanding aH 
that was said by the right hon, gent, be ‘ 
was convinced, that there was no case in 
which the analogy to the present was so 
complete as tbs^ of the Revolution. The 
right hon. gent, bad mereljHibSff^ 
there was no analogy between that and. 
the present, but he had'proved nothing. 
What was the case at the Revolution*? n 
was a rase of incapacity of the sovereigtu 
not a case of that personally afflicting 
nature which was unfortunately the'mala¬ 
dy of his present Majesty, and which 
I every feeling man must deplore. No! it 
was an incapacity arising from a religious 
bigotry. That was the species of insanity 
which*led naturally to disorder,and which 
I the constitution of this country could not 
endure. It was, therefore, an incapacity 
to exercise constitutionally the re'^al func¬ 
tions. It was contended* at that time by 
some, that the throne was not vacant. 
That w'as answered by others, Prove to 
us by some act of the kingly office that 
the throne is full.'^ It mattered not to 
the interests of the natron whether bigotry 
or wickedness, or t^e severe hand of af¬ 
fliction which presseii on the present Kiiig> 
rendered the sovereign incapable of per¬ 
forming the duties of the Iringly office. 
In either case, our great business, on 
knowing the fact, was not an examination 
into the cause, but the adoption of' the 
I remedy. But how had tBie right now 
aj^rted devolved on that House ? ilow 
could this be shewn by the fq^ms ^ spirit 
of the constitution ? How ^ould gentle¬ 
men prove that the constitution was not 
destroyed, when that vital mrgan of a free 
people, the Commons House, was no¬ 
toriously corrupt, and when that high 
power from which alt rank proceeded, and 
without which no legal governmentcouM 
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^nof ibe tij^bUioAi genu^vent directly 
lig.tb« subyer^ipn x>tthe d^skuution. Thti 
was a Rev^laiioiij only witk this difference 
from that of 1688^ tl»U in that r.ase^ the 
people of this couatl^y were counted for 
•omething. I'bea the city of Londons 
the, .respectable gentry thVougbpot the 
c^ntcy, feekoiiing all members who 
had sat in. parliament from the U»t par* 
liament ojE^CWles were called (o^ 
g^ber iik a Cunrention Parliament^ to 
seittld ,tbe great interests of the state, and 
ra^ii6<dy the defect in the kii^ly branch of 
f^^jConstitutiom Now, indeed^ the pro* 
t^i^iogs were fiir from similar-^-were 
i^ely >dt^erent. Now, a House ef Com* 
ntop,. without any appeal to the people^ 
tkl^r constitoeatB, usurped power for them- 
fO^res* V A. House of CommonsT-^ mem^ 
her of which had been turned out of his 
seat .for not voting as ministers desired ; 
-r* A H ou a ajp which a minisfec had 
been accuse^ in connection with a noble 
}<)|rdi of traQSctiog'for seats bouse that 

higd sdlowed lord Melville to tell them, 
t|lat be would gUe ^om no account of his 
smpVication of the jpublic money; — a House 
that had endeavoured to cover with oblivion 
the disastrous and disgraceful expedition 
to 'Vl^aicberen! He had read of various 
aMoUationsgiven to former pai liaments— 
of the Long Parliament, of the Rump 
Fai^liament, of the Unlearned Parliament 
(Pariiamcnium indoctum): but if a name 
W^se to be, sought in order to designate and 
to express the peculiar character and roe- 
rit^ of this Parliament, it would probably 
be be^ deslgnaled by theappellationof the 
M^alcberen Parliament. (Hearl Hear!) 
Ibkty years ago. Sir George Saville bad 
that the House of Commons were as 
iimcli the represents^tives of any other 
^ they were of the people of Great 
Briimn^. And what b*ad been done since 
to, yi^ipe off that reproach ? The plan which 
the right honoura^e gentleman would par^ 
suade the House an to agree, to, was to make 
hini governor of the oousitryA andJo let 
him put the crown into his .pocket! The 
precedent.of .l788 wasforinedvand was now 
pu/sued by ihgt same faction which 
" ipiiptny y^ars prevailed in the country, 
i tn’ach disadvantage to its best i ights 
arests, and without any other view' 
^^j^oold discover, except that of re- 
0WUp4aoee and emolumentB. 

aotl Ihlly repre- 
thoy feel the difli- 



Of sufeb an idea eemd wanld^iayr^ TbiaSi 
Jacobiiiism But hk jimhiiai; mre^b^ 
Coke andvMco Juutiae Bl^kstOiie. t 

ingoftbe. law wf Parliaments lord 'Culm 
said, in allusion to fomtar branaaetioiis^ 
that we heard of the Lex et Consoetodo 
Parliamemi/^ bdt by what he called • 
novel device the Houses could confer With 
each other, when parliament could not couk 
fer with its constituents. Bid gentlemen 
'seriously think that parliament ought not 
to take the people a little into codside* 
ration ? dud^ Blackstone said, that the 
constitution bad three distinct branches or 
powers. He had explained its exceUen«> 
cies by shewing the independence of those^ 
branches. *' How dangerous/* said tbat 
learned judge, it woeid be, were peers 
to iuterfefe in the elections of the com-* 
mons, and exercise the right of taxing the 
people !'* The people were to be protected 
by the power of the crown against an 
oligarchy, or a faction of nobles, and they 
were tliemselves to be represented by the 
Commons. Judgp Blackstone compared 
the constitution to a machine niov^ by 
three weights; the body not taking ihe 
direction of either, but taking the ri^t di¬ 
rection of the plenum of the force, and not 
.liable to be overturned but by destroying 
the equilibrium between one ^anchof the 
legislature and the rest. Mr. Paine, writ* 
ing about monarchy, had asked, Whether 
it was a metaphor, a trick, or a cheat ? 
What would the right hon. gent, say in 
answer to such questions? Would he teH 
them, it w^as useful and necessary ? Would 
he say, what were its services? What an¬ 
swer would he make ? He shewed by his 
conduct at least, that it could be done 
without. Whether he proceeded to re¬ 
place the whole monarchy in all its powers, 
or limited it, in whatever hands be placed 
it, (for the bon. baronet would not say 
there was any right in any individual, 
since there was no law on the subject that 
gave such a right, and the Prince, there¬ 
fore, might have no more right than any 
othei ); yet be would affirm, that they, thia 
House of Commons, bad farleie pretensions 
and claims to the executive government 
of the country, than the heir appaieiit to 
the throne.—He did not pretemi to main¬ 
tain the right; but taking the expediency 
of the case tmo considt^^aiion, he would 
ask, cuuld xny thing be more easy tiian to 
supply ttbe vacancy in the same mannec 
HI wbicb would be supplied by law ia 
the event V tbe King^s death ?* Wx* it hot 
expedient and more analogous to the 
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nibere byie|i(«l It iN^bald hi 4ii« 

time ge r Was not thit hotter tb«(n to go 
oii'^ia sttOti periious timosi^l^a rieak end 
divided governffiem^ Could any^thing be 
mere tikdy to crsmp end paralyse all the 
eaergiee of the codtitry iHan an eaeoitive 
in each a slate } If it was true that the 
kingly office had too much power* co&md . 
it If the King had moVe than wds ne- i 
cessary to animate exertions* to reward 
raeHt* and to repress crimWi by punish*' 
ments* it was as necessary to take it front 
a King as from a Eegent. We ought» at 
ah titaes* to have an entire executive; bm 
espeeialiy now. As to what was said of the 
diaracter of the King, wlioae unfortunate 
ittafady he deplored as much a3 any man* 
when he heard such observations* always 
coupled with the panegyrics of worst 
aiiid most unfononate of ministers on their 
own conduct* notwithstanding all his I 
wishes to control and check his feelings* 
considering thexircumstances of the case* 
he must say that it was a little more than 
be could endure to hear the praises of such 
grievous exactions and heavy calamities as 
the country had never before been made to 
se^. 

He could not omit to take that oppor- 
tuiiHy^'Of saying a few words respecting 
the examination of his Majesty's physi¬ 
cians : and here* he must observe, that it 
appeared to him perfc^ tiy clear that the 
King had never been thorooghly well 
since the year 17 b8. it appeared that the 
public had been deceived upon this sub¬ 
ject. (Disapprobation.) Ministers had 
dared to carry on the government in such 
circumstances while the executive was in 
the Weak state* which now appeared. It 
was a lamentable* a contemptible thing 
to employ time in such examinations of 
the physicians as to their opinions or con* 
jectures when the King Would return to 
what they called a state of competence to 
tlie exercise of his royal functions. Mi* 
nisiers proposed in the present state of de¬ 
fect in thut'vltsl organ of the constitution* 
without which the legislation of the coun¬ 
try could not be curried on* to bring in 
and pass a bill* un act of parliament* in 
the face of another act of purliament of 
the 29ih of Charles 11. expressly denying 
the legality of such a proceeding by the 
two Houses without the kingly power. 
They proposed further, to make out a 
cOmtivission* parpen ting to give the assent 
of the King to their bill. The Whole bore* 
and must bekr to the people* the appdiito 


anee of a flWtfS ifitf a ihani. Re would 
affiriii theretoto^^eb^dehtly*th'atin adopt¬ 
ing that course dr the Chancellor of 
the Etehetpter.weto abdut to make a king: 
That the minrster was makiifg a king to 
put^ into his own pocket I if he could per* 
auade the House to remain so tong witb^* 
out a king* and then make one fbkhis own 
purpose* now could he avoid the unpalat^ 
able Concluaion drawn by some persons 
unfriendly to the constitution of this landf 
The House had in a former Session* ap* 
pointed a commiUee to consider and re¬ 
port upon the dumber of sinecures. Upon 
the right bon. gent.^s plan, illustrated by 
his conduct for the last'two months* he 
might as well refer the highest office in 
the state to that committee. But for dif¬ 
ferent opinions indeed did he (sir Francis) 
entertain of the use and dignity of the ou 
doe of the King! He thought that the 
King ought to be a great arid an efficient 
magistrate. It would be little less than 
treason to the constitution and the coim* 
try to oOritinUe to go on passively as. we 
had done for some time* or to refrain from 
the declaration of his o^nion on this most 
important occasion. What did it signHy 
to the country* then, by whi\t names and 
distinctions physicians called or dcpfined 
delirium and insanity* and so forth ? Was 
it* he would ask* ht or safe that when (he 
King was incapacitated by either* such a 
state of government should go on* vacilhirt* 
ing* from time to time; ministers some¬ 
times concealing the facts from the publtc* 
and at other times unable to conceal them f 
If an eifectoal recipe were wanted for 
making confusion in the country* he never 
heard of* nor could he imagine any thing 
better for ihht purpose* than the scheme 
of the minister! One of the phystoians* sir 
H. Halford* it appeared^ faad thought his 
Majesty fit for transj^cting nUbliC business 
between the i?5th and i?7tn of October* 
and another physician* Dr. Bailey* thougl^ 
he n^s not. Should the safety and th^' 
happiness of this country rest upon su<^ 
lamentable uncertainty r He muM skj^, 
that he thought the provision to ^ 
made ought to be a permanent pravisidn« 
Who could Say* under alk the circum¬ 
stances of the caae* what copse<|deBcea 
might happen ^ dubpose* for imtafice* the 
invasion of Ireland* by a Ttoheh krmy. 
Might not the idtelligeuce it sudi ill 
event seriously adhet his Msjesty^s health} 
He had heard that some physitrsn hod 
Cribed the .greatest' daitoer to^bb anprb^ 
Bonded to tM Ki^f% mhb 





iiriMi^:froin ^b«i oienjtunimgto hk 
tomriiftfn subjects. But wHbout dwreUiiig 
Idiger ontopics^ upon whieh it wes to him 
most paialul tp touchy he . most^repest, that 
he considered it to be a species of treason 
to the country to siiffiBr (be government of 
it to continue longer in such a state. He 
objected to all the Resolutions except the 
hm. That was^ imfortunaiely^ too clearly 
true. To, the eecond he had stated an in- 
sumottutabie objection, because, it con- 
tmned assumption respecting the 

charai^or' and composition of that House. 
To (be third, he objected entirely, because 
he consideied it to be contrary to the fua- 
dateental .principles of the constitution. 
Whattview had the right bon. gent, en¬ 
tertained lor tliese six weeks past but that 
of delay ^ Was not that in his view still, 
in fthe^ measures he adopted ? What was 
there in what he did then propose which 
he might not havedone before ?-*-The hon. 
baronet entered his solemn protest against 
the whole of the proceedings, as miserable 
ahapas <tnd pretences—as aiming a mortal 
stab at the constitution of the country— 
and making, an oligarchical House of 
Commons, varnished over with forms, to 


stinence from aerim^y aisd die ifUmstCii 
; of party feeJinga, wmch presented to the- 
country :a cheering spectado, and, one' 
widely differing from that exhibited in the 
year 1788^ Now, whatever gratification' 
he, as one of the persons of his side of the 
I House implicated in this praise, might 
feel from the compliment, he must sav, 
that he could see no reason why the rigiit 
hon. grnt. should have travelled out of bis 
way to commend them, at the expence of 
throwing obloquy on those, the most of 
whom were now consigned to the grave; 
—Why he should have gone out of bis 
wi^ to revive, if he could, that intemper4 
anee and acrimony which he deprecated^ 
—(Hear, hear.)—He united with tlie right 
I hon. ^nt. in his expressions of admiration 
of the talents possessed by the great men' 
who took the lead in the political affairs 
of that day; but he must still say he 
thought the right hon. gent, might have 
left their frailties, if they had any, to 
sleep in the graves of the illustrious dead, 
nor rake up the ashes of a Fox or a Pitt, 
for the purpose of unnecessary censure.— 
(Hear.)—The right hon. gent, had told 
them, that he understood from what had. 


govern the country. He should therefore 
atBoerely vote against the second and third 
Bmolutions. 

. Tbe second Resolution was then read 
and passed with the dissent of sir Francis 
Bu niett, but without a division. i 

Hm Gsxmcellor tf the Exchequer then 
moved tbe third Resolution, which was 
aocordingly read by the chairman, and 
cei his putting tbe question, 

Mr. ,Pon8onh^ rose and said, that in all 
that hod iallen from the right hon. gent, 
relative to the extent of tbe heavy cala¬ 
mity that bad befallen the country—in all 
the expressions of the affliction which 
must,be felt upon thijt melancholy occa- 
^ofl, <ai|d in all tbe assurances of au ction 
to 4fae a(wefeiga,frf)in tbe House and from 
the people# he most bear^ly concurred. 
He also warmlv participated with him in 
tbe wish and the hope that his,Majesty 
.might SQon recover his heaJtli in so com¬ 
plete, a manner as to be enabled to renew 
exercise of ail his royal functions, now, 
rndkip^y for the nation, suspended by a 
■IPre malady. But in almost every thing 
PS^^jdifflered from tbe right hon. gent. 

bon. gent, bad said, and had 
cpogMi^ll^ them''pn the circumstance, 

House on 

ibff bad been heretofore 

gravity and ab- 


fallen from him (Mr. Ponsonby) on a for¬ 
mer night, that an objection would be 
taken to his third Resolution, as ndf^beiiig 
conformable to the British constitution; 
and assuming the principle to hate been 
acquiesced in on the former occasion, had 
called on the gentlemen on his side, as the 
successors and inheritors of those who le^ 
gislated in I 7 S 0 , to follow their example, 
and defend by its adoption in this instance, 
the rights of the King and the liberties of 
tbe subject. For his part, he was not the 
inheritor of any man’s principles, but the 
asserter of his own;—and tie defied the 
light hon. gent., or any other hon. gent, 
to shew that, during his life, he had ever 
been guilty of any political inconsistency. 
In tbe year 1788, he thought the course 
adopted by the British parnament uncon¬ 
stitutional, and he thought so still, on tbe 
grounds which he would now proceed to 
stale to the committee. 

The right hon. gent, had said, that there 
was no analogy between the difficulties 
with which this country was embarrased 
at the period of the Revolutioii, and at 
the present time, and that consequently a 
difierent course of proceeding was now 
necessary. Bm for his own part he rather 
agree 4 w.tb the hon. baionet who pre¬ 
ceded btitt, that there was much parity 
h||^ween tte cases; What was ^ case 
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whicb at present they were cabled on to 
provide for?i«»-iAn absence of the exercise 
of the kingly power. What was the 
cause of this absence ?•<—Not the abdica¬ 
tion of the monarch, but his incapacity 
to execute the duties of the regal station. 
It was to supply the deficiency that the 
parliament then, as they did now, met to 
deliberate. The person was absent then 
—now the mind—and in this consisted 
the defect which they, were bound to sup¬ 
ply. But in what way did the.right hon. 
gent, propose to proceed for the purpose of 
accomplishing so desirable and necessary 
purpose? The mode proposed by him 
was to supply the mental incapacity 
which existed, by a Bill—an act which 
implied the assent- and consent of the 
three branches of legislature, and of that 
very branch whose incapacity rendered it 
necessary, and on which incapacity it 
rested as the ground for its necessity !—It 
was an act by the Commons and by the 
Lords, directing by their authority the 
royal assent to be given to that public 
instrument by which the King was de¬ 
clared incapable of the exercise of regal 
authority ! It was, indeed, to make in¬ 
capacity capable—to make insanity ra¬ 
tional, and to call on the monarch, whose 
powers were suspended, to declare his 
successor till such time as it might 
please Providence to restore them ! Were 
they themselves then rational ? Were 
they capable? Could they then be in 
|>ossession of their sound senses if they 
yielded to such a proposition? Never 
let the' greatest advocate for protest 
t:uitism; never let the most captious 
censurer of the catholic religion, call 
transubstantiaiion a fallacy, for it was 
no greater mockery in the priest to de¬ 
clare that to be true, against the evidence 
of the senses of the people, than for a 
grave legislature to aliect to procure an 
assent from one declared to be incapable 
of giving it 1 Let Uie right hon. gent, try 
his utmost to persuade them into such a 
measure, but he trusted they would never 
be guilty of so palpable an absurdity. 
He (Mr. Perceval) might think it suffi¬ 
cient to tell them he had found a prece¬ 
dent in the year 1789, which being fol- 
i^ed, the King, on resuming his autho¬ 
rity, would ratify what had been done 
during the suspension, as he had done in 
the former case, in which, however, it 
should always be. remembered that the 
same ministers ^continued in office. Did 
be think that was sufficient to establtah 


this precedebt uit fight, fit, tegftl^tid con-^ 
stitutional, agemst m dictates of comratm 
sense and'^reasoti ? right hon. geilL 
bad undoubtedly informed^ them in his 
Btat^nent, that on his resumption of the 
royal functions,'his Majesty issued a new 
commission and gave his" assent to the 
bills which had been previously in peo-^ 
gress, in both Houses. But he mast ob*. 
serve that Whatever might have been 
urged against the bill bemre that period,' 
from the time this new commission was 
issued and assent given to the bills which' 
had passed; from that time the parlia¬ 
mentary proceeding was as complete as it 
was at the revolution, when the parlia-' 
ment ratified what had been done by the 
convention. The right bon. gent.* had 
also stated to them, that it was their doty 
as their right, to provide for the deficiency 
in the executive, which arose from tlie 
incompetency of the monarch to fulfil 
the regal functions. He was, he would 
readily admit, of the same opinion,^ and 
only wished to inquire and ascertain w}m 
it was they were thus called on to do, and 
what was the proper and constitutional 
method of executing their purpose. If 
they considered these points, they must 
sec that it was surely iheir first diitty to 
provide for this incompetence by sup¬ 
plying the deficiency, with one compe¬ 
tent to the discharge of the royal func'^ 
tions, and likely to discharge them with a? 
free mind and disinterested purpose— 
one mentally competent to fill up all the 
functions of the station and witK the full 
authority of the legislature—one able to 
exercise the regal powers in the same 
manner as the King himself could do, 
were he not prevented from its cxeroise 
by indisposition. The right hon. gent, 
had, however, gone still further in his- 
assumptions, and asserted that it was tho 
right of the two Houses, to have the conip 
mand of the ^reat seal ; but he must oth- 
serve of the right hon. gent, that he had 
confined himself to the assertion, and had 
neither thought it necessary to quote the 
law of the land; nor any principle of the 
constitution, in .support of this novel 
argument. For, be would ask, %vhose 
great seal it was that wa^thus assetted to 
be at the command of the two Houses ^ 
It was tlie King’s great seal, not the great 
seal of the House of Commons, or of the 
House of Lords, of of both Houses together. 
The King made it act, and if the King 
could not direct the lord ChaDcellor to 
dse it, it was not competestfoe my otim 
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pKimt to attempt it tiie Kiotec^mM kii litiHl» lutid ift whkh Im bad^marM 
IMI direct him (the lord Chaneellhr)> cooM oat the pamgei referred to. In thii ivner* 
tile Housciof Parlitimt nr supply the defeei, val between the 23th of April and 29tfa ef 
Mid take upop to grveeocb direct May, mi MplicaLion w«i made from the 
tion ? They certainly hw nbt either by Home of Cooiinons to the House of Lords 
the law or the constuoiioii, any authority lo put (he f[reat seal into acirnty, aint the 
of the Und intrmted to them. But by reasons assigned for tins request were, 
the plan now proposed, they were called that from its suspension the courts of jus* 
on to begin by usurping an authority Uiey ticc were at a stand, and could not proceed 
did not possess o?er the great seal* and to with tiie execution of (hrir duties, without 
moke it act conformably to their own that inensuie being resorted to. This ap* 
iqiioions. It wa.\ imi^ssible forbimto coo.* plication was more than once renewed, 
sent to this usurpation; and though the but the Lords would not take any step 
right hon. gent, bad declined seeking for with the Commons in the matier; and in 
n£er precedents than that one of 17S8* point of fact the great seal never had been 
which answered his own purpose, and put into activity till the Restoration of the 
indeed denied that any other analogous KingJiad taken place, and Charles 2 him** 
to the present'case existed; he begged seif made out orders for the use of it. He 
leave to call on the Committee to exa* was aware that it might be urged, that this 
mine with him a little into those which, seal was not that of Charles but (hat of 
in hts mind, were parallel and applicable the Republic—of some of the parties that 
to the situation in which they now stood, in that time of anarchy had gained an as- 
and to inquire if the assertion of the right cendancy ; or of Oliver Cromwell, in 
hoBu gent, was warranted. some of his assemblies which he called 

Since the era,Wrhen the constitution as- parliaments: but it was that seal by 
aumed a more exact and methodical form which the Convention Parliament acted 
than it before posaessed, and the exercise and dispensed lavrs to the country. The 
of the powers of the different branches of Lords, however, did not act as solicited, 
which it was composed were more deffned and the Commons gave up their proposi- 
and ifctter understood, onlyl;wo analogous tion, as they discovered that the great 
cam had ariien-^ihese were, the Hestora- seal could not be put in a state of activity 
tion, and the Revolution. In the first, the w'itiiout the King. 

King was to he restored; in the second. The other period to which he had al¬ 
to be created; but in neither was a pro- luded was the Revolution. Of this the 
eeeding similar to that novr proposed, rc- right lion. gent, had affirmed that there 
ocxminandod pr adopted, as it had unfortu- was no analogy between that period and 
natelr been by <hc legislature in 1788. the present time, as a King was then to be 
On the first of these occasions, Uiey would made; while on the contrary, now, a defi- 
ffnd entered on tiu ir own Journals, ns the ciency of the royal functions only was to bo 
ground for tbc proceeding*? of the coiiven- supplied. Before, however, he should f>ro- 
tion>which emanated from the Rump Par- ceed on this topic, be begged, in the first 
tiament, the Letter and BLcUr.ition of king instance, to notice that the hon. bart. (sir 
Charles 2, from Breda***. This wa*= the F. Burdeit) was not correct in hjs quota** 
first entry, mid this tbfrefore was the ba«iti, tion from hislor> as applying to it.--*It 
the fenndalion for all that followed. The was nut as he (sir F. Burdeti) said, tlie 
letter from the Kingi which accompanied Convention composed of all those who had 
the. declaration, was delivered on the been membcis of parliament in the reign 
23th of ApHl, and he arrirod in London of Charles 2, of 130 citizens from the city 
on the of May. He mentioned those of London, a deputation from tite aldermen 
things for the purpose of calling their at- and from other bodies; it was not this 
tentioo to a very material consideration. Convention which tendered the crown to 
but being unwilfing to take up their time the Prince of Orange. They only ad- 
||^#eAding from the statutes, at length, dressed tlie Prince to call a parliament, 
■jjtot was applicable to hh argument, her ronsistingofmembers to be returned from 
ppajfl briefly notice the relevant parts, the different counties, cities, and boroughs, 
ai^ wefur for the accuracyi of his state- which before sent members to the House ; 
menta to volume on which he bad laid and it was the parliament so chosen and 

.. . ■■ —.. ■ ■ assembled by such writs, issued in pur- 

See OaU^'t Parliameiitary History, suance of this address, that made the ten- 
vel. 4,.p. 13, dor of the Crown ascribed by the hon. 

. baronet to the preceding Convention. 
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He would now»> wkb'^be leaye of . the ciencjr jo power^. ^ . Be ep|i14^ 

Ooirakwe^lurii tothe exaniiitalion of the not see the Yofoe of Ibie arg)m€ii||«pii* 
parity between that time and the present, tbe contrary, it seemed to him to bail Iho; 
At the iievnlution, the national interests, other way. For to make a K*ng weapon 
emhraeed in, the deliberations of parlia- ramouot to thc< mere remedying of a de^ 
nien^, were of greater consequence andq feet; and therefore, if proceeding by way^ 
vitaUty than any that on this occasion of Address was thought sufficient in tbo, 
ewer could come under their considera- greater cause, it must of course be consi- 


tioiL> /fheir religion was attacked ; their 
liberties were endangered; and the King, 
aaeumiiig rights which, by the constitution, 
did not belong to him, went so far as to 
iook on parliament as a nuisance, and to 
attempt to exclude them from all power 
in die legislature and all coiitroul over his 
gi n uiieiit. The people had then to as- 

sei ' thing; their religion, their con- 
•tp.- and all that was devir to them as 

fret and as Britons. There were at 

that .««:;ae flourishing, men who well under- 
filood the constitution both from theory 
and pinctiee; men who had lived through 
a turl.uit nt, but also an enlightened pe¬ 
riod, whi-ii political information and dis¬ 
cussion were rarried to the highest pitch 
of refineineul and perfection. 'fhey 
deicriniiied to place the Crown on 
the heads of the prince and princess of 
Orange, and it could not be doubted, 
but in tbeir endeavours to effect this, they 
would do it in the most constitutional 
manner, and in a way most likely to pro¬ 
mote the security of their ow'n rights. 
But they never thought of such a plan as 
that now offered by the right hoii. gentle¬ 
man. They, indeed, proceeded, accord* 
ing to their views of the constitution, in a 
manner widely different from that which 
the right hon. gent, recommended. Upon 
reading the understood compact between 
the elected sovereign and the country, 
upon which the Bill of Rights was founded, 
in the presence of William and Mary in 
parliament, they immediately proclaimed 
them King and Queen of Great Britain. 
They did not think it necessary to 
recourse to fraud or fiction, or to make 
the great seal act without the authority of 
the power to which it constitutionally ap¬ 
pertained. They thought the declaration 
of the two Houses expressive of tbe condi- 
Ition on which they recognised their new 
sovereigns, sufficient to establish the 
throne of William and Mary, and there¬ 
with to provide an adequate security for 
their own religion and liberties. But the 
right hon. gent, had drawn a distinction 
between that case and the present, a dis¬ 
tinction, because that proceeding was to 
mftke a King.^ilus only to supply a defi- 

TOl. xviit. 


dered as sufficient in the lesser emergency. 

With regard to the proposition to pro¬ 
ceed by way of Bill, be was really 
astonished that tbe right hon. gent. coul4 
ever have offered it. Unlike cooimoa 
cases, the more he contemplated it the 
more his astonishment iocreased—the 
more he was lost in surprize that ever the 
British parliament could at any time have 
adopted, or that having adopted it once, 
it should ever again be submitted as an 
cxanifde fitting for them to follow, on tHe 
recurrence of a similar situation. To this 
Bill it would be necessary to have the 
royal assent before it could be efficient or 
complete; and he would be glad to be 
informed by the right hon. gent, or any 
hon- gent, on his side, how this royal as- 
s^t could be given or known ? It could 
not be acknowledged by the law of the 
land ? for the law said that the royal as* 
sent must be given by the King personally 
in full parliament, or by commissioners 
appointed by letters patent under the'sigfi 
manual.—Tiiis was the law by statute of 
the asd of Henry 8 —^The Jaw declared 
that there were but two manners of per- ^ 
forming this conclusive part of a legisla¬ 
tive act—-either by the presence of the 
monarch, or by letters patent with the sign 
manual attached. Now, he would 
Avas his Majesty capable of either of these 
modes ? They unfortunately knew he could 
neither meet them in parliament, or even 
put hia signature to a commission. By 
what pretence then could they assume tQ 
do that by fiction and by such an operose 
nnd artificial mode of proceeding, which, 
in point of fact they knew to be impos¬ 
sible; and more especially*when,«by a 
more unexceptionable pointed out by the 
constitution, and acted upon in the best 
times, it could so easily be avoided ?^Tbe 
law and the constitution furnished even 
stronger examples than hb had yet al- 
^luded to in the support of the doctrine for 
which he now contended, and contended 
without the fear of refutation. In the 
same reign fif Henry 8, an act was passed 
repealing and altering many of the acts 
of Edw^ard 3, relative ^ to treasonable of¬ 
fences. In the succeeding reign, viz. let 
• T 
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of ^en Mary, all those ofFencos made meet with any thing more perlhct thait 
treason by the acts of her father, were this ? He asserted, that such a bill as wa« 
taken away, and the acts themselves re- proposed, could not by law be an act of 
pealed. And in the very same year that paHiament. To get thitHigh with it, the 
this was done, an act was pass(^ w'hich iigbt hon. gent, called on them to have 
rendered the couiiteHeiting the great seal recourse not only to a fiction, but a fraud ; 
high treason. So it was then, and so it an ijfnpositioii on the country, pretending 
continued to be to this day. From this it to give the royal assent in a way in which 
appeared that nothing could be more plain by law it could not be given ( This would 
than what the law required to make the be a monstrous and abominable Imposi- 
legislative acts perfect; and it was equally tion, and the more reprehensible, since 
plain that a Bill was not the way to arrive they had an opportunity of following the 
at this perfect act. There was another more safe and easy mode chalked out for 
instance in point furnished by the period them in the best days of the constitution, 
ofwdiichhe had been speaking. About which was fully competent to the attain* 
the time of passing the act of Henry the mentof their object, and had already been 
^h, alfio towards the end of that reign, an advantageously pursued in a crisis as im- 
act of attainder had passed against the duke portaht as ever could arise in any country, 
of Norfolk, which, in the beginning of the The right hon. gent, had inquired of 
reign of IMary w'as reversed, and the reason those who supported the mode of pro- 
was this, namely, that the royal assent had cceding by Address, if by an Address 
never been given to that act of ailaiiulcr. 

Hatsell, in his vohiirie of Precedents, had 
alluded to this case, but made a mistake 
in what ho said respecting the preamble 
to the Bill. Though he (Mr. Ponsonby) 
was averse to troubling the committiijie 
with extracts from the books, yet as wliat 
related to this point was very short, he 
trusted they would indulge him with the 
liberty of laying it before thc^n.—(Here 
the right hon. gent, road from the statute 
book, part of the proceedings in the Duke 
<>f Norfolk’s attainder in the reigns of 
I Pleiiry the 8th, and queen Mary his sue* 
ccssor.) From these it appeared that the 
reasons assigned for reversing the at¬ 
tainder, were, the sickness of the King, 
which prevented his attendance in the 
council chamber as usual to give his as¬ 
sent to the Bill. With regard to the com¬ 
mission, the words were still more ex- , , ^ ^ 

pressly in point, and the attainder was would have no such opportunity. Thia 
declared to be set aside, because the he denied utterly. It was just as possible 
•aid commission wail not signed by his to adjust the limitations afterwards, when 
highness's own hand, as he was accus- the parliament was complete, by the re* 
tomed to do, but stamped on, The vival of the royal functions, as it could be 

act proceeds to state what the law of the by the defective and unconsritulional act^ 
land upon the subject is, in these words recommended by the right hoii. gent. 

** The law of the land is, and always has For instance, did they wish to secure th« 
been, that the royal assent shall be given custody of his Majesty's person, during 
tn thfi presence of a full parliament, or by his indisposition, to her Majesty, lha 
a commission "appointed by letters patent Queen, in which ‘ he concurred with the 
iigned by the King's own hand, accordingn right hon. gent, as he believed most people 
to the 33d of Henry 8th; and if it is not. would do: was it to be conceived, or aid 
80 signed, it is by the common law void, the right hon. gent, imagine that his royal 
of non-efiect, and is declared to be no act highness would refuse hjs concurrence to 
of parliament, nor ever to iakeefiect as an such an arrangement, even after, by the 
act of parliament."—If they were looking Address of the House he had been invested 
ior conslitotional authority^" could they , with the office and authority of Be^eoti 


they would not bestow authority equally 
great with what would be bestowed by a 
Bill. lie had no hesitation in saying cer¬ 
tainly, it would give the same powers; it 
would be an act of that House; and he 
meant it should liave both those cilects. 
He went along with the right hon. gent, 
in saying, that the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment had the right, and they only had 
the right; and in his opinion, it was also 
their duty, to supply the deficiency in the 
executive. All tliat he contended was, ' 
that there was an improper and consistent 
mode of doing this, and that the mode he 
had now pointed out was >his consistent 
mode. The right hon. gent, however Itad 
said, that, by following his way, the Hoiis« 
would be enabled to tell his royal high¬ 
ness what were the limitations they wish¬ 
ed to impose on him^ whereas in his (Mr. 

I Ponsonbv'sl mode of nroceedinfr. ihev 
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Whon tha Hau^e slpoulid come to provide 
tlifi event of hie Majiesty's recovery, 
and tlae means of enabling, him immedi* 
ately ^ resume his royal'authority^ both 
of which events he heartily hoped' to sec 
speedily arrive, did the right hon. gent, 
think, that hi« royal highness, the son ef 
his Majesty, w6uld rchise Ins concurrehte 
la such armngements ^ As much right, 
surely, must lord Somers arid the other 
persons who carried up the Bill of Rights 
to King William^ have had to suspect that 
he v.ould not agree to it, as the House had 
now to suspect that the Prince of Wales 
would, after the House had addiessed him 
to assume the management of aliairs dur¬ 
ing the indisposition of his father, refuse 
to agree to such limitations as the House 
should in its wisdom judge reasonable. 
When the House should have appointed 
his royal highness Regent, they surely 
must mean that he should have the power 
of assembling or dissolving them. Did 
the riglri hon. gent, however suspect that 
he would exercise that power without due 
(iiscrction ? Did the right hon. ^ent. sus¬ 
pect when the House should send up Bills 
ivhich were necessary for tlie public wed- 
fare to he passed, that his royal highness 
would deny them iiis assent? If he did 
not suspect any of these things, what 
danger was there that any subseijuciit dif¬ 
ficulty should arise, though the limita¬ 
tions should njt go along with the ap¬ 
pointment to the office of Regent ? Ano¬ 
ther act that he (Mr. Ponsonby) should 
propose, be.sides the Address to the Prince 
of Wales, would be, that some ]>roceeding 
should immediately be taken to give 
validity to what the House had done smcc 
its meeting and w’hile it was not complete, j 
Did the right hon. gent, suppose that the 
Piinee of Wales or any of the royal family, 
or any other person, (for he did not wdsh 
to speak personally but generally >0 the 
question) who should be appointed Regent, 
would refuse to comply with the reason¬ 
able wdshes ol the two Houses of Pari la¬ 
ment r He (Mr. Ponsonby) could not be¬ 
lieve that the right hon. gent, could en¬ 
tertain such an idea of a person whom' he 
himself proposed to ap}>oint Regent of tho^e 
kingdoms. He could not conceive so 
monstrous a proposition. The detieiency 
in the executive power most be supplied 
in some manner, and in the present 
calamity, there was no other source from 
whence the right to make provision for 
the discharge of* the atfairs of the * state 
could be derived, but the tw'o Uduses of 
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parliament. The question' now Wav, iri 
what manner thit? deficiency Was to* bte 
j supplied. The right hon. gcrit proposed 
to follow the course pursued iti the year 
1780, a*course contrary to the constitution, 
and a fraud on the country. If, in pro^ 
posing this mode of proceeding, the right 
hon. gent, thought, that because one House 
of Commons had acted so wild a part and 
one so contrary to the constitution, he was 
bound to follow its example, he must con¬ 
fess that the present w^as the first occasion 
on which he recollected to have been told, 
that because a sensible man twenty years 
ago^ did a wrong act, therefore lhai wrong 
act should now be lollowed by another ot 
the same kind. Yet this he would con¬ 
tend was the sum and substance of the 
rigijt hon. geiit.^s argument, with respect 
to the precedent ol 1788 ; in as much tfs 
he had not offered to shew , that the pro¬ 
ceedings of that period were founded on 
law, the princi[)les of the constitution, or 
preceding examples in the political history 
of the couniry, T^o; he had on the con¬ 
trary said he would not argue the case— 
lie contented hiOisclf with asserting the 
merit of the precedent, and, disdaining 
argument, appealed to authority. But he 
must remark, to liiin that authority alone 
was always ab.surdity. Yet if the House 
thought it right; and were convinced by 
what the right hon. gent, had said, they 
w’ould of course follow his advice ; but he 
hoped ihey w^ould act on principle, mu on 
fiction or fraud, and ihatlhvy would adopt 
a course adequate to the completion of the 
object they had in view—a course in 
unison with the law^ and the constitution, 
and belonging to them of right as acting 
for the public interest during the in¬ 
capacity of the crowm. 

He conjured the House therefore to pause 
befoic* they were prrsusaled to adopt a 
measure, the truth of ivhich no man could 
assert.—Would the right honourable gen¬ 
tleman, or an}’ of his i olicagues, say thaft 
his Majesty could by law “give his assent 
to an act, when this w'as to do what they 
confes'cd he was incapable of, l)e(‘ause it 
w^as done 22 years ago ? As for the restric¬ 
tions intimated by the right hon. gei^le- 
man, it w'as not necessary for !\im to enter 
at large into their discussion, for if the 
right hon. gent, was succeesful in carrying 
his measure, they would come more pro¬ 
perly to be coiflmeiitcd upon when intro*-' 
duced into the Bill he w'ould consequently 
submit for the consideration of the House. 

—must now, however, take the liberty 
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t6 say, that if any considerable restrictions 
were in contemplation, he should consider 
them as highly inexpedient and improper. 
His joya! highness the Prince of Wales 
^as of an age at which most of our Sove¬ 
reigns had been seated on the throne, and 
if at forty-eight he was incapable of being 
intrusted with the direction ami full powers 
of the government, he would never, he 
feared, be fit for the throne.—If he was 
such a person as to cause the House to sus¬ 
pect him now, tliey ought not to be con¬ 
tent with restrictions, but exclude him at 
once fiuui the succession to the crown. I 
But when, in addition to the impropriety 
of such restrictions as affecting the appa¬ 
rent heir to the throne, they took into 
view the impolicy of them with respect to 
the public welfare, he was convinced they 
would agree'with him that severe restric¬ 
tions were altogether inexpedii nt.' For 
at what time were they to he imposed ? 
Was it of profound peace ? Wak it of easy 
management ? Was it of no danger ? Was 
it of no burthen, when they would create 
and be satisfied with a crippled govern¬ 
ment, at this time when a government too 
weak was almost certain ruin ? The right 
honourable gentleman had expatiated upon 
the blessings enjoyed by the country for 
a reign of moit than half a century, and 
he agreed with him most cordially in as¬ 
cribing to the sovereign every wish to 
contribute to the happiness and welfare of 
his subjects. But could they compare 
their present situation with what they had 
formerly enjoyed, and find so much for 
gratulation and triumph as the right hon. 
gentleman had done ? Were they in pros¬ 
perity, in ease, in trancjuillity ? Were they 
free from danger at home or abroad r or 
could'they contemplate on the ministerial 
bench men of splendid talents, sufficient in 
th is awful emergency to command thecon- 
fidencc>to guide the counsels and direct the 
energies of the state Could they be 
satisfied tliat such men were fit to be intrust¬ 
ed with the destinies of the nation in times 
of so much peril, difficulty, and danger ?— 
He dared to say the right hon. gentleman 
considered himself as one of those bless- 
ingf of the reign he had so panegyrized, 
for which th%y were bound to be so thank¬ 
ful, and that his Bill to continue the bless* 
ingof his government a little longer would 
bMnotber ! For himself he could not say 
that he felt any gratitude fo him or to his 
colleagues for the great services iliey had 
rendered the country. They were not so 
jpieadidhtt^Uiey might be dispensed wit{i; 
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and he would boldly say, with aH that re* 
spect and admiration for the King, express* 
ed by the right hon. gentleman, that bo 
should think the day of his departure firbm 
power the best day the country ever saw ! 
He concluded by moving as an amend* 
ment, That all the words aftea^the word 
* That’ should be left out, for the purpose 
of insertingthat 'An humble Address should 
be presented to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, requesting that he would 
be graciously pleased to assume and exer* 
cise the sovereign authority of these realms, 
during the continuance of his Majesty’s 
indisposition, and no longer, under 1 he title 
of Regent of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.”—-Should this amend* 
ment be adopted, he gave notice that be 
should have another motion to submit to 
the consideration of the Committee. 

Mr. Coming rose ami said The Com¬ 
mittee has now submitted to their consi¬ 
deration the two different courses of pro¬ 
ceeding, severally recommended on each 
side of the House, as fittest to be pursued 
in the present unfortunate situation of the 
country. Upon one side—upon that of my 
right hoii. friend, the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, the w'hole of the plan proposed ha« 
been lakl before us. Upon the other side 
the general principle and introductory 
stage only, from which however vve collect 
the nature of the intended subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings. Thus situated we are now to 
determine what course it will be best to 
follow unrier all the circumstances. The 
duty, which devolves upon us, is to pro¬ 
vide for a great and pressing emergency, 
by supplying the defect which has unfor¬ 
tunately taken place in the executive 
power. 

In deciding the preference between the 
two modes recommended for our adoption, 
the committee is first called upon to exer¬ 
cise its judgment as to the degree of power 
and authority, which the two Houses of 
Parliament can justly claim to belong to 
them under the circumstances of so extra¬ 
ordinary an emergency. That, if not 
within the power of the two Houses of Par¬ 
liament to supply the remedy which the 
exigency requires, it is not of the compe¬ 
tence of any other existing authority, is a 
point agreed on all hands. Not the right, 
therefore, and the power, but the mode of 
exercising them is the (question in dispute. 
On the one hand, it is proposed, that the 
two Houses of Parliament should set out as 
nearly as possible in the ordinary manner 
of legislation, pawing an act, which, so far 
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Es they are concerned, would be an act of 
parliament in form, and supplymg by a 
legal fiction the place of the third branch 
of the constitution, for the especial purpose 
of giving eilect and validity to the one 
necessary act, so passed by them, and no 
further. -On the other hand it is suggest¬ 
ed, that the deficiency should be remedied 
at once by an act, which if it be not an act 
of legislation, difiers from it, not in being 
something less, but in being something 
mbre. 

To object to either of those modes its 
own positive' difficulties and embarrass¬ 
ments, is only in other words to say, that 
we are in a situation of great embarrass¬ 
ment and great difficulty ; and there is no 
course of proceeding under such circum¬ 
stances, but what is and must be liable to 
some objection. It is, however, no fault 
of ours that we are so situated. It is not 
as in ordinary cases, to be imputed to any 
man, or to any measures, or to any series 
of measures, that they have brought us 
under these circumstances of perplexity. 
The infliction is from Providence alone. 
It is one which we all equally feel and all 
equally deplore; and which while we 
endure it with humble and patient resigna¬ 
tion, and indulge the consolatory hope of 
its speedy termination, the most anxious 
wish of every man's mind must be to alle¬ 
viate its inconveniencies, while it endures, 
so far as may be possible, and in the 
manner least productive of inconveniencies 
of any other kind. 

Our situation, however, painful and 
perplexing as it is, is not w'holly unjjre- 
cedeuled. Among the precedents w'hich 
we have to guide us, and which have 
been referred to in former discussions, I 
agree with both the right hon. gentlemen, 
who have preceded me, in not thinking it 
necessary for the forming an opinion on 
this important question, to look to those 
which arc drawm from an earlier, and 
more imperfect state of the constitution, 
when we have it in our power to appeal 
to periods of a more recent, and perlect 
state of the constitution ; not because 1 
conceive that those former precedents 
might not, in the absence of better guides 
for the conduct of parliament, be resorted 
to with advantage, but because all the 
lights, which they attord, have been so 
recently explored, and brought together 
by the industry and intelligence of those 
who preceded as in this House, and who 
had to act two and twent}*^ years ago in 
ihat instance, which bore in its circum- \ 
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stances the strongest resemblance, as it is 
in point of time, the nearest to that in 
which we now unhappily stand. 

Of precedents drawn from more modern 
times, there are three, which have been 
particularly dwelt upon, two of them 
bearing upon the case by analogy, the 
third, that of 1789 (to which 1 have just 
alluded) by direct similarity in all its 
parts. It is obvious, that a direct prece¬ 
dent is likely to aflbrd a more complete 
and certain guidance, than one, from 
which one can reason only by inference, 
unless there be in that direct precedent, 
some inherent vice aOd imperfection, 
which renders it wholly unworthy of imi¬ 
tation. Let us sec first what are the cir¬ 
cumstances of those which bear upon the 
question by analogy. 

The first of these is that of the Restora¬ 
tion. In the circumstances of this 1 can 
find no similitude to the present case. By 
this an exiled monarcli was to be restored 
to a situation of which he had been un¬ 
justly deprived—an acknowledged right 
long unjustly withholdcn, was to be pro¬ 
claimed and re-established. Can it now 
be said, that any right has been withheld 
which we are called upon to adjudicate? 
—that any violation has been offered , 
which wc are called upon to repair > Is 
there now a monarch waiting the decision 
of parliament to be restored to his rights 
and rein.-taled in his sovereignty ? If such 
be the predicainejit in which we are 
placed, the Restoration is an authority to 
whi( h we may properly be referred ; but 
if it be dear, that we have now no right 
to adjudicate—no violation to repair-^if 
wo are not about to create a power,but to 
supply a temporary defect in the ex¬ 
ercise of it, surely the authority of that 
precedent csimiot be considered as bind¬ 
ing, whose circumstances are shewn to be 
so totally dissimilar. When the right 
hon. gent, s.ivs that both Houses of Par¬ 
liament acted in that instance, as he has 
described, he in reality says nothing more 
than that they did what was necessary in 
the circumstances of that particular case, 
and nothing beyond it. In that particular 
we shall do well to follow the principle of 
the example set us by the parliament, 
which called Charles the second home ; 
but the details of the transaction appear to 
me to hold no other light, which can 
be of any use tor us on the present occa¬ 
sion. 

We come next to the precedent of the 
Revolution. Splendid and cheering to the 
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recollection of EnglUbmeu, a« the gjreat voluticnhad* but which,luckily we hare 
•vent miUit always be, it will be right and uot, to sup[>ly, iu order that we • may 
wise ill theCoiumittee, hefiore they per* copy them in the manner of supplying 
xnit their feelings to hurry them away, to them. Thus tlie right hoii. gent (Mr^ 
consider wluu the object^ was of the parlia- Ponsonby) has said, that there was no 

mentary proceedings at that period ? Was use made of the great seal, in those acts 

it to provide for the care and custody of of the revolution, by which King James 
the person of the monarch? Was^ it to was declared to have abdicated the throne, 
ensure his return to the governinent ot‘ the and the prince of Orange was called upon 
country upon his restoration to health ? to take the government into his hands. 
Was it to erect a temporary authority Ct^rtainly there was not—for how could 
during an accidental defect of the compe- such an attempt succeed, when there was 
teace of the sovereign ? or was it not to no king in whose name the great seal 
provide against the restoration of James, could be used ; when the executive powet; 
and set up safe^guards and baniers against was not merely suspended in its functions, 
bis return, to defend the crown, which but rendered null by the absolute eicclu- 
they proposed to transfer, agalusithc hos- sion of the king and the total want of the 
tile approach of its ancient possessor ? roya{ authority ? Besides, there was this 
Was not the throne declared vacant by farther practical difficulty in affixing the 
James’s abdication r And was not this great seal to any commissipn or act, as at 
declared vacancy the ground of all the that moment the great seal from acci- 
•ubsequent proceedings ? Js there any dental circumstances was at the bottuoi 
resemblance, therefore, or is there not of the Thaims. 

rather a direct contrariety between the The hen. baronet (sir F. Burdett), 

case ofthe Revolution, and that for which carries this piinciple still farther. He 

we are now called upon to provide? lias is so attached to the Revolution in all its 
our Sovereign forfeited his throne? Is it parts, whether principle or circumstance 
our purpose to declare the tlirone vacant ? merely, that he find^s a great defect in that 
or is it not the first and fundamental prin- particular, of our situation, which to ordi- 
ciple of our proceeding, that it is full ? nary observers would appear a consider- 
Is it any pari of our object to retard and able, though to be sure only an accidental, 
•mbarrass the t'^siimptioii of the exercise advaiitage. At the time of the Revolution 
of the royal authority by our Sovereign, there was no parliament silting. The lion, 
or is it not our fervent prayer, that it may baronet, therefore, finds tiiat the first Ad- 
be speedily resumed ? I do not mean to dress to the Prince of Orange was voted, 
say, that while considering what is to he not by the parliament, but by an assembly 
done in a crisis of great difficulty, there of persons, to which a deputation of alder- 
may not be some advantage in comparing men and common-council of the city 
it with what was done in cases so lar re- of London had been discreetly called, 
sembling it, as to have some of the con- to give their assistance and advice. In 
Slituent parts the same, but their arrange- the warmth of his zeal for the precedent 
mei>t and relations to each other difi’erent, of the Revolution, the hon. baronet seems 
and even opposite. Undoubtedly some to think that the accidental circumstanco 
suggestions may be borrowed—some as- of an existing parliament should be got 
sistance derived from such cases, but the rid of without delay ; that we should ini- 
assistance is that of analogy, and an ana- mediately abdicate our authority and 
logy founded not upon direct inference dissolve ourselves at once, for the sake of 
and application, but upon a comparison assembling another body of representa* 
of points of differencei and of circum- lives, who should have the benefit of 
stances directly the reverse of each other, advice and assistance from the lord 
Some gentlemen, indeed, carry their mayor, aldermen, and common-council of 
notions of the dei'erence, which is due to the city of London, 
a favourite precedent, to an extent so It is surely a singular remedy for the 
strict as, in my opinion, to be almost ludi- unfortunate incapacity of-one branch of 
crous. They insist upon our imitating the constitution, to proceed unnecessarily 
not only the main scope and action of the to incapacitate the branches which bap* 
great tra^tsacUon, of which Vve are speak- pily remain entire. Itissurely asttrange.ap¬ 
ing, but its accidental defects; and would plication of precedents to contend, that 
have us create to ourselves deficiencies, because at the time of the Revolution there 
wbicb, tbpsfi who brought about the. Re;* happened to be no parliament (ami thal 
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(here was none was, by the way, one 
fi;ricvances which produced and justi¬ 
fied the Revolution), because, in order to 
procure the semblance of a parliament^ 
it was then necessary to collect the 'scat¬ 
tered fragments of former Houses of Com¬ 
mons, of a former rfeign, ami to eke out 
their numbers with a deputation from the 
aldermen and common-counci I of Lon¬ 
don ; therefore a parliament actually ex¬ 
isting ought to be dirfsoived, or rattier ought 
to dissolve itself (for I know not what au¬ 
thority there is to dissolve us), merely 
that there may be one feature more of re¬ 
semblance between the Revolution and 
the present time.—it will not be pre¬ 
tended that the representation of tho 
people w’as more complete in an as.sembly 
so heterogeneously composed, as that 
which first addressed the Prince of 
Orange, than in the present or any in- 
vening House of Commons. It was, as I 
have said, the remnant of old Houses of 
Commons, not specially elected for the 
purpose of the time, not chosen in pre¬ 
ference to a regular parliament; but 
called together hastily for the want of any 
other mode of collecting any representative 
body whatever, 'fo this body, so col¬ 
lected, were addr^l a certain number of 
tlie alderineiiand common-council; but re- 
•pectabh: as their authority, and useful as 
their advice may be, who would ever have 
dreamt that from such an extraordinary 
Convocation, arising from an extraordinary 
iiexessity, would be deduced the inference 
in atier times, that no House of Commons 
was competent to its functions without the 
addition of fifty aldermen and common- 
counrilmen of London. 

I prize the blessings derived from the 
Revolution, and respect the authority of 
lliose who conducted it, as highly as the 
lion, baronet, or any other man : I think 
the proceedings of that time wise, and just, 
and necessary; but because they were nc- 
res^ary, therefore ju<5t and wdse. But I do 
not think it an indispensible pr^of of my 
value and veneration for that illiistnons 
precedent, that 1 should consider it as a rule 
for all occasions ; that I should think the 
example of revolutionary times applicable 
to quiet times; and should consent, in the 
language of one, who said all things well 
on these subjects, Mr. Burke, to make 

the extreme medicine of the Constitution 
" its daily bread/* The present case has 
difiicblty enough, but it has nothing of re¬ 
volution in it. 

But after all, is not the very instance 


which is held out for our imitation, misw 
taken and exaggerated ? What did this as^* 
sembly, to whose likeness we are l\id to con¬ 
form ourselves, do ? Confer the Crown on 
the Prince of Orange ? Declare King James 
to have abdicated ? In fact, bring about 
the Revolution ?—No, they addressed the 
Prince to call a Parliament, or Convocation, 
by letters instead of writs, since the au-* 
thority for issuing writs no where existed. 
The Prince of Orange did, in pursuance of 
this Address, write letters to^convoke a re¬ 
presentation of the people, according to the 
usual rights and modes of election; and 
upon the assembly of that Convocation, it 
was that the work of the Revolution went 
forward. How can it l>e necessary that 
wo should go through their previous stages^ 
being already at the point, to which they 
were intended to load ? We have now a 
parliament full, free, and so constituted, at 
to be fully competent to provide for tba 
exigency that exists. Will the hon. baro¬ 
net, to adopt his precedents in their full 
extent, contend, that we must begin by 
addressing the Prince of Wales to call a 
parliament by letter instead of by writs ? 
(otherwise he could not till'he has ih» 
command of the great seal) and what 
w'ould be gained interposing such a 
stage in our proceedings but delay ? Is it 
not rather our duty, parliament being 
called'Together, to consider how we can 
best provide for the emergency, that has 
unfortunately occurred, and remedy the 
mutilated slate, in which the government 
is placed by the incompetency of the King 
to cxcMcise his royal functions ? 

The right hon, gent. (Mr, PonsonhyJ 
however docs not partake in these views of 
the proceedings of the Revolution. 
agrees, that we arc a jiarliament compe¬ 
tent to the discharge of the duty which has 
devolved upon us; and that the only ques¬ 
tion is howMvc shall best discharge it? But 
he thinks the precedent of the Revolution 
binding so far as it prescribes Address as 
the mode of our proceeding. In the speech 
of the right hon. gent, distinguislied as it 
was by eloquence and' acuteness, no part 
was more acute or more eloquent than that 
in which he displayed the absqfdity, as he 
conceived it to be, of doing on the King^s 
behalf an act implying the King^s personal 
will, for the purpose of declaring and re¬ 
medying the extinction of that will by the 
King's perschial incapacity. The fault of 
this argument, in my conception, is, not 
that it is not applicable to the case, but tint 
it is, ill fact, the whole of the case. Tis 
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ilftte that the King h personally incapable, j 
end that arts nevertheless mast be done 
in his name, and implying bis will, is 
to state nothing more nor less than the 
fact: such is the difficulty in which we 
are; «uch is the absurdity (if that be the 
fit name for it) which that difficulty neces¬ 
sarily involves. To describe its contradic¬ 
tions is an easy task; to find a solution of 
it that shall not be liable to the charge of 
Contradiction is perhaps impossible; to 
find that which has with as little contra¬ 
diction as any^other, le^s of practical mis¬ 
chief, or danger, is, I apprehend, the task 
which we are this day assembled to per¬ 
form. All the right hon. gent.^s eloquent 
amplification, therefore, though I heard it 
witn pleasure and admiration, is merely a 
■tatemenlof the case, and goes not one step 
towards its remedy. 

When he comes to state his remedy, 
Address instead of Bill, I do not see how 
he gets rid of the absurdity which belongs 
to the constituting a Regent by the great 
■eal-—for the great seal in the Regent’s 
bands must still speak in the King’s name, 
and assume to utter his will; but 1 think 
he admits oilier hazards to which the con¬ 
stituting a Regent by the great seal is not 
equally liable.—I have said that the prin¬ 
ciple of the Revolution does not bear him 
>out: because the Revolution was not con¬ 
ducted in the King’s name, nor pretended, 
even in legal fiction, to be brought about 
oisanctioned by his will. But 1 should go 
farther, and say tfiat this precedent made 
directly against his proposal—directly 
hgainst appointing a Regent in the way in 
which King William was ultimately ap¬ 
pointed King. And for this reason. The 
question of a Regent was in contemplation 
at that time. The Tories, those whose ad- 
viqe W'as not adopted, and whose course 
was not followed at the Revolution, con¬ 
tended, that King. James ought to be con 
eidered as still retaining his right to the 
ca'own, still the lawful sovereign, but as 
being incapable of exercising the functions 
of sovereignty, just as if he had been dis¬ 
abled by mental derangement, and that 
the Prince of Orange should be appointed 
Regent to carry on the government in his 
(King James’s) name. Now, if this sugges¬ 
tion bad been made the rule of proceed' 
isig, if such had been in fact the settle- 
^ mnt, at the Revolution, the right hon. 
gent, would indeed hafe a precedent 
oireetjy in point. But, as it is, the pre- 
> cedent ^appears to me to operate directly 
gainst huUt and the more so from the pir- 
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cuixistance of the very case to which the 
ight hon. genu wishes to apply it, hav* 
ng been actually under contemplation. 
As the notion of Regency was suggested 
and was negatived,^ the ini'erence cer¬ 
tainly is not that the course then ad^^pted 
would have been thought applicable to a 
Regency ; the presumption is strongly the 
ither way. 

No argument, has been offered to prove, 
that we should exercise less power by the 
mode of Address, than the one originally 
proposed to the House, or be likely to en- 
ail less embarrassment upon ourselves or 
fewer difficulties upon the country. There 
certainly is one ground, and only one, upon 
which the mode of proceeding by Address 
mi^t be considered as more applicable to 
the case; and that is, supposing a right in 
the Prince of Wales to the Regency. For 
such a right I have not heard any one con¬ 
tend, and as 1 am far, very far indeed, 
Vom wisliing to revive the differences of 
former times, 1 will not argue it. 1 will 
say no more than that the circumstance of 
adopting an Address now,Wnight in the 
hands of an ingenious reasoner, be made to 
appear like the implicit acknowledgment 
of the right formerly contested. 1 do not 
mean, 1 distinctly disctaini the meaning, 
that the right hon. gent, moves his Ad¬ 
dress with this view; but 1 think this may 
be one effect of its success, and for that 
among other reasons I object to it. 

In a balance of difficulties, then, bow 
can we better make up our decision than 
by resorting to the most recent, and the 
most applicable ])rccedeni r A precedent 
1 will not say sanctioned by the authority 
of great names—such as the name of the 
person who took the lead in this House on 
that occasion, weighs with me on every 
occasion on which it can be cited; be¬ 
cause 1 am aware there are others who 
might naturally be swayed by the autho¬ 
rities which were opposed to Mr. Pitt in 
these discussions;—I will not say sanc¬ 
tioned by great majorities in parliament, 
because l^'recollect, that to a majority of 
two only, w^e owe the blessings derived 
from the Revolution; I will say merely 
to a precedent which parliament did adopt: 
which stands recorded on our Journals, as 
the law of parliament upon this question, 
until it shall be repealed and abrogated. 
Surely it mudt be felt that if no great be« 
nefit can be shewn to result from the 


* See Cobbett’s Parliamentary EUltory, 
yol. 5, pp. 89, 6d. 
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abandonment of a recent precedent, ii 
must on the other hand be prpduciive of 
no inconsiderable evil. It must throw 
loo^e to all succeeding times a question, 
which wc even now perceive the incon¬ 
venience of having to discuss, on cminicL- 
intr authorities, and by remote and disput¬ 
able inferences: it must give to both these 
opposite decisions, and ensure to those 
that may be to be discussed hereafter, the 
character of so many irregular impulses ol 
passion, or inclination, coiitiouled by no 
general principle, and conformable to no 
uniform system. Whereas if we adopt 
now the precedent of 1789, so far as it was 
completed by parliament, the concur¬ 
rence of these two proceedings will scuttle 
the question for all time to come. 

There is but one point more which I 
have to stale on the subject of the propos¬ 
ed proceedirrg by Address. Anditfornrs, 

I confess, in my mind an insuperable objec¬ 
tion to it. 1 cannot conceive how we can 
satisfactorily to our own sense of duty pro¬ 
vide for the care of the King's person, and 
for the rcsurtt'ption of his authority, in the 
happy event of his convalescence, otlu r- 
wise than by Bill, and by a Bill, which 
shall precede the actual investiture of the 
sovereign power in any other hands. 
That these objects should be amply pro¬ 
vided tor, is not more the duty of parlia¬ 
ment, than it must be, and i.s undoubtedly 
the wish of the illustrious person to w'hom 
we are all agreed in confiding the exercise 
of the legal authority : that they would 
be provided for as amply with his consent, 
and without parliamentary enactment, by 
the mere impulse of his royal mind— 
tl^e can be no question. But we are 
priding for all future times, and all pos¬ 
sible cases: and we should not, 1 think, do 
our duty fully, if even in an instance 
where, without any special provision, we 
might rest assuied, that ihe objects would 
be accomplished, we yet were not to take, 
upon a strict and abstract view of the case, 
the best security that the case admits—that 
is, the security of parliamentary enactment. 
Other limitations or restrictions which 
might be thought necessary, to accom¬ 
pany the delegation of the regal authority, 
might perhaps be provided by Address. 
.But I'must take the opportunity of ex- 
ressing my opinion, that, as that which 
have just stated, is the only provision in 
the nature of limitation or re.striclion (if it 
can properly be called cither) which 1 
think cannot be properly made except by 
Bill—so it is the only one, which I should 
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wish to see, iindej* the circumstances of the 
present times, aitaciictl to the exercise of 
the powers of the crown, in the luiids in 
which w'o arc about to plat'e them, or in 
any hands, in which it is fit that they 
should be jdaeed. ^ 

My right hon. fiiend (theChancellor 
of the Exchequer,) has intimated an inten¬ 
tion of proposing other restrictions; on 
the model, as I understand,of those pro¬ 
posed in 1789. As he has not putered into 
any detail upon them, and has professed 
to wish, that the discussion of them may 
not be anticipated to night, 1 will abstain 
from any detailed exposition of my view 
of this part of the subject. I will only 
say, that re.specling as I do the precedeait 
of 1789, so far as it rests in principle, and 
is established by authority ; I do not con¬ 
ceive all parts of all that was proposed on 
that occasion to be of equally permanent 
obligation. What depended upon the 
circunistance.s of the lime—the change of 
circumstances may naturally vary. And 
[ owm 1 cannot conceive a period less tk* 
vourable than that in which 1 am now 
speaking, for ihe abrogation, or suspension 
of any of the legUimale powers of the 
crown. If I doubted the expediency of 
such an experiment before this night, I 
have heard this night enough to convince 
me of its inexpediency. When the hon. ^ 
baronet asked, why, if such powers, as it 
is proposed to suspend, can be dispensed 
with for a limited time, they should nm: be 
dispensed with altogether ? I do not 
quarrel with the justness of his reasoning; 
but I content myself with observing that 
in 1789 there was no party in this coun¬ 
try, which w^ould have been prepared to 
apply and to act upon this inference.— 
That is in my mind a consideration indi* 
eating change enough in the circumstances 
of the couniry to warrant great caution in 
adapting that part of the proceeding of 
1792. The lime will come for stating - 
more at large this argument, and others 
which appear to me to be conclusive 
against the policy of such restrictions at 
this period, as may cripple and degrade 
the executive authority. 

1 will now only add, that Jl have formed 
my opinion upon this point upon the' best 
deliberation that 1 could give to it, without 
concert or umlerstanding with any party, 
or any set of^men whatever, and with no 
other object than the consideration of what 
may be best for the public service. Hav¬ 
ing formed this opinion, I have thought it 
•andid, and honest, to avow it undia^ 
U 
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guiftedly on ihe first mrniion of the subject 
of Tesiriciions in ibis House ; and while I 
rfj ^y yeJ hope pei haps that the derision of 
, tho^e wh') have the conduct of tliis »nea- 
sure is not fin-illy and unalterab’y made 
up. 1^0) not one of those, who think the 
executive power in this conatvv toosttoner; 
or who think ft can be weakened, in what¬ 
ever hands, without disadvanngc to the 
public interests. 

I IjftVe now stated my sentiments upon 
tijc vfchole of this most anxious, painful, and 
distressing subject to the Committee. I 
do not concur with those wiio blame his 
Majesty's ministers f r not li iving sooner 
brought it under our ron'^ideidliiiti. On 
the contrary I approve of the reluctance 
mid delicacy, which they have manifested : 
and if my right hori. friend could now .as¬ 
sure the Mouse and the country that a still 
hirlher procrastination would not be at¬ 
tended with any injurious consequences to 
the country, I should, on that assurance, 
have no hesitation in agreeing to defer to 
a still more distant day the painful duty, 
wdnch we arc now proceeding to discharge. 
(Iidied upon to proceed in the discharge 
of ii, we must endeavour to remember and 
to combine in our decisions, what we oxve 
to public duty, and what to our feelings 
of afFection and veneration for the exalted 
individual whose situation is the cause of 
our discussions; what wc owe " patria: 
l*ri(cn\iOqu€y to our country and to our king: 
notMoubiing however that these duties, 
though double in their obligation, will be 
proved concurrent in their practical dis¬ 
charge. The eftect of the vo!c in w hich I 
shall concur this night is, at the same time 
that we recognize and recoid our duty, to 
assert our right to execute the awful trust 
which is unTortunatedy devolved upon us. 
The application of the right and power 
which we claim will, be the subject of fu¬ 
ture discu-ssions. But I am satisfied that 
in using our power liberally we shall find 
that we u.se rt wisely. 

Earf Tmpic 'having the misfortune to 
differ from tlmse friends, on the bench be¬ 
side him. with whom be generally acted, 
was anxious to txplain as early as pos¬ 
sible, the causes of that dilRircnce. He 
was rather, for adopting the mode pro* 

■ V'Wfi by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
of proceeding by Bill than by Ad¬ 
dress, because he thought'it more con- 
^ sistent with the principles of the constitu¬ 
tion. The constitution lookfd to three 
estates of tbe realm to complete the Icgis- 
3?^Jatit)n, and fi^m these three estates' aB 
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power was derivable. The.se were the 
firemises on whicli lie should proceed, and 
'which must be taken/or granted ere they 
came to a cone lusion. The royal power 
in this country was perm-Anent; its sus¬ 
pension vvas only temporary, and even 
[ where the monarch by disease, 

stretched on the bed of ili atli, his autho- 
rity by a fiction still rcm.lined. A case of 
suspension now arose, and it was their busi¬ 
ness, to limit themselves to the temporary 
necessity, and not to take udvantage of 
thatneces.siiy, in ordi r to extend their own . 
power: they ought to })ui: the country in 
such astatc, asdiitt the existing deficiency 
should be as -oori Mipplied ns possible. 
But (he qiic^/.i >a wio, bow v. c’o they to 
acl.^ He had no b.esitation In saying, that 
thejf hail a right to use the t.Ireat Seal, in 
order to fill up the vacancy, c aused by the 
.suspension oi* the power, to which that seal 
peculiarly belonged, 'fiie Great Se^l was 
the symbol of royalty, and when the royal 
functions w'cre s»jspf nded, then it was the 
duly of the three estates, to act and em¬ 
ploy that st ai to provide for the sus¬ 
pension. Jf he was asked, in what book 
he found this doctrine? he would answer, 
that he found it in the book of the consti- 
tioii—in the same book where his honour¬ 
able friends near him, found the authority 
of the Houses of Parhament, to confer 
the power on the Regent; and surely when 
they said, they could confer the royal 
power, he ought int to be contradicted for 
saying, on the same grounds, that the}' 
could use the royal seal. The precedent 
of the Revolution had been relied on, by 
his friends near liini. In his opinion, that 
precedent went (juite a diilerent 
Let them recollect the language o*ir 
Robert Sawyer, sir Robert Temple,* and 
the other gieat men of that time, who 
uniformly said, that nothing but the abso¬ 
lute vacancy of the throne, could have 
justified their measures. The law was 
suppressed, the great seal w'as taken away, 
the government was relinquished, and in 
the emphatic words of sir Robert Sawyer, 
there was no way of getting at the par¬ 
liament.^' What was to be inferred from 
all this, but that if the Great Seal could 
have been obtained, it should have been 
used ! What was tliis but saying, that if 
they had any way of getting at the par- 
lianieti^, parliament would have Keen 
exerted to supply the defect.^ In the 


* Sec Cobbeii's Parliamentary History, 

! vol. 5,pp. 3!^, 17, IIP. 
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lapguage of the House of Commons to the mination, to' reserve fiimself npon the 
House of Lords, the same principle was specific points of restriction, asserting, 
avowed when it was said, tliat if the throne how'ever, at the same time, that in times 
was not vacant, then king dames 2 vvas in like these, the country could not be saved 
pteistence as a king; all that jlhey h^d by any thing short of royal authority, 
done* was undone, unless they could be Viscount Josceii/n considered l||e pre¬ 
supposed to set up a regency, which they sent a question of the greatest importance, 
not the power to do. £>uch were the prin- as involving every thing to the country, 
ciples adopted at the Revolution, and he It was of the last moment that all party 
would ask therefore how, could the Revolu- prejudices should be laid aside, and the 
tion be brought as a precedent, where the real welfare of the state attended to. The 
law was ad mi 11 isle red, whilst the king was noble lord recommended the aitenlion gf 
on his throne, and when parliament was the House, to the situation of Jrelund, and 
prepared to take steps, for supplying the thought that something should he done, 
deficiency in the executive. What was towards conciliating that part of the Lnited 
the fact at the Kestorarion? They said Empire. He concurred with the light 
that the rights of Charles the 2nd com- hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a» 
mcnced immediatedy on the dealh of to the expediency of a Bill for providing 
Charles the Jst, and not that they, or any for the deficiency in one of the branches of 
one, filled up the interval. Upon the au- the executive government, and though well 
thority of those men, and of those times, he assured of the amiable qualities of his 
would gay, that parliament had no right royal highness, still he must prefer a Bill 
whatever, to addrciS tlic Prince of Whales, rather than the mode of Address suggested 
while the King w’as living; their Address by the other side,* 

would confer no power. It was their Mr. thought it w^as clear that the 

business, if the King could not exercise the regulation and care of the royal person 
Great Seal, to supply that defect, but he was separate and distinct from the prero- 
hoped he would never hear of an Address, gatives of the crown, and ought to he di- 
by the estates of the realm, being equal to reeled by the legislature. If the amend- 
the law of the land. But it had been said, ment was carried, a resedotion could af- 
thal a confirmation of the legislature, terwards be passed with respect to the 
would be necessary to the power of the care of the King, &c. and these might be 
Regent; if it was necessary, it was plain incorporated in due lime in a regular act 
that an Address, could not give that of parliament. With respect to the great 
power ; for, if it could give the power, and momentous question before the Com- 
the confirmation would be unnecessary. It niitlee, he had no hesitation in saying, 
was further contended, lliat, if they could that whether he considered analogies or 
exert the power of the Great Seal, to as- precedent, in his opinion they ought to 
sembie parliament, they might address the proceed by resolution. The only prece- 
Pnnee ; but the di'^tinctiun was plain, as dent on which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
they might perform a duty but not de- chequer relied was that of 17bS. The tca- 
volve a power. He could not avail think- son was, because there w'as’ no other fact 
ing the principle>, which his right hon. in all history to warrant what he propo- 
friend had laid down, of dangerous ten- sed. At the commencement uf that period 
dency: he allowed that from the Prince the Great Seal w'as *put to the commission, 
of Wales, nothing could be expected but parliament was assembled; in tlie ineari 
what was right, yet they should look from time the King recovered, and he then ap- 
the particular case, to the general conse- pointed commissioners to cotnmuinca|e 
quence, and reflect upon what might be lurther grounds tor the proceedings^ of 
apprehended in another case. If they parliament by a speech from the throne, 
establish the doctrine of empowering a The speech was made, and an address, as 
Regent by their Address, to assume the usual an echo to the speech, was carried, 
powers of government, might he not exer- This address (carried unanimously) the 
-cise that power by dissolving them. The Chancellor of the Exchequer contended 
situation, indeed, afforded only achoice of had committed every member of that 
difficulties. His object was to get the parliament (p an approbation of tlie pre* 
Toyal assent by a reality, but his right hon. ceding measures of the session. Par from 
friendT argument went to set up a mockery it—the words of the address were iqerely 
of power, which had no existence in law. vague and complimentary, only «hew- 
He concluded with expressing his deter- ring indeed a due aiicgiaoce to the monarchy 
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b,^ b|f %no means arguing a cammenda- act <^<7889 which was now proposed to be 
, tloa of any former pi oceetiing. The very acted oHi dcslroyed* as be, had saidj all 
*phraseof the King in shewing, by his responsibility.—He now cam^ to consider 
‘ commissioners, farther cause for the meet* the good which it went to substitute. In the 
ing of parliament, argued a seeming doubt first placf/tlien, with respect to its safety, 
as to tb^ legality of the original cause of He denltlfd that it was by any means a 
their assembling. There was not a propo- safer mode> or indeed so safe a mode as 
sitioii more dear in the constitutional law that by Address, which assumed no power 
of the country, than that the constitution and made no innovation.—I'he hoii. and 
had been violated in the precedent of learned gentleman went on to observe, 
176S. It bad been said, that the politi- that after having appointed the Regent, 
cal capacity of the King never ceased : the two Houses would then naturally pro- 
this be fully admitted, and the only im- ceed to Jay down all the rules and regu- 
peaobtnent or denial of the doctrine which latioiis on which he was to act, and thus 
he heard was conveyed in the intended establish a government of responsibility, 
^ proceeding of the Chancellor of the £x- of which there otherwise could be none. 
' chequer, himself. The precedent on which As to the care of the royal person being 
he acted w*as one of all others unworthy plaq^ in the hands of the Queen, that was 
of imitation ;, commenced in an untoward not a restriction but a regulation : and he 
, time ; continued in the midst of much wailH convinced that no person could be 
party-heat, and cautiously frurned by those more anxious than his royal highness that 
then j‘q power, in order to throw as much ‘*^uch a regulatiou should be csiabiished. 
difficulty as possible in the way of those With regard to the proposed 'restrictioiH 
who Were expected to aucccea them in on the powers of the Regent, they should 
oihee. The precedent itself was aq awk- meet with his decided reprobation. The 
•ward and impel feet imiution of that from whole of the prerogatives of the crown 
which'it was taken. In the time of Henry were public^ trusts, conferred for the be- 
yi, when he ^w as an infant, the tfien lord nefu of the people, and could not be done 
tjhaiicellor at his own risk, by the advice away with or infringed upon witboin cssen- 
of the privy council, put the Great Seal to tial detriment to the public service. The 
a proclamation to assemble parliament, proposition of withholding from the Re- 
Parliament, however, did not assemble, gent the power of ci eating peers for a 
but the duke of Gloucester was declared year and until six weeks after tfiUs ineet- 
Begent, the. duke of Bedford his elder ing of parliament, appeared to him preg* 
brother being absent in France. Such was naut with Consequences of the most 
the precedent on which the proceeding of disagreeable nature; for it brought the 
3788 was founded. Now, he would ask, prerogatives of the crown to be discussed 
bow did the precedent of 17S8 follow its in parliament; and it might absolutely 
inrigin } Why, in no respect ? In the happen, that the upper House, from an 
one case, the Chancellor, at his own ribk, idea of preserving their own powers and 
put tbe^Great ISeal to the commission : in privileges, by preventing any increase of 
the other, the Chancellor, desirous to be their numbeis, might continnu this restne- 
guXraflteed in his temerity, made an ap- tion ad infinifurn. Upon the wliole, the 
plication to the two Houses, begging their sooner the House got into the regular 
direction ; .the one was a respon»ible act, march of the constitution the better, and 
without any protection ; the other was an tbisj in his opinion, would be best done 
irresponsible act, with every protection, by the proposed Address of his right hon. 
bucb waj the precedent now spaght to be , frieqd. 

acted on: a precedent, which, if jpursued, The 'At^rney General spoke in reply, 
might bring us back to the dreadnil times He alluded to what had taken place on 
of i§4l. And yet that precedent was to tile appointment of a Regent in the reign 
be compared^ with that of 1688 1, That oJf Henry 6. At that period, his father 
glorious, ever memorable epoch, which being dead, and no Parliament sitting, the 
established on a solid and unshakeable Chancellor put the royal seal to a Com- 
£|tipdation the liberties of this land— miaiMoq fpf summoning a new Parliament. 

combined in. bleoded, security the Tbia» in fact, from the urgency of the^ir- 
.r^hta^ fi^tha people,and the prerogatives cojMjiajces, was a proceeding absolutely 

nepjesiary^ ai^, Parliament, thus sum- 
goyerniiaHi^Ilf^ and abolished a go- , nroned, afterwards proceeded, to settle the 
, T!ha .nature of tiie Regency. ^ The wise men of that time saw 
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that measures of that sort should be carried 
into execution by the Lords and Com¬ 
mons. In tlie same way> at present, there 
must be found some mode of exercising 
the t'uiictions of royalty ; and was there 
any better mode than that of the two 
Houses directing the Lord Chancellor to 
affix the Great iSeal to a commission for 
that purpose ? It was true we were placed 
in a situation of difficulty, but he had 
heard no reason to shew that our proceed¬ 
ing in the mode of Address, was a safer 
or more constitutional course than that by 
way of Ihll. In sucii a case, then, we 
ought to look to the practice of our anccs- 
tors, and particularly to the precedent of 
)7^'6, as that which, upon the whole, ic 
would be most expedient to follow. 

Sir S. Romilly wished to deliver his opi¬ 
nion very shortly on the present occai^ion. 
I'o him it appeared, that the first Resolu¬ 
tions contained an absolute contradiction 
to the method whicli was proposed in 
the Resolution that followed. We had 
already resolved that it was the right and 
duty of iho Lords and Commons to supply 
the vacancy in ihe executive, occasioned 
by the lamented incapacity of his Ma¬ 
jesty ; and yet we were afterwards to pro¬ 
ceed to procure the royal assent to a Bill 
wtiich slicukl pass the two Houses, with¬ 
out the possibility of his Majesty assenting 
at all. * Under such unfortunate circum- 
iitances, how could we deivise any means 
3 f getting the assent of his Majesty but by 
the most palpable fiction? Was^ the wdll 
of the Lords and Commons the will of ihe 
King, or how could any such construction 
be given to it? His right hon. friend, in 
proposing the present Resolutions, had re¬ 
lied on one precedent alone ; but he had 
said nothing at all of the two Houses.of 
Parliament taking upon themselves to 
ief'islate; and not only so, but to pass a 
mra.sure, under the fictitious semblance 
of its being an act of all the branches of 
the legislature. He could not look upon 
that precedent in any other light but as a 
fraudulent trick, and altugeUier incon¬ 
sistent with the open and manly manner 
in which every act of legislation should 
be .performed. In matters of civil life,- 
what would be said of a set of men join¬ 
ing together ahd making a contract for 
another in a state of insanity, and em¬ 
ploying a person as his solicitor to affix 
bis seal or his signature to such a deed ? 
{Should we not say that such a deed was a 
gross imposture, and absolutely null and 
void.^ The application to the present 


case was easy and ob^inas* Undnubtedly, 
there was a distki^tibn between the natu. 
ral and political capacity of theaovereigo. * 
It proceeded from the latter, that in hb 
courts of justice ail writs and acts pro¬ 
ceeded in his name, though his presence 
there was by no means necessary* But 
here we were extending the political. 
capacity of the sovereign to cases of a 
very different sort; to acts of legislatiojiA 
where either his personal assent or bis 
assent by commission was absolutely esr 
sential to their validity, and could not be 
dispensed with. In fact, if they could 
proceed to one act of legislation, why not 
to others ? Why should not the two' 
Houses make war or peace, lay on an 
embargo, or do any thing else according 
to the principles ot the constitution com¬ 
petent to the sovereign alone ; and then 
say that it was the Measure of his Ma¬ 
jesty, because the two Houses thought 
proper to do it, and to command the 
sanction of the Great Seal ? There was 
not the smallest necessity for a Bill, in 
order to render valid the restrictions or 
regulations under which the Regency was 
to be held. These might be introduced 
into an Address with perfect propriety, 
and the very acceptance of that Address 
would, in itself^ be alto an acceptance of 
the conditions with which it might be ac* 
companied. 

The SoHcUor General contended, that 
the proceeding by way of Bill and that 
by way of Address were substantially the^ 
same thing, and only dHiered in the mode 
of effecting the same object. It was said, 
that to use the King’s name in assenting 
to the Bill was a hetion. ^ But even in the 
Address proposed by the right hon. gent.^ 
was not the Regent desired to act in the 
name and on the behalf of tho King? 
Even under a Regenpy, was not every act 
of tiie government still to proceed in the 
King’s name ? All this was perfectly 
proper; and whese, then, was the impro¬ 
priety of the two Houses ordering^tho 
Chancellor to put the Great Seal to a le* 
gislative measure in^he name of the Kiogr 
If the Regent was to act in the namb df 
the King, why also might not Uie Chan¬ 
cellor ? Suppose the Ring an infant, sub¬ 
stantially no jBct could be done by him, 
yet all the transactions of government 
would be cdHducted in hb name; though 
naturally incapable, political capacity 
would still exist; and it Was precisely on 
this ground that the two Houses, in a cam 
6f necesiity, were authorised to ovder the 
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CHivfc^Uor to affix the Great Seal to an 
att of legislature. 

" Mr. Horner said, that considering the 
j^rinctples and views of the constitution 
professed b} the learned gentleman who 
had spoken last, it was no wonder he pre* 
feireiJ whatever mode of proceeding was 
proposed by the minister. Were it noi for 
$Qch authority, the learned gentleman, con* 
sistently WMth his own opinions, might be 
quite indifferent to the question, wdiciher 
the Houses of Parliament ought to proceed 
in this great transaction, by Bill or by 
Address. For, in the beginning of his 
speech he had declared, that if this House 
pretended to give away the whole sove¬ 
reign authority to a particular person by 
mere Address, it might as well usurp to 
itself the whole of tlie sovereign power in 
nil its branches ; and that he could see no 
difference between the one usurpation and 
the other. What difference the learned gen¬ 
tleman was able to perceive between them 
in the instance of a Bill, which he could 
not discern in an Address, he had not ex¬ 
plained. The distinction, however, be¬ 
tween assuming the royal power and con¬ 
ferring it was so essential, that the tw^o 
Houses could not lose sight of it for an in¬ 
stant in providing (or the necessities of the 
present emergency, without confounding 
all the functions of the constitution, and 
without danger of subverting the very 
foundations of the monarchy. Jt was their 
duty, on the one hand, to abstain from any 
the smallest usurpation of executive au¬ 
thority ; and, on the other to provide, with 
the least possible delay, the means of sup¬ 
plying the defect w'hich had unhappily oc¬ 
curred in the personal exercise of that au¬ 
thority by his Majesty. The learned gentle¬ 
man had stated one doctrine, wdiich, if cor¬ 
rect, might be thought a decisive objection 
at once to the measure of conferring the 
powers of Regency by Address : he said, 
thfllt the office of Regent was one of which 
the functions were not known nor defini^d, 
and the authority of which could not be 
judicially recognized in Westminster-hall; 
and he demanded, in what book of the 
common law the judges were to look for 
descriptidb of this officer and his capa¬ 
cities P He had put this question with an 
mref triumph ; yet the most satisfactory 
neg^Eche could receive in answer would 
fbrt[»kbno adequate rcasoi^for the inte- 
rencle^wtiich he meant to convey. 1'he 
nature of the office of Regent, and the de¬ 
scription of its authority and functions, do 
not betong to Ibn common law of the or- 
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dinary courts of justice, but arc to be 
sought, where they will niaUdistinctly be 
found, in the law and custom of pariia- 
incnt. Ic was too much the practice both 
of the right hoii. and the learned gentle¬ 
men on the Treasury bench, to make re¬ 
ference to the common law and the learn¬ 
ing of the courts below, upon subjects 
which lie altogether within the compass of 
the law of parliament: a law, not known 
at all to the professors of the common law 
ill that capacity ; of which the sources 
were coeval in antiquity with the cointnoii 
law, and necessardy anterior to the sta¬ 
tutes ; which wa-- to be collected only 
from the Rolls and Jcmrnals of parliament; 
and the supreme authority of which, 
within its proper spliere, had been sub¬ 
mitted to with reverence by the most an¬ 
cient as well as by ail modern judges, and 
had been appealed to by tlie best friends 
of liberty in the House of Commons in all 
former times. So tar was the learned gentle¬ 
man from being accurate,wdien he supposed 
that the office of Regent was not known 
to the coivslitution, that the most ancient 
instance preserved in our history of wh it 
may be called a parliamentary proceed¬ 
ing, to supply a defect in the jiersoivdl ex¬ 
ercise of the royal authority, is the nomi¬ 
nation of a Regent ^ in the case of tlie 
Earl of Pembroke, w lio, upon tli|| acces?- 
siun of King Henry the tiiird, an infant of 
nine years of age, w'as appointed Regent 
by the Great Council of the Notion as‘jcm- 
bled at Bristol, and carried on the whole 
administration of the government, with the 
full authority of the crown, by the style 
and title of " Rector Regis et Regni.'* That 
the office of Regent was knoivn in all 
times to the constitution and the law of 
parliament, was well proved by an entry 
upon the Rolls, respecting the appointment 
of Richard Duke of York to be Protector 
during the illness of Henry the sixth. The 
Parliament of that day thought fit to give 
him only a limited authority ; and to that 
effect entered a declaration upon the Roll, 
that they would not confer upon him the 
name of Regent, because it imported au¬ 
thority of government of the land, but 
only the name of Protector, which import¬ 
ed a personal duty of attendance to the 
defence of the kingdom. It was not to be 
doubted, that if tlie Prince of Wales should 
take the style and authority of Regenjt in 
pursuance of an Address of the two Houses, 
the courts of law would be bound to re¬ 
cognize his authority as that of the 
crown. And though it might be fit, after 
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he had assamcd the royal ityle and had 
met his parliament, that an act should pass 
to confirm his title, and to ratify those 
proceedings of the two Houses;* yet it 
was no more to be supposed, that, prior to 
such ratificatioji, the judges would dispute 
an authority which the"twc» Houses had 
directed his royal highness to assume, 
than, if the two Houses should prefer the 
fiction of a Bill, that the judges would pre¬ 
sume to canvass the validity of the fic¬ 
tion. The diHiculty, which the learned 
gent, had raised, with respect to the legal 
authority of a Regent appointed by Ad¬ 
dress, was never felt with respect to the 
authority of the Guardians and Lords Jus¬ 
tices, who, repeatedly since the Revolu¬ 
tion, have been appointed by commission 
from the King, By the terms of such 
commissions, they were invested with 
power to e xecute the ofiice of Guardians 
aiiJ Justices, and to order all acts of go¬ 
vernment which by virtue of that ofiice 
had been U'cal or might be lawfully per¬ 
formed. I’he bc'oks of common law, how¬ 
ever, furnish no special deiineatiyn of the 
legal capacity and functions cf such olli- 
cers ; the nature and extent of whose an- 
thoriiy must be gathered from the usage 
and practice of the realm, as recorded in 
the memorials of parliament and in the 
archives of the ^.tate.—The same learueii 
gent, had urged as an objection, what if 
the ll(5use of Lords shouicl not agree to 
your Address ? To this argument, it was 
enough to answer by anoUier objection, 
what if thell.mse of Lords should not agree 
to your Bill? Were such a difiicuUy to 
arise in either ca^e. we mu'Jt trust, in the 
prudence and public spirit of both Ifouse^ 
and in their mutual dispodtion sincerely 
to elfect wdial must be a joint transaction, 
and which may therefore refpjirc. some 
conce.'^.dons.—He would admit to the 
ChaiK'ellor of the Exchequer, that the 
present (piestion was to bo debated upon 
the ground of parliantcntary precedents; 
understanding always, that no single pre¬ 
cedent could over-rule either express law, 
or settled and fundamental principles. In 
this point of view, the question was nearly 
reduced to a choice between the prece¬ 
dent of the Revolution, and that of the 
year t78H. But as .something had been 
said'by the Atiorney General, of the pro¬ 
ceedings which took place in the reign of 
king Henry the sixth, he would advert 
shortly to the history of those proceed¬ 
ings; becatiKe, in all the circumstances, 
which could he considi rcd as applicable to 
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the present situation of the two Houses of 
Parliament, that history would be found 
full of instruction,, in opposition to the 
arguments of those who %voiild urge the 
two Houses to usurp the prerogative of 
the third branch of the legislature. The 
transactions, which occurr^ in the reigit 
of Henry VI, consisted of two parts: the 
provision made for the executive adminis- 
tration during his infancy, and the mea-* 
sures taken by parliament towards the 
close of his reigti, when he fell into a ma» 
lady similar to that with which his pre¬ 
sent Majesty is aifiicted. The case of the 
minority of Henry the sixth, differed wholly 
from the preseiU: by the demise of the 
preceding king, the parjiament then in 
being expired; and when a new parlia¬ 
ment met, to consider of the means of 
providing for the infant king’s minority^ 
it was a full parliament regularly convoked 
and opened, at which all the three branches 
of the legislature were present. As soon 
as the news nf Henry the fifth’s death 
reached Eii^dand, several peers of the 
realm held a council at Windsor; and, 
taking it upon iheni.>elves under their re¬ 
sponsibility to provide for the imminent 
necessity the State, they put the Great 
Seal to a writ for summoning a parliament, 
and authoii<?ir]g Humphrey duke of Glou¬ 
cester to hold that parliament as Commis¬ 
sioner in the King’s name. In the parlia¬ 
ment, so held, the cr»>\vn was fully repre¬ 
sented in its legishtive capacity by the 
duke of (Tioucestei*; and with perfect re¬ 
gularity according to all the forms of law, 
after an indemnity to those who had acte^r 
in this emergency and a confirmation ot 
their acts, the parliament, (consisting of 
the King represented by his Commissioner, 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
Commons), appointed the duke of Bed¬ 
ford Protector of the realm. Such ap- 
pointiVicnt, by a full parliament, is no pre¬ 
cedent to justify the '*J)roposed appoint¬ 
ment by the two Houses alone in the name 
of a full parliament. The same observa¬ 
tion applies to the proceedings which took 
place, in the nomination of a Protector,' 
when king Henry the sixth fell into a 
state of imbecility or lethargy, which dis¬ 
abled him frorh personally exercising the 
functions of gcrvernment. But it is impor¬ 
tant to attend to the course of those pro¬ 
ceedings. •Before the king sunk into 
that unhappy state, he had opened hi» 
parliament in person ; which, after several 
j^rorogations under the authority of regular 
commissions, was actually assembled at 
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i&e time ^rkf n the duerder seized him. It 
watFittni 4 fhlt parfiament* though he mras. 
himself unable to attend H, because Be 
iteds legally represented there by; his Com- 
mrssioiier/or lieutenant for bolding the 
arhameDi, the duke of York, appointed 
y letters patent from the king - himself. 
And it is material to observe, that the 
ComiDissioner for holding parliaments, at 
lhat period of . our constitution, had, by 
the termadf his written authority, and by 
the GOOMint practice of the state, the en¬ 
tire. k^slative powers of the King; he 
oj^ficd the causea of summons, he could 
prorogue, he could dissolve ir^ he gave 
the royal assent or negative to bills and 
" {Mitiuns according to his own ministerial, 
and, no doubt, responsible discretion. At 
U' subsequent period, it became the settled 
practice of the constitution, that the royal 
assent was never given in the absence of 
the king himself, except under a special 
commission reciting that his majesty bad 
seen and perfectly understood the parti¬ 
cular bill assented to: But prior to the 
accession of the Tudor line, and during the 
whole reign of Henry VI. the edhstitution 
of parliament was different in this v,espect; 
the Comnilssioner, authorised by the 
" Jong’s letters patent to hold the parlia¬ 
ment, having power to give the royal as¬ 
sent without taking the king’s pleasure. 
When Henry VI. therefore became de¬ 
ranged, the duke of York beinu Commis¬ 
sioner, there was no imperfection in the 
parliament; it was complete in all its 
branches, and competent for all legislative 
mcasores* We find accordingly, that, 
notwithstanding the incapacity of the 
king to attend his parliament, its pro¬ 
ceedings went on without interruption, 
and it was not deemed necessary to supply 
thailerect in the exercise of the royal au- 
iWrity. An event ^t length occurred, 
which imposed upon parliament the ne- 
csfmty of interpoiUng, in oi^ to provide 
the means of snpplyrng tharaefect. The 
keeper of the Great Seal died; parliament 
was not competent to appoint a new one; 
,th|t must be a personal act of the king 
/ hiiiieif. It was necessary to vest the 
loyal authority in some person, who, Jby 
uirtue of that acthority, could deliver the 
^ .^ea^ Seal and create a Lord Chancellor, 
^this cmer^ncy, the parliament, con- 
all ita three branches, (the duke 
Commissioner or lieutenant of 
^ Lords spiritual and temporal, 

in full parliament as- 
ipjihNJb ky yiiich pa^ the tw& 


Houses, and to which the Commis^oncr^af. 
ih the oi^dinary course, gave* tiiie roj^r’ 
assent,,nominated the dukebfYo^ dynrtg'^ 
the incapacity of the king, to 
tector of the . kingdom, and 
council. It is clear, that this furnihhes; 
nothing like a precedent for proceeding, 
in the two Houses, without the presence bf 
the third branch, actual or represented, to 
manufacture a royal as.9ent; while, on the 
other hand, it shews how scrupulous thq 
tw'o Houses W’ere, at that period, of as^ 
suming, or pretending to exercise in their 
own capacity, any of the executive pre-’ 
rogatives of the crown.^With respect to' 
the great precedent of the Revolution jii 
16B8,^the Chancellor of the Exchequer bad 
contented himself with disposing of it in. 
the most summary manner, .Premising in 
general terms, that if there is a direct pre¬ 
cedent we ought not to resort to one 
w'hich holds only by analogy, (which, as 
a general ir.axim, was not to be denied); 
the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer was then 
pleased to aAirm that the case of I7PS was 
direct, and that of the Revolution a pre¬ 
cedent only by analogy; but witliout 
shewing, why it was to be regarded as no 
more than analogical. So fai* as the 
mode and order of proceeding were 
concerned, the measures taken by the 
Convention Parliament formed strictly 
a direct precedent. True, the political 
capacity of the king was then sus¬ 
pended, wiiich at present suffers no dis¬ 
continuance ; the Convention of that day 
bad a greater tiefect to supply, than la 
now to be provided for. But the princi¬ 
ple, which authorises an extraordinary 
interposition of the states of tbe realm, is 
in both cases precisely the same; tbe ne¬ 
cessity is of the same kind; the proceed¬ 
ing mu.«t bear tbe same character; the 
difference in the extent of the defect lhat 
is to he bupplied, does not require a diffe¬ 
rent mode and form of supplying it. Or 
if a stricter adherence to the established 
forms of legislation were required in one 
case than in the other, and if procrastina^ 
tion were more JustiBable; delay was 
more to be justified, and solemn formality 
more to be desired, where the work to be 
accomplished was of greater magnitude, 
where, instead of naming a provisional 
Regent, they had to raise a new line of 
sucoessioti to the crown. And ify upon the 
abstract principles of the constitution, any 
difier^aoce could bp stated, between tbo 
situation of the C mveution and that of^ttm 
two Homes at present, it would be tl^; 
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titht’vlMtt llte polbi^. of the 

cjpwn^U ill .die folder itistance cliacon- 
tfoqedi ^ote power of tlie cn)wn» Ic- 
g|i4latite ai well^^ execotive^'might theo* 
reiicady be considered as deyoMng .upon 
the. stam of the realni^ so that without 
usurpation they might have used^ and 
have a^ixed to their proceeding, the forms 
of ttli$ent by the third branch of the legis* 
igturi^ whereas, while the throne is fulf, 
it is mere usurpation to seize the King's 
legislative power, as it is an ahsurcUty in 
serins that the means of supplying the 
royal incapacity roust have the sanction of 
the form of royal assent. The great 
statesmen and lawyers, who accomplished 
the Revolution, were incapable of such 
fictions and unsound refinements as com¬ 
pose the proceedings of 1788; they went 
straight to their object, guided hy those 
analogies of the constitution wiiieh pre¬ 
serve the spirit of its rules in the excep¬ 
tions that seem most wide.' Those to 
whom the contrivances of 17H8 ought 
to be hscribed, had secretly no predilec¬ 
tion for the event of the Revolution or 
for the characters that were engaged in it. 
Indeed on this day it had Iseen spoken of 
more than once with a slight, which no 
former House of Commons would have 
borne. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
called it a taking precedent; a sneer, 
however unbecoming, which be trusted 
they, at whom it was directed, would long 
continue to merit, by their adherence to 
those memorable principles, and by their 
determination to act upon the same in 
all aimilar cmeigencies. .Another right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) had spoken 
of the leaders of the Revolution, in terms 
of praise indeed^ but with such qualifica¬ 
tions as if forsootti they stood in need of 
pardon, for the length to which they had 
gone; impelled by a just necessity. Yet, 
not the talents which shone among those 
inustrioua men, nor even the ilaUae of li¬ 
berty by which ihey were insjnred. were 
tnore admirable, than the moderation with 
which they proceeded through their great 
work. And when the Committee is called 
upon 16 compare their proceedings with 
those of 178$, ind to choose between 
them, it is impossible not to contrast the 
forbearance of all parties at the 
Kc#oKition in concurring to provide ibr 
the |hkblic thterests, with the struggle that 
Waantede for power in the other histance ; 
end rimve all, to contrast’ tlie studied de* 
la^'by wfakb power was thea^'soffat^oiHi- 
ly lwtiKined, with the disMt^ Whtefa 
vot. xviii. ^ 
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our ancestors. M montjv 

their task of estahl^^je ,at opce the eut:- 
cessiOQ.tn tlie its prero-, 

gatives within limiutienf l)^ laWf ai»4 
founding the whole struptikrd'cf pur civil, 
and religious liberties. T|m,right hotu 

gent. (Mr. Canning) had said, Imt soiim 
of the arguments, used in the 
the RevoTution, furnished a sort 
rity in favour of odr proceeding in thepi^ , 
sent instance by a Bill rather than by 
dress; because the Tories, who dUaente^ 
from the famous rote of abdication, itir 
sisted, that the case ought to he provided 
for as if the King had Income a tunaiicf 
and urged the propriety of appointing a 
Regent for the life of kmgJame^accord* 
ing to the ancient laws and practice of, the 
realm; The topic, however, as used tVen, 
had no bearing upon the present question. 
It was not used with reference to the form 
of proceeding; noquestioti of that sort was 
raised, and no one otijected then U> the 
Address. It was urged by the Tories 
illustration of their doctrine, m Whiclji 
they fundamentally differed from the 
others, tSit the misconduct of the king 
was to be held as making a forfeiture only 
for his own life, without breaking ibe su(f- 
cassion. Tlie just conclusioo to ^ drawh^ 
was therefore the reverse of that of the 
right hon. gent.; that when the Tories, iqf 
that day supposed a case of lunacy in ^ 
sovereign, they considered it fit indeed, inat 
the vacancy should be filled by a Begeiil. 
according to the ancient practice of the 
realm, but it never occurred to thein (hat 
an Address was not the most proper mode 
of appointing' him. And mm this the 
Solicitor General might learn, that tlie 
Tories at the Revolution, some of whom 
were most eminent lawyers, had no diffi¬ 
culty in recognizing, a regency as an office 
known to the laws and the constitution.--' 
Op|H)sed to the high authority of the Cqn-^ 
vention Parliament, stood the single prtf 
"cedent of 1788 and 89. He was at thaf 
period too young a man, to hai^ re¬ 
ceived any of the impressions, which 
agitation and resentments of that.'^ni^ 
may have left u^ those who took’n^ilt 
in tho scene. He bad, wfiihimt aiiy mas 
upon his mind, endoavonred tb j|pd« can> 
mdly HoTtheyrhole proceeding, ind of its 
historical btrcumslances, no imiinportant 
. part of eve^ parliamentary pfeceden^. 
And be liiad no hesitation Id say, that im 
Resolution, which asserti right of t1^ 

tm Housesto provide for the extoefit^; 
&mmihided hb foil assent, bottf mb 
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' iniie result uf ancient pitcedefil^^ bill could be. Here aisembleii» 4 iip^t]|f 
imdas a priot^ple of coustituttonal lai^: writ of prorontion, tbey faw) .fll tbuir 
. provM^ it be understood in the sense, in privileges and capacittea m.fbll fiiroe; 
which it was clear that the Houses of 1788 though the proceedings which they might 
understood it, as declaratory of their right hold by bill coUld hot be cotnpleted, with<^ 
and duty to vest the royal authority in out the King’s assent. If the two Houses, 
proper hands, but carrying no implica* as now met without any commission, 
tioD that the two Houses can ever them- could pass a bill through the stages of 
selves legally assume the exercise of each House, there was an end of the arw 
any of the functions of royal author!* gumentof the right hon. gent, that the 
ty. With regard, however, to the other subsec]ueiit assent in 1780 to certain bilb^ 
part of the precedent of 1788, the Re- sanctioned the commission given by the 
solution to which the committee wss two Houses; and that they could enter* 
iiQW called to' assent, and by which the tain bills without any commission at all, 
ln?o Houses proposed to raise the fiction was implied in ihc whole of the proceed* 

* of a royal assent by Usurping the King’s ing which he himself recommended. 
Great Seal, that appeared to him so The, other argument of the right hon. 
repugnant to the fundamental maxims of gent, to this point, was still more incon* 
the constitution, if not a direct violation elusive; he went so far as to say, that the 
of express law, that no weight of prece- resolution having been agreed to by both 
dent could ever ^auction it, far less a sin-* Houses, and the King, after his recovery 
gple, case so discredited by its own cir- having, in the speech of his commissioners, 
cuihstances as that of 1788. The Chan* thanked the Houses for Uie additional 
cellor of the Exchequer had attempted to proof they had given of attachment to his 
shew, that the proceedings of 1788 were person, it was to be inferred that the re- 
more than a precedent of the two Houses solution had thus received the assent of all 
assembled as at present; as il^by what the three branches of parliament. If this 
passed subsequently, they had been con- had any meaning, the argument w'as this, 
yerted into a precedent of the full parlia* that the expression in the King’s speech 
^ent. His first argument for this pur- echoed by the addresses, should be con- 
pose was, that various bills were brought sidered as having ratified, by the voice of 
in, and proceeded through their several the three branches assembled in parlia* 
stages in both Houses, while the parlia. ment, the irregular proceedings of the 
ment sat under the commission (as it may two Houses in their preceding irregular 
be described) from the two Houses, which assembly. It was the first time that the 
bills, after the King bad met his parlia- King’s speech and its address were stated 
inent by a regular commission, received to have the character and efficacy of an 
the royal assent, without again going act of parliament; if a ratification or an 
tntoogh the previous stages. But th^ ar- indemnity had been required, that wap 
gument was incomplete, unless the right surely no act of ratification and indemnity; 
boiT. gent, denied, that the two Houses, as j but assuming, as the right hon. gent, as- 
assembled in their present circumstances, sumed by his argument, that the proceed* 
were incompetent to receive bills and to ings stood in need of such confirmation, 
forward through all^the proper steps, to the true inference was, that, as there had 
await the royal assent. The right hon. been no indemnity granted and no ratifi- 
gent., he was persuaded, would be de- cation passed, those proceedings were left 
ftrred, by the prpcitcal consequences of and still Temained in all their original tr* 
•ocb a proposition, from maitiuining it; regularity. Though the precedent of 1788, 
nor could it be maintained. The parlia- however, could nut be argued as high at 
ment was in legal existence, by force of the Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
^rit of summons; the two to raise it; though it was not a precedent 
Parliament, though not now in in full parliament, it was certainly, in 
/i||^liament assembled on account of the point of form, a precedent for the two 
King, were regularly as- Houses assfmbted in the peculiar cirennH 
‘ authority of the Ring’s stances of their present 8Jtuatioii^tV>.As 

OTt|^writ of prorogation, •which called such, ti a|li|pdp tn opposition to thatoCabe 

and it way for the Committea 
on that day was as lo w^glk and,.^lirtpare them together; to 
the parliamentary capa- compare. > ffw^odent, to the form of 
' or as 4»y vote upon w wJui^m urged at the tkgjg 
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Wttkh bid b«en stitBped with the time* 
tionef aft. appniving poaterity» to whicji 
nb ob|ecttoti in point of priftciple could 
even^ftow be stated^ with another prece¬ 
dent which at the time and ever Kince had 
been condemned by high parliamentary 
authorities, and which was liable to the 
strongest ohjeettons both from express 
laws and from constitutional principles. 
The statute of the J Sih of Charles 2, made 
it a prsftiunire to maintain, that both 
Hbuses of Parliament, or either, bad a 1e- 
gisiatire power without the King: yet the 
object of this Resolution was, to assume a 
legisialtve power by the two Houses with¬ 
out the Ring. That statute was levelled 
at the doctrines as well as the conduct of 
the Long Parliament; nor since the time 
of that parliament, had such doctrine and 
•uch language been heard within these 
walls, as the ministers had this day used 
to serve the purpose of the day. The 
Long Parliament, indeed, did not scruple 
to make a Great Seal for themselves; to 
justify the measure, they resorted to many 
of the topics which had been urged this 
day; their antiquarian pamphleteer 
Prynne used aiid perrerted his toilsome 
industry and obscure erudition, in an ar¬ 
gument for the parliament; and some of 
the expressions which fall from the Chan- 
cel lor of the Exchequer, seemed to have 
been taken from the title of Prynne's 
pamphlet, which is. That the Great Seal 
attends the Parliament. Jn speaking of 
the Long Parliament, he wished not to be 
misunderstood, or to be supposed deficient 
in veneration for those able patriots, who, 
in the commencement of the struggle, 
disappointed as it was in the end, and 
stained by lawless ambition and atrocious 
violence, had stood forth to vindicate 
our just liberties, and to bring delinquents 
to condign punishment. The night of king 
Charles to York^ and his stesuth of the 
Great Seal, justihed their subsequent step 
it was justified by the necessities of the 
ftnte, which must over-ruie other consider¬ 
ations; but let not those, who neither 
have the necessities of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment to plead, nor are actuated by their 
constitutional principles imitate their usur¬ 
pation where there is no similar necessity, 
aid borrow their language and arguments 
to give practical effect to principles of a 
very ditferent description. Besides the 
evidence, which the statute of Charles 2 
laSbfded. of the great doctrine of the law, 
tktttbero ii no legialative power in the 


Houses dr ^fttrlJwwont Ae King, 

there were express ^ jets of parliament 
which prescribed Ae mode, and prohi¬ 
bited every other, ofgteipgthe royal as¬ 
sent to bills passed by the two Houses.. 
The 3Sd of Henry the tttfa, chapter 21, 
declares, that the King^s assent, by his 
letiqrs patent, notified in his absence to’ 
both Houses assembled together in Ae 
upper chamber of parliament, is of the 
same force as if personally and publicly' 
declared by himself; but the letters must 
not only be under his Great Seal, but they 
must be ^gned with his own hand. The 
act of the first year of Philip and Mary 
respecting the attainder of the duke of 
Norfolk, which is a public statute, contains 
a still more explicit declaration of the law, 
that letters patent for giving the roy^l as¬ 
sent to bills have no validity or efficacy, 
unless signed with the King’s own hand, 
as well as passed under the Great 
Seal. ^The commission, under which the 
royal assent was pretended to be gireo> 
on the last day of Henry the Sth's life, 
to the bill for attainting the duke of Nw- 
folk, had Ac Great Seal in due form; it 
haci also the King’s name affixed by a 
stamp : but at the time these forms were 
gone through, king Henry was insensible 
and incapable of attending to public butU 
ness. In the first year of Philip and Mary^ 
after an inquiry into the transaction re¬ 
specting this commission, and upon a Coft* 
fession of these circumstances before the 
House of Commons by lord Paget, who had 
been king Henry’s Secretary of State at 
the time, parliament removed the attain¬ 
der; not in the ordinary form, by a 
bill to reverse the act of attainder, but, 
which is most material ii) tlie.prcaeat 
argument, by a bill declaring that act to 
have been void from the beginning, ex¬ 
pressly for want of the royal assent in 
due form. Before fliis proceeding took 
place in parliament, a question had been 
raised in Westminster Hall, whether thxt 
act of attainder could be regarded even 
there as a perfect statute, on aceduot of 
the manner in which the assent had been 
given. Tfie Solicitor General, who haid 
called so loudly for references to the law* 
books, would find in sir James Dyer’s Re¬ 
ports that the question was much debated 
among the jusUces, in a suit betnreen the 
diike and cerij|iiii purchasers of sonde o f his 
forteited estates; and although the judicial 
determination of Ae point was superseded 
by the parliaoienury reversal, itmi^t be 
greUlhr Ae IsfmadgfdMUtnfUi toetpsidq;# 





wWUwtobUm the exwteticji^i»ClMh 
jOidicml douht oiigiunot to hoM gnQd.«!i 
^ argaraent, gainst proceeding to make 
n Regent by aEill inlhe tnanner proposed, 
lest the justices htreaiWr lOJgbt take it 
into debate wbetber a Bill assented to by 
the phantom ivere a perfect statute. But 
boar strong soever the reasons against such 
a proceeding might be riiouglit, founded 
Ufmn the express statute^ ianr of the land, 
it was etlU more strongly condemned by 
the essential first principles of the con- 
atitotion of the monarch). It was a pro* 
pcml to break down and confound all 
th^^lSoondaries of legislative authority, as 
dwibured among the three independent 
branches of pari lament; to usurp the .le¬ 
gislative power of the crown; and, by a 
gross and illegal fiction, to steal the sem* 
lance of an assent where there could be 
'no negative,^with the absurdity ofafifect- 
ing to sanction by the royal assent itself, 
Ithc remedy made necessary by the inca¬ 
pacity of tbe-King to assent to any thing. 
Such w'as the measure, which the Com¬ 
mittee were called upon to prefer to the 
direct and clear precedent of the Revolu¬ 
tion. They had to ebuse between a con¬ 
trivance, the purpose of which, though 
denied, was palpable; a fiction, which 
tcoofd oniv be executed by a parliamcn- 
^ry falsehood and fraud, ^which must be 
attended with indefinite delay, which 
would involve their proceedings in a 
maze of complex and inconsistent forms; 
the invention, it was well known, of a re¬ 
fining lawyer, more addicted to scholastic 
subtleties and the caprices of ingenuity, 
than remarkable fur enlargeinent of mind : 
they had to chose between this, and the 
explicit, plain, prompt course adopted at 
tfie Revolution, by the best of our ances¬ 
tors at the best mra of our history, a pre¬ 
cedent formed by statesmen of much ex- 
, perience and large views, and by lawyers, 
v^o> with all the learning of their profes¬ 
sion, were found no unequal associates to 
such statesmen. 

Mr. CreJifr complimented the hon. and 
learned gent, who had just sat down, not 
more on the ingenuity be had displayed 
on the topics be had chosen, than bis pru¬ 
dence in wholly avoiding those that con¬ 
sisted the chief difiicultics of the case, 
ohe who had! only heard the speech of 
bon, and learned gent., would imagine 
limit Instead of being reduced*to a choice of 
(as Ollier gentlemen had confess- 
M wt vrofi) we had a clear, open, and un- 
d|goctiQOi)|^ cqurse lopmsue. On otie sidq. 


li 


«n #Hsf«fireseiimd by 
gonu as error and intrieaay f Imt uodoubt* 
no hesitation even, hadbeapmB|irMedi.as 
to the regularity and simplkniy of tbei 
proceedings recommended by ibeotbtr. 
The hon. and learned gent, bad endea* 
voured to shew, by much learned argu-* 
meat, that it was not regular for the Houses 
of Pari lament to direct the Chancellor lo 
affix the Great Seal to paienis or comuiia- 
sions; but this was not what, for his pur¬ 
pose, he should have contented himself 
with proving; because the irregularity, 
Jiiough it was defended on the score of 
necessity, had never l>eendenied; and the 
hon. and learned gent, had, therefore, ex¬ 
pended his ingenuity in proving what was 
aireifdy admitted. That, which'he should 
have proYcd> and which he had not even 
attempted to do, was, that the course pro¬ 
posed by his friends would get rid of (he 
difficulty; that while it was absurd and 
unconstitutional to direct the Chancellor 
to affix the seal, it was right, legal, and 
orderly to direct an agent to direct him to 
do so; and that a chain of absurdity could 
be made good sense, by adding another 
link to it! The hon. and learned gent, 
must bd aware that however we proceed 
now, the Great Seal must be finally called 
into use. He must know, that if even the 
Regent were appointed by Address, the 
appointment would still be incomplete. 
The courts of law would not recognize bis 
authority till it had leceived the sanction 
of that Great Seal under which they them¬ 
selves were sitting; and the Regent's first 
act must be that which the right hon. gent 
opposite (Mr. Ponsonby) ridiculed as an 
absurdity in the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer's proceedings, namely, tlie giving 
the King's consent to his own appoint¬ 
ment, and affixing the Great Seal to a com¬ 
mission for that purpose. Undoubtedly, 
the right bon. gent, had aruued these 
points with great eloquence; but be had 
not been able to shew that all bis ridicule 
and all his reasoning did not equally apply 
to his own case, when, afier the AddroM, 
the Regent would have to make use of the 
Great Seal. So that, in fact, the mode of 
proceeding by Address only staved off 
the difficulty, it removed what was called 
the fiction, one step farther; but that fic* 
tion, sooinar or later, had neither the right 
hon. gent, nor any of bis hon. friepdi 
■hew bow it was possible to avoid. 

But the course propped by and the at- 
guments ustd by the right hon. gont iiK 
voived others and still more aerknii difilv 





jfaMm, miA llMi afllxing tM Or«i|l«toat to 
hf« owo ippointmfttt w<]iiitd iMt be the 
xtirty alNim «M1 inegular proceM« the Ke* 
font wonM hate to eaeeiite« before he 
coold be folly iaveetod with his power. 
The ris^ht hon. gent., when be was arguing 
against the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
remontbered that the Great Sea) coold 
not be legally affixed without the King’s 
sign manual previously obtained; but this 
circumstance he appeared to have for¬ 
gotten when he came to recommend bis 
own plan of proceed ingf How would the 
right bon. gent, obviate, in his own pro¬ 
ceedings, this difficulty } Would he omit 
tlie sign manual all togetlier -that is the 
very irregularity which lie objects to us. 
•—Then to most mean iu have the sign 
manual—whose sign manual would he 
have ^ not the King’s, the King is inca¬ 
pable of signing. lie can then only have 
the llegeni’s: but the law on which the 
right hon. gent, founds himself, says no¬ 
thing of a Regent or any such person. It 
says, the sign manual must be the King’s, 
and that it is high treason to counteHeit 
it! Again, the Regent’s power, whatever 
it may be, can commence only after his 
appointment shall have passed. How 
can he make it commence before, by pre¬ 
viously directing and legalizing such an 
appointment? It follows, therefore, that 
the sign manual of the Regent, as Regent, 
will not answer. But the right bon. gent, 
will say the Regent may sign the King’s 
name by the King’s consent; but where 
does he find the King’s consent ? no 
where; the King is as incompetent to 
give fais consent as to sign. But the right 
lion. gent, will suppose it, he will feign*it; 
and thus in his zeal to avoid all irregu¬ 
larity and fiction he doubles the irregu¬ 
larity, and creates a second fiction, more 
serious, more liable to rational and con¬ 
stitutional objet lions than the former. 

But the right hon. gentlemen were not 
more inconsistent with themselves, than 
they were with the speech of his hon. and 
learned friend who had jun set down. 
That hon. and learned gent had dwelt 
much on the precedents in klie early and 
m the latter parts of Henry the sixth’s 
xetgn The hon. and learned gent, had 
admitted them to be good, and had rea¬ 
soned upon them as founded in the law 
and the constitution. With this opinion 
of thm precedents, how the hon. and 
learneii gent, could either consent to 
sdoptthe course, or to subscribe to the 
arguments of his right hon. friend (Mr. 


con* 

ceive, for these so refined 

to, so aq)proved, contfdiied in terms that 
.veryilction which the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Ponsonby) had characteriaied the 
names of absuidity, imposture a|id waud. 
The right hon. gent, had smd, '/Wbat^ 
shall we, by affixing the Great Sea)^ make 
the King say, as it were, ^ 1 am sane so 

* for as to aumit my insanity; 1 am'com** 

* potent to admit my incnmpetcncyj;' 
what a gross and monstrous fiction it is^ 
to endeavour to supply a defect in the 
royal authority by that very authority 
which you presume to bedeficieiit!” And, 
yet, this is precisely what the precedenfs 
relied upon by the other bon. gent, have 
done. In the veiy early parts of the 
King’s reign the Chancellor affixed the 
Great Seal to Commissions for calling par* 
liaments and appointing Regents, which 
set forth, in the King’s own name, bis 
incompetency. The deficiency of power 
in the King to do any act is admitted in the 
very instrument in which, nominally, he 
performsih important duty. This 
precedent, then, would fall under the ri* 
dicule of the right hon. gent.: and it is 
not a solitary precedent The practice 
was frequently repeated, and never, in all 
the heat and fury of these or of succeeding 
times, questioned by either of the parties 
that divided the state. What are the pre¬ 
cedents of the latter period of that reign, 
referred to by the hon. and learned genuf 
Still stronger, still more in point, still more 
to our present purpose, and still more ob¬ 
noxious to all the objections of tlie right 
hon. gent. 

The King at that time laboured under 
a mental derangement, and was incapable 
of meeting his parliament, or of perform¬ 
ing any other function of royalty. What 
was the course adopted then on the nu¬ 
merous occasions thalt arose ? Why, that 
which we now propose and which the 
right hon. gent, ridicules; the use of the 
Great Seal under the authority of the 
cooncfl or the parliament. Parliamenti 
were called, acts were passed, Regenfit 
from time to time, under various ^lainee 
and descriptions were appointed, by 
commismners under the Greai SeaK 
in one instateoe remarkable for its near 
analogy if not similarity with the case 
aow^ before IV, the Houses of Parliament 
desirous to make provision for supplying 
the deficieney in the royal authority by bp* 
posmingtht Ptioct efWales Regentor Pro* 
todtor of thekingdbiii, when be shall be* 
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MttMNif «ge# they doit by act of parhMBiMity 
Oftionted to by the Kmg'i comadission, 
and the same day the Great Seal is put 
to letters patent, running in these words: 
^ We Henry, by the ^eee of God, kc, 
** Ac. taking into consideration the in- 
^ firmity with which it has pleased God 
w to afflict us, and that it would be in- 
^ joriofis to our periion, and would delay 
the speedy recovery of our health, 
•• if we were personally to attend to the 
^ aSain of the realm, and reposing con- 
^ fldence, &c. in our eldest son Edward, 
do, hy and with the advice and consent 
^ of Parliament, appoint him Protector of 
«* my kingdom, to exercise his power ac- 
cording to the tenor and provisions of 
** an act, of the said parliament, made this 
^day/* Can any precedent be more 
Itrongly in point than this, and cart any 
^focedent involve a greater fiction ? 
Would the right bon. gent, deny that this 
was making insanity sane, and incompe¬ 
tency competent ? Yetit was the precedent 
which bis hon. and learned friend admitted 
lb be sound and constituiional.wHow the 
bon. gentlemen would reconcile their opi¬ 
nions and their votes he could not guess. 
The distinctions the hon. and learned 
gout, made between the cases was, to be 
sure, somewhat extraordinary^ ** We,*' 
he says, ** would direct the Chancellor to 
affix the Great Seal, and in the case of 
Henry itfae 6th he did it on his own respon¬ 
sibility.** 

The hon. and learned gent said, be 
Would not stop to examine the accuracy 
of this Tact, nor to decide whether the 
Chancellor of that day acted with or with - 
out the orders of parliament. He Would 
admit the fact to have been as the hon. and 
learned gent, bad staled it, and gave him 
the whole weight of argument that re¬ 
sulted from it. What did it amount to ? 
Merely this ^ that the hon. and learned 
g^ent. thought it would be better that the 
Chancellor should do this important duty 
of his own mere motion, than with the ad¬ 
vice of boih Houses of ParJiament^hat 
the assumption of this great and extraor¬ 
dinary power by an individual was better 
than the exersise than of it by tlie estates 
of the realm. To state the proposition 
JltoS to answer it! But he might come 
says^ the hon. and learned gent., 
^aftlTWurds'to the parliamvsnt to indem- I 
wify him.** This gave up the whole ar- | 

{ umettti for the Chancellor might as well 
ave the sanction of parliament before as 
ito lodcduiify iribcTt Thocourse we would 


proceed in did not difier boo* 

and learned gent.’s in principle } be would 
allow the Chancellor to act and como 
afterwards for indemnity, we directed the 
Chancellor to act, and thus as it were an* 
ticipated the indemnity. 

The hon. and learned gent, trusted that 
he had now shewn that the precedents 
of the time of Henry the 6th, instead of 
supporting the hon. and learned gent.*s 
propositions, were directly in favour of 
the course proposed by his right hon. 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer-^ 
a course which if even there had no direct 
precedent, would have recommended it¬ 
self to the House by the soundness of 
the legal and constitutional principles in 
which it proceeded. 

On the subject of the precedent, as it 
had been called, of the Kestoration, he 
would say but one word, and that was to 
deny that it was a precedent, or that it, 
in any degree resembled or was analogous 
to the present case. He could hardly 
tell why it had been mentioned. He 
supposed because there had been an Ad¬ 
dress from the Parliament to the King 
(hear! hear! from the Opposition)—but 
what kind of Address was that? Was it 
an Address to resume his power ^ No. 
The throne was full, the King acknow¬ 
ledged.— Parliament claimed no right 
either to make him king or to restrict him 
ill the exercise of his royal office. He en¬ 
tered into the engagement of royalty as 
of his own absolute right; and the Ad¬ 
dress of Parliament was a mere Address of 
congratulation and respect, and was no 
more applicable to sucli a case as the pre¬ 
sent, than any address to the soveieign on 
the birth or marriage of one of his chil¬ 
dren. But the Restoration was a venera¬ 
ble name, and the honourable gentlemen 
opposite w'oultl not lose the advantage 
of the sound ; though it was, in this in¬ 
stance, but an empty one. 

The hon. and learned member next fol¬ 
lowed the hon. gent, on the other side of 
the House to the consideration of the Re¬ 
volution; an event which, with his right 
hon. fi lends rtear him, he totally denied to 
be a case in point. But he was ready to 
admit, that though not exactly in point, it 
was a great and most important case, the 
analogies of which niiglit be usefully re¬ 
sorted to, not as establishing a precedent, 
but as oflering the purest sources of con¬ 
stitutional inlormation. Now, in his opi¬ 
nion, the case of the Revolution and all 
the doctrines and analogies arising out of 





H wne decidedly in fttonr of tl|e come 
which he lapported. The bon. geot. op¬ 
posite wished to hare erected the lierolii* 
tion into a direct precedent as an exam¬ 
ple strictly and accurately governing the 
present case^ and this because the defect in 
the royal power had been, on that occa¬ 
sion, supplied, not by Bill as we now pro¬ 
posed, but by a mere Address, as the bon. 
gent, opposite would induce us to proceed. 
But the hon. gent, had really not stated 
the case of the ilevolution fairly. There 
was an Address, he would admit: there 
were, indeed, three Addresses to the 
Prince of Orange, and there was one final 
Address which requested him to ascend 
the throne. But, were there no prelimi¬ 
nary steps to that Address? No limita¬ 
tions? no restrictions? nay, did not the 
Lords and Commons of that day proceed 
in the way the nearest to the proceeding 
by Bill that the nature of the case would 
allow ? did they not shew, that if they had 
had the means, they would have strictly 
adhered to Parliamentary forma ? They at 
last addressed the Prince—and so should 
we! But we, like them, had first some 
preliminary measures to take. Let it be 
recollected what the proceedings, at the 
Revolution were, and what the Addresses 
of which so much had been said; The first 
Address was from the irregular assembly 
that was collected after the king's flight; 
they addressed the Prince to call a parlia¬ 
ment, and, from the urgent necessity of 
the case, to conduct the administration of 
public affairs, until that parliament should 
meet. The parliament met, and if they 
had then at once and without delay ad¬ 
dressed the Prince to become King, the 
analogy of the precedent might be argued 
to be in favour of the course proposed 
from the opposite side of the House. But 
no such thing did they ! they paid little 
attention to the topics of the Prince's Let¬ 
ter delivered to them at the opening of the 
aitting, hut they addressed him, to do 
what? to continue for some time longer 
to adnirnister the public afhiirs, until they 
should have opportunity to deliberate on 
what it might be proper finally to establish. 
And how did they finally proceed? not 
suddenly, not precipitately, not by Address 
merely; they weighed and debated the State 
of the Natron* in both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and framed with the most delibera¬ 
tive caution, that celebiated paper called 


* See 5 Cobbett^s Parliamentary His¬ 
tory, 36. 


the Bectaratfoi) of Bights, which, (amtogst 
its other clauses^ coiitatniog as it were, a 
summaiy of the constitution) included one, 
conferring the crown upon the Prince and 
Princess of Orange. This solemn Act 
was communicated from one lipuse to the 
otheri and debated with all the earneftnte 
and care that such a measure demanded: 
in fact, it assumed the. shape, experienced 
the delays, and almost went through the 
forms of a Bill: It had every thing but 
the royal assent; which, as one of its ob* 
jects was to dethione a king, and another 
to place a successor m his stead, it was 
from the nature of the case impossible to 
supply by any reality or by any fiction. 
But this identical Declaration of Rights, 
was that which, afterwards, when u king 
had been created, passed verbatim into a 
law. And to this day this act is called not 
the Act of Rights, but the Bill of Righm, a 
title which is, in some degree, erroneous, 
as applied to an act of the whole legisla¬ 
ture, but which it seems to have obtained 
from the original Declaration being cow* 
sidered in the nature of a Bill, and as hav¬ 
ing, as it certainly had, all the force and 
efficiency of a law. When ibis Decla¬ 
ration, this Bill, he might call it, this Law, 
for such in ei&ct it was, had after many 
amendments and much debate passed both 
Houses of Parliament, it was presented to 
the Prince and Princess of Orange, with 
an Address that they should accept tho 
crown, according to the provisions of that 
Declaration. The Address did not confer 
tile crown: it was the Declaratiuu that did 
so; that solemn Act of the Parliament 
which the Address only accompanied as a 
form of duty and respect. So that it b 
plain, that the Convention i*ar]iameot, 
though they could not in this proceeding 
have all the formalities of the law, adhered 
to as many as they could, and the principle 
that guided them* seems to have been, to 
depart as little as posiible from the re* 
ceived usages and forms of the constity^ 
tion. This is the principle on which tho 
House should now proceed; this is the 
conduct they should imitate. They can¬ 
not unhappily preserve all the forms of 
the law, for it is the deficiency of one 
branch of the legislatqjjp that creates the 
necessity of proceeding at all ; but they 
should at least imitate the leaders of the 
Revolution, nnd carry the law and its 
forms *wtth them as fur as they bad the 
power of so doing. 

A noble lord opposite (earl Temple) had 
^ell observed and proved indeed, mm tbe 
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Uon; in tbi« qiiS 

the copnitntion iraiitd ge.tAn , 

than they did in die KeTolati^ 
be cofietderecl m fortunate that jLae irrimT 
larity was diminished in the same de^r^ 
and the present existence in full authority 
of the Great Seah under which the Qous^ 
and the couits of justice were at tbe ipa* 
mant sitting, relieved them from difficutu 
ties of a nature the most intricate and eJ$i* 
barrassing. t 

Tlie hon. and learned gent, further oVt 


' mijl&llfittM Bobert Sawyer, that at the 
Waa of the Kevolution, tqe loss of the 
j&eat Seal was considered as one of the 
* difficulties of the case, aud that it had oc* 
carted to some arsons, that' if the Great 
Seal could have been found, k might have 
been made use of, even for the purposes of 
the Revolution; and this opinion tbe his- 
^ torians of the times seem aim to allude to, 
when they account for king James’s hav- 
mg made awaj^ with the seal, by auppos* 
ilurbiai to have done so, in order to throw 
aijn^ into still greater confusion. But 
tvbil say the bon. gentlemen opposite: Is 
liw Great Seal a talisman: was there no 
means of framing another piece of silver 
l|klo a Great fiteaf, if they had wished to 
use that tnstrnment i Certainly, they eoold 
have made such another piece of silver as 
4ie QeeatSeal; but where was the regal 
l^oorwr to sanction it; King James had, as 
might have been supposed, his own Great 
jSeal in bis poswswn; he could not have 
sanctioned the second ; tbe Prince had no 
power to confer on the Great Seal, that 
was only to be done by the King; so that 
bv ibis manufacturing process they could 
oStaina silver die, put not a legal and 
jconstitutional Great ^al, which the courts 
,of law would have recognized and obeyed. 

But he would confess, that the notions 
pt using the Great Seal, if it had not been 
carried ofC were vague anl speculative— 
they never w^ere acted upon in any way, 
and do not offer a precedent to controul or 
bind our conduct. He was inclined to 
think that if the Great Seal had fallen into 
tfie Prince’s hands, it might ha«c been 
used for the calling of the Parliament; 
Imt for passing the Declaration of Rights 
iolO an act, he conceived it could not have 
been, from ibe reason of the case. Could 
fcifig James's Great Seal be u^ to de- 
ibrOpo him ? Certainly not; and there is 
the great distinction between the Revolu¬ 
tion and tbe present case. If we were de- 
throniflg the King, we should dot use his 
CretjKkI ettbor,*but our object was quite 
.tbe merse—we wished to maintain the 
King’s power unimpaired, and to provide 
tor Uie execution of bis royal functions in 
mii^eand on bis behalf; and it was for 
4|ff%atntenance of that power, and in bis 
W$me and in his behalf, that it was now 
proponed to employ his Great Seal. 

Tbe^hou. and learned member hoped 
fl^at bo bod thus shewn, that, by taking 
the along with them, as far as 

Ibqy coubt bo carried, tbe House would 
boitfolloir Otopmeedont of tbe Revolu* 



Canning), and by the noble lord (&t) 
Temple), the hon. and learned gent. (Mr« 
Horner), had hardly dealt fairly, as he had 
not quoted the whole statement of tbe pre* 
cedent, which was directly what had }>eetl 
originally represented, and diametrically 
opposite to what tbe hon* and learned 
gent* represented it to he. The point was 
tbe proposition of the Tories for the ap* 
pointing the Prince of Orange as Regent; 
which the hon. and learned gent, had said, 
was ofiered as on amendment to the pro* 
position for making him King: but which 
if the Tories had been victorious they 
would not have objected to carry into er- 
foct by an Address. " On the contrary,” 
Slid the hon. and learned gent. they did 
not find any fault with the mode of pro¬ 
ceeding by Address, and there was good 
reason to presume that they would hive 
made their Regent in that way.*’ The 
hon. and learned gent, must permit him to 
sav, that he had mis-read the history of 
thts transaction, and therefore niisrepre* 
sented it. The argument of the Tories, as 
stated by all the historians, applied to the 
form as well as to the substance: they 
said, ** that if a Regent was to be ap¬ 
pointed, the old forms of tbe constitution 
and the practices of pi seeding times should 
be followed.” These were nearly the 
words of the writers of that day, concern¬ 
ing this proposition, and from this it fol¬ 
lowed, as well that tlie hon. and learned 
gent, was wrong in r^resenting the To¬ 
ries as Witling to appoint a Regent by Ad¬ 
dress, as that there were certain old forma 
of the constitution by which Regents had 
been heretofore appointed. What, then, 
were those forms? They were to be found 
in tbe Journals of that House: tbe urece- 
deuts already so much discussed, of Henry 
the SfXtli, contain them. There was no 
instance, ancient or modern, of a Regent 
appointed by Address; there were fro* 




Qncfil of focb MpppmjMmdB by 

irndor fho Gmt 
9^11 theirefdre^ the ancient 

Ibfitui refemti to af thelkVofntion; these 
Wfte Ae usages. add pteoedenta which we 
Were how bound to fonbW.' 

The hon. add learned gent, concluded 
By aayirig, that he would not repeat what 
had been so often and so well argued on 
the subject of the precedent of it 

bad been amply defended in all its points, 
by hit right hon. friends; He hrtd, indeed, 
not intended to have troubled the House at 
all on Ais subject, but that the statements, 
hr he wogld beg leave; to say» mis-state- 
taents, of the earlier precedents by the 
hon. gent, on the other side appeared to 
liiro to demand some observation. He 
would now only add, that though he hoped 
he had' shewn that these precedents did 
not bear out the hon. gent, either in their 
arguments or their propositions, he was 
still ready to repeat the admission, that the 
proceeding by Bill must of necessity be, 
in some degree, irregular. But Ihe hon. 
gentlemen opposite, had shrunk from the 
challenge which they had received, and 
had not even attempted to shew how they 
bould remove the didiculty. A Bill must 
be informal, and all that he should think it 
necessary to say further for it was, that an 
Address would be still more so. For the 
Compiission and ibc Bill there were old 
and modern'^precedents-^for the Address 
no precedent at all. He did not conceal 
from himself the difficulty that existed, 
and which^be thought was not so much to 
be attributed to this or that form of pro¬ 
ceeding, as to the peculiar and embarrass¬ 
ing nature of the case : but he must also 
recollect, that the .duty of the Hoese was 
to render the embarrassment as light as 
circumstances would admit In the pro¬ 
ceeding which he supported, the difficulty 
was made as little as possible; in that re¬ 
commended from the other side of the 
House, it seemed to him to be rendered 
more complicated by the addition of ano¬ 
ther step to the process. He must there¬ 
fore adhere to the precedent of )78B, not¬ 
withstanding the difficulty (hat it involved, 
until the hon. gentlemen opposite should 
be pleased to explain by what mechanism, 
W bad almost pid by what magic, they 
snt^ded to remove still greater diffi-. 
culties that iheir proceedings incurred. 

. Mr, WMtbr^ rose and said, that at thj|t 
Ijie hour of Ae nighty it was not his int^*: 
tjbn tp tresp^ foe more than a few mi- j 
uute^ upon the attention of the House; he 
" vol. tviii. ^ 


cquid noi^ however avoid^inakifig a few 
bbse^alibns upon Wfaaf,bad just fkllimffbin 
the.han. and learnbA gent/who spoke lasif. 
The hon. and learnt gbrii |iad dealt witUT 
, his' precedent8,ici whatevcif way he thtntght 
proper. He had spoken df wntings which 
no man ever wrote, and of sfg^tores tbs^t 
no man had ever signed. It was^notj how¬ 
ever, his intention to follow the Bof^ and 
learned gent, through all the mazes'of hIS * 
learned confusion. The subject upon 
which the House now deliberathnfg 
was certainly of the most momentous,im¬ 
portance. liis Majesty had been labouring 
for seven long weeks under the most aN 
flicting of maladies; the exercise 6f the 
royal authority had been interrupted; and 
the ministers had dared to eiercise'the 
royal functions wirtbout making any cOtn- 
municaMon to the * two Houses of Faflia- 
ment. .The right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchec^uer odd stated to that House, 
that the symptoms of bis majesty^s'disor¬ 
der were become more fafoarable, add 
that a speedy recovery was to be conQ- 
dcnlly looked for. Now, however, it had 
come out, that from the 1st to the Hth of 
November* the symptoms were very vio¬ 
lent. Could the right hon. gent, say, upon 
the evidence of the Physicians who had 
been examined, that recovery was likely 
to be speedy P Every one of them had de¬ 
clared ^hat tiw could not give any such 
encouraging imbrmation. But even sup¬ 
posing, that his Blajesty were io recover: 
even supposing that be.should again be re¬ 
stored io the use of his reason, would Im * 
not, in all probability, be subject, ^for the 
remainder of his life, to a frequent reenr- 
jence of the same cahmity ? Had the par¬ 
liaments, which have existed between the 
year 1788 and the present period, done 
their du^ in making no provisions for 
such a Murrence ? Certainly not There 
was su^a recurr^ce in the year rsDt. 
Of that disease there was then a distinct 
relapse; and yet the minister of the dav 
had arrogantly dared to carry on the busU 
ness of the nation. In J 8(H, his Majesty' 
was again in the same melancholy 
He (Mr. W.) could nbt make up bis mimi 
to the opinion, that the Kidg whs then & 
tb transact public business^ he coiild not 
believe, ibaf si person so subject to hur¬ 
ries,*** as the Physicrans had termed i1, 
oould be in a ht state to wield tKe execu- 
tiyc power. ^ H€“|;evcrenced the King 
much w any man living j, but he coulb 
not forjget timt.he lhas the^ Sexereign of a 
i^hple/oC tvhdih hh'(Mr. W.) wits pne pf 
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(Kie ^p^resentatiFes. When tfiie approach 
royal pwaonage, even in *parftel 
Ahity, was cut oiP'; whan we knew that in 
IfSO] and tSOi, the public business had 
been carried oO without his participation, 
was it not (he'bouaden duty of that House 
now to provide for the due discharge of 
the kinglv office } If "the throne was va¬ 
cant, if the royal autltority was extinct 
happily, there existed one, towards whom 
ail eyes were turned for supplying the de¬ 
ficiency. The bon. gent, next adverted to 
the Resolutions that had been proposed by 
the ri^bt hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chetj^uej. To the first, there could be no 
pOKtble objection. He most, however, 
say, that it was not necessary for that light 
boh. gent, to have thrown any apple of 
discord among the members of that House, 
by centrasting the different conduct of 
contoitding parties at the period of 1788, 
and at the present day. As however he 
had referred to the precedent of 1788, 
that right hon. gent, would give him leave 
to look to that precedent, as matured by 
the wisdom of Parliament. Fortunately, 
however, for the country, this was a prece¬ 
dent which was never acted upon, and the 
fruits of which, thanks be to God, we had 
sever had occasion to deplore. An hon. 
and learned gent had enumerated the 
tuauy advantages which a Bill possessed 
bver an Address; and amidst others, that 
it afibrded a number of dMerent stages of 
discussion. That hon. and learned gent 
ought rather to have said, stages of delay; 
i delay which might ultimately render the 
Bill altogether unnecessary. On the con¬ 
trary, the possibility of immediate execu¬ 
tion, was, with the mode of proceeding, by 
Address.—Of the speech of his right hon. 
firiend (IHr. Ponsonby)—a speech so well 
characterized by another right hon. gent, 
who spoke after him — the arguments 
had not been attempied to be’lhiswered. 
file naude of proceeding by Address was 
to all ulienfs and purposes, the most com¬ 
plete and perfect: We the Ixirds spiri¬ 
tual and temporal—We the Commons of 
this rCalin, beg leave to offer to your Royal 
Highness the executive power.*^ Was 
theie any tribundl higher than this ? No, 
there was none. If we addressed, then, 
the Prince, ouf'proceecliiigs would haf e the 

f |hest authority; but if we went to make 
rimt of parliament, which was not an act 
piurtiament, the want of theiexecutiye de- 

E rrvedit of its efficiency. When the right 
on. goJatf referred to the precedent of. 
17^8, be cdold scarcely believe tfast he 


Kad looked into this Bill, which, he 
eulogised as a masterpiece of v^iidom; 
for it did more than IChig, Lordi dnd 
Commons united could do; it bound both 
Lords and Commons in fetters, and tied up 
their hands, which was more than en act 
of parliament could do. After the deli¬ 
berate wisdom of the House had been so 
long employed in the framing of this 
Bill, we find in it that the Prince was th 
be prevented from making any use of the 
Privy Purse. The framers of this notable 
Bill must have been guided by the pas¬ 
sions to which human nature was, unfortu¬ 
nately, too prone. Happily, however, for 
the country, the prec^ent of 1768 Sras 
never acted upon. If his royal highness 
the Rrince of Wales had been able to ex¬ 
ercise the functions of the executive during 
a struggle of three years, such a Bill must 
have done an irreparable injury to it, and 
degraded its consequence in the eyes'of 
the nation.—The hon. gent, said he had 
no objection to attack the crown .when it 
was in full force and vigour, but he would 
not attack it when it was obscured. He 
had repeatedly fought against it in the 
measure of Reversions, (a measure which 
was lost in the House of Lords) because 
they were odious to the people, and not 
beneficial to the crown. Certainly, the 
right hon. gent, opposite, the present Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, had not been so 
lavish in the grant of these Reversions, as 
some of his predecessors in office had 
been. This might be owing to the ment 
of the right hon. gent, himself; and it 
might also be the act of his Majesty, who 
^having been formerly so repeatedly as¬ 
sailed and importuned, might at length 
have thought prhper to withdraw his 
countenance to such a system. The hon. 
gent, paid his tribute of respect to the 
dignified reserve of his royal highness the 
Prime oi Wales from the first hour of his 
Majesty’s illness up to the present mu- 
metit. No man living, be believed, could 
taunt his Royal Highness, by saying that 
he knew liuw be intended to' act on such 
or such an occaikion. Ministers, however, 
seemed resolved id render him almost a 
mere pageant, and to deprive him of the 
power which was necessary to the doe dis¬ 
charge of his high office. A certain ge¬ 
neral had said; Give me an army of 
40,000 men, and if 1 invade this country, 
I shall either entirety subdue it, or make it 
not worth having.'^ So, in like ntadnhr 
the miiiister seemed anxious to say, '^Oive 
me ttieie Hesjbrictioiis, and if I have not the 
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pow«f myUitt I if^itl ftt Ua«t make fowtr his Bflysity was o^jr acoassibla by ona 
fiofc worth hariwi^’ Wby^aselaimed the sense. Let the Ho^ reflect, that even 
hep* gent.* wouu vou tie up the hands of when the King^was in perfect heakb« it 
Ibe executive? Why would you attempt was impossible for any inibfiitation to be 
to shade the splendour of the throne ? Was conveyed to him, but through the medium 
the splendour of the throne calculated to of his ministers, and sooietiioes^ perhaps# 
make the man happy who filled it. Alas, of his minions. Let them reflect on the 
JMo. It could make no man happy. It unhappy state into which Sweden had 
existed for the benefit of the nation. Was iailen after the death of Charles the 
Wt the Regent completely under your twelfth, in^ ibe attempt to abridge the 
subjection ? Could you not annibiiate him puwer of his successors, wbea in fact, the 
when you pleased ? You made him with King became the mere servant of the 
the Great Seaf, and with the Great Seal state; and if they were wise, they would 
you could deprive him of his authority, assuredly be cautious of setting a prece« 
lie had no security. Parliament had six dent to this country, of a similar degra- 
weeks for consideration after the com* dation of the royal authority, 
mencement of a session, whether he was Lord Caukreagh argued in favour of the 
again to be continued with the powers proceeding by Bill, rather than by Ad% 
.with which be was invested. And thus, dress. It was now admitted on all sides^ 
be was brought as it were to the bar of that the task devolved on the two Houses 
your House. Whether or no the Consti- of parliament to make provision for supply- 
aution could go on in this way, was a ques* ing the defect in the third estate of the 
tjon of most serious considerajtion : It realm; that it was not only their right but 
might accidentally turn out well; but their duty to do so; that upon them de* 
we were taking a leap m the dark, if it volved the responsibility, and conse* 
walked this course for weeks and months, queutly the discretion of making an ada* 
why might it not walk on so for ever? quate provision in the existing emergency, 
Xhc right bon. gent, opposite talked of tor the temporary exercise of the royal 
Jacobins; butwhat Jacobin ever proposed authority, dui ing the indisposition of the 
more alarming measures than these. He sovereign. As no claim of express light 
would have us preserve tlie royal autho- was or could be contended for, either ill 
rity, not for the people for whom it was favour of any individoal or of any particu* 
intended! but for the King (Hear! hear!} lar arrangement, it became a question of 
Say, then, that it was for the King. It expediency for parHament to decide, on 
was not for the individual king alone, but constitutional grounds, what that system 
for his successors. Comparmg the Prince was which would best and most grackuilly 
of Wales with King William, we had cer* provide for his Majesty'a interests, ^ coq- 
tainly additional reason for confiding in nected with those of the public, during his 
his royal highness. Was there such secu* personal incapacity, 
riiy King William as a Kmg, as we All opinions happily concurred in look* 
have from George Prince of Wales, that he ing to the Prince or Wales, as the proper 
will execute the office of Regent with duty depository during the interval of bis father^s 
to the people and afiection to the King ? authority. Under what Restrictions and 
Did we know a more delicate hand than limitatioits (if any)^ his Royal Highness 
bis into which his royal father could be should exercise the royal authority, wquki 
confided ? but he wished that his Majesty be a subject of distinct consideration, in a 
should rather be under the guardianship of subsequent stage of our proceedings: the 
the Queen: But, in whose guardianship only question now was, as to the proper 
had the King been for the last seven mode of proceeding to invest the Regent 
woeks ? Why, in the hands of these with the necessary authority to act. It 
usurpers. The hon. gent, said, that he certainly was desirable at much as poasi* 
had asked in the Committee, a question of ble, to avoid delay; but time would be 
the physicians, which, from his being gaiped to Utile purpose, ilT the Regent’s 
over-ruled, received no answer; namely, authority was not constitoteil in such a 
Mio had sent for a certain physician? He manner, as the courts of law could take 
was slopped; but he would now repeat it, notice of it ^ As matters now stood, all 
pa a question that ought to be resolved, the ordinary functions of government. 
Who had exercised all the royal fimetions where the personal intervention of the sc^ 
His tb4 last seven weeks ? Ought things to vereign, by sign manual or otherwise, did 
|noQ in a way like this ? We knew that [mot necessarily cceur, proceeded regtt* 
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^, «nd legfJl^ JVider the eub?iprtii|g 
in^isstoDers mm the crown, and' all 
Beers usually accustomed to convey the 
ting's commands might fitill (taking the 
lesponsroility upon them8e]i;e$} carry for*- 
ward the public service in its accustomed 
channels* by signifying the King's plea* 
sure, a disobedience to which no sobordi* 
nate officer could justify. But, were a 
Begeut to be created simply by Address* 
whether wit^orW'ithout restrictions* could 
bo proceed efiectually to exercise his au¬ 
thority beibre an act of parliament was 
paased enabling him to do $o ? Could he 
u^on an Address of the two Houses form 
a government r Would the oiders of his 
seci^etaries of state bo valid and supersede 
those of the King? Would the sign ma¬ 
nual of a Regent so appointed render any 
military commission valid? Could any 
man be legally convicted before a court 
martial for disobedience to an officer act¬ 
ing under such a commission ? Could 
any judge sittting in a court of justice take 
notice of such an authority; must be not* 
on *the contrary* still declare the King's 
authority every thing* and the Regent's 
nothing. 

If then an act must pass* and if the 
Regent can have no valid or efiectual au¬ 
thority till this js done* what is gained by 
proceeding* in the first instance* by Ad¬ 
dress, instead of by Bill ? Is it advisable 
to constitute ^ Regent by Address, merely 
to pass the act which creates hU own 
power ? To make a law which the courts 
of law can take notice oC the Great Seal 
snust be affixed. During the King's inca¬ 
pacity* it is clear the Great Seal must be ; 
put in motion by an extraordinary act of I 
power, justified only by the necessity of 
the case; out of this necessity and limited 
hy it, grows the power of parliament to | 
act. Why should the two Houses give 
activity to the Great Sehl through a Regent* 
(Whose authority in this case would not in 
law be recogfuzed as more valid, than on 
any other) ipstead of directing the officer 
in whose custody the Great Seal is* at once 
to affix it to the act appointing the Re¬ 
gent ? If it is conceived, that the moment 
Regent is appointed* the third estate 
* ^ntire, and tfie legislature may then and 
till then'^roperly proceed to restrict 
v^ent* It may he answered* parlia- 
[ is then no longer master of the ques- 
«>lhey are virtually tfirowing the 
responaibmty ofT their own shoulders in 
dividing II with a Regent, and why put p 
lU^nt ip 4||ia painful dilemma of either. 


being obliged to mpke use of his negative 
to defeat me views of parliam^at, or 
become the instrument or imposing 
strictions upon himself# which he coih* 
scientiously may disapprove. 

The noble lord urged this view of the 
question in other shapes. He distinguished 
also between the cases of the Restoration 
and the Revolution, and the present. la 
the first* he observed* nothing was requi¬ 
site but to recognize tlie authority of their 
lawful Kingin the second* the Tfaronn 
was declared vacant; but* in the present 
instance* the Throne being full* and the 
piditical capacity of thq.King entire, tlie 
duty, and consequently the power of Parf* 
liamcnt was limited io making provision 
for tfif temporary exercise of the royal 
authority.—He concluded by stating* that 
as the l^gcnt’s authority must fuially re¬ 
ceive the sanction of law* and as it was 
nothing without it* such an officer being 
unknown to the common law* be con¬ 
ceived the natural course was lo proceed 
by Bill; at once to create the office* de¬ 
scribing It at the same time on the face of 
the act* its functions and authorities* and 
posing that Bill, (the King being still on 
bis throne) with no wider deviation from 
the oediuary course of passing Bills* than 
uhat revolted from the incapacity of the 
moment personally to authot ize the Great 
Seal to be affixed; an order* which* un¬ 
less the Resolution establishing the right 
of the two Houses to provide for the de« 
fidency in the third Estate* was utterly 
false and groundless, it belonged to Par* 
ment and to no other authority to imuc# 
The noble lord said* that at so late an 
hour there was only one other point 
which he should wish to advert to* which 
was the reference made by an hon. mem¬ 
ber (Mr. Whitbread) to a relapse which 
had occurred* after his Majesty bad been 
considered in the year 180i> competent to 
see his Ministers upon business. Having 
been a member of bis Majesty's govern¬ 
ment at that period* although the particu¬ 
lar department he filled (the Board of 
Controui) did not render it necessary for 
him* at that time, to attend his Majesty 
on business* yet be could positivelv state, 
and it vi*aa due to his noble frieoa* (lord 
Sidmouth) then at the head of the govern* 
ment* be should state* that none of hta 
confidential servaols approached his Ma¬ 
jesty on business without previously satis¬ 
fying Aemselves by an Examination ol 
the Physiciane in cabinet* not only that 
his Majesty was i;ompetent to Irapsaci 
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talsen wHhptit jyfiyudid# to lite>eooircrv^ 
Ho ti^ostdd, thdrei^^ the tibme would 
tbftt any iiiginUaltan that the King had 
been called otii when incapable to ex* 
•rcise hie royal functionsi was wholly 
wiihout foundation; and with respect to 
the relapse in question, which was proved 
to have been of very short duration, the 
noble 4ord said, he lefk it to the House to 
judge, whether either the Physicians or 
the Ministers were called upon, be w^ould 
even say whether they would have been 
justified in exciting the public anxiety 
upon so slight groundsi by renewing the 
Bulletins, which had, at that time, been 
discontinuedfor several days. 

A division then took place upon the 
third liesolution.—Ayes, ^9; Noes, 157; 
Mojorily, 112. 

The House was thdn resumed, and the 
Beport of'the Committee was ordered to 
be received to-morrow* 

jlOUSa OP COMMONS. 

Friday, December 21. 

[State op the Nation—King’s II# 
NESS.] Mr. Loshington, according to or* 
der, reported from the Committee of the 
wlioie Home, to whom it was referred to 
take inro consideration the State of the 
Nation; the Resolutions which the Com¬ 
mittee had directed him to report to the 
House. On the question that the said 
itesulutions be read. 

Sir Francis Burdett rose to offer his ob¬ 
jections to some of the Resolutions, but 
was mfonned by the Speaker, that the 
most proper time for making his observa* 
tions would be when the question was 
put. That the House agree to the said Re¬ 
solutions. 

The Resolutions were then read as fol¬ 
low : 

J. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
" of this Committee, that his Majesty is 
« prevented by bis present indisposition, 
** from coming to his Parliament, and 
from attending to the public business; 
and that the personal exercise of the 
*• Royal Authority is thereby suspended/’ 
2. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that it is the right and 
duty of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
" rah and Commons or the united kinj^dom 
of ^reat Britain and Ireland, now as- 
aembled, and lawfully, fully, and freely 
" representing all tlm estates of the peo- 
pie of this realm# to proytde the means 


« of supplying the defect iirffrd p^sbnaf 
" exercise of the Roydl Authority, arising 
from his Majesty’s said imlisposition, in 
^ siich manner as the exigency of the casO 
•* may appear to them to,require*^’ 

3. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
/VtUis Committee, that for .this purpose, 
** and for maintaining entire the ebnstitu*' 
** tional Authority of the King, it is neces<r 
sary that the said Lords-Spiritual smd 
Temporal, and Commons, of the united *. 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
** should determine cm the means where^ 
by the Royal Assent may be given in 
Parliament to such Bill as may be passed 
« by the two Houses of Parliament re- 
** specting the exercise of the powers and 
" audiorities of the Crown, in the name 
"and on the behalf qf the King, during 
" the continuance of his Majesty^s present 
" indisposition/’ 

The first Resolution was agreed^ to uaa» 
nimously. On the question being put 
upon die second, sir Francis Burdett and 
lord William Russell rose nearly at the 
same time, but sir Francis gave way to 
Lord Wiliimi Russell, who said, that 
although he differed from the hon. baronet 
in many points, yet in this point he fully 
I concurrea with him. And as long as hit 
found the hon. baronet maintaining doc¬ 
trines which tended to preserve the liber¬ 
ties of all the people of these realms, so 
long would the hon. baronet find from 
him as warm a support as from any of^is 
most determined parthsaus, at least as Tar 
as it was in the power of his humble abili¬ 
ties to support him. He agreed with,him 
as to the propriety of rejecting the second 
Resolution. He was himself old enough 
to remember all the proceedings which 
took place in the year J788, and he did 
not consider the cases so similar as to 
make the same Resolutionspropernow, 
which were then conceived to be neces¬ 
sary. He recollected perfectly well, that 
the Resolutions which were then agrec^ 
to originated from circumstances 
arose in the course of debate! An asser*^ 
tion was supposed to have been made 
by his revered friend, the late Mr, FoX# 
that the Prince bad ap absolute herqditiwy 
right to take upon himself th||Begbncy, 
during the incapacity of hirVoyal Fa¬ 
ther. It was oh the supposition that such 
an assertion Isad been made, and a claim 
I of that nature set up, that Mr. Pitt con¬ 
ceived it to be his duty to bring forward 
this Resolution, in the way of Counter- 
Ae^lution. There might, therefore,.have 
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^aApiiiyi «u) iyr« wninkiNlM to do to» 
tbougiit tho |||j|H«0« to wiwni it Wto on* 
fracttdoaglil toWvtttlH;^ nmax 
IQ or dMiSlillMa tlio |groc0odlii§^ of the 
two fyod «»0rci«e a choico whc- 

Ibaf ho W«* to affix the seal or not. He 
eonidiMagrae with the Resoiuttoni which 
had been reed* He objected abo to the 
pfhie^plo of HmX House noting abstract 
pfepooiuons> and should therefore con- 
hlim by moritig the previoos qeestion. 

Sir France Burdeti rose to support the 
tnotioii mde by the noble lord who had 
jest sat down. That noble lord had fully 
atated ills reasons for opposing the Resolu- 
SKm to which the House was now culled 
upon to agrees Hjs own object in rising 
was to ado a few more reasons to those 
wshieh had been snwell urged by the no¬ 
ble lord. He thought in the first place, 
the ground taken by the noble lord 
in his opposition to that Resolution was 
eOOh as imperiously to require an answer 
irom those gentlemen, who relied so much 
upon the argument of necessity. It be- 
booed those gentlemea to shew in what 
the nacessi^ consisted* In bis opinion 
that necessity had not been as yet made 
oat; and the whole appeared to be but a 
fobe pretence to do that which nothing 
but extreme necessity could justify*. Why 
had there been such discussion, such con¬ 
trariety of opinion, if the necessity was 
clear i Jf the case were one of necessity^ 
the necessity would admit of no alterna- 
tiee; but in this instance the House had an 
nbarnatieo and, therefore there could be no 
such extreaiu necessity as bad been con- 
laoded for. The House was perfectly at 
Bbarty to do one of two things, and con- 

a uenily could not be restricted to one 
y; as it would if acting under the 
pr^ure of an imperioos necessity. Gen¬ 
tlemen might therefore callit expediency, 
coQveniency, or designate it by any other 
pliable and indefinite term, bat necessity 
hhay oouhbnot call it. The noble lord 
lllpl stated, and had stated truly, that the 
IKe assertion of an abstract proposition 
%y ibht House could have/ and ought to 
liaeayllp4||ffiience on a question like the 
.pvcM^ was in most cases to be de¬ 
precated^ ' Of this there could be IHtle 
dnhbt^ ihnt sn JUtembly constituted as 
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the expwMskMt of ii| tbattkh Inuienk «f 
that Hmiie exhibited auch n nMkyepnci* 
men of repognam opiiiionii and eeotra« 
diciory resolutioiis; and for tbb reaiion, 
had be always been hostile to that Houee» 
or any Assembly so composed# talong 
upon Itself the province ol laying down 
abstract propositions# ultimately confirm* 
ing and contradicting each other. 

The noble lord had abo adverted to the 
gre^ difiereoce which existed between 
die circorostances that attended the in¬ 
troduction of the second Resolution to the 
House in the year 17HB, and at the pre¬ 
sent time: it appeared, that, in the course 
of the discussioi], the question of right bid 
been advanced; it rested upon the opi¬ 
nion of an individual# an opinion which 
the prince of Wales did not sanction. 
Now, this opinion in favour of the ques- 
tipn of right# did appear to the hon. hart. 
iKit to be well founded ; for where there 
Was right there must be law; right was, 
in fact, law; and where there was no law 
there was no right. He therefore inferred# 
that the Prince's succession to the office 
of Regent was not absolutely matter of 
right. But he would here ask, if there 
could be right only where there was law# 
by what right could that House assume 
to itself the power of providing the means 
of supplying the defect in the Executive 
Government ? Where was the law which 
warranted the right of such assumption ? 
And if the law could not be found, be 
would ask, how came they by the right i 
There was, however, this diiwreiice be¬ 
tween the supposed right of the Prince to 
the Regency, and the supposed right of 
that House to nominate the Regent, that 
in the former case there could be no 
doubt of the fitness and expediency of tho 
Priiico being the Regent# though there 
must be doubts as to the expedience of 
that House usurping the power of appoint¬ 
ing any person Regent. The Heir A|>** 
parent ought to succeed to the Sovereign 
kiwer, in every cast of the demise of the 
Crown# The present case was a demise 
of the drown (Hear \ hear!) This ti^ 
poritipn was in no way inconsistent with 
the actcil and existing integrity of the 
Ktiigly jpower. In all other eases of de- 
misoy the Heir Appaieot to the tfarowe 
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was designed to succeed tb tlie ^Tora- 
ttiettt of Ibo ootmtry. lA 
tit our hiatory, in ihn^ml of tM 
.Aotudiont of aioreign^ffiiitMWTO 
MiiK wroo oot oft^^hrM^doiiaj * iud'fii 
teio^dlMioot Aom ttia itolKih|ibtift,49 io tifb 
fiMt of tidward k 10 til auolt eoata# the 
oStpOdiOncy and fitness of the nett heir 
Buetpeding to the Executive Power dni> 
iOg such demise oould not hate been 
f]oenioned. fle thought thiSi indeedi to 
rest upon a vital principle of the consti- 
WiOn, which regarded the parts of tlie 
constitution as distinct in tbemsetves, 
however united or mingled in their joint 
cooperation. This, he had no doubt, 
would be providing for the defect in the 
execuHv^) in a w^ay more consonart to 
the <iouncl principles of the constitution. 
And he saw no reason why the minister 
should now call for a further delay to pass 
hjs own measure, when the same purpose 
could be more constitutionally answered 
without any delay, oral least without more 
than the delay of two or three days. They 
had now been six weeks without a govern¬ 
ment, and he saw no reason for adding to 
that delay by preferring one mode of prijt^ 
ceeding to another, which was not only 
more constitutional, but would be produc¬ 
tive of comparatively no delay, to say no¬ 
thing of the House being called upon to 
exercise a right which did not belong to it. 
All hon. and learned gent, had last night 
asked, if, because the King was to be inca¬ 
pacitated, the House ot Commons was to be 
incapacitated also ? In times more pure, and 
with respect to the conformi^tion of that as¬ 
sembly, infinitely more perfect, no such 
right was insisted on, and the want of it 
was not thought an incapacitation. Biit 
how was the House incapacitated by not 
assuming that province which the consti¬ 
tution had not given to it? Tlie way of its 
duty, ill the present case, woe clear, plain, 
and explicit. In addressing the Pi nice, 
and ollering him jn that Address an opi¬ 
nion, and grounding upon that opinion a 
re(|uest, we did not usurp a disputed power, 
but exercised an undoubted light. We 
adhered to the good, old, sound principles 
of the constitution, by keeping within the 
sphere of our own rights and duties. Ibe 
Infection of the constitution was itssim- 

S ; and’whicli course was more ana- 
to that iim|>licity ? The doubtful, 
;t. confused, and inefficient proceed¬ 
ing by Bin, or the simple, easy, direct 
of Address? And yet, after spend¬ 
ing iJx wbeks in doing nothing, we were 
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OhAftf a mangled edhalfi 
a chief magistrate coftipeteilt 
the dudes of that high office, ‘ [ ^ 

The hon. baronet then i]?roeeeded*''ltl^ 
animadvert upon the facetious obsen^ 
lions, which Ins remark relative to th$ cOft 
poration of the city of London had callM 
forth from a right hon. ^nt. (Mr. Can-* 
ning.) He congratulated that right hod, 
gent, upon his restoration to those powers 
of pleasantry, wb(cb, uBfbrtunately for 
the entertainment of the House, had so 
long been clouded. Hie bon. barottet 
said, he was not surprised, that the nati¬ 
onal calamity, which that right hon. gent, 
had been so instrumental in producing, had 
clouded for so long a lime bis chai^cter- 
irtic gaiety and accustomed iaceliousneSS. 
It was not, however, t6 be wondered at, 
that the right hon. gend should gr<^ 
somewhat grave, when be contemplated 
the dreadful marks of death, which the 
direful Expedition to Walcheren had in¬ 
flicted upon this country. The hon. Im- 
ronet thought, that while the country was 
groaning under the miseries of that fatal 
and disgraceful Expedition, the merriment 
of one of the authors of those miseries 
might have been better spared ; and more 
particularly of him who stood before the 
public, seif-convicted of having acted in 
concert with a colleague (lord Castle- 
reagh) whom he had denounced as unfit, 
unworthy, and inefficient. Here, indeed, 
there was more than enough to suspend 
any unseasonable quips and quirks and 
drolleries, conscious, as that right iion. 
gent, most have been, that if ever there 
was a minister of tliis country who de¬ 
served impeachment, it was that right 
hon. gent., for his conduct in that transac¬ 
tion. No wonder, then, that the sense of 
his situation had depress^ those light and 
airy sallies of pleasantry in which that 
right hon. gent, tur miM delighted, and 
which, however deficient in mstruciion, 
could not be said to he wholly destitute of 
amusement. Now, however,. Uiat the 
right hon. gent, hud happily been restored 
to the exercise of bis suspended pdwefv, 
the hon. barOfiet said he wOitld serious!)^ 
advise him to be more select as to the 
subjects of bis jokes in fiilute. In the heat 
periods of our history, the lord mayor. 



uid co^mlmon cbunctl of 
Londort were to be found takth^ 
^^^^aious and active part in defence of the 
' Tigb> and liberties of Englishmen. They^ 
were a very iiiy)ortant body, and bad 
considerable weight in ajll tKe political 
alTttirs of the country. At the period of 
the Revolution, they sat together with the 
first ordem of' the state, and in the Con¬ 
vention which then assembled, they did 
not prove tbOmsetves unworthy of co-ope¬ 
rating with the highest of the nobility in 
the ipeat work which was then accom-^ 
plisbed* They had been in the most try- 
11 )^ limes of oUr history a great weight 
in the scale, and therefore had they been 
mparty in waiting upon the Prince of 
Oirange and addressing him to take up6n 
himselfthe administration of public affairs. 
'Vt^t would this right hon. gent, say, if 
jAe citizens of London were now to pre¬ 
rat an Address to the Prince of Wales ? 
Afthough the right hon. gent now ef¬ 
fected to bold such bodies in great con¬ 
tempt, and although the interference of 
the "citizens of London in matters of state 
was now treated as perfectly ridiculous, 
the right hon. gent did not always bold 
' ^h am in .such utter contempt: for how- 
he might now despise them, be bad 
not thought It beneath nis dignity, when 
i$bcretary of Sjtate, to meet a parcel of 
contractors and loan jobbers at a public 
dinner givdn at it tavern; and even to 
condescend to vary their conviviality by 
haranguing them, in a sage and set speech, 
upon the state of the nation. 

The hon. bart. next proceeded to ob- 
•erye upon the speech made last night, by 
thei hon. and learned gent, who sat be¬ 
hind him (Mr. Horner.) Thai speech, 
Considered as a whole, he thought very 
<;andid and intelligent. But there was 
one part of it from which he must beg 
leave,to dissent.' ItVas that part where 
the hon. and learned gent, seemed to ar¬ 
gue^ as if there was some law which was 
above the law of the land; a constitutional 
•ometbing which Was only to be found in 
the proceedings of parliameot. From this 
^ tmknon be must totally dissent; or, if 
were was such a law, he confessed his on- 

g Hiding tS be too narrow to compre- 
it He acknowledged no law sope- 
> that which was to be found in the 
e Booh; and as n> th^ recorded pro- 
of parliament, they were so vari- 
^eNi^i^|itfadlctory that he could not 
w/ bbW'^iiiir thing could be extracted 
ah aaidofistshfiit mass which da- 
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l|jefveiiftKenaro<oflavr. WhilWoiiCtai* 
ftijtutioh but certain things'i^blished by 
law ? but to talk of a law'Wbich wm. bo^ 
yond the law, was, in fiis' mind, to talk of 
a constitution in the air. It was evident 
that the generality of those who ar^ed 
upon the constitution, difihred enttreiyin 
their ideas-of what was the constitution, 
and consequently all arguments were like 
endeavours to cast up the same sum wHh 
different figures.—-As to the mode that was 
proposed for supplying the deficiency, H 
appeared to him more like a cotnpleto 
subversion and usurpation of the Crown, 
than the supplying its deficiency. If the 
two Houses wished to create a third estate, 
they ought to create a will also to judge of its 
neccksary functions. Now, the genttemen 
on the other side of the House seemed to 
consider the Great Seal as something poa* 
sessing a magetic influence, a sort of a talis¬ 
man, which could effect miracles; and-on# 
right hoii. gent. (Mr. Canmng) seemed to 
think, that its having been thrown into the 
Thames at the time of the Revolution, made 
a serious difference in the question. The 
gentlemen on the other sioe mistook the 
principJesofthe Revolutioneniirely,ifthey 
thought Great Seal or no Great ^al was 
of any importance on that occasion. It 
was a great principle which was settled at 
that time, that power originated with the 
people; and that there did exist an origi¬ 
nal contract between the Crown and the 
people, which, if violated by the Crown, 
the power lawful!}^ revertcu to the peo¬ 
ple, who might confer it where they 
thought proper. It was this great principle 
wbich oiir ance.stors had in their thought<t 
at the time of the Revolution, and the 
miserable expedient of making a sove¬ 
reign of a Great Seal never occurred to 
them. 

As for the precedent of the Resolutions 
of 1788, he never would admit that there 
was any necessity or expediency in the 
House of Commons laying down abstract 
propositions, and entering thenropon their 
Journals to govern future cases, hoa'ever 
dissimilar they might be in the* circum¬ 
stances. Tbe ministers, bowevi^, bad 
been most servile imitators of the prece¬ 
dent of 17HS, and never seemed to have 
considered the reason why those Resolu¬ 
tions were then passed. Similar Resolu¬ 
tions were not now called for, as nobody 
had, upon tbe presept occasion, started the 
doctrine which wai then so warmly dis¬ 
cussed. He, indeed, suspected that in 
1788, as well as upon the present occasssn. 
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5 ^ho|i^ tiO »efow^ mi ihet was to pnodwii 
af £l’>^ e delay s possible. 7he ttesolo* 
t;^ which, was now before the House as- 
mtod a thing which was not true in fact, 
jQeeiely»<that the two Houses of Parliament 
fr lawiully, fully, and freely represented 
^f.oJL tile estates of the people of the realm/’ 
iihis statement was dircctiy contrary to 
Iba fact; it was an .assertion totally un- 
llidled for, and, in his opinion, naost un- 
wise« He therefore felt it to be his duty, 
OfiKtoke the sense of the House, upon the 
oecond Resolution—or rather to divide the 
House in order to have the objection re¬ 
corded on the Journals—for as to what 
^as called the sense of the House, that 
would doubtless on this, as on most other 
questions, accord with the sense of the 
right bon. the Chancellor of the Etc- 
chequer, or rather of the tripod whence 
he delivered his oracles. 

The Honourable William Lamhe declared 
his concurrence in the second Resol u- 
tion, that the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment had the right to supply the defect in 
the personal exercise of the royal autho¬ 
rity, from whatever kind of incapacity 
furising. Adverting to the favourable ac¬ 
count of the state of liis Majesty’s health, 
which had that day been published, he 
congratulated the House and the country 
upon it. Bui at Uie same time he could 
not help casting back bis eyes upon the 
delay, which had been allowed to inter¬ 
vene between the suspension of the royal 
functions, and the provision necessary to 
be made for it; and protesting against it 
as contrary to the recognu&ed fundamental 
law of the constitution. Reverting to the 
question of right, he maintained that whe¬ 
ther the incapacity arose from the absence 
of the King, or from any other cause, the, two 
Houses had an undoubted right to'prp.vide 
the remedy, and in proof of this, he cited 
the proceedings of the Long Parliament 
in the reign of Charles the first, though 
rejected by modern patriots as precedents. 
When he considered the ability of the 
Uwyers who sat in that parliament, though 
they had come to an erroneous conclusion, 
yet, in his opinion, they had. clearly esta¬ 
blished the ancient law in favour of the 
right of the House. No one was more 
disposed than he was to admit, with the 
bon* baronet, that there were defects in 
the representation pf that House. No one 
was more willing to .contend for the ne¬ 
cessity of some reform; but still he 
mast declare that until such reform 
vot» xvui. 
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took pla^ ibdr, eawmblage was le^|. 
The hon. baron^, missus ;he Wjfi| 
in liise&ris to prer^t anatrphy, noght 
to xonsider, in reality^ whtd an 
chy he was introducing by thus swe^ 
ing away at one blqw alji Iheir parlia¬ 
mentary acts for 100 years bach-^by thps 
reducing them at once to the pru^ary as<f 
semblies. The hon, baronbPs own pto- 
ceedings too were at direct variance vl^ith’ 
his principles. Thus some time ago he 
plied to the House for the appointment of 
a committee to enquire into the State 
the Representation : upon this proceeding, 
if agreed to, no doubt he intended to found 
a bill. Now, where was the of the 
hon. baronet’s application, or where would 
be the validity of bis bilh In case, as be 
declared, that House was npt legally con¬ 
vened ? So much for the constitutional 
doctrine of the bon. baronet.—Now with 
respect to the delay which bad token 
place, he must say he thought that del^ 
in the highest degree dangerous. Ho 
viewed it in a very diiierent light, indeed, 
from that in which it was r^^'ded by a 
right hon. gent. opposite(Mr.^nning) who 
had declared that if a furiher adjourn* 
ment had been proposed, he would ha^'o 
assented to it. It was right in the House, 
all would allow, to take effectual measures 
for supplying the deficiencies in the exe* 
cuiive ; but could any person say tliat it 
was right in them to defer this duty week 
after week, and proceed from one adjourn¬ 
ment to another ? Who. knew what 
might be the effects of such delay—the 
injury arising from the precedent—the 
danger of the example—the detriment 
which must ensue to the public service ? 
Delicacy had been assigned as the reason 
and the apology. He was very ready to' 
allow every deference to that delicacy 
within the bounds of discretion ; he was 
willing to do it abstractedly as well as in¬ 
dividually. It was* impossible not to see 
this desire in the general sympathy of tW 
country—^it was impossible not to see the 
great bulwark raised round the monarch 
by the universal respect and companion 
which he excited. Abstractedly, indeed, 
every delicacy, was due to kings. It wes 
the misfortune of their high siaiiop, that 
every act they did was the source of ob¬ 
servation—tbeic lives, their errors, their 
failing, their misfortunes, even their very 
malaoleswefe subject to aii inquisition, 
and might be productive of 
portant effects. The proceeding by iBlll 
Jte deprecated Mtogetoer. As to bax- 
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ing ]^re weight than an Address, he con<t> 
(taid himself incapable of coAceiviiiff 
liW that could be the case,-->He could 
not see how a commisston executed by a 
body could possibly have more efficiency 
than the act of the body itself, whence that 
commission emanated. The proceeding 
by Bill he thought illegal; but even sup¬ 
posing it was equally legal with that by 
Address, still could not every object be as 
well attained by the latter ? Could not every 
limitation be as effectually imposed ? Could 
not any provision be as well engrafted on 
the, Address as they were in a fbrmer in- 
stantse on the Declaration of Rights ? He, 
did not wish, constitutionally speaking, to 
Jtftist to the discretion of any Regent or of 
any King; it was right to suspect them, 
not personally, but politically; it w^as 
right to watch over them with a vigilance, 
which, without supposing them unjust, 
i^ight prevent their being so* To those 
stho would say that the mode of Address 
ffeed the Regent from this suspicion, he 
would ask, did not the mode by Bill rather 
tend to throw that suspicion upon parlia¬ 
ment ? Did it not go to say that the mo- 
nfent the Prince came into power, he 
might influence the House, and fritter 
away the limitations? As to the care of 
the King’s person, whoever had observed 
the duty and veneration which the Prince 
had manife5te4 towards his royal father 
^uuld be under no apprehension upon that 
point. King William, it was known, had 
refused to assent to two Bills founded on 
the Declaration of Rights at the Revolu^ 
tion; the Triennial Bill, and a bill respect¬ 
ing the Judges^ salaries. But the parlia- 
' xnent and the people prevailed at last. 
Here they would have a better security 
in the word and honour of the Prince, in 
some measure voluntarily. given. The 
hon. gent, concluded, by again declaring 
Ills preference of the*mode of Address in 
every point of view, and with hoping that 
the House would revise its decision of last 
night. 

Mr. Stephen began by observing, that he 
found great cliiflculty in replying to the 
manner of ihe hon. baronet's (sir F. Bur- 
dett) argument, but very little to the niat- 
ter. TIk hon.* member, however, who had 
Just eat down, had, in his eloquent and im¬ 
pressive speech, anticipated much of what 
be had to urge in reply to t(}e hon. baro- j 
net. JHb had the misfortune to differ from 
the hon. baronet in every point but one. 
To differ from the hon. baronet, was, in- 
ROtbmjg mw, but the difference ijt 
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the present instance was rather singular. 
The bon. baronet had declared his cupeur- 
rence'ih all the sentiments of a speech de* 
iivered by an hon. and learned gent. (Mr. 
Horner) last night, with One exception. 
Now, that exception was exactly the only 
point in wh>ch he (Mr. Stephen) happened 
to agree with the hon. and learned gent, 
to whom the hon. baronet alluded. He 
agreed with the hon. and learned gent, 
that in the practice and law of parliament 
the foundation was to be found of some of 
the most important constitutional princi^ 
pies, independent of the statute law and 
common laws of the land, lie admitted, 
that the value of the precedent of the Ke- 
volution did not arise from the use which 
had l^en made of the Great Seal on that 
occasion, but the constitutional principle 
which had then been established—not that 
the two Houses of Parliament had a right 
to cashier, as it had been called, the King, 
when he attempted to violate public li¬ 
berty, but it was, as Mr. Justice Black- 
stone said, with his usual correctness, a 
case compounded x>f various parts, form¬ 
ing a principle xippn which they were not 
only justified, but houtid to act, if a similar 
instance should occur. If, llien, a sove¬ 
reign should abrogate the fundamental 
]a\v<of the realm and leave the kingdom, 
there would be an abdication and a va¬ 
cancy, and the Lords and Commons would 
have the right to supply the defect, and 
alter the succession, as had Ijeen done at 
the Revolution. In the year I7t>8, how¬ 
ever, they had a in w case, and ihe three 
estates of the realm determined that upon 
such an occasion the proceeding ought to 
be,such as was now proposed by lits right 
hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer. The hon. baronet well knew that 
the constitution was not the work of a day, 
but that it arose gradually from the prac¬ 
tice of parliament, in particular cases, by 
which several great and leading general 
principles were solemnly sanctioned and 
established—some of the most important 
of these depended only upon one prece- 
denu . The crown was hereditary, but 
subject to different rules of succession 
from those which belonged to the ordinary 
succession to property; there wa«! m co¬ 
parcenary; all the females did not inherit 
together,"according to the commoiT law ojf 
the kingdoni. At the death of Edward VI. 
his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, did nett 
succeed as co-h^irs, but Mary bucceeded 
alone, and from this circumstance the c^- 
Doii was formed^ that in cases of female 
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succeMioii^ the elder sister alohe should he dress tether than ^ Bill, l^iis had been 
the heir to the crown. He could not find but little .touched upou in the course of 
another precedent for this rufe.Mary« the debate of last night; and all he ^Ould 
too, succeeded her brother, though only,of collect from the hon. gent.^8 observations 
the half blood—*anotherpoiniin which the was, that his royal highneas thc Prince of 
succession to the crown differed from the ' Wales would feet himself more bound to 
law in other cases, and by this precedent, adhere to the declaration and wishes of the 
another important general canon was es*' two/Houses, if the proceeding by Address 
tablished. In the same manner, he re- should be adopted. He concurred in 
garded the precedent of 1788, as establish- .every thing that had been said respecting 
ing a new canon, that where an incapacity the punctilious honour of the Prince of 
in the Sovereign took place, the right de- Wales, but the hon. gent, seemed to have 
volved upon the two Houses to provide for forgot his own argument, that personal 
the temporary exercise of the royal autho- confidence was not a good constitutional 
rky, and that the constitutional mode of principle in any case. But the hoh. 
proceeding was by Bill; every other pro- gent, asked if the two Houses aiid the peo- 
ceeding being then solemnly negatived, pie would bear that their confidence 
Tins was the broad foundation on which should be abused ? He asked in return, 
his right hon. friend the Chancellor of the whether they would bear that the Regent 
Exchequer stood, in adhering to the prece- should violate an act of parliament ? 
dent of 1788. It was not merely an in- Kings and Regents must act by advisers, 
choate transaction, but as far as the ques- and the mode by Bill would afford a beU 
trons upon both the second and third Reso- ter remedy against evil counsellors. Re¬ 
lations were concerned, consummated; for verting to the case of the Revolution, Mr. 
the parliament had actually been opened Stephen stated, that a distinction had been 
by commission. Here, therefore, was a noticed by the right bon. gent, near him 
full and complete precedent, and, as had (Mr. Canning), who had treated the sub- 
been justly observed, one which was af- jectwith so much force and eloquence, to 
terwards practically ratified by the sane- which no reply had been made. On that 
tion of his Majesty when he recovered, occasion there was no King to affix the 
and by the royal assent having been given Seal to a Commission. If they had used 
by him to several bills wliich had been in- the Seal in the name of James *2, who bad 
troduced into a parliament held under abdicated, the Convention would have vio- 
these circumstances. This argument had lated their principles. Here, however, no 
been so much felt by gentlemen on the such difficulty existed. There was in ex- 
other side, that they had made the strong- istence a King, in whose name every thing 
est efforts to meet it, though without sue- must proceed, whether the Seal was ia 
cess. They spoke in disparaging terms of the custody of a Regent or a Chancjellor. 
the party in power on that occasion, and Whoever had the custody of it, it must be - 
of other circumstances, in their opinion, the Great Seal of George the Third. The 
detracting from the force of this prece- precedent of 1788 was exactly in point, 
dent. But they did not appear to consi- and for the space of 21 years had been 
der that reasoning of this kind might over- acquiesced in, and not impeached till the 
turn some of the most imporlant prece- present momenW—The hon. and learned 
dents on the Journals of the House. The gent, then adverted to the charge of delay 
proceeding in 1788, could not, without the for seven weeks, and observed that if this' 
greatest danger, be regarded in any other was to be aHedged as a fault in his right 
light than as a full and complete prece> hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
dent. Instead of this, however, hon. mem- quer, it was a fault in which they were all 
hers had treated it without even a decent implicated, for the adjournment had taken 
respect. They described it as a flagrant place when they were perfectly aware of 
absurdity, as a fraud, an imposition, and the King^s incapacity. He contended, how- 
even as high treason against the constitn- ever, that the conduct of his right hon. 
tion. What would be the consequence, if frieUd^in this respect, deserved praise and 
this sort of reasoning were to be applied not blame ; and this would appear from 
to the precedent at the Revolution ? the evidence before thtf House, which the 

The hon. and learned gent, next ad- hon. gent, opposi^ (Mr. Whitbread) 
verted to the reasons given by the hon. seemed td^jiHive very much misunderstood^ 
cent, who spoke last, in support of his pro He did not know where the hon. gent, had 
lerence of the mode of proceeding by Ad* round any thing to support the view he 
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> HP^ faiksn of it, mlesB in th^ queg^ns 
' vpiich he himself had asked in we Com¬ 
mittee, and which had been expunged. 
X^re certainly was im foundation for it 
in the printed Beport. He found there 
the most confident hopes expressed of his 
Majesty’s ultimate recovery, and in this 
case the physicians had declared, tliat 
they thought that his Majesty’s having 
been previously adected three times with 
the same disorder, and having recovered, 
though the matter certainly had two as- 
]^cta, was;'upon the whole, rather a favour¬ 
able circumstance. Why, then, with such 
chance of recovery, would his right 
hon, friend have been justified in neglect- 
'Siag to propose an adjournment, as long as 
the dearest interests of the country were 
nol sacrificed ? There were one or two 
passages in the Report peculiarly conso¬ 
latory. The cause of the malady W'as 
known. It had been ascribed by all the 
physicians to a domestic calamity, and 
this had beep stated as a ground of hope; 
and if it had not been so stated, any one, 
even without a medical education, might 
have conjectured that where a sound sys¬ 
tem was disturbed by an extrinsic cause, 
the more violent the cause, so much the 
greater must be the chance of recovery 
when that cause was removed. And who 
that knew the feelings of a father, but must 
be aware of the violence of that cause ? 
A modern poet, who well knew how to 
touch the heart, as well as to amuse the 
imagination, had a^rded an apt illustra¬ 
tion of the affection which his Msjesty 
entertained for'his daughter:— 

Some feelings ere to mortals given. 

With less of eaith in them than heaven; 

there be a human tear 
Trom passion’s drops refin’d and clear, 

A tear adlimpid and so meek. 

It would dot stain an angel’s cheek, 

Tis that which piousifiithers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head. 

Laov or THE Lake. 

If such were the parental extacies of bis 
Majesty, what must have been his afflic¬ 
tion in losing this, daughter, under the 
most trying circumstances,—a daughter 
whom he knew to have been struggling 
for weeks and,months with death.-—Hie 
hon. and learned gent, said, that when he 
heard of the agitation of his Majesty, on 

j ^hen he^hea^of hds dail^f visit; 
when ltd ' figured to himself his venerable 
fofm approaching his child, only to mark 
#ith his yei remaining senses her faulter- 
ing voice, and feeble respiration, whife 


that child, as flame of life glimmered' 
in'the socket, shewed Her ruling passion 
strong in death/’ and presented .the ring 
to her father, that he might remember 
her whom he could not see—when he 
heard all this, he was not ashamed to con¬ 
fess that he could not hear all this with¬ 
out shedding a tear. Still, however, this 
afforded a consolatory hope of his Majes¬ 
ty's recovery; and he could not help con- 
aratulating the House upon the reaction, 
mat a constitution which had withstood 
such an attack could not be much injured, 
that it had still a self-restoring power, and 
that there was strong ground to conclude, 
that the country would be for a longer 
time,blessed with a King, whose virtues 
during a reign of fifty years had sunk so 
deep into the hearts of his subjects.—if 
his right hon. friend bad not delayed for the 
longest term that the dearest inteVesta of the 
country would admit, under these favour¬ 
able circumstances, he would have shrunk 
from his duty towards one of the best and 
most amiable sovereigns that ever graced 
the throne of this or of any other nation. 
He was glad that the merits of his Majes¬ 
ty bad been recognized on both sides of 
the House, and he did not envy the feel¬ 
ings of those who yesterday grudged the 
House even that satisfaction, and alluded to 
the failures of the Various administrations 
that had been in ofTice'during hisMsjesty's 
long and eventful reign. He hop^ the 
country would soon again have the advan¬ 
tage of his full restoration, with all his 
regal virtues. Never, perhaps, was there 
a monarch so beloved. The hon. and 
Imirned gent, concluded, by remarking that 
the imputations of delay by the gentlemen 
opposite were ar war with their objection 
to the proceeding by Bill. It was not 
the Bill, but the spirit of controversy 
which occasioned the delay. If the 
Bill should be acrimoniously contested in 
all its stages, a considerable delay would 
no doubt take place, but without this the 
proceeding by Bill could not be much more 
dilatory than that by Address. The Ad¬ 
dress of the Irish Parliament had been 
about fifteen days, he believed, under dis¬ 
cussion. It was for the gentlemen on the 
other side to prevent delay, by ceasing 
from that tedious opposition by which the 
progress of the measure bad been re¬ 
tarded. ^ 

Mr. (Jharla WiUidmt Wym contended, 
foat the House was not warranted in ar¬ 
guing this subject by a reference to the 
virtues of his Majesty during a reign of 



iiby years, oa the one .hand; nor, on tha 
other, by .expatiating on the virtnes of his 
royal highness, the Prince of Wales, and 
the. confidence that might safely be placed 
in, that illustrious personage. They were 
there met to decide upon a great consti¬ 
tutional question, and should in debating 
it, consider the situation of a King ge¬ 
nerally, not of tlie reigning King, nor of 
the present Prince of Wales. He agreed 
fully in the principle laid down in the 
second Resolution, ** that it was the right 
and duty of the two Houses of Parliament 
to provide the means of supplying the de¬ 
fect in Uie personal exercise of the royal 
authority */’ but he was confident that that 
right and that duty were sufficiently esta¬ 
blished by the Resolution that was agreed 
to in the year 1788, and that it was wholly 
unnecessary to pass a similar Resolution in 
the present instance: but as the Resolution 
has received the sanction of the Committee, 
he did not think it proper to get rid of it 
now by the previous question, lest that 
might bring the principle itself into doubt. 

On the third Resolution he felt consi¬ 
derable difficulty in stating the opinion he 
entertained, diliering as it did from the 
opinions of those whom he most loved and 
respected; but he bad to decide upon a 
great constitutional question, and could 
not give up his conviction in deference to 
the highest and most revered authorities. 
He had, however, the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing, that in the line of conduct he was in 
this instance adopting, he was following 
the example of one whose memory he 
most honoured and revered, and whose 
name he bore^. The third Resolution 
rested upon the two preceding ilcsolutions. 
If the two Houses should at oneft direct the 
Keeper of tlie Great Seal to affix it to a 
commission for declaring the royal assent 
to a bill, that proceeding would be a nul¬ 
lity ; the bill would not be an act of par¬ 
liament ; and no court of justice would be 
bound to take notice of it. But in this 
case, the two Houses would have previously 
declared the incapacity of the sovereign, 
and from this would arise their authority, 
founded on the necessity of the case, to or¬ 
der the King^s own Seal to be affixed to the 
commission. These previous Resolutions 
therefore were the basis of the proceeding 
of the House, without such dedaration 
of the fact and of the right, any fabric 
that might be raised upon the third Re- 
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solution would aot stand l^e slightest 
toaich. In eithier codrsb of pro(»eding, by- 
Bill or by Address^^thO courts of law 
would be obliged to take itoticc of them* 
He could not, therefore, allow that the 
proceeding by Bill would' be jliegal. 
There was nothing obligatory on the 
House to proceed by either course more 
than by the other. It had, indeed, been 
argued, that the precedent of 1 788 had 
established a new can<ni in the constitu¬ 
tion. If the hon. and learned gent, who 
used that argument, and who sat in that 
House in consequence of the Union with* 
Ireland, had used it previous to the Union, 
it might liave had some weight; but at 
present, the gentlemen who represented 
Ireland bad as good a right to refer'to the 
precedent of the Irish Parliament. It had 
also been said that the precedent of 1788 
had been finally ratified by the King, aa 
the bills winch had been introduced 
during the progress of the Regency Bil! 
had been ultimately completed. Not one 
of those bills however, bad passed either 
House previous to the second commission, 
and, at all events, that House would not 
allow either the King or the other House 
to advert to the progress of any measures 
it passed, except .for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining that they had been read three 
times. Yet, after all, this was but a 
technical view of the question. The 
King’s Speech was always considered the 
speech of his ministers, approving of their 
own measures; and in the Commissioner’s 
Speech, which had been so much dwelt 
upon, there was no allusion whatever to 
any of 4he bills'^ before the House at the 
time. 

As to'* the argument, that the proceed¬ 
ing by Address was not so expedient as 
that by Bill, he must contend that the 
Address, if accepted by the Regent, with 
its accompanying conditions, would have 
the force of an act of parliament. It would 
be as absurd to think of providing for 
giving the assent of the King, whom they 
had already declared incapable, to tfa^ 
Bill of the right hon. gent, as it would 
have been to have provided fur giving the 
assent of James the second to the act de¬ 
claring his abdication. The functions of 
the executive were suspended, and tt 
was the duly of the House to proceed jn 
the plainest •way to supply the defect. 
The argument, that the delay arose from 
the opposition to the course proposed, 
amounted to this, that if the House .would 
knpUcitly agree to all the measures, of the 
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, ri^ hoi), ge ntlemen opposite, they wouf^f 
teoooner completed. The course by l^iU 
was tedious in its process, and necessarily 
must be attended with delay. The sinlpler 
course would be to declare the incapacity, 
and to provide at once for supplying it by 
Address. A right hon. gent, had, on a 
former night, supposed a case of the Re¬ 
gent being advised to overturn the whole 
policy of the stale; but he would suppose 
a case not less urgent in rendering the im¬ 
mediate supply of the executive functions 
necessary. Suppose the cabinet had re- 
aolv^ to evacuate Portugal, against the 
opinion of lord Wellington, would that 

S meral, having the declaration of both 
ouses as to the incapacity of the King 
^tbre him, feel bound to obey an order 
from the Secretary of State to withdraw 
the British army from the peninsula ? 
Could he, for disobeying it, be punished 
hy any court-martial or civil court ?—He 
concurred in the opinion of lord Camden 
in that during the King^s incapacity, 
the functions of the executive government 
were suspended. But if there were no 
other argument in favour of the Address 
than that, the House ought to take care 
not to usurp the executive power. The 
soundest principle of the constitution was, 
that which kept the executive and legisla¬ 
tive powers distinct. If the House could 
now provide for giving the royal assent to 
a Bill, they might do so, on another occa- 
fion, where the same necessity may not 
exist. He did not mean to say that the 
Houses of Parliament should decide in this 
instance from any contemplation of any 
future evil, which might result (Vom the 
precedent; bnt when two courses pre¬ 
sented themselves, they ought to adopt 
that which was plainest and least objec¬ 
tionable. He had a respect for the pre¬ 
cedent^ of 1788, but that had not 
been acted upon, whereas the precedent 
of the Revolution had been tried, and 
had stood the test of time. On all these 
grounds he should prefer the mode of pro¬ 
ceeding by Address. 

Mr. f^ilbaforce, upon the fullest consi-' 
deration he could give the question, re- 
mskinedof the^ame opinion as formerly, 
could not but consider it rather strange, 
iPKiat those hon. gentlemen, who were so 
^ sMgttine in discovering objections to the 
recommended by Ms right hun. 
friend (]^e .Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
of iheir own plans in general 
tetms, witll^iit adverting to any of the 
ob^ctions tawbicb they were, too, liable! 
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For himself, he thought that the House 
had only a choice of dilBonUies, and' that 
no plan that could be propbsed would be* 
free from objections. The House was in 
this instance transcending the line which 
ought, in ordinary times, to bound their 
proceedings. He would grant, that they 
were substantively about to usurp a part 
of the executive power: but the necessity 
in the present situation of the country, of 
providing for its safety, by supplying the 
deficiency of the executive power, obliged 
them to resort to a course certainly ob¬ 
jectionable, and-he would add anomalous, 
if it were not consistent with the course 
of proceedings adopted in the courts of 
law, jn cases concerning the right and se¬ 
curity of landed property. But it was con¬ 
tended, that they ought to proceed in a 
clear and simple manner, by appointing a 
Regent at once in a bold and manly way. 
If they should take that course, however, 
the Regent, accepting the Address with 
conditions, would have no more authority 
than the two Houses of Parliament would 
give him. Would such a course satisfy 
the constitutional line that should bound 
their proceeding’s ? So far from doing the 
thing in a manly way, it would be, in 
truth, at the time they pretended to give 
the royal authority, to impose conditions 
upon the Regent in an irregular manner. 
The hon. member said he would own that 
any course would not be free from objer- 
tioiis ; but in the mode proposed by his 
right hon. friend they would be treiuling 
in the footsteps of the constitution. When 
he considered the acuteness of tho.so gen¬ 
tlemen who recommended the mode of 
Address, he could not help cal ling to mind 
w’bat had taken place, intne former case in 
178S,though unquestionably the discussion 
had in this instance been hitherto con¬ 
ducted with a very different temper. Yet 
he could not but bring to mind, that the 
di'icussions had on that occasion grown out 
of a claim of right. It was the more ne¬ 
cessary, therefore, though the right was 
not now claimed, to follow the former 
precedent, lest a departure from ir, in tliis 
instance, might lead to an assertion of the 
right again on the part of some future 
Prince of Wales, if the same calamitous 
incapacity should unfortunately befal a 
future -sovereign. The true value of the 
precedent was, that it w'ould finally settle 
the question ; and if they were to* depart 
from it, diere was no saying what diffi¬ 
culties and ill consequences might fo)Iow« 
it was of great importance for them to 
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pitraiM a coufge which was defined and 
Beiileii. It wa» tlie glory of the constitih 
tion of tliiscountryj that they were there 
debating in bloodless contest those qhes- 
tioQs which in farmer times were decided 
by armies in the heid, and deluged the 
country with blood. The confirmation of 
the former precedent, by adopting it now, 
would put an end to any future contests. 
They ought therefore to abstain from open¬ 
ing on this occasion, a question which, in 
the former instance, bad been so com¬ 
pletely settled upon due and full delibera¬ 
tion. He did not feel attached to the 
farmer precedent on the same grounds as 
his hoii. and learned friend (Mr. Stephen,) 
who, from his legal habits might be in¬ 
duced to adhere to it as a point solemnly 
dctei mined, hut from a consideration of 
its tendency to promote the security of 
the constitution and the happiness of the 
people, lie thought, that in the course 
of the debate last night gentlemen had 
argued too much from the present circum¬ 
stances of the royal family, rather than 
from the principles which ought to guide 
the conduct of the House of Commons 
upon so momentous a question. It was 
to the eternal honour of the Prince of 
Wales, that his royal highness, and indeed 
every member of the royal family, seemed 
by their conduct to consider every thing 
ill this country as the child and creature of 
the laws; and that whatever his senti¬ 
ments might he upon the subject, his 
royal highness was waiting with dignity 
for the decision of the two Houses of 
Parliament; a line of conduct, than 
which nothing could be more constitu¬ 
tional, nor hold out a fairer prospect of w hat 
w'fls to be expected under his future govern¬ 
ment, but however, the House ought 
not to advert to such points, they should 
act upon great public principles. If they 
were to adofit any course, which might 
lead to the re-assertion of the right, there 
was no knowing into what future dangers 
it might plunge the country. They must 
therefore bear in mind, that on this occa¬ 
sion they were legislating for all succes¬ 
sive generations. It was consequently 
the more incumbent upon them to settle 
iiirally a qmsiion, which, if left open, 
might be attended hereafter with the most 
alarming coiiseqqjences. As to the parti¬ 
cular restiictions proposed by his right 
hon. friend, he should not think it right 
to give a hasty opinion, bu^ should reserve 
^hat he had to say respecting the subor¬ 
dinate parts of the measare^ till it should 


be actually before ibe Hodae* If be .un¬ 
derstood hif right hoQ»^ friend right, hu 
did not appear to iniist'iipon those sub¬ 
ordinate parts, so as to |[ireclude any mo¬ 
dification of them, in dewce if not in 
substance. As to what bad been said re¬ 
specting the delay wbich'had taken place, 
he should only observe, that when future 
historians should record the whole trana- 
action for posterity, it would be the 
highest honour to the present times, and 
the great glory of the British constitution, 
that the two Houses of Parliament were > 
quietly settling questions, which under 
other system; of government, and in dif¬ 
ferent times, would have been decided by 
violence and blood-shed. Gentlemen did 
not seem to bear in mind, that the system 
about to bo adopted was only u temporary 
system; and he remem berodnhat tiiat was 
a great ground of the argument of the 
much lamented statesman, (Mr. Pitt) when 
he established the precedent of 1788, and 
in which he displayed his great taleutH 
perhaps it might be said in a higher de¬ 
gree than on any other occasion, if gen¬ 
tlemen opposite did but cousider the diffi* 
culties of that great man's situation, ho 
was confident, that even they would bear 
testimony, and pay a willing tribute to 
the talents, the disinterestedness, and in¬ 
tegrity he displayed at the perloc^ he al¬ 
luded to. The House had now to act 
upon similar principles, and to carry on 
the executive power, without lessening 
the authority of the King, when he should 
resume the reins of government. In hit 
opinion, the House had reason to felicitate 
themselves, that if they adhered in the 
present instance to the precedent estw> 
blished, they would find it as it were a 
polar star, that would direct them, what¬ 
ever might be the darkness of the night 
or the storms of the s^a. 

Mr. Stewart said, that he should support 
the proceeding by way of Address. He 
had approved of that mode of proceeding 
in the year 1789, in the Irish House of Pari>> 
lianient, and he had done so from attach¬ 
ment to the King and to the House of 
Brunswick. 

Mr. Grattan rose to say a^few Words on 
the question before the Committee, and to 
state briefly the grounds of the vote which 
he meant to give. The first consideration 
that presented* itself to the mind on this 
occasion, was, that all the operations of 
the constitution were suspended by the 
unhappy calamity that had fallen upon the 
King. The fiinetientof the royal autbo- 



lf>llaw^ b^ vgved. Ibat, p|E«ca4ei|t fubyi^ 
<^€our8e that tbe pivo Houm.of Parliat vided for ait actual vacjmy of thi^ 

•iaMit should takO' measpes for suppl^uog it did''not strictly ap^y, to tba 
. ahe deiicfohcy. To ilie two Houses of case, wUch was u> provide for suptitlying 
Parliament, and to no other body of men the incapacity of an existUig .sorereign<v 
‘ in the nation, belonged the right and the This was a fallacy, because the precedent, 
«ovi«r to supply the defect of the royal wiiich would be applicadile to the greatejr, 
fbnetions and to , make tlie constitution could npt be inapplicable to the le&ief; 
'Whole* If that right and that power cpuld necessity. The principle was. the ^amit 
1>elnngto amy other class of the subjects of in both; to supply some deficibncy of the 
this rente, there would be at once an end third branch of the constitution, and wliat^ 
to the constitution; if they were to de- ever n\ay be the difTerence of degree* 
.'Votve upon the society at large, the na* there could be no doubt of the equ^ ap« 
tte would be reduced to the state of pri- plication of the same principle to both 
V anarchy. The two Houses of Parlia- cases* Besides, it should not be forgotten: 

ment, therefore, one representing the nation that the precedent of the Revolution baq 
^hereditary right—the other by delegate been acted upon, had been tried, bad 
ipd'authority, alone have the right and the stoo& the. test of time, had been cheer* 
jibwet; to provide for the salety of that fully submitted to by the people, and was 
immunity they so represent, upon such an devoutly looked up to as the great and 
emergency. Their obligation was founded permanent foundation of tiie rights and 
^pon the comprehensive political maxim, liberties of the nation. How stood tte 
sa/us poptdi suprema lex. That the cpin- other precedent, which had been so much 
munity had the right lo provide for its relied upon, that of 178S, in this respect? 
vown safety could not be questioned in It was incomplete. The measure had 
cases 4>f extremity ; but in all cases short passed that House it was true; but it was 
of extreme necessity, the two constituti* no less true that it had not completed its 
onal bodies of representatives of the nation progress in the other House, still more 
were bound to act upon that general maxim that it had not received the sanction of 
for the salvation of the whole community.* the third branch of the legislature; but, 
^Oftbe right, then, there was no question, above all, that it had never been acted 
idloner of exercising the right was upon, nor consequently submitted to by 
next %6 be considered. It was obvious, the people. If that and the other House 
that thi^ two Houses, failing the principal were to direct the King’s olBcer to apply 
member of the constitution, could have no the King’s Seal to a public instrument, it 
eonstitulional power of legislation. The would te an act of power; so also would 
first step then to be taken, was to put it be an act of power, if they were to 
Htep»elves in a capacity to legislate by appoint a Regent. But the didereiice 
the Creation of a third estate, % repair- would be this, in the latter case they 
-* the defective state of the constitution, would only exercise a power derived from 
'^1»y restoring to full vigour the functions of general right, and qual ified by the neces* 
member which were at present unfor- sity of the case j in the former, they would 
tuiiateiy suspended, by making the legis* usurp a power with which they could 
^lature whole. This, would not be an act have no constitutional right to interfere, 
of legislation, for, to such an act, the two What power could the two Houses of Par* 
Houses werb not coliltpetent; but an act liament have over the servants of the 
of power authorised by the meral right of King? Could they enforce obedience to 
the community to provide for its security, their commands ? Had they the power to 
In the first place, tnen, they had a power, punish the King’s officers for disobeying 
qualified by necessity, for supplying the their orders ? They had no such power, 
incapacity of the Kng, supported by the and to attempt to exercise it woulci be to 
right of the ^community to preserve the assume the' functions of the executive go* 
/constitution; and, in the next place, they vemment, to overstep the bounds of their 
have an actof parliament sanctioned own constitutional powers, to make them* 
JV the whole constitution. This was the selves, as it were, the inheritors of the 
wmrrlhite of the case, and the course to be persona) functions of the sovereign, in 
rpon^[id for the attainment of the desired every case of temporary incompetence, 
HW folly borne out and warranted and thv reby tn overthrow the just equili* 
%y the belt precedent in history; the brium of the &itisb constitution,. Why 
^^^cedent^ the Revofotfon* Yet it Imd then, he would ask, should the itwo 
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HottM of Parliament assatoe ibe powers 
of Ibe King, whose incapacttv they had 
already declared ? If an act should pass, 
baWtig the royal assent given to it, in con- 
aetjuence of the usurpation,..it would be 
a self'convicted'act of parliament. He 
should object to such a measure on two 
grounds, because it would be an unconsti¬ 
tutional exercise of the political power of 
the King, and because it would be to as- 
some to two branches only the authority 
of the supreme legislature of the nation 
without even the semblance of the sanc¬ 
tion of the King. Suppose the two 
Houses were to issue orders to the com¬ 
mander in chief to prepare fur a parti¬ 
cular expedition, could they expect that 
he Would yield obedience to such orders? 
Could they punish him fur disobedience ? 

. Suppose again that they were to command 
ihe treasury to make a certain disburse- , 
hkcnt of the public money, could they 
infbrce obedience to their orders r If they i 
could not then, what sort of an executive | 
power must that be which cannot com¬ 
mand the officers of the crown ? What 
sort of a legislative power must that be 
which cannot enforce the obedience of the 
subject? Could the two Houses impose a 
ta*x and punish a resistance to the levy of 
it r Would the loss of life during such re¬ 
sistance be found murder by a jury ? 
With respect to the distinction between 
the political and personal diaracter of 
the sovereign, that was a distinction' 
which ought ever to be made with great 
caution. It was well known that when 
the Long Parliament overturned the con¬ 
stitutional monarchy, they made use of 
the political character of the King, in 
support of their pretensions, though the 
King’s personal character was in the ranks 
against them. As to limitations upon the 
powers to be exercised by the Regent, he 
should never consent to take away from 
him any of the powers belonging tQ the 
kingly office. He should acquiesce in 
the decision, but should i^ote for the pro* 
ceeding by Address. 

Mr. Vorkc said, that the question now 

* before the House was nothing more, than 
whether the better mode of supplying the 
defect of the personal exercise of the 
Koyal Authority was. by Bill or by way of 

'Address. The arguments which he bad 

• heard, defining the duties and powers of 
ih^it House, were just, but would not apply 
to a case of urgent fiece.ssify. The House 
wait now deliberating what ought to be 
done to provide for the calamity that had 

vo^. xviif. 
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fallen upon the iiiijtioti* There ms,, I'lUW 
or no reseikibktice between the cirenm- 
stanees that attended the Revolution and 
those of the present emergency.—The 
throne was then vacant; now it wts full: 
we had a King labouring under tempo¬ 
rary incapacity, but at that time a King 
was wanted. Precedents, in his^opinionj, 
ough^ always to be followed, except when 
the circumstances of the times presented 
some striking peculiarities of contrast. Qii 
such an occasion, the right hon, gent, said, 
he would not look to the letter of the law« 
but would trace out the spirit of the con¬ 
stitution, in the Records and Proceedings 
of Parliament. In the space of twenty- 
two years, which had elap^d since the 
year 1788, the precedent established at 
that period had remained uncontroverted. 
It had not been contradicted or rescinded* 
But it did not stand upon its own single 
authority; it was founded on the proceed¬ 
ings, at the two periods in the reign of' 
Henry the Sixth; both of which appeared 
to him to be strictly in point. ' If, as 
that time, it should again happen that the 
crown devolved to an infant, and the In- , 
fant was not placed by any expression of 
the will of the deceased Sovereign in any 
particular guardianship, would not the 
course which was then pursued be again 
adopted ? Would any difficulty be then 
interposed to putting the Great Seat to ft 
commission? Would not this be an act 
which it would be imperative on the privy 
council to perform? The difference be* 
tween incapacity arising from infancy, 
and that produced by indisposition, was 
immaterial, but a case of indisposition oc¬ 
curred also in that reign, when the same 
power was used in the same manner. This 
was previous to the civil war, which bad 
not then commenced, as was proved, by 
the circumstance of ^ the courts of justice 
sitting uninterrupted*. He could not, there¬ 
fore, perceive the ipree of those objectiona 
which had been raised against the suppoi^d 
assumption of an unconstitutional power. 

Sir •/oAii Ncxvport observed, that thp 
right hon, gent, who had just sat dowii, 
h^d well remarked, that precedenu,,t 0 be 
in point, should be applicable to timef and 
circumstances. With res^eqt to the pre¬ 
cedent of ,1788, be was rather su^ri^ed 
that an hon. and learned gept. (IVIr: 
phen) who h%d condescended to represent 
an Irish Borough, should have entirely 
overlooked^" in Ins predilection for the pre¬ 
cedent of i788*Q» tbv conduct of the Irish 
t?arliamtnt at that period. But of thtsf 
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Witi] so Wich tenacity' adhetred to tho 
iMetdont of 17(^^ he would wish to ask, 
{were we now ia the aanie sitoation as at 
^at period } Then, we were at peace and 
tranqafllity With the world ; were we so 
ilow^ Then, the ediossat power of France 
had not overshadowed the continent of 
Earepe; was that the case now f Then, 
Ae people of this country were not over- 
hordeaed aad borne down by the weight 
of tucalion; was it so now? Mo; 
4br the taaes and the burthens of the 
eoeatr^ bad doubled during that period. 
Tbe}i/ the King was twenty-two years 
jNionger, and had not encountered that 
afflktion, by which, as was meat feelingly 
tvpressedjby one Suffering under a similar 
frivatioB, knowledge was "at one en¬ 
trance quite shot out.’' Tbe argument he 
Wished to deduce from this dissimilarity 
Was, that the reasons which operated on 
the Irish Parliament at that time, and in¬ 
duced them to eome to the decision they 
flid come to, now applied with tenfold 
ibree to tbetr deliberations. Every thing 
eotispired to inculcate the absolute neces- 
{ thy of a speedy and complete filling up of 
the executive. If ever there was a mo- 
m'ent, however, when delay was to be 
Ipiarded against as pregnant with the'most 
aetfous dangers, the present was that mo- 
nient* In what situation did we stand 
with respect to Sweden ? Had not that 
power declared war against us, and had 
w*e resorted to any measures in conse¬ 
quence? Was it not true Uiat Swedish 
■Aips which had been detained, bad been 
released since the declaration of' war 
a^^ainst us? What, too, was the state of our 
tefations with America? We were in con¬ 
ditional hostility with her; and to tbe 
rash and ill-advised counsels of ministers 
Was it owing, that, to avoid an open rup¬ 
ture, we must compulsorily yield those 
coticeBsions which o^ht to have been 
tiiade lopg ago. Our Merchants, who had 
been deluded^ by the measures and pro¬ 
mises of the right bon. gent, he believed 
bad since seen ample cause for regretting 
their ini^toatfon.—These and other dtffi- 
euHies, into which, by the suspension of 
*^e royal functions, we were pluoged, the 
j3|^t faon. bkronet conceived were suffi- 
plmiit'tn’gUments for dispatch, and gave ad- 
i /ildbiial force to tbe ol»ervation which hnd 
'Mcih diade upon the mode bf proceeding 
prwitied by the right hen. the Chancellor 
df 4^ JSudtequer, that tbe proceeding by 
IHU was ft any time a bad course, but at 
^rusdnl dilittnNu moment the worst hf 


all. The right bon.'gent, who spol^e laitti 
had placed much reliance on the prece¬ 
dent of the time of Hehry VI. ‘when bfe 
argued, that because the courts were sit¬ 
ting at that period, there were no disturb¬ 
ances, but ail was peace, quiet, and tran¬ 
quillity. Had there, then, been no rebel- 
lion in Ireland in our times ? for the Irish 
courts of law continued to 8H,and not only 
that, hilt the jddges went oniheir circuits 
and assizes as regularly as ever. The 
right hen. gent.’s criterion, then, of tran¬ 
quillity was not a just one. But, what was 
the duty, that they, as the representative# 
of the people, were now called on to p^** 
form ? it was to execute the trust reposet{ 
in them, and provide for the security df 
the people. This was tlieir first, tneic 
greatest duty ; and with as high a resp^^t 
for the Sovereign as any man in thatHonlS^ 
or the country, could feel, be must say^' 
that of late years they had been less^ ad* 
customed to c<iti8ider the Sovereigit 'as 
what he really was, the Sovereign of the 
constitution, than as the Sovereign in be¬ 
ing, to whose person they were attached. 
He earnestly recommended to the 'House, 
ill this important argument, to look at the 
Sovereign in the former light, which WoiTld 
be better and more constitutional, than to 
suilbr bis name to be brought in to influ¬ 
ence their debates, and warp or bias thtlr 
judgments. In older, and, be might add, 
better times, this practice was held to bt 
a high breach of privilege ; but now, at 
on the present occasion, it had been done 
by an hon. and learned gent, the personal 
afflictions of the monarch were introduced 
with impunity into their discussions. He 
reverenced as much as man could^ the vir¬ 
tues of his Sovereign, and felt for his caU- 
mities,but he peremptorily denied to gen¬ 
tlemen of the other side, that exclusive 
claim to loyalty which they seemed la 
assert, merely from their repeated lamen¬ 
tations and expressions of feeling for the 
personal sufferings and misfortunes of their 
Sovereign. He felt as much as the gen¬ 
tlemen opposite could possibly feel; but 
be thought it unnecessary and disgusting 
to make so great a parade of it. Yet, with 
all their professions of attachment to the 
throne, what was their language ? Why, 
it was a libel upon monareby; as the re¬ 
strictions which they would impose on the 
Regent, were calculated to afford a ptac^ 
tfcal proof’idf the doctrine, that the mo¬ 
narchical power might exist deprived of a 
part of tbe regal functions. It bad been 
said, that to proceed by Addresii might bu 
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^ tedioufi as to proceed by BUI; and ai:^ 
hon» and learned gent* (Jnr. Stephen) had 
stated* that the Address of 178d in the 
Irish Parliament had occupied fifteen days, 
lie advised that hon; gent, to make 
himself belter acquainted with Irish his¬ 
tory before he ventured upon such state¬ 
ments. The fact was, that the intimation 
of his Majesty’s illness was made to the 
Irish Parliament bn the 2ad of February, 
when they adjourned over for four days. 
They then met, and the business was con¬ 
cluded so speedilyi that on the 11th the 
Address was completed and carried up to 
the Lord Lieutenant. But here, how dif¬ 
ferent was the case ! They had already 
been seven weeks acquainted with .the,me¬ 
lancholy incapacity of the Sovereign, dur¬ 
ing which the interests of the country had 
undeniably and most materially suffered : 
they had been seven weeks waiting, and 
for what purpose ? why, to see if the mi¬ 
nisters could find money enough to sup¬ 
port them against any events that might 
occur.-—If Parliament had contemplated 
these dangers and difficulties 'before, they 
might long since have made provision lor 
obviating the evil effects arising from a re¬ 
currence of situations similarly disastrous. 
For his part, now it was come upon them, 
lie preferred the most speedy remedy. It 
,acknowledged, that they were com¬ 
petent to proce^ by either of the modes 
pointed out; and if so, he was decidedly 
in favour of that which was most prompt; 
which, looking at the present state of Eu¬ 
rope, he thought it could not fur an in¬ 
stant be doubted \<’ns indubitably the best. 
Ah a member, for a portion of that country 
which he had the honour to represent, it 
appeared to him to be peculiarly his duty 
to press for expcrliiion in this important 
crisis. Their vigilance with regard to that 
country ought to he extreme; for Ireland 
stood in the front of the battle ; and if it 
was to be fought at all (which God forbid 
it should be!) it was upon her shores that 
the contest must be decided. Yet though 
the most exposed, she was the least pro¬ 
tected part of the United Kingdom. As 
one of the representatives of that country, 
he would now take upon him to say, that 
if any part of the United Empire looked 
With more anxiety than another to the 
iroyal personage on whom, at this moment, 
all eyes were fixed, it was Ireland. Ire¬ 
land viewed him with the most favourable 
sentiments ; for a considerable time past 
there bad existed a mutual interchange of 
lection between the Prince of Wales and j 
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Ireland, andt Ireland and the 

Prince of Wriea* 1^. could, indeed, con¬ 
scientiously declare^ that the influence of > 
that royal personage wouM do more ip the, 
way' of restoring tranquillfty to Ireland 
than could be accomplished by any other 
man living. A conciliatory word from him,' 
would do more in Ireland than the efiSirtg of 
any-man, or the united efforts of any set of 
men in the empire. He reigned already ^ 
the hearts of Irishmen, who looked up ^ ^ 
him as likely to afford them that protection,^ 
which they had hitherto enjoyed in a lew 
degree than any other description of lat 
Majesty’s subjects.—An hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Stephen) bad, indeed, told 
them, that if they (the Opposition) did not 
debate the Bill, it would be equally expe¬ 
ditious with an Address. But this was re-.‘ 
quiring of them to surrender their delibe* 
rative capacity as the price of expeditioni^ 
and to adopt at once such a measure as the, 
framer of the Bill might desire: but be# 
for one, would never consent, after seven 
weeks wasted in useless inactivity, to wave 
the right of animadversion, even for the 
desirable object of attaining promptitude 
and dispatch. 

Mr. EUiot said he should feel it •neces<p 
sary to make only a very short trespass on 
the time of the House. The question ap¬ 
peared to him to He within a narrow com¬ 
pass, though he knew it had, on a former 
occasion, given rise to very large and-pror 
traded discussions, and was certainly 
capable of being made the source of aU 
most infinite -subtleties, and refinements 
and metaphysical distinctions. He did not 
profess to be expert in thp exercise of 
such weapons, and even, it* he were move 
conveisant with the use of them* Ae 
should carefully abstain from it in the 
present instance, as there never was a 
suhjf*ct which it was, so desirable to takf^ 
out of the intricacies in which it had been 
involved. The exiKency, in which the. 
country was now unhappily placed, was one 
against which it was admitted, the law had 
not guarded by any specific provtsioiis,; 
It might be properly stated to be a 
omissux in our constitution. In this predi^ 
cament, it was natural to heye recourse ti|i 
precedents, and the right hon. gent, (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) bad 
on the proceedings in, the year l78if. 
Ha* Mr. Elliot, was not in parliament alt 
that period, but he had heard many qiT 
the 'debates, and was in liabits of ojosg 
intimacy and friendship with sevfral ^ 
the paraons, who took m 
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Itwl very 8ti0figiiii{>re»ion5 in ftcvoor of i gentfemen the other 8ide ctfihe HtMM 
- the procoedtoff by Address, end on a founded ell tbeir argaments oA the poti- 
receut cool and deiaicrfete rcficw of thei tion that the throne was foil, alluding, tie 
pariiamentai^ histary^ of that period, he presumed, to that maxim in our constito- 
confeissed bis first opinion remained not i tion, which ascribes inmiortaliiy to the 
only unchanged^ but strengthened and , king, and winch meant that there could 
o^fimiedk Ho^' begged those who cited be no intermission ip the executive iio* 
the example of 1788, as the authoritative thority. The hand, of Providence, how- 
guide of the House on the present oc- eVer, which overwhelms all human defiiii- 
easion, torecoliect that the transaction tions and all human provisions, had ac- 
va*. *****f. aanphted, that in England the tually afflieted the country with aoch an 
ndaw of Lord* am} Cdmntons were much intermission, and the House bad declared 
dnrided in it; that, though there were very j, to be its righl and duty (o supply thh 
.dktisgaished abilities on both sides of the deficiency. The nuestion, therefore, was 
question, yet of the m<wt eminent author!- by what means this object could he belt 
ttus the majority, in point of number, were and'most constitutionally accomplished, 
against the proceeding by Bill, and that in The mode proposed by his right hem. 
Ireland twoofthebrancheaofthe legislature fi-jend (Mr. Ponaonbyj 'was plain, abort, 
irejectedU. Uudcrsuch circumstances, was ) and had been found efiectual in 

any one jusufied in asserting that this pre- one of the most momentous periods of our 
cedent was to he considered as coercive on history. If it had in 168S proved aileouate 
the judgment of the House in the existing ,o the establishment of the throne, and 
emergency? For his own part, he had preservation of the righUand liber- 
no hesitation in declaring, that he wished ,}„of the people, why should it not be 
to' see tiiat precedent wholly subverted, fsquallv efficacious in the present exigen- 
because he cousKlered it as utterly incom- ? The measure which had been sub- 
.^jmuble with tjie safety of that branch of ^m^d to the House by the right hon. 
tht constitution, the interests and security -gnt, (Mr. Perccval) was-operosc, dHatory, 
of which the right hon. gent, (the Chau- ^nd fictitious. It was admitted that the 
wllorof the Exchequer) professed him- Houses of Lords and Commons could not 
wJf BO zealous to guard and to mainiaiii. j^gislate, (indeed to asserjt they could was 
Another right hon. gent. (Mr. \orke) had treasonable), but the right bon. gent, pro- 
cited precedents token firom very early that thev should pass a Bill for the 

perils of our history. Those precedents appointment of a Regent, to which the 
had been adduced in the year 1788, and Chancellor, on their requisition, was 

very opposite inferences drawn from ^ put the Great Seal; and this process 
them. By some they were used as argu- j po ,o the country, as the Act of the 
meats for proceeding by Address; by L„rds Spiritual and temporal nnd Cora- 
Others they were considered as siroiigiy nions of <hc Realm, with'the assent of the 
countenancing the mode which was now although the two Houses of Parlia- 

proposed to the a^ption of the House, by knew and had declared the King to be 

the rt. bon. gent. For bis own part, Uiougli incapable of giving his assent. A fallacy, 
he thoi^bt the weight of some of them ..birh did not, in his eyes, recommend or 
prep^eraied on the side of the course for di^„ify n,* proceeding. For the sake of 
wbieh he felt so decided a preference, he iHostration, he would "suppose that three 
could not bring himself to lay much stress members ofthat House, were appointed to 
on the transactions of times so obscure » trust, eyerv act of which should re- 
and variable, and, if he might bf permit. ,he b,i,d fide concurrence of the 

**^.,*®.**®®. expr^wn, so polluted by three trustees, under their separate seals, 
civil intrigues ai^ dissensions. ^ had and that one of the three falling into a 
' no scruple in.dec]ar'ng that tliey aitorded .tatp ©f incapacity, the remaining two 
'.Jo his mmd, a very feeble, and precarious riiould prevail upon the agent of the liren- 
l^htj but there was a light, which apt pacitated person to affix his principal’s 
^«d to his eye to burn with clear and .©al. to an instrument of the trust, and 
and which fah believed to be that they should declare such an instru- 
the House out of aU the men*, to be the bond fide act of the three 
isidlffittiltim and embarrassroentt^of the trustees; In the House of Commons, be 
t they would take it for their presumed, from the sentinenU he had 
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yrould dewnl)» -the ftfoceed'iDg a»M ad- 
S«gal device* a venerable fiction 
oflaw» but be should like to know bow 
Miey would treat such a transaction if they 
ifiet it at the Old Bailey. There, he ap¬ 
prehended, it would find a less courteous 
reception, and incur the risk of being 
branded with the opprobrious epithets of 
fraud and forgery. The right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Perceval) had talked of the com- 
jitands of the two Houses being laid on 
the Lord Chancellor, tiiis was very royal 
'"language, and certainly very suitable to 
ihe act of regality which they propoted 
to perform: but was it clear that they had 
power to enforce their commands r He 
did not mean to attribute to the noble and 
learned lord who at present bad the custo- 
dy of the Great &al* an intention of 
throwing any obstacle in their way, but 
they were to consider that they were 
establishing precedents for succeeding 
limes, and their posterity might have to 
encounter chancellors of a less accommo- 
.dating character. If, for instance, a stern 
and sturdy lord chancellor, on receiving 
such a communication, should return for 
answer, ** I am the officer of the King my 
•• master; the Seal 1 hold is his Seal, and 
** I neitner can, nor will, affix it to any 
instrument, (especially to one, which 
may prove detrimental to the interests 
•• of his crown) without his consent and 
approbation, and I know him to be inca- 
** pable of giving his consent or convey- 
ing his comniand. I am the Chancel* 
** lor of the King, and not the Chancellor 
** either of the L^rds or of the Commons. 
Tike Lords and Commons have no right 
to legislate, and those, who assert they 
have, incur the penalties of a pre* 
•' munire.” What would be the right 
hon. gent.'s counsel in such a case? 
Would he advise that the Houses should 
take the Sc al from the Chancellor, and 
order another person to affix it ? Such a 
proceeding would in fact be the appoint¬ 
ment of a new Chancellor, and gentlemen 
would therefore perceive to what the pre¬ 
cedent led, and how their regal character 
would grow upon them. If it were ad¬ 
mitted that they could not nominate a 
new Chancellor, then the efficacy of the 
measure was dependent on the discretion 
of an individual, and be desired no more 
convincing testimony of the error and 
. futility of the mode which it had been 
• proposed to them to adopt. On the sub¬ 
ject of restrictions, he should say only e 
, fe«^ words, because other more proper oc¬ 


casions would oc«Nir for - diseasing them. 
Those, wiho were inoit forward to amen 
the right of limiting:the pmers of die 
Regent, would not deny that it was a mau 
ter entirely of discretion, and therefore 
must be considered with a reference to 
times and circumstanceSa There was, 
he believed, no man, who did, not'feel 
the contrast between the present crisis 
and the period of 1738, when the cooi^ 
try was in profound peace; when there 
were no commercial or financial dif^ul- 
ties, and when the fortune of the em¬ 
pire was not hanging on the result of the 
impending operations of contending ar¬ 
mies. In ibis awful and momentous exi¬ 
gency he was' convinced there could be 
but one sentiment, respecting the necessity 
of a strong, vigorous, and efficacious exe¬ 
cutive authority.—He should trouble the 
House no fiirtfaer, but he could not con¬ 
clude, without once more deprecating the 
course which the right bon. gent, had 
recommended to the House. If it should 
be established as a precedent, and the 
nation should hereafter be visited by the 
recurrence of such calamities as that with 
which it was now affilcted: h& saw little 
prospect of security for the constitution. 
The safety of the constitution depended on 
(he check and controul which one branch 
of the legislature liad over the other. 
That House had its own particular privi¬ 
leges ; the House of Lords bad privileges 
of its own; and the King was invested 
with prerogatives to protect the executive 
authority mm the encroachment of Cither 
of the other members of the legislature. 
He possessed the power of creating peers, 
for instance, to enable him to resist the ca¬ 
bals in the House of Lords, and the pre¬ 
rogative of dissolutioiUo defend him from 
factions in the House^f Commons. But 
the tendency of the measures under consi¬ 
deration, was wholly to overthrow all the 
salutary balances and counterpoises of the 
state. ‘The history of the country aftbrd- 
ed examples of very encroaching parHa- 
menfs. Future times might furnish more 
such instances; and if, during a suspoin* 
sion of the faculties of the crown, the two 
Houses assumed w unmodified right to 
elect a Kegcnti and an unqualified power 
of limiting his authority, they might so 
cripple his functions as to render him in¬ 
capable of d^endingthe justprerogativea 
of the crown against the subsequent uirt- 
sions of an aspiring parliament, and an 
jnfirm sovereign might awake from bur 
trance, to witness only the motilelei^idMl 
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taoiilderiiig remains of his throne. With 
regard to the question^ the second Resolu^ 
tion, vi'bich was more immediately before 
the House, he had merely to observe that 
it was impossible for him to concur in it, 
in the terms in which it was formed. It 
had always appeared to liim perfectly 
superfluous, and therefore if he should be 
in the House at the time of the division, he 
should vote for disposing of it by the pre¬ 
vious question. 

Mr. Addington said, that he bad risen at 
the same time as the last speaker, under 
the impression of an irresistible impulse to 
notice some of the observations made by 
the member who had immediately pre¬ 
ceded him. The right hon. hart, (sir 
John Newport) had begun by stating the 
difference between the present period and 
the year 1788; that we were then in a 
state of profound peace, and now in a 
state of ruinous war ; that our taxes and 
the burthens of the country were at the 
former period not one half what they 
were at present; and from such a change 
of circumstances had argued, that a mea- 
, sure of such a description as that now dis¬ 
cussing, might have been proper then, but 
was, on account of that difference, impro¬ 
per now. This very mode of argument 
confirmed him in the propriety and neces¬ 
sity of adhering to that precedent then 
laid down: a precedent which be for one 
vlroold not venture to unseal; as by that 
means a door would be opened to poste¬ 
rity, for whom we were legislating no less 
than for ourselves, to measure their con¬ 
duct and regulate their proceedings, on 
similar emergencies, by every change of 
circumstances; which would be attended 
with no less danger than embarrassment. 
The worthy hart, had noticed, that since 
the year 1788, his'Majesty ^s age had en- 
creased 22 years, hut had not pointed that 
remark so as to make the object of it quite 
intelligible. Jt, however, produced one 
naturm observation from him, vis. that 
such an increase had given the worthy 
bart. and the rest of the community 22 
years more experience of the blessings of 
bis Maueglj^e mild and paternal reign, and 
ao far^ckttse fof accumulated attachment 
lyid 4{rAtitQde. But if it was meant to ap- 
JV at all to question before them, he 
.MMld beg to remind the House, that it 
laoanuiiously the opiniou of the pby- 
" sjcudlSii t^t such encreased age did not at 
all dimiHuh the prospect of his Majesty’s 
The worthy bart. had also 
with leverity on the padietic 
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description' of the e6fect produced on hU. 
Majesty’s mind from the j^incess’s illness, 
by an hon. and learned ,gent. who had 
spoken early in the debate (Mr. Stephen.) 
Mr. A. thought that address to the feelings 
of the House perfectly legitimate, because, 
it was necessarily connected with the ini* 
poriant testimony of all the pbysiciaos, 
that such was the real assignable cause of 
his Majesty’s illness,quite demonstrated by 
sir H. Halford; and that there were on that 
account better hopes of course.—The nght 
hon. gent, who had immediately preceded 
him, had manfully declared, that he pre¬ 
ferred the course by Address, because it 
would be repealing the precedent of 1788» 
At thjit period he had been in parliament f 
and having supported that measure, was 
partly responsible for it. He had been 
present at all the debates; had heard all 
the arguments in support of it; and 
amongst the rest, those of a noble person, 
(lord Grenville) then Speaker of that House^ 
which were unanswered, and, he believed, 
unanswerable. But, though he had then 
so voted, it was not for the sake of con¬ 
sistency only, but from conviction, con¬ 
firmed by reflection, that he should vote 
for similar proceediiigs now, as being the 
most wise and the most constitutional. If 
it was possible to suppose that, from so 
great a calamity, any one advantage 
would arise, it was this—>that it afforded 
the occasion, in times ef comparative 
quiet, and under the auspices of the great¬ 
est talents that this country had ever wit¬ 
nessed, to establish the precedent which 
wc were now called on to abandon, and 
which was to be the guide and beacon to 
future generations, under similar emer¬ 
gency. His right hon. friend, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, had been last 
night taunted for having relied exclu¬ 
sively on this precedent; a taunt to which 
he should also expose himself, thinking a 
reference to preceding ones unnecessary. 
In fact, none of them were in point; 
tho%e of Henry 6lh were the nearest; 
that of the Revolution (of which he had 
heard so much) hardly at all. The only 
point of resemblance between that and 
the present was, that then, on account of 
emergency, the two Houses were' 

S to act for themselves. The throne 
n vacant; it was now full/ and th^ 
King’s political capacity entire. He bad 
sincere deference for the opinions of 
many gentlemen on his side of the Hotiae,^ 
and they would have at least as much fo> 
that which be was about to quote; it wat 
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of no lesff ^ person than Mr. Vox himself, 
whose brilliant career at their head was 
fresh in their tneraoriesi and who bad, in a 
memorable speech in )789, declared, that 
the case of the Revolution bad no resem¬ 
blance whatever to that then dUcMssing* 
This be (Mr^ A.) had heard expressed, and 
his Own recollection was confirmed by ex¬ 
isting reports, which any ope might Tefer 
to. Mr. Addington said, there were two 
points never to be lost sight of in this dis- 
cdskion ;—One, that the object of our pro* 
c^edings was professedly temporary; the 
other, ihat the illustrious individual pro¬ 
posed to supply the prcst iit deficiency, 
W'as to be no more than a deputy ; a sub¬ 
stitute, a delegate, a trustee. For hb own 
part, be could gladly (gladly was not a 
proper term on so afflicting an occasion); 
he would readily and confidently consent 
to devolve that trust on his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales, as on all accounts 
the most proper person for it. If a Re¬ 
gency was in itself an evil, which no one 
would deny, that evil would happily be 
greatly qualified by a consideration of 
the great and amiable qualities of the il¬ 
lustrious person who would have to exe¬ 
cute its duties. If prudence should sug¬ 
gest the propriety of any guards being 
put on this authority, to be so given for a 
short time, it did not, it could not, proceed 
from any doubt or jealousy of the indivi- 
dhal. B ut, let our confidence be what it 
may, we were not to act on personal con¬ 
fidence, but on public principles.— He 
would say but little on the subject of the 
proposed restrictions, as other and fitter 
opportunities would occur of discussing 
them. But gentlemen ought to bear in 
their minds what all might not know, that 
there was not, one solitary instance in the 
annals of Great Britain, of an individual 
being appointed Regent without limita¬ 
tions of some sprt—-not one. It was true 
that full executive power had been given 
to Regents, who had been saddled with a 
permanent Council; but that might be 
conridered as a sort of constant restriction, 
arising from the possible opposition of a 
majority of that Council to any of the Re¬ 
gent’s measures, and was therefore infi¬ 
nitely more objectionable even to hin^., 
Mere the few limitations were propos^ 
to be defined by Act of Parliament. 
These two modes of proceeding had been 
weighed by the great'nian at the head of 
^airs, in 1788, and he had wisely and dis¬ 
interestedly preferred the former.—Mr. 
Addington w:ould trouble the House no 
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further on a subject that had been so 
abundantly discussed, though.there were 
many other topics that pressed on hb 
mind at that moment, and whiph he would 
reserve for some subsequent occasion. 

Lord VoTchester stated that it bad npt 
been his intention to say a single word 
upon the second Resolution; but as it^had 
, been brought under the consideration of 
I the House, he would take that opportunity 
I of briefly stating his sentiments upon it* 
To that Resolution, in substance, he gaye 
his most cordial assent; He believed both 
Houses qualified and constitutionally en¬ 
titled to supply any defect in the personal 
exercise or the royal authority ; for if such 
a principle did not exist in the constitution, 
the whole system must perish. An hon. 
baronet (sir Francis Burdett) had asked 
upon this subject, why the House did not 
appeal to their constituents ? Why they 
did not apply to corporate bodies? But, 
he would ask, Were they to apply to cor¬ 
porate bodies, who were continually telling 
them that the}'' were not the real repre¬ 
sentatives of the people ? Why should not 
that House exercise their right as a Con¬ 
vention, and in one aubstantive act, ema¬ 
nating from themselves, proceed to fill up 
the deficiency. This was to proceed to an 
act entirely their own. But if the House 
proceeded by themselves to affix the 
Great Seal to any act, they would soon. 
begin to consider all the other acts of the 
executive in the same light. It had been 
said, that there was no magic in a Seal; 
true, but one proceeding paved the way 
to another, and no man could possiby 
foresee where all this would terminate. 
They had been forced to look to the pre¬ 
cedent of the Revolution. That was the 
precedent to W’hich the King owed his 
throne, and the people their liberties.— 
The noble lord then proceeded to combat 
the arguments adduced, on a former even¬ 
ing, by the right bon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, *and contended that the 
analogy, in point of principle, was exactly 
the same now as at the period of the Re¬ 
volution ; that on that occasion the font* 
tions of royalty were extinct; so now it 
was requisite to provide forlhe absence of 
the exercise of those functions which the 
unfortunate malady of the sovereign had 
ocasioned* denied that the Oppo¬ 
sition in 1788 was, as the right hon. gen^ 
had asserted, the disgraceful offipring of 
party fury. The ground of objection 
V^htch the right hon. gent, made to the 
: precedent of the parliament of Irelanch W 
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an ^drew t» hU nyal bighnesi,.wu, be 
fbr^lhm reasons^ that they woaldl 
not adopt the fine of proceeding of the 
Irish Parliament, because that parliament 
would not do homage to the measure of Mr. 
pHt. Was there any proof, be would ask, 
that the king, oik hisVecovery^ condemned 
or disapprored of the conduct of the Irish 
Parliamentf Were the proceedings re* 
acinded? Certainlv not. It was fair, 
.therefore, to conclude that such disap¬ 
proval whs not manifested. He ccmtended, 
therefore, most strenuously for the ne- 
ceaiity of proceeding by way of Address. 

Hr. Lockhart stated, that there were 
thiee precedents; first, that in the reign 
of Charles the Second, at the period, com- 
nonly called the Restoration; second, that 
of the Revolution in 1688, which could 
not bear on the present case, because there 
was not then, in point of fact, any mo¬ 
narch ; and third, the precedent of 1788. 
The throne being now full, the present 
case could not be said to apply in point to 
the precedent at the Revolution. To com¬ 
ply with that precedent would, in his opi¬ 
nion, be a denlection of the duty, which, 
as Representatives of the people, they 
owed to their constituents. He should 
therefore support the mode of proceeding 
by Bill. 

The Oumcdhr qf ike JSxdtequer rose to 
repl}", and address^ the House as follows; 

Sir; It is not my intention, at this late 
hour, to trouble the House at any length. 
With the turn which the debate has taken, 
and with the manner in which it has been 
conducted, I am perfectly satisfied. 1 
wish, however, to explain myself, on ac¬ 
count of the noble lord who spoke last but 
one, having addressed himself to me for 
a definition of the law and the right in the 
present instance. In answer to the noble 
ibrd^s question, I tell him that the law is 
the necessity. The hon. baronet oppo¬ 
site (sir P. Btirdett) denies, however, that 
there is any necessity. A charge also has 
been made against me, that I have left out 
of coDiideratTon all precedent but the pre¬ 
cedent of 1788. Tbb is not the net. 
^hat I did state was, that in 1788 the 
Vousc had all the precedents before them, 
and had come to a conclusion; and that 
JK entering into them again, no new 
Ipjl would be thrown upon the sub- 
The precedent of tat Revolution 
woold be a proper one for a similar case, 
y^hich I tleny the present to be. I am 
fnrprised ttt argument of the hon. 
feotlembn' opposite# that the mode pib- 


posed by me, is illegal, and that the one' 
which they contend for is not so; because, 
if one be illegal, the ether must be so 
likewise. It has also been said that if the 
two Houses of Parliament should pass a 
Billy the Lord Chancellor might retuse to 
affix the Great Seal to it True; bet upon 
the same principle, the Lord Chancellor 
might refose to affix or to resign the Great 
Seal upon an Address of the two Houses of 
Parliament I do not mean to say that 
the Lord Chancellor wonid refuse to obey 
the pleasure of the two Houses, whether 
expressed by Bill or by Address, but only 
that the probability is the same in both 
cases. 

1 never contended, nor has it been urged 
by any hon. memlm who has supported 
the Resolutions, that the mode of proceed¬ 
ing which has been edited, is free from 
objection or from difficulties. On the 
contrary, I have admitted them in the 
fullest extent, and have justified them 
upon the only ground on which they were 
to be justified, namely, the imperious ne¬ 
cessity of the case. And here I cannot 
but express my astonishment, that the 
hon. gentlemen opposite to me, with that 
acuteness which they so eminently pos¬ 
sess, should have objected to the plan 
which I have had the honour to propose to 
the House, on the ground of illegality or 
informality; seeing that every one of 
those objections apply, with equal if ggs 
greater force, to the mode which they are 
anxious to adopt. The hon. gentlemen 
opposite to me have, in speaking of the 
means of obtaining the Sign Manual, made 
use of the words fraud, fiction, and many 
other hard terms; but I should be glad to 
atk these hon. gentlemen, whether, if 
their plan of proceeding by way of Ad¬ 
dress were adopted, the same objections 
would not lie, and whether the same lan¬ 
guage might not be used I Suppose both 
Houses otParliament ibooid agree to ad¬ 
dress his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, to take upon himself rhe office of 
Regent; I desire, speaking in te^ strici- 
ness, to know bow the Great Seal could be 
used in a manner less objectionable than 
by the mode 1 have proposed ? The Re¬ 
gent would order the Chancellor to apply 
Iwhe Great Seal; but the Great Seal can 
l^nly be applied by an order under the 
sign manual. How, then, would the 
Regent dive the order to the Chancellor I 
I Wisn the boo. gentlemen opposite wooki 
answer that question ; but really, if I J&ay 
judge from their manner, I should M||mc 
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ttif iHMuJe opi^^r mindly upon I 

th# 'W^ld tho;t^go0^ «ioap-; 

pointed^ ^daimu{|ic^jte,the;Or^ nnder fais 
<MV^ lignatuf# ?.. If he did^ i should be glad 
tn kj(M>w. i/v iheir plan is not liable to 
eipict^ ihe'Same objection as mine. In 
boUt„ ca9eS| .the Sign Manual would be 
ifantiog^,. Would the Kegent issue the 
oeder; adixiog the King^s signature ? If 
he did, the bon. gentlemen con- 

tend, speahing in legal strictness, that that 
was the $igii Manual ? But a right hon. 
gent*Opposite to me (Mr. Poiisonby) has 
ipiotedit for another purpose, an act passed 
ig ibe ;ietgn of Henry the eighth, which 
makes it high treason to forge the Ring’s 
di|pi Manual. 1 beg, therefore, the House 
will consider the difficulties that would 
follow from the adoption of the plan sug- 

P iUd by the gentlemen opposite to me.^ 
the JRegent issued the order for the use 
of the Great Seal, under his own signature, 
MloO the Sign Manual would be wanting 
josfe as much as it would be by the mode 1 
propose. If the Regent affixed the King’s 
jdgBature, then the statute of Henry the 
eighth would apply. So that the only 
ditmrjence between the plan of the gen< 
ileoiiGn on the other side and mine is, that 
they would recommend that the first act 
of the Regent should be an act of High 
Treason 1 Iknow very well that in such a 
case, parliament would afterwards pass an 
to sanction the measure. 1 am only 
contending, that, in legal strictness, their 
plan ts quite as objectionable as mine, and 
Uiat all which gentlemen have said about 
fraud and fiction, apply quite ns strongly 
to the modi! which they recommend as it 
can do to the other. 

But I beg gentlemen to recollect, that 
there are many very grave and important 
occasions in which the Sign Manual is 
necessary, as well as the one to which 
We have been alluding. Suppose we 
wore to proceed by way of Address, and 
the Regent was called upon to put the 
Sign Manual to a commission for holding 
a court martial; suppose the person ac¬ 
cused, convicted, and sentenced to die,, 
and a question put to the Judges whether 
the commission under which he was tried, 
not being signed by the King, though pur¬ 
porting to bear his signature, was ft valid 
otte,; ^bat would be their answer ? I aw 
strongly inclined to think that they would 
be of opinion, that the man ought imt to 
beojtecttted; because it will be recollected, 
tltet it is competent to aver against the 
*€1110 Manual^ though not against ihe^Ofeat 
VOL. xvin. 


Seal, it wqoM ^tje a ma^er £^eat 
doubt*, therefore^ vi^imiiher shell g 
sioii would he a valid phe« Kow^ tpi 
course we propose to is frep i^oni 

this objection ; we clotpe ourselves ill 
legal forms, and have "^therefore a sduiict 
foundation. At the same iime> I adpiU 
that^ it is only legal from the absolute ne-^ 
ci^sity of the case. 

Some observations have beenmad^, atid 
I think not quite fairly, upon what 1 said 
concerning the proceedings of the pa'rlia- ' 
inent of Ireland in 1789. it has been 
sinuated. that I spoke with disrespect of 
that precedent. Tlie arguments 1 used 
in order to shew that it did not apply to 
the present case, might not Uesatislacfory, 
but cettainly they were not intended by 
me to be disrespectful. 1 said there were 
material distinctions between the two 
cases, and pointed them out; but nothing 
could be further from my inletitioii, than 
to speak slightly or disrespectfully of the 
pai liament of Ireland. 

A right hon. gent, opposite to me, who 
expressed himself strongly in favour of 
the mode of proceeding by Address, ht^ 
endeavoured to illustrate his argument by 
a case from private life, although he au- 
niitied that such examples were very sel¬ 
dom applicable to public questions. Sup¬ 
pose, said the right hon. gent., that three 
gentlemen were appointed trustees of an 
estate, and that one of them had ifte 
power of acting by agent, and suppose 
also that the trustee having that power 
became incapable of acting for a time, 
what would you say, exclaimed the right 
hon. gent., if the two other trustees were 
to go to the agent and desire him to act 
in the name of faia principal, during the 
time of his incapacity ? Why, Sir, 1 do 
not imagine that the two remaining trus¬ 
tees would be quite in so difficult a situa¬ 
tion as the right hon. gent, imagines; for 
though he will not allow the Great Seal to 
be in a slate of inactivity now, it would 
be, in the case he has put; and the two 
remaining trustees would, by an applica¬ 
tion to the Lord tlhancallor, be sooii re* 
lieved from the supposed difficulty. But 
let us see how this supposed case applies 
to the present question. The right non. 
gent, thinks it would be most improper 
conduct if they were to desire the agent 
to act for the third trustee. But pr$y, 
does he conceive the case would be much 
mended, if ifa^ were to proceed by ^ay 
of Address? JDoeshe think all the di$* 
talties would be removed if they ?vere to 
?B . - 
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the agent nr any other person, 
4eafring hiov toexecotetbe duties bf their 
1 &o*^tii]stee r The right hon. gent, said he 
did not Jikeapplying cases from private life 
to public questions, and 1 am very much 
. inclined to think that the success of this 
experiment will oot very much in¬ 
crease his fondness for that mode of illus¬ 
tration. .. 

«1 wiH now. Sir, if the House will permit 
me, make a few short observations upon 
some arguments, which were urged last 
sL^t the other side of the Flouse. 
Tiie bon« gent, opposite (Mr. Whitbread) 
made some observations upon the testi¬ 
mony of his Majesty's physicians, re¬ 
specting the period of the commencement 
of tlie King’s illness. He said, that Dr. 
J^illie and sir H. Halford, the only two 
physicians that were in attendance upon 
kis Majesty at that time, diflered in opi- 
ifion as to the time of the commencement 
of the indisposition. Now, 1 think the 
hon. gent, has not stated the evidence 
quite accurately. It w'ill be seen in the 
Report (p. 161,) that the following ques¬ 
tions are put to sir H. Halford :— 

Q ,—Up to the 28th, was his Majesty 
in a state to transact public business ? 
A .—1 think so ; 1 think the King could 
transact public business. 

Ct.—" Are the Committee to under- 
stand that, up to the 28th of Octo< 
her and on the 28th of October, his Ma 
** jesty was in such a state as, if he had 
'' been a private individual, be would have 
''been intrusted with the transaction of 
" any thing in the management of his own 
" concerns ? A.—I think you would not 
" have been justified, in taking from any 
" individual the power of transacting his 
" own business, if under the circumstances 
" that his Majesty was, 1 think 1 might 
« say to the night of the 27th of October," 

. Now, Sir, I ask the hon. gent, op¬ 
posite, 1 ask the House, whether, when 
his Majesty was in a state' in which it 
would not have been proper " to take from 
" any individual the power of transacting 
" his own business," it would have been 
proper for any person to take upon him¬ 
self to disobey the King's orders, and to 
|Fn6e,to execute his commands. Let us 
Bw look to the Evidence of l>r. Baillie 
177). 

On the 25th when you attended 
"the King, not dn the capacity in which 
" you subsequently attended him, did you 
" observe any thing particular in his Ma- 
” jesty* 8 manner ? Ai—He was hurried iq 
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"his manner. That is, the observation 
" iijat I have made in my memorandum; 

" that his pulse was at 90, and his corn 
" versation was hurried, and a little de- 
suUory ; that is, passing from one thing 
a little rapidly to another : that was at 
" three o'clock. 

On the 26th, the Committee is to 
" understand, the King's malady was esta- 
bjisbed ? A.—I saw him formally, as a 

" physician, on the 26lh; his conversation 
" then was certainly very much hurried ; 

" but I see, in my Memorandum, that it 
" was not irrational, although hurried and 
" not very well connected. 1 should not 
" have trusted to my memory for that, but 
" I find that in my memorandum book on 
" that day. 

« Q _Did you think on the 2Cth, from 

" what yon observed in his Majesty, that 
" he was capable of conducting busi- 
ness ? A.—I really cannot give a very 
" accurate answer to that question; 1 
" should rather think that he was not 
" capable, but 1 would not take upon me 
" to say that that is a perfectly accurate 
" answer." 

Now, Sir, I contend, that it can hardly 
be said that the physicians differ from 
each other, when the one speaks posi¬ 
tively, and the other only expresses his 
doubts, and those doubts founded, not 
upon his recollection, but upon his Me., 
morandum. 

The same hon. gent, adverted to the in* 
disposition of his Majesty in the years 
1801 and 1804, and censured the govern¬ 
ment of the former of these periods, for not 
taking notice of his Majesty's relapse. 
Sir, Isay that in 1801, the indisposition 
of his Majesty, and the nature of it, was 
notorious to parliament, and I say also, 
that parliament did abstain, intentionally 
abstain, from taking notice of it. After 
his Majesty recovered, he bad a short re¬ 
lapse ; but the government finding that 
parliament did not take notice of the 
longer indisposition, of course concluded 
that it would not think it necessary to in¬ 
terfere in one that lasted for so short a 
period. 'I’hat jiis Majesty's relapse in 
1801, was known to parliament as well as 
his previous indisposition is obvious from 
one particular circumstance. It was about 
the time of the change in administration; 
the Lord Chancellor had then accepted the 
seals; butdie King relapsed so soon after 
he ha I accepted them, that his Lord- 
ship had not the power of resignii^ the 
chief justiceship of the Common Pleas*. 
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It wei fcnowoi that from that circumstance 
the then Master of the Rolls, who was to 
succeed to the Common Pleas, copld not 
take the oi&ce, and for the same reason 
the present Master of the Rolls could not 
enter upon his office. The fact, therefore, 
of his Msijesty^s illness and relapse in 1801, 
was perfectly^ well known, and therefore I 
am justified in saying, that parliament stu* 
diously abstained from noticing it. 

In 1804, too, the hon. gent, thinks there 
was something not quite satisfactory ; 
but upon this occasion there was no re¬ 
lapse ; there were some vestiges of the 
complaint, some occasional symptoms of 
hurry, as it is stated in the Evidence, but 
the witness positively says, that his ^Ma¬ 
jesty was in a complete state of compe¬ 
tence to transact business. 

Sir, 1 contend that the delays which 
parliament suffered to take place, during 
the proceedings in 17S8, and the periods 
which it allowed to elapse in 1801 and 
1804, without noticing his Majesty’s in¬ 
disposition, afford a strong proof that par¬ 
liament feels that there is so much diffi¬ 
culty and inconvenience connected with 
the appointment of a Regent, that it will 
be disposed to pause for a longtime before 
it will take any step for that purpose. 
Sir, I collect that to be the feeling of 
parliament from another circumstance; 
namely, that it did not think proper to 
adopt any measures for establishing a per¬ 
manent Regency, after any of the indis¬ 
positions alludea to, in case of their re¬ 
currence. And it has been in conso¬ 
nance with this feeling, that his Majesty’s 
ministers have acted on the present occa¬ 
sion, Sir, we have jaot shut our eyes to 
the inconveniences that must exist in such 
a state of things; we are quite as sen¬ 
sible of them, as the gentlemen on the 
opposite side possibly can be. It cannot 
be supposed that we are not aware of all 
the cases which have been put, where his 
Majesty’s servants may be under the ne¬ 
cessity of giving directions in his name. 
We have not been blind to these things. 
Sir, if ministers should find it necessary to 
take such steps, 1 contend tney would be 
justified under the particular circumstances 
of the case ; but they would act under a 
heavy responsibility, and parliament would 
be bound in duty to examine their conduct 
afterwards. Sir, I am deeply convinced 
that 1 stand in a situation of as deep respon¬ 
sibility as ever a minister stood in : it is a 
do^le responsibility, a responsibility to 
"Su Public, and a responsibility to the King 
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' my master. Sir, 1 feel that jk) be our si- 
iualiofi; and parliament must have felt it 
so too, in suffering the 4ehiya that have al¬ 
ready taken place. Gentlemen opposite 
may put what construction they please 
upon what I am about to say, but 1 do 
contend boldly before parliament, and be¬ 
fore my country, that, if under the cir¬ 
cumstances 1 have described, any measure, 
in any of the public departments, required ^ 
the Sign Manual, the officer at the head of 
that department would act most culpably 
if he did not issue the necessary orders 
to his inferior, upon his responsibility. 
Sir, this is the view I have of the situation- 
and of the duties of his Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters; and although gentlemen on the 
other side have thought proper to in¬ 
sinuate that our measures have been in¬ 
fluenced by a desire of retaining our offices, 
I am sure the House will not be of opinion 
that our situation is particularly enviable, 
or one that could by any possibility be an 
object of choice. We feel—we admit— 
all the inconveniences of the present state 
of things; but, considering the duration 
to be but short, are they in any de¬ 
gree ecjual to the inconvenience of ap¬ 
pointing anolhef^ person to execute .the 
functions of the sovereign ; or, in other 
words, of appointing a Regent, unless the 
necessity of the case absolutely requires it ? 
It is not from feelings of delicacy only that 
his Majesty’s ni'misters have acted, but 
from the conviction that the preserving to 
his Majesty the power of exercising his 
authority immediaUly upon his recovery, 
without the interruption of a Regent, 
would be a great national advantage. The 
Regent, when appointed, would of course 
act as he thought best for the interests of 
the state, and even admitting that the 
plans which he w^ould adopt would be bet¬ 
ter than those now pursued, yet I contend 
that this change from a bad to a better 
systemi with the probability of again 
shortly recurring to the old system, would 
be much more injurioii^ to the welfare of 
the public than the inconveniences which 
have been so strongly urged W the gen* 
tlemen on the other side of the House. 

Sir, Gentlemen have, in enumerating the 
iiiconveniencies of our present situation, 
adverted to the case of Sweden and of 
America, and the state of our relations 
with those countries. It cannot be ex¬ 
pected that 1 should now give any parti¬ 
cular information to the House, with re- 
g|rd to our present situation with those 
powers; but I can undertake to say, that 
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#fth regard to eiUior of thea|. Sir» tbe 
4thy Which Hai taken place baa been no 
coirert delay : it has been perfectly operi^ 
ond tbe reason wby it was asked was fairly 
elated* We have bad no disguise, no sub* 
terlb^; our o^ct was broadly and fairly 
itated to Parliament. Sir« 1 say again, 
that ministers' feel deeply the heavy re¬ 
sponsibility of their situation : they know 
'that their conduct will necessarily be exa¬ 
mined and sciutiniied by Parliament; 
Ibey know that they may have to request 
justice from Parliament for their conduct, 
at a Ume wl>et\ those who arc now censur¬ 
ing their conduct with so uiucli acrlmonv, 
may possess a greater sway ttian they do 
m present.' Is such a situation, then, a de- 
Utrable one ? Is it an object of ambition ? 
Is it possible that any man, or set of men, 
can covet such a situation, or wish to re¬ 
tain it, except from the imperious sew of 
tbe duty which they owe' to their Sove¬ 
reign and to their country ? That duty I 
will perform to the best of iny humble abi¬ 
lities, and cheerfully submit my conduct 
to the justice of Parliament and of my 
country. 

It has been asked, wheMher, if under the 
wesent circumstances, the evacuation of 
Portugal were deemed necessary, any or¬ 
der could be sent out to Lord Wellington 
for that purpose ? And do gentlemen 
really believe that any diflicully exists 
upon such a subject ? Do they really 
believe that Lord Wellington would 
refuse to obey nn order transmitted to him, 
by his Majesty’s Secretary of State, for that 
purpose, merely because he had heard of 
tbe King's indisposition ? Undoubtedly 
they do not: the case they have put, is 
theiC an imaginary one. Sir, in tlie office 
ivhich I have the honour to hold, money 
nust be taken out of ,the Exchequer for 
he public service; it is the bomulen 
luty of ministers to see that service 
)eri 0 rmed; and do the bon. gentlemen 
opposite think ^tbat 1 would hesitate to 
Iraw the money for that purpose ?^[A 
oud cry of Hear, hear! from the Opposi- 
ion Bench}^Sir, 1 am unable to account 
or the distinction which the gentlemen 
H^osite appear to me to make between 
IPtwo cases which 1 have put. When 1 
ibai ministers would not hesitate to 
orders for the evacuatio^ of Portugal, 
f it were deemed necessary, they seemed, 
>y thek silence at least, to acquiesce in 
ybAi 1 said ; but when I spoke of apply* 
voted for the public service* 


Uii the public service, they eOect greet m- 
tonishment, as if the^pmafde of tbe two 
cases was not the sanie. Sir, I repeat, 
that I should act under great responstbilky, 
but do gentlemen think that where money 
has been voted by Parliament, and ordersn 
parliament to be applied to a partka* 
lar service, tliat I would besitate to have 
that public service performed, for fear of 
the responsibility that would attach tome ? 
Do they think that 1 would endanger the 
interests of the couptry, from any con¬ 
sideration of personal danger to myself? 
Do they think that I would risk a mutiny 
in the army or the navy, rather Uian take 
upon me the responsibility of issuing their 
pay# No, Sir, if I could be guilty of such 
conduct, I should be unfit, indee«L for 
situation which 1 hold; 1 should be guilty 
of a base dereliction of my doty to my 
Sovereign and my country. 

Sir, before I sit down, I must beg leave 
to observe, that 1 do not think the gentle¬ 
men on the other side of the House have 
acted quite fairly towards me. When 1 
proposed the Besolutions, I staled at the 
sune time the general nature of the plan 
I had to propose. Now, the gentlemen 
on tbe opposite side have, it seems, some 
plan in reserve, besides their Address, 
which they have thought proper to keep 
back from the knowMge of ParUament 
and tbe country. At the same time, they 
have argued, by anticipation as it were, 
against the limitations and resU'ictions 
which I said 1 meant to propose, though i 
had not an opportunity of stating the 
grounds upon which 1 meant to propose 
Uieni. I must, however, beg of the House 
to keep their minds ppen upon the ques¬ 
tion ol the Restrictions, and that they will 
not decide until they have heard the ar¬ 
guments on both sides of the question. Tbe 
gentlemen on the other side say, they 
can establish restrictions upon the power 
of the Regent, if necessary, by their mode 
of proceeding, and the way they would do 
it, is, by conveying suggestions, and hints, 
as it were, of their intention in the Address 
to his royal Ughneas the Prii^e. Why, 
Sir, if the tw^ Houses of Parliament can 
legislate by Address, where is tlie security 
for the constitution ? That tbe two Houses of 
Pariianient can, by^ Address, limit tbe 

r }wer of the Crown is a profiosUioB which 
am sure will never be listened to mtbis 
House —^There were some questions put to 
me yesterday by tbe bon. gent, opposite 
to me, (Mr. Whitbread) respecting ibo 
Physicians; ipcb ns, at whose desire ie| 
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ceiiain Physician was lent; whather the 
presence or one of them was not disagr^- 
abte to a great personage, Slc, Sir, with 
respect to these qoestions, 1 hope 1 shall 
be pardoned if I say, that 1 will not an*' 
swer them, unless commanded by the 
House, because I cannot conceive any 
good that could by any possibility arise 
&om giving the mtorniatiun required. 1 
shall now conclude, bir, with apologiaiog 
foi the length of time 1 have trespassed 
upon the patience of tlie flouM, 

Mr. fViu^ead rose and said :<-*Muchi 
Sir, as the bold and extiaordinary speech 
which the right hoo. gent, has just made, 
may have furnished me with ample topics 
for animadversion, it is not my intention 
to trouble you at any length at this late 
lioui. Would to God, that every member 
of the United Parliament of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland had been present to 
have heard the speech in which the light 
hon. the Chancelloi of the Exchequer had 
pioclaimed his possession of the royal 
attributes, and had boldly and arrogamly 
triumphed in the usui pation. With regard 
to the second Resolution, it appears to me 
totally unnecessary, and 1 firmly believe 
that it was introduced for the purpose of 
provoking an acrimonious debate. But 
the importance of the Resolution is tiifling 
when it is compared with the momentous 
considerations which must suggest them¬ 
selves to the mind of every reflecting man 
on healing the declarations of the light 
hon. gent. Would Mr. Pitt in the pleni¬ 
tude of bis power have ventured upon such 
declarations ^ Would he have dared in the 
face of the House of Commons to tell the 
nation that, in any interruption of the 
functions of the sovereign, he and his col¬ 
leagues would assume the controul of the 
public purse, and that the rights of the 
King descended to his servant ? He would 
not; and shall it be endured that the 
Ctiancfllor of the Exchequer of the pre¬ 
sent day should invest himsell with powers 
subversive of every principle of the con¬ 
stitution—that he should assume to him¬ 
self the application of tb^ public money 
when and how he shall ihitik proper, and 
upon a pretended responsibility, trample 
upon that throne which he is sworn to 
support? If the right hon. geni. were to 
do an act for which there existed an una¬ 
voidable necessity, and was afterwards to 
come to parliament and state that neces¬ 
sity, I trust, notwitbstamling our political 
hostility, that I have justice and magna^ 
nifflity enough in my nature to give my 


sanction to a Bill of Indeamity fiw such 
an act. But the cases alluded to by the 
right hon. gent, are not cams of necessily, 
ai^ as the tight hon. gent, has this night 
discovered sb much, arrogance and pro* 
sumption, I pledge myseil to scruiintaa 
every act that he may venture, with more 
than ordinary rigour. Never in the whole 
course of my parliamentary life did I wit^ 
ness such unprecedented boldness! Bel 
we aie told that the suboidinate officers 
of the Exchequer and the other branches 
of the state would not dare to refuse the 
unauthorised mandate of the Treasury. 
The right hon. gent, mdy ** call spirits 
from t& vasty deep, but will they come 
when he do call for them ?*' lis may 
order them to obey his instructions, but 
could he punish them for disobedience? 
Have those officcis no positive duties to 
perform ? Have they taken no oaths ? Or 
are their consciences in the possession or 
at the controul of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ? Let me advise him not to be 
too presumptuous. He may possibly find 
himself under a delusion. This great 
minister, w^ho has led us to commercial 
prosperity and military renown, may, 
however, possiMy find, from the splen¬ 
dour of hi& career, willing instromeots ui 
every depaitment to uphold the power he 
has wantonly usurped. From the repeated 
impunity which every violation of our 
interests has met with, we have become 
so familiar with outrage, that very pos¬ 
sibly the minister of the present day may 
be able to efleet that, which if Mi. Pitt, in 
1788, with a whole nation at his back, 
had done, he would not have been suflered 
to continue in the direction of public 
affairs one day longer. The object of the 
right hon. gent, in introducing a Bill into 
the House is evidently for the purpose of 
delay; but T hereby gixe him and the 
House notice, that if in the interval be¬ 
tween the present period and Monday 
sen'night his Majesty should recover so 
completely as to resume the royal func¬ 
tions, if no one else will institute such a 
proceeding, I ^ will myself move to take 
into consideration the best means of sup¬ 
plying any future deficiency in the royal 
authority that may unfortunately occur. 
One word. Sir, as to the charge which 
has been ma^e agaiiiBt me ofbavtng asked 
an indelicate question respecting the per¬ 
sons by whose advice a certain physician 
bad b^it called to attend his Majesty. 
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the necessity of an explanation. I 
tagret that 1 do not possess the pathetic 
eloquence of the hon. and l^rned gent. 
(Mr. Stephen) who has this night so emi¬ 
nently shewn the versatility of his talents. 
I will, then, hgure to myself a possible 
picture* What if a man-—that man a 
king, in a state of twofold blindness, bo¬ 
dily and mental—stretched on the bed of 
affliction, .with his remaining faculties 
alive to the dread of being committed to 
the care of an individual personally ob¬ 
noxious to him, should most fervently im¬ 
plore, and that his afflicted family placed 
around his bed, should all unite in the 
siipplication, that he might not again be 
^ subjected to his controul! Can the House 
figure to itself a-case of greater misery? 
And what, 1 ask, must be the feelings of 
Chose who could refuse such a suppli¬ 
cation ; and is it not more natural to sup¬ 
pose that the malady of the patient would 
be increased rather than alleviated by the 
presence of the person so obnoxious ? I 
have been compelled to put the case hy¬ 
pothetically, seeing that 1 was over-ruled 
in the Committee when 1 expressed a de¬ 
sire to put a question that would have 
elicited the truth. I was also over-ruled 
in my wish to inquire into the nature of 
those hurries** described by the phy¬ 
sicians, and of the means by which they 
were excited; although the answer to 
that question would have better enabled me 
to form a judgment as to the probability 
of bis Majesty*6 recovery. Sir, after the 
daring declaration of the right hoiu gent., 
I trust the two Houses of Parliament will 
fc^ it an incumbent dut}' to take imme¬ 
diate steps in order to prevent the con¬ 
troul of ministers over the public purse 
-—to prevent a Lord Chancellor or a Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, from conceiving 
himself entitled to decide on the great 
question of peace or war, or on any other 
question to which the royal authority is 
alone competent. The right hon. gent, 
and the knot of lawyers by whom he is 
surrounded must not be thus allowed to 
devise modes of cheating us out of the 
Constitution. For myself. Sir, having 
sworn allegiance to his Majesty, and en- 
teriaining no anti-monarchical sentiment in 
my bosom^ would die rather than submit 
to ush^tion proclaimed this night, by 
the rigbL hon. gent, opposite? 

Mr. Adam animadverted with consider¬ 
able force on. this dangerous consequences 
to be apprehended from a system of pro¬ 
spective ffcsponsibility. The mode of^ 
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claiming indemnity did not apply to a 
case of novel, unexpected, and extraordi* 
nary occurrence, but a case foreseen, in 
which the act was premeditated; if this 
system was to be avowed and tolerated, the 
first act of the legislature, the moment 
parliament should be restored, ought to be 
to appoint a succedaneum for the execu¬ 
tive in the event of the King at any future 
time being afflicted by the same calamity. 
Nothing could be more censurable than 
the readiness of the right hon. gent, to 
incur a prospective responsibility. The 
true genius of the constitution would sanc¬ 
tion indemnily for an accidental violation 
of the law, justified by necessity; but it 
would never sanction indemnity for a 
predicted, uninterrupfed course of viola¬ 
tion which no necessity could justify. 
The evidence of Dr.’ Willis had been al¬ 
luded to; now, what did that evidence 
state: that on the 6th of Nov., the day 
on which Dr. Willis first saw the King, 
his Majesty was then perfectly uncon- 
** scions of surrounding objects.’* It was 
on the first of the same month^ and on 
the ]5tb, that the right hon. gent, pre¬ 
vailed on the House to adjourn over each 
time a fortnight, on the high probability 
of bis Majesty*s speedy recovery. And 
thus a month had been lost. But if the 
system of these prospective responsibi¬ 
lities were to be admitted, what would be 
the use of those checks which the consti¬ 
tution had ordained should exist? Where 
would be the necessity at all of the sign 
manual ? Bold as was the doctrine of the 
right hon. gent., it was 3'et worthy of ob¬ 
servation, that whether from a difference 
of strength as to nerves, or as to prudence, 
that there were others in the same cabinet 
with that right hon. gent, who were not so 
forward to hazard such responsibility. 
He knew of his own knowledge that the 
Chancellor of England would not put 
the Great Seal to a commission of the 
peace. He admitted the question to be a 
question of difficulty, a question of neces¬ 
sity, in both cases; whether of Bill or 
Address, parliament would act and par¬ 
liament only act, with this difference, 
that in the one it acted without interfer¬ 
ing with the functions of the croM^n, in the 
other it usurped and exercised those 
functions. 

The Ctumocllor cf the Exchequer hoped 
that he sbould be allowed to make a short 
explanation in consequence of what had 
fallen from an hon* member (Mr. Whit¬ 
bread.) That hon. gent, bad undoubtedly 
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expressed hintscdf to be perfectly ready to 
grant him an indemnity for acts of absolute 
necessity, and all that he had himself said 
with respect to others, was, that he thought 
dpring the delay which was .now unaroid- 
able, all those who held offices should dis¬ 
charge their duty to the utmost, upon their 
own responsibility. The hoiu gent, had 
however charged him with assuming a 
bold and arrogant tone. He, to be suie, 
was a bad judge of his own defects; but) 
as far as he knew himself, he did not be¬ 
lieve that improper boldness or arrogance 
belonged to his character. Whether it 
did or not, be left it to the House tojudge. 
It might happen that sometimes in Uie 
warmth of debate, and in the eagerness to 
make himself perfectly heard and under¬ 
stood, he might raise his voice a little 
louder than was absolutely necessary, to 
convey his sentiments to all parts of the 
House; but if this was to be conceived a 
proof of arrogance, the hon, gent, himself 
would hardly escape the imputation; for 
he, also, sometimes elevated his voice to a 
higher pitch than appeared absolutely ne¬ 
cessary. The. hon. and learned gent, who 
spoke last had said, that to his knowledge 
(he Chancellor of England would not now 
put the Great Seal to a commission of the 
peace. This could easily be dccountcd 
Ibr: there was always a commission of 
the peace existing, and it was not of great 
consequence whether one, two or more 
names were added. But if there was e 
serious occasion for putting the Great Seal 
to a commission, such as the suppression of 
a mutiny, he was much mistaken in his 
noble and learned friend, if he would he¬ 
sitate a single moment t-o affix the Seal on 
his own responsibility. 

Mr. WkUbfTcad acknowledged, that, 
among his many defects, his voice was 
sometimes louder than, perhaps, was ne¬ 
cessary. There were also many things, in 
which he would wish to rival the right 
hon. gent. He would wish to rival him 
in acuteness; but above all things in his 
rapid transition from the warmth engen¬ 
dered by political contest to the good hu¬ 
mour oi private intercourse. If he spoke 
of arrogance, he certainly did not mean 
personal arrogance, but that degree of po¬ 
litical arrogance which made him now 
pledge his responsibility so deeply. Under 
4his responsibility ministers might take 
advantage of a . mental malady in the 
King, to usurp all the powers of the 
atate. 


The Honi^e then divided, when t|iereap« 
peered. 

For the previous qneitioD;..«4..,v...15 

Agaipst it...08 

Majority against the previous 
question.....88 

The second and third Besolutions were* 
then agreed. 

After the gallery was cleared, Mr. C. 
W. Wynn asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, in the event of the 
House agreeing to the Restriction which 
would deprive the Regent of the nomina¬ 
tion of the officers of the Household, he 
proposed to follow the plan given notice 
of by Mr. Pitt in 1788, of allowing to the 
Regent an additional regal establishment, 
and imposing fresh taxes to defray the 
expence of it, to which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer answered in the affif- 
mative. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Saturday, December 22. 

Lord Clive and several other members 
of the House of Commons brought up a 
Message desiring a Conference. A Com¬ 
mittee of Conference, consisting of eari 
Camden, the ear! of Liverpool, lord Went¬ 
worth, the bishop of Hereford, lord Mul- 
grave, marquis Wellesley, was appointed; 
and a Message having been sent to the 
Commons, appointing the Conference 
forthwith in the Painted Chamber, the 
Lords appointed to confer with the Com¬ 
mons went forth. 

On their return, carl Camden reported 
the communtration of the Resolutions 
agreed to by the House of Commons yes¬ 
terday, which, on the motion of the earl 
of Liverpool, were ordered to be taken 
into consideration on Thursday next, the 
House then to resolve itself into a Com¬ 
mittee on the State of the Nation, and the 
Lords to be summoned.—Adjourned to 
Wednesday. 

HOUSE OF COlfMONS. 

Saturday, December 22 . 

Mr. Secretary Ryder moved, that a 
Committee be appointed to confer with 
the Lords on certain Resolutions yester¬ 
day entered into by that House, and 
proposed that^ord. Clive, sir John Ni- 
choll, sir Evan Nepean, Mr. Wallis, an4 
Mr. Ashley Cooper, be a Committee forthat 
purpo8e.-«-OrdQred. 
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Cftf^tluiir return from tb® Lorde^ lord 
CHr^ acquainted the House; that they had 
^ a Conference with a Committee of the 
and in conipiiunce with their 
itnictions had laid before their Lordships 
certain fiesolutions^ in which they de¬ 
sired their concurrence*' 

The House then adjourned until Friday 
next. 

BOUSE OP LOROS. 

Wcdnaday, December ‘ 26 , 

On the motion of the earl of LirerpoQ], 
tlmBeaoiutiont from the Commons, com¬ 
municated at the Conference on Saturday, 
and the Report of the Committee appoint- 
to examine his Majesty’s physicians 
touching the state of hrs Majesty’s lieahh, 
were ordered to be referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on the State of the Nation. 

Earl Stanhope gave notice of his inten¬ 
tion to move an amendment on the Second 
Resolution. 

Adjourned till to-morrow. 


HOUSE OP LORDS. 

Tftursd^^, December 27. 

[Bt/LLETINS OP THE KlNC’s HSALTH.] 
Tim Earl of Cariitk rose and addressed the 
Htwae as follows My Lords, Before we 
enter upon the business for which we are 
this day assembled^ I am anxious to call 
the attention of your lordships to a Sub¬ 
ject of considerable importance, not as it 
aflects our deliberations, but as it regards 
the information of the public. From the 
paper which 1 now hold in my hand, and 
which contains the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee appointed to examine the Physi- 
. cians touching the state of his Majesty’s 
health, { perceive with surprize that the 
evidence obtained from, those gentle¬ 
men upon oath before the Committee, 
States what does not appear in the 
Bulletins which have been issued daily 
signed with their names. The first no¬ 
tification of the calamity which had be¬ 
fallen Us Majesty, made to this House, 
by the noble and learned lord who 
presides on the woolsack, was succeeded 
py a proposal for an adjournment fisr h 
fortmght, on the ground of an expects- 
tiaiatbat hisMajesty would in that interval 
istUQ^j»r**^At the end of*that fortnight, 
ipoihit adjournment was proposed, after 
the mum i^le lord had again distinctly 
, mformed the House of the state of his Ma- 
jrnty’s hedihi ead a hope was coafideidly 


e^iesttd by him that bk 
disposition would be of no long duration^ 
His Migesty’s ministers at that lime must 
have certainly meant it to be undm* 
stood by your lordships that the disorder 
had every appearance of terminating, mid 
therefore they advised delay on the ground 
of there being no likelihood that they 
should be under the necessity of proceeding 
to theadoption of the necessary measures 
to supply the present 'defect in the exer* 
else of the royal authority. At this pe«; 
riod, although your lordships were called 
upon to discharge great public duties su* 
perior to every other consideration# yet 
such were your feelings of respect for the 
sovei^eign, that they pleaded an excuse 
for the non-performance of your paramount 
duty; nay, your lordships were, no 
doubt, anxious to lay hold even of an ex¬ 
cuse for not proceeding to other measures, 
when an expectation was held out to you, 
that bis Majesty’s recovery would speedily 
prevent the necessity of adopting those 
proceedings. If, my Lords, there has 
been an omission on your part in not pro¬ 
ceeding to the discharge of your duties 
to the country, it has arisen from the belt 
intentions, from the noblest passion that 
can animate the human breast—from u 
just and dcicply felt commiseration for 
the sufieringsof the royal House, on whose 
roof have alighted affiicting and domestic 
misery greater than any almost ever 
known. It w^as this consideration«founded 
upon information that his Majesty would 
in all human probability recover in a 
reasonably short period of time, that pre¬ 
vented 'your lordships from laying the 
foundation-stone of that edifice which we 
now find it necessary to construct—an 
edifice, which, if the tw'o Houses had not 
been imposed on by ministers, w'ould, 
at this moment, have been nearly com¬ 
pleted. 

In the next stage of your proceedings, 
it was thought necessary to produce Evi- 
^nce given before the Privy Council; 
bnt 1 must insist, my lords, that the course 
adopted of making that Evidence the 
ground of the proceedings of this House, 
ought not hereafter to be regarded as a 
precedent, for if it should ever be esteemed 
a precedent, it would lie more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance.” 
A farther prospect was thus presented for 
the expectation of bis Majesty’s recovery, 
whereby yo ir lordships and the public 
have been again deluded. And it is thee, 
dirough the periods of time 1 have aUade| 
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to, that delay and procmtinatioit have 
prevented' oiir discharging the duty we 
c^e to the country and to ourselves; and 
tnus have we continued without any go* 
▼emment at all; or under agovernment 
that can only be described as a govern¬ 
ment of usurpation! 

But, my lords, what 1 move immediate¬ 
ly wish to bring under your lordships’ at¬ 
tention are the contents of the Bulle¬ 
tins which have been issued daily to the 
public, for the purpose of declaring and 
making known the state of his Majesty’s 
hcaltli. At the same time it is not my 
intention to impute any improper motive 
to the noble lords opposite ; 1 will sup¬ 
pose them to have been equally deluded 
with the public, and the rest of your lord- 
ships. For, I cannot possibly conceive 
that, had they been acquainted with what 
Was drawn from the Physicians, upon 
oath, in their Examination before your 
lordships’ Committee, they could have 
advised the procrastination which has oc¬ 
curred, or that they would have repre¬ 
sented his Majesty’s illness 'as likely to 
endure but for a short period. 1 do not 
mean to say that they spoke of a precise 
time when his Majesty would recover, 
but they most certainly intimated, that 
they had no doubt of his recovery in a 
limited time. Indeed such were the ex¬ 
pressions of some of the noble lords op¬ 
posite ; and 1 am informed that language 
of an irregular and unparliamentary ten¬ 
dency was uttered, in order to influence the 
conduct of this House. In what other light 
could such language be considered, when 
noble lords were told, that if they did not 
assent to the delay of a fortnight or three 
weeks, their proceedings would have the 
efieci of thrusting the King from the 
throne* 

Now, my lords, when 1 examine the 
paper which 1 hold in my .hand, contain¬ 
ing the Evidence of his Majesty’s Physi¬ 
cians, 1 find the testimony ot Dr. Ro¬ 
bert Willis, corroborated by that of Dr, 
Heberden, declaring the state of his Ma- 
'jesty^s health to have been at a particular 
pemd of a more serious and alarming 
description than any thing we appre¬ 
hended at the time; more serious than 
any thing contained in the representa¬ 
tions of his Majesty’s Ministers, or in the 
Bulletins of the Physicians. It appears, 
that about the 6th and 7th of November, 
from the Evidence of Dr. Robert Willis, 
that his Majesty’s life was in imminent 
and Dr* Heberden expresses him* 
' VoL. aviiK 


self to the piSirport, Dr*"'Willis, 
speaking of the* state of his Majesty’s 
health on the 6th of Nnvbmber, on being 
asked*" Was that paroxysm severe ?'^ an¬ 
swered, “ Extremely severe, his Majesty’a 
•* life was in great periL^’ Dr. Heberden 
alsoj in his Evidence, relative to the state 
of his Majesty at that time, pQ being 
asked, " Did you consider the symptoms 
of that paroxysm as being severe?” 
answered, “ They appeared so severe as 
“ to give his Majesty’s Pliysicians appre- 
hensions for his life.” Sir fknry Hal¬ 
ford, likewise, in speaking of the samO 
period, says, ** 1 thought his Majesty’s 
life was in some peril.” 

Such, my lords, is the evidence of hi% 
Majesty’s Physicians. . Let us now sea 
what were the Bulletins which at that 
very period were issued for the informa¬ 
tion of the public. Those of the 6th, 7tb,* 
and 8th are as follows: 

Windsor Castle, Nov. 6, 1810. His' 
** Majesty has passed the night with 
very little sleep, and is not better this 
morning.” 

" Nov. 6j 1810, 8 o’clock, P. M. His 
** Majesty has had some sleep, and bat 
appeared a little better throughout this 
"day.” 

" Nov. 7, 1810. His Majesty had 
" more sleep last night, and continues^ 
" folly as well as in any part of yester-* ‘ 
" day.” 

. ** Nov. 7, 1810, 8 o’clock, P. M. His 
" Majesty is much the same as ho was in 
" the morning.” 

" Nnv. 8, 1810. His Majesty has had 
" a little sleep, and continues nearly in 
" the tame state as yesterday.” 

" Nov. 8, 1810, 8 o’clock, P. M. His 
** Majesty has had a considerable degree 
" of fever in the coufoe of this day, but 
" has slept since six o’clock, and is now 
" asleep.” 

My lords, 1 think that upon the most 
cursory comparison of the Evidence of 
the Physicians with the substance of the 
Bulletins, it will be actually impossible 
to reconcile the conduct of the noble 
lords opposite with any principle but that 
of delusion. Is it to be supposed possi* 
ble, that they should have known what 
is stated by f>r. Robert Willis, upon oath, 
to liave occurred in the beginning of 
November, alid that not one word to that 
efiect should have escaped their lips on 
the 15ih, when they ventured even to 
express confident expecutions of no very 
femote recovery, founded upon the infof* 
UQ 
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miithMI of bis Majesty's PbysicUns^ and 
^heii ;^>our lordships were, by such w it 
' Mbwr 'Appears, uilfbunded reprasentatioiis, 
pei’suaded to agree to a fiu'ther procrasti- 
' nation ? We now iindthat by consenting 
to, such delays, we have omitted our duly 
in deferring to this period, what we ought 
to haVe proceeded with in the earliest stage, 
of that calamity^ which has so long kept us 
without an efficient executive; m calling 
your lordships' attention to this subject, it 
is not my intention tosubmit any motion 
to the House. Your lordships will, lam 
persuaded, excuse the liberty 1 have now 
taken of. expressing my sentiments; but 
I do tbink, that an explanation is due to 

S our lordships and to the country, how it 
u liappened that those Bulletins have 
not corresponded with the Evidence aftef<- 
w^ds given by his Majesty's Physicians 
on oath. 1 certainly shall consider it my 
duty to recommend that another Commit¬ 
tee be formed, and that there should be 
another Examination of the Physicians, in 
order that the variance betareen the Bulle¬ 
tins and the Evidence may be reconciled. 
In recommending this measure, I am far 
from inteixling any disrespect to those 
gentlemen, but I consider it a duty which 
we owe4o them, to ourselves, and to the 
puttie, to ascertain the cause of so palpa¬ 
ble an inconsistency. 

' The Earl of Liverpool declined to enter 
into the subject at present, as the noble 
earl had not made any motion, and as the 
important business which stood for the 
order of the day pressed for consideration. 
He should onfy observe, that when the 
time came he should be prepared to justify 
what had been said by himself and other 
noble lords upon the subject to which the 
t noble earl had iffiluded. lie should now 
move, ** That the House do resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House on 
the State of the Nation." 

[Stats of tab Nation—King’s lix- 
Nfiss.] Their lonMiips having accord¬ 
ingly resolved into the said Committee, 
the three Resolutions iraosmitted by the 
House of Cornnknis, were read by the 
clerk, as follow: 

,: Resolved, 1. That it is the opinion of 
House, that his Majesty is prevented, 
present Indisposition, from com- 
his Parliament, and from attending 
^ topgblto bosiness; and that tbe per- 
^ sonaleaud^bm of Uie royal authority is 
^^iberebv soNMtttdiad, 

^ the opinion of %hh 

6 


** House, that it is ^e right and the duty 
t^he Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, 
now assembled, and lawfully, fully, and 
freely, representing ail the estates of the 
people of this realm, to provide the 
means of supplying the defect of the 
<« personal exm ciso of the royal authority 
arising from his Majesty's said lodispo- 
sition, in such manner as the exigency 
** of the case may appear to them to re* 
quire, 

3 . That it is the opinion of this House, 
That for this purpose, and for maintain- 
ing entire the constitutional authority of 
** the King, it is necessary that the said 
<< Lends Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, should determine on 
the means whereby the Royal Assent 
** may be given in Parliament to such Bill 
** as may be passed by the two Houses of 
Parliament, respecting the exercise of 
the powers and authorities of the Crown, 

** in the name and on the behalf of the 
King, during the continuance of bis Ma- 
jesly's present Indisposition." 

On the first Resolution being again read. 
The Eark of Liverpool rose and said ; 
My lords, 1 now frel myself called upon to 
address your lordships upon the very im¬ 
portant subject under your considera¬ 
tion, and to call your iordjBhips’ particular 
attention to those Resolutions voted by the 
Hoose of Coniinoiis, which you have just 
beard read. Upon the first of these Re¬ 
solutions, my loixls, I thiak| that at this 
time unfortunately there can arise no dif¬ 
ference of opinion. In discharging the 
painful duty imposed on us by the state¬ 
ment of the melancJioly fact referred to in 
this Resolution, 1 am persuaded, it is im¬ 
possible to do sufficient justice to those 
freliogs, by any attempt on my part to 
describe them, with which we are all 
equally actuated by so afflicting a ca¬ 
lamity. I cannot, however, help express- 
lug the anxious hopes we all must enter- 
tain, of the restoration of a gradous aud 
beloved Sovereign, under whose auwices 
for more than finy years we have eiffoy^ed 
a degree of liberty, prosperity, bappineas, 
and uninterrupted internal tranquillity, 
which has never yet been enjoyed by my 
other country on the face of the globe. . 
1 feel, toof that we all must look with 
pleasing satisfaction to the hopes held out 
of the ultimtte re-establishment of his 
Ms^ty's health, and the prospect, at 
no remote period, of the resumptioBby' 
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hioMelfj of the penonai exmise of the enteritig iipeil these topics^ hisnotfiem 
foyai authority Notwithstaoding, my any particular amyilliogtie&s to entertain 
lords, what 1 have heard this night such questions, nor frdtti any desire to 
ill this Housei and*on former occasions, shrink from such diaciissions, but because 
on the subject of delay, I can take I feel, they are not necessarUy involved in 
no blame to myself, nor attaich any to theconsideration ot'the matters now regu-* 
my colleagues in office, for those proposi- larly before us. I'he present questions 
^ons of adjournment, which, from time to should be considered wholly on their own 
time, we have felt it our duty to submit to grounds; and on their own exclusive me- 
parliament, in the anxious hope, that the rits—unconnected with any thing that 
measures, which may now be thought ne- may tend to embarrass instead of facilitate 
cessary to adopt, might have been avoided, tng the discussion. The immediate quea* 
It has at length become necessary for us, (ion before us entirely and solely respects 
after such an interval as was consistent the course and mode of the proceeding 
with our feelings of jespcct for the So- which it may be desirable and necessary 
vereign, and with our sense of duly to the to adopt. 

country, to proceed to the drschargepf the When it first appeared to us; that thifi 

melancholy office imposed on us. But, can great question should be brought before 
any noble lorcj blame us for having enter- parliament with a view to fill up the defi- 
taiiied hopes so congenial to all our feelings, ciency in the executive government, we 
and for delaying, as long as the public easily imagined from the many individualfi 
service would permit, the performance of in both Houses of Parliament, who l^ad 
a duty which could in no circumstances be formerly taken a part in similar discus* 
pleasing, and which in the present instance sions, that there were some points to which 
must be peculiarly distressing. The very there would be considerable opposition, 
discussion of the subject must unavoidably I, however, thought, that, after what has 
be attended with the most unpleasing cir- already passed, we all should be agreed 
Cumstances. It is impossible to reflect upon the propriety of looking back to the 
upon the present state of this nation with- precedent of 1788, as that which might be 
out pain, and it was, therefore, a natural denominated a rule of conduct in respect 
wish to postpone the evil day as long as to the form of our proceedings. But, from 
that could safely be done, and whilst any w^iat has passed here and elsewhere, I un- 
ray of hope remained of an alteration in dersiand if is intended to object to any 
circumstances that might render the per- measures, which the servants of the crown 
formance of the painful task unneces- may propose with a view to fill up live 
sary. It is now two centuries and a half vacancy, founded upon the gent^- 

since any thing like the present ezner- ral principles and course of proceedings * 
gency lias occurred .in the history of this in the year J78rt. With respect, my 
country, 1 feel it, therefore, impossible lords, to the principle of that great and 
to propose the necessary arrangements, salutary precedent, when I consider it se 
or to enter into the discussion itself, which directly analogous to, and so clearly 
roust be confessedly attended with so many founded on the genuine 'principles of the, 
difficulties, wilbont feeling an anxious constitution of this country ; when I look 
wish that the necessity could have been to the great and eminent law authorities, 
avoided or removed. Ido not say this alone who have given their decided and express 
from any feeling of delicacy or tender- sanction to that principle, and course of 
ness towards any particular individual, proceeding, I fee) it a question of so much 
however high or exalted his rank, ibnugh magnitude and importance, that I cannot 
a degree of delicacy in this respect is avoid stating those general principles, at 
both proper and necessary ; but I say it least, on which, according to my convic- 
also on public grounds, and from public tion, the Resolutions of that period are 
feeling, amLfrom a mature consideration of founded, and which 1 conceive to be con- 
all (hose circumstances that must necessa- sonant to ab those great constitutional 
rily arise out ofa proceeding of this nature, principles, by which I conclude that 
Under these impressions, my lords, I your lordships would naturally wish to be 
shal l at the present moment endeavour to guided on sfich an occasion as the present. ' 
avoid as much as possible the agitation or The first principle laid down, in forming , 
discussion of all extraneous points, or of tbe precedent of 1788, was, that the 
any inatter foreign from the subject now throne must be considered as alwayafoll, 
regularly before ua» Bat when f ^cKne j^and that ibe political capacity fjt the St- 
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b always in existence^ whatever; 
may be the immediate temporary incapa* 
city or personal situation of the IVlo- 
iiarch. This 1 conceive to be a practical 
distinction of a nature not only expe^ 
dient, but necessary to ensure to the 
governed the continue^ existence of all 
the advantages to be derived from the 
principle and operations of an hereditary 
monarchy. If the exercise of the royal 
authority during the life of the legal Sove¬ 
reign must be scrupulously reserved for 
that Sovereign, any departure from this 
principle on every occasion of temporary 
personal incapacity, might lead to all the 
inconveniences and dangers of a contested 
title to the throne. If this doctrine were 
not true—if the succession to .the throne 
were not to devolve upon a person speci¬ 
fied by law^ see to what a situation it 
would lead you. Look to the cases of 
infancy, the infirmities of sickness, 
bnd the infirmity of old age, and reflect, 
that in eitlier or all of these cases you 
might be liable to all the inconvenience 
of a disputed succession, under circum¬ 
stances the most embarrassing ; and even 
after the most vexatious contests, the dis¬ 
puted point might still remain difficult to 
be ascertained how it ought to be deter- 
. mined. The great object, therefore, in 
the establishment of the monarchical sys- 
.. tern, was security and certainty ; and to 
oppose a stay against the ambitious de¬ 
signs of individuals, renders it necessary 
that you sliould adopt means to avoid any 
interruption, and to uphold, as long as 
you can, the political capacity of the 
King upon the throne, unimpaired and 
complete. 

The second established principle on 
which the proceeding of 178H was found¬ 
ed, and which rendered it a proper pre¬ 
cedent on the present occasion, was, that 
the law knows of no such office as that of 
Regent: that is, an office created under 
speciarcircumstarices, to meet a special 
exigency : which must always be ground¬ 
ed upon the nece$.^ty of the care itself, 
and ought not to be extended beyond 
what the exigency of the case itself may 
require. I strongly believe, that if these 
were not the feelings of our ancestors^ 
. the y would have made some general pro- 
upon the subject of regency ; and 
“Fmd4lich an ofiice as that of Regent been 
f; recognized by law, we should have found 
' iomethiifg respecting it in the statute 
book, arid should long before this have 
btd it defined by the law of the landl 


But our ancestors evidai^ly held| that it 
was dangerous to meddle or interfere with ^ 
so important a question by prospective 
provisions; and that whatever inconveai^ 
ence might arise from any interval ocr 
earring in the personal exercise of the 
royal functions, they chose to rest upon 
the broad basis of the presumed general 
capacity of the King In such a defici¬ 
ency as the present, our ancestors seemed 
to trust entirely to parliament to provide 
fur the personal exercise of that authority 
which belonged to the King—not by the 
adoption of any general measures, but by 
particular regulations founded on the spe¬ 
cial circumstances of the case, wliich 
might thereby furnish the stiongest bar¬ 
rier when opposed to individuals aspiring 
to the office, and also aflbrd the strongest 
security to the crown itself. I know that 
the opinion is entertained by certain indi¬ 
viduals, that it might be wise to extend 
the principles and rules of the succession 
I to the throne to the order and right of ac¬ 
cession to the regency. Thar, however, 
has not been the principle upon which 
our ancestors have acted, nor has it been 
an acknowledged principle in monarchi¬ 
cal governments of any other countries, 
to which regulations similar to those of 
our own might have applied. There is, 
indeed, hardly any country where that 
point has been so settled; nay, so far 
irom it, the heir apparent, or heir pre¬ 
sumptive in most other countries is posi¬ 
tively considered as the last person that 
should be appointed Regent; and we 
know, that in countries where even the Sa- 
lique law has prevailed, the next succes¬ 
sor to the throne h.is not been generally 
considered as intitled of right to take and 
to exercise the powers of the Regency. 
We have no such hereditary principle as 
applying to the case of Regent, recorded 
upon our statute books or law books; nor 
is there to be found any legal or sound 
constitutional authority in this country, 
that has considered such a doctrine as a 
necessary principle of our monarchy. On 
the contrary, it appears to have^been uni¬ 
formly considered as one of the greatest 
and mo'^t desirable of objects to be attain¬ 
ed, as far as it is consistent with the safely 
and prosperity of the country, to insure, 
by the most scrupulous caution,against the 
adoption pf any general provisions on this 
head. 

The third principle on which the pro¬ 
ceeding of 1788 was founded, and which 
forms the basis of the third Kesolutioa 
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now before your lordehipfi« is, that in the 
whole eaitent of the history of this country 
there has never been an instance of a Re¬ 
gency that^ was not appointed by parlia¬ 
ment. In every case where the appoint¬ 
ment of a Regent has been thought ne¬ 
cessary, it has been recognized as the 
right and the duty of parliament to ap¬ 
point and regulate the same. Claims of 
right, undoubtedly, have in some in¬ 
stances been made by individuals aspir¬ 
ing to the office of Regent; but those 
claims have, upon full consideration, been 
uniformly rejected. In the reign of 
lienry 0, a claim was made by the next 
of kin (the monarch being then a minor) 
lo exercise the royal authority during^ the 
infancy of the sovereign. This claim 
was considered in parliament, precedents 
were searched for on the occasion, the 
authority of all the greatest men of the 
time was taken upon the subject, and the 
answer to that claim was, that the duke 
of Gloucester, tlie person asserting. it, 
could have no such claim cither by will 
or by kindred, but that the power of 
appointing a Regent for the kingdom be¬ 
longed Solely to the estates of the realm. 
In short, my lords, I will venture to 
assert, and without the fear of contradic¬ 
tion, that no examples are to be found 
upon the Rolls or Records of Parliament, 
where any Regent was ever appointe<I in 
this country except by the estates of the 
realm in convention or parliament assem¬ 
bled. And, here I must beg leave to 
remind your lordships, that, in stating 
those authoriiies, I have no object in view 
but to establish the general principles 
upon which parliament has uniformly 
acted, and that, whilst I claim for the 
estates of the realm the sole exclusive 
right to appoint the particular Regent in 
every exigency requiring such a step, I 
do not in any way mean to contend, that 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales 
ought not to be the person appointed on 
this occasion. 1 felt it necessary to say 
thus much on the question of right, be¬ 
cause the claim had been explicitly pre- 
fered in I7SB, though subsequently aban¬ 
doned, and, lest any doubt should still re¬ 
main in the mind of any noble lord upon 
the subject, I thought it not amiss, by 
referring to the established course and 
practice of the constitution, to place that 
point beyond question or dispute. 

The fourth great constitutional prin¬ 
ciple, upon which the precedent of 1788 
was founded, and to which I beg to draw 
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the attention Of ydor lordships, js, that 
upon a review of our whole history tbero 
does not appear an instance of a regency, 
with the exception'of the duke of Glou¬ 
cester, afterwards king Kicbafd 3, and 
of the protector Somerset in the reign of 
Edward 0, that was not, in some way or 
other, even though appointed by palrlia- 
menVlimited ot restrained by parliament. 
These, then, my lords, are the great and ^ 
fundamental principles upon which our 
proceedings must be founded. For even* 
in those instances, where the individual 
who has been appointed Regent had a 
claim to the throne, as in the case of the 
duke of York in the reign of Henry 
with all that power aitd influence neces¬ 
sarily attending such a claim, yet parlia¬ 
ment looked to and established the Re¬ 
gency as a limited and restricted Regency. 

1 am aware, it may be said, that these 
examples are drawn from times of turbu¬ 
lence and violence. There can be no 
doubt that the times from which some , 
of these precedents have been derived, 
were times, in many instances, of consi¬ 
derable content ion and violence; but I 
must, at the same time, tell your lord- 
ships, that to these times we are to look’ 
back for the establishment of the great 
and fundamental principles of ilie consti¬ 
tution, for the assertion of the rights and 
liberties of the people, for the foundation 
of those salutary laws which provide for 
the security of the lives and properties of 
the subject, and that we are consequently 
bound to regulate our conduct even by 
the precedents and authority of those re¬ 
mote times, if no later dr better authority 
can be procured. From the time of 
Henry 3, or rather from the establishment 
of the Great Charter down to the time of, 
Henry 7; we are to look for the great 
foundations of our constitution. We find 
I' many instances, too, in the history of the 
House of Stuart, which derived from the. 
Tudors its right to the crown, where the 
greatest lawyers asserted the principles of 
liberty upon which was founded the Re¬ 
volution, and which principles they de¬ 
rived from the precedents established in 
the period to which 1 have alluded. The 
great principles laid down, in that period, 
by lord Coke and other eminent lawyers, 
rested practicjllly upon the precedents of 
the epoch, to w'hich I have directed your 
lordships’ attention; which although an 
epoch of violence and civil commotions, 
ifas yet a period to which Englishmen 
must lobk for the principles of their civil 
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t>(»litical liberty. I am net, bewef tbat nb person can have any rig^ eacepi 
any means prepared to ^ntendi, that apcsording to the wiH and authority of par- 
ibese principles, some of wfiich arose out liament; and lastly^ that there is nothing 
of transactions, which were a disgrace to contrary to the constitution in imposing 
those times^ have not receVred a full con- previous restrictions and limitations upon 
firmation in later times tip even to the the powers of a Regent. Taking these as 
period at which I am speaking. 1 do not, established principles, we are then to at- 
now, merely allude to the Revolution of tend to the mode in which we are to pro- 
168^ hut say that, since tlie illustrious ceed. 

House of Hsmver has' been upon the Two modes have already been sog- 
throne of ^ese realms, we have had am- gested—one to proceed by Address to the 
pie proof of what the situation of the Prince of Wales, requesting liim to take 
country has been, even in respect to the upon himself the government of the coun- 
{mnCiples upon which a Regency ought try under such restrictions and limitations 
to be established. The 2,5th of George 2, as to the parliament shall seem meet—the 
with reference to a Regency, and the 5th other to proceed by Bill, which by virtue 
of George 3, after bis Majesty’s accession, of the authority of the two Houses of Par- 
wore introduced under the sanction of the liament shall receive the sanction royal by 
ablest lawyers; and, on that account, are commission under the Great Seal, ana 
to be received as constitutional author!- thereby become an act of the whole legis- 
des on all such occasions as the present, lature, containing such limitations and 
It may, however, be observed, that what- restrictions of the powers of the Crown to 
ever m.iy be adopted as the general law be exercised by the Regent as to both 
as to Regency, it is still in the power of Houses shall appear proper to be imposed, 
the King, Lords, and Commons, to make I wish now, therefore, to call your Jord- 
any alteration they may w'ish; and that ships’ attention to the difference between 
if there had been in existence any claim these two modes of proceeding. It has 
of an irresistible nature, it is hardly to be been asserted, that the two Houses cannot 
supposed that it w'ould have been over- by any act of theirs appoint a Regent, 
looked by those who, in these two in- because they are incompetent, without the 
stances, had the power of appointment, executive, to pass any law. If there be 
By the 25th of George 2, we find that, in no legal right in the two Houses by any 
default of issue of Frederick, prince of act of theirs to appoint a Regent, how can 
Wales, the duke of Cumberland was pre- they appoint him by Address any more 
sumptire heir to the throne, a personage than by Bill ? But, whether they do it by 
exceedingly popular in the country, and Address or by Bill, would not the Regent 
although a favourite son of king George be equally appointed by parliament ? By 
2, yet, under ail those . circumstances, that parliament which is represented as 
parliament gave the Regency to the not having any legal right to appoint him ? 
princess d<iwager of Wales, subject to The only difference would be, that he 
ouch restrictions and limitations as they would not be appointed so formally in one 
ki their wisdom thought proper to impose, case as in the other. For my own part, 1 
These, and the like instances, were fully have no hesitation in .saying, that I con- 
anlficient to establish this principle, the sider the mode of proceeding by Bill not 
mostj important in these proceedings only the better mode, but the only mode, 
thait the whole arrangement was always that, upon any sound view of the prnokciples 
considered within the province of parlia- of the Constitution, can be adopted. 1 
ment, which had the power to act accord- conceive likewise, that tlie mode of pro- 
ing to the circumstances of the case, and ceedtng by Address, would not establish 
to impose limitations and restrictions, if the authority of the Regent so firmly as 
thought expedient and convenient for the that the courts of law would be controuled 
. good of the couiit)^; a mode of conduct by it, because having no legislative sanc- 
which is not therefore to be deemed cot- tion they would not be bound to take cog- 
Mp to tbe constitution. We must there- nizance of his authority. An Addrers, i 
Jw' tver bear in mind tjiat the first admit, may call into activity legal powers 

peintiple of our constitution is, that already in existence; but cannot, tbere- 
Ifae ppUtteal ' capacity of the King is al- fore, be considered efficient to call forth or 
^ys to tm^Qonsidered as entire; that the enact any powers not already existing; 
ibgeney it to^ be Regulated and appointed so that our proceeding in parlianient, if 
^ acoH'diBitQ the tikcnwMcesof the case, we were to tidopt the mo^e by Address, 
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would not^ ui any instance, be acted upon 
in a court of l^w. This, therefore, is a 
cjipital objection to the mode pf proceed¬ 
ing by Address, but does not bold good 
with respect to that of proceeding by Bill, 
to which the Great Seal shall have been 
affixed. A Bill to which the Great Seal is 
fixed has all the authority and power of 
law, so long as it remains unrepealed. 
The Great Seal, it is true, might be ille¬ 
gally affixed, but no objection of this kind 
can be made in a court of justice. The 
manner in which the Great Seal may hare 
been affixed is not properly an object of 
enquiry in a court of law, but a discussion 
that can only take place in parliament. ^ 
£arl Stanhope rose to order; and, ob¬ 
served, tliat if any noble lord, by having 
mistaken, should be taking a false view of 
the law of the land, it was perfectly com* | 
petent to, as it would be the duty, of I 
any other noble lord to set him right. 
It was to correct the mistake of the noble 
earl therefore that he had risen to order. 

The Bari of Harrowhy, in speaking to 
order, slated thiit the noble earl was cer¬ 
tainly not regular in his interrnptioii, be¬ 
cause what had fallen- from his noble 
friend, though it might amount to a mis¬ 
take of the law, did not constitute any 
breach of order, because, if erroneous, it 
would be competent to other noble lords 
to refute it in the course of the discussion. 

The Earl of Liverpool resumed.—The 
noble earl will in the course of the dis¬ 
cussion have an opportunity of replying to 
my arguments, if he thinks they are un¬ 
founded, either in reason, in fact, or in 
law. But 1 will again assert, that the law 
courts have not competence to object to 
any act to which the Great Seal is at¬ 
tached, or to eirtertain any proceeding or 
averment against its validity on the ground 
of irregularity or on any other ground. 
To the courts of law it is an authoritative 
record, binding upon them to take cog¬ 
nisance of as long as it remains unrepeal^, 
and parliament alone can have power to 
review or to repeal it. 1 cannot express 
iny sentiments on the legal efficacy of the 
Great Seal, better than in the words of 
the great Lord Camden, who took a main 
part in the discussions of I7S8, and who 
possessed a particular correctness and ac¬ 
curacy in expressing his sentiments upon 
subjects of. that nature. That great con¬ 
stitutional lawyer has said, That the 
** Great Seal was the high instrument by 
which the King's fiat was irrevocably 
given 5 it was the mouth of royal au- 
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<'tbority, tfa6 organ by which ttesove^ 
reign spoke his wHK -Sach was its effi* 
«cacyand its unquestionable authority, 
» that even if the Lord Chancellor should 
" put the Great Seal by caprice to any 
Commission, it could not be afterward 
" questioned } though a misdemeanour in 
** effect, yet it could make letters patent of 
such validity, that the Judges them** 
'' selves could not call them in qo^on^ 
** If an act of parliament passed by authe* 
" thority of a Commission issued under 
the Great Seal, and was endorsed with a 
^ * Roi k veut/ it was valid. It must be 
received as a part of the statute law of 
the land, and could not be disputed." 

In illustrating the legal authority of the 
Great Seal, nothing can form a more 
striking proof than the effect of its annex* 
ation to an act passed towards the close of 
the reign of Henry 8, where the royal 
assent was obtained under such circum¬ 
stances as to render it a matter of doubt 
whether the assent was duly given. Yet 
notwithstanding such doubts that act re* 
mained in force, and was never questioned 
daring the reign of his successor,.King 
Edward the 6th. This forms a striking 
proof of the efficacy of the Great Seal, 
when even where it was doubtful whe¬ 
ther the royal assent was duly obtained, 
yet for an interval of several years its au* 
thority was not attempted to be set aside. 
It is only in parliament therefore that the 
authority of the Great Seal can be ques¬ 
tioned or revoked. 

From all I have said, my lords, I must 
conclude, that in case of the personal in¬ 
capacity of the King to signify bis assent, 
there remains no omer mode to provide 
for the deficiency, but by legislation ; it 
lies only in the two remaining branches 
to provide for filling up the deficiency ; 
and of this, as I before observed, there are 
numerous precedents. The principle of 
the present proceeding, my loids, mes 
throughout upon the consideration of the 
Throne being full—that the Courts of 
Justice are open—that all the Comiuis* 
sions from the crown are in full force— 
and that the state is alive in sdl its parts. 
In the much vaunted precedent of 168fi, 
the case was far otherwise—the throne 
was vacant; the courts of justice were 
shut; the (jreat Seal was destroyed. 
Under these circumstances, there was no 
alternative; parliament had then no 
power, no authority to legislate, and they 
of necessity had.adopted that mode under 
tne circumstances which appeared to 
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ttasm 'most bieiicficial to the state; they 
^httopted it on the exigency of the case.^ 
tJpon this subject I am ready to admit 
efaat if the King be capable* the two 
Houses have no power to legislate without 
bis authority; but if he be incapable we 
have no other means of legislating but by 
patting the Great Seal into activity. The 
common rule ai^ constitutional princi- 

I lie* is xiot to legislate partially if you can 
egislate generally. If you have a na¬ 
tural defect in one branch of the legisla¬ 
ture* then you most come to that point 
which is nearest to the power of the whole 
three* in order to complete an act of au- 
thoKty by that which remains. We must 
either pursue that mode of legislating* or 
do nothing at all. We must exert our 
legislative authority by the best means 
and forms which we have* and we shall 
have then the satisfaction of knowing* that 
our act of authority cannot be disputed* 
except by parliament itself upon reasona¬ 
ble grounds. We must come to that 
course of proceeding which bears the 
greatest analogy to the constitution of the 
country. In 1688* the States were con- 
itraineik to act without the Great Seal* 
there being then no King in whose name 
it could be used* and even the Great Seal 
itself having been carried off and destroyed 
by the abdicating Prince. And the ibr- 
bearance of the Convention in that case 
to employ the Great Seal* or to take any 
proceraing under its sanction* is no mean 
proof of the validity and efficacy that was 
at the time asciibed to *it. The Conven¬ 
tion* therefore, had no other course to 
pursue but to proceed by Address; yet* 
sorely when all the circumstances of that 
and of the present period are considered* 
it will not be contended by any noble lord* 
that the precedent of the proceeding by 
Address in the year 1688 applies to the 
present case. 

Another instance* my lords* which has 
been adduced of the mode of proceeding 
by Address* is the well-known case of the 
Irish Parliament in 1788. That body was 
pleased to deteiraine on (be mode of Ad¬ 
dress ; but to the immortal honour of the 
noble marquis (Buckingham) who then re¬ 
sided in that country as the representative 
4 ll^e sovereign* and whom I am sorry 
SP^ now to see in bis place* he withheld 
it every sanction in hh power, and 
even refePed to transmit the Address to 
this country. But* my lords* a material 
consideration arises out of this pioceeding 
•f the Irish Parliament. On the discu^- 
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sions of the question of an tncorporaiitig 
Union with that country in^thto year l?09y 
it was argued in support of that measure* 
that this very proceeding of the Irish 
Parliament in 1788 by m^e of Address 
might lead to a separation of the two coun¬ 
tries* inasmuch as the legislatures, in their 
separate state* may in the recurrence Ofan 
event hereafter* choose a different person 
to fill the office of Regent in Ireland* and 
to fill the office of Regent in England. 
The force of this argument was admittedy 
even by the opposers of the Union, to be 
80 far as it went a conclusive argument* 
and it Was only to be got rid of by their 
proposing to make provision that in all 
succ^ cases* the Regent for both countries 
should be the same. 

But* my lords* 1 contend* that the 
precedent of 1788 in all its points and 
bearings* is the only one which* under 
the present* or precisely similar cir- 
chmstances* should legally and consti¬ 
tutionally govern our proceedings. It 
was amply and fully discussed in both 
Houses of Parliament at the time* and the 
Resolutions which 1 have the honour this 
night to submit to you* were carried m 
both Houses by considerable majorities. 
In addition to what I have already ad¬ 
verted to on this head* is the considera¬ 
tion* that in pursuance of the Resolutions 
of both Houses* parliament was opened by 
commission* under the Great Seal* on the 
3d of February; and it is well known* 
that towards the close of that month his 
Majesty happily i^covered ; and, on the 
10th of March* Parliament was regularly 
opened by a commission* under the ac¬ 
customed formalities* the commission 
being signed by his Majesty. But in the 
first commission* I should state* that the 
cause of the meeting of parliament under 
such circumstances was duly stated. In 
the regular and ordinary commission for 
opening the session on the 10th of March* 
the former commission was referred to and 
recognised* as appeared from the then 
Lord Chancellor's Speech to both Houses 
in the name of his Majesty ; the former 
commissioners were continued in the com¬ 
mission of the 10th of March* and the acts 
and proceedings under the former com¬ 
mission were recognised and confirmed by 
that issued in the customary way* and 
signed by his Majesty himvelf. In the 
interval between the commissions a variety 
of legislative proceedings had taken place* 
as private bills for which petitions had 
been presented in the usual way* and 
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tbene were considerably advanced 
m jtfKir progress. Were the former com- 
naisston, to which the Great Seal was aQixed 
not on the personal authority of his Ma¬ 
jesty, but on that of the two Houses only— 
held to be invalid, or iUegal, or not sanc¬ 
tioned as it afterwards was, what must 
have become of all those various acts to 
which I have alluded r If ever it were 
thought doubtful, all those proceedings 
must have fallen to the ground, and must 
have been commenced anew. But the 
fact was the reverfee ; all these bills were 
taken up in the stages in which they were 
found by the second conimissioners, and 
were afterwards passed under its. autho' 
rity, aiifl under these acts, so passed, a con¬ 
siderable portion of property was now 
held. These circumstances proved that a 
full parliamentary authority, duly sanc¬ 
tioned by the King, was given to the pro¬ 
ceedings adopted, in the first instance, by 
both Houses—indeed, it was constituting 
it a complete proceeding of parliament. 
With this great and incontrovertible au¬ 
thority before our eyes, can we hesitate a 
moment as to the course of proceeding we 
ought to pursue ? as to our decision upon 
the legal mode of filling up the deficiency 
which now exists in the government, and 
of giving eflect to the royal authority, 
when we have the deliberate sanction 
of both Hous< 2 S upon the case before us, 
and not only tliis, but the full authority of 
the three branches.of the legislature ? 
Upon this view of the case, my lords, 1 
am Ht a loss to conceive how there can 
exist any diilenmce of opinion. Upon 
the question of future proceeiiings, 1 mean 
not at present to observe, i wish that 
the question respecting the Resolutions 
now before you siiould rest upon its own 
merits. 1 think tliey involve one of the 
greatest and mr)st important questions 
ever discussed in parliament*—they in¬ 
volve the most essential rights of the le¬ 
gislature—they involve the most essen¬ 
tial interests of the throne—and in these 
considerations, they involve every thing 
most dear to the liberties of the subject- 
most important to the preservation of the 
.constitutions. Their adoption would, in my 
firm conviction, adbrd the best security for 
the welfare and prosperity of thecouutry, 
and hold out the most effectual protection 
for the rights and interests of all classes 
of the community : for it cannot but be 
inconsisteiit with the genuine principles of 
the conUitution and monarchy of this 
country, that any individual, however ex- 
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ailed in raok or station, should be invested 
with the powersofthe sov^ereigrtty without 
the constitutional sanction atiq controul of 
parliament. Under these impressions, 
and upon the grounds which I have stated 
to your lordships at such length, I feel 
myself perfectly warranted in calling upefi 
your lordships, to give by your vote this 
night, these Resolutions the great'sane* 
tion and authority of the Pailiament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

The first Resolution was’then put and 
unanimously carried. Upon the second 
Resolution being read, 

Earl Stanhope rose. He l)egged it to be 
understood, that in objecting to the Keso* 
lution then offered to their lordships’ con¬ 
sideration, be did not mean to oppose its 
principle. He was perfectly satisfied, 
that whenever the regal authority was 
suspended, the right of providing for such 
an emergency of nece.ssity devolved on 
the two Houses of Pariiament. His ob¬ 
jections to the Resolutions he should pre¬ 
sently state. He had thought that the 
noble Secretary of State would not havfe 
been displeased at the interruption he had 
given him for the purpose of setting hint 
right, when he was advancing a mis-state¬ 
ment; but the noble Secretary of State 
had thought it better to proceed, and 
therefore he did not again interrupt him. 
He was glad that he had not; for if be 
had acted otherwise, their lordships would 
probably have lost .some of those special 
arguments, those extraordinary reasons, 
which that noble lord had adduced in the 
course of his speech. He had asserted, 
that no averment could be'madeinthe 
courts of justice against any instrument 
having the Great Seal affixed to it; that 
such an instrument could not be doubted ; 
and that king James the 2rid, that great 
law authority, (who their lordships w'ould 
recollect, had been expelled from this 
country for his violation of law and mia- 
governinent) had carried away with him 
that symbol of authority, which was an 
undoubted proof of its wonderful value! 
Now, he would put a case, in which-it ap¬ 
peared to him that an averment might he 
made even against the authority of the 
Great Seal. He did not think that the 
noble Secretary of State was a thief, but 
he would siif]l|^se him for the sake of the 
argument, to be one for a few minutej?, and 
that he bad stolen the Great Seal from 
the pocket of the noble and leariieddord 
ftated next to him. Having securtd 
2D 
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be should then 01*6316 himtelf 
|[h¥e pf Flushing, confer on himself a pen- 
ffoh as large as the Great Seal could 
Ifive ; and, finally, aflT^x that Seal to a par¬ 
don for having committed these acts. 
Could there be no averment made against 
such proceedings ? That was the law of 
the learned lord; who, however, w as not 
so learned as his learned friend kit»g 
James the Snjd- He would, how.cver, call 
their lordships’ attention to the act of the 
(Jth of Anne, providing for the succession 
to the crown^ They would there find a 
clause relative to the Great Seal, both 
with regard to the appointment of Lords 
JusUc6S end in ordinary cases; and h« 
hoped the noble lord would not prefer the 
authority of king James the 2nd to the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament.— 
The Act alluded to explicitly said, And 
be it enacted, that the Gl^at Seal and 
Privy Signet, now in being, shall be used 
until the successors to the crown give an 
order to the contrary.” How long, then, 
was the Great Seal to be considered efiec- 
tive ? Why, simply, till an order to the 
contrary w’as given by any successor to 
the tlirone; and there was an end of the 
Talidity of the Great Seal. Nor was there 
a necessity for the monarch to use it when 
be was out of the kingdom; for the 22nd 
section of the same Act says, That be 
snay use any seal which be pleases, and 
which shall have the effect of the ordinary 
Great Seal.” With respect to the Reso¬ 
lution^ he agreed in the propriety of it 
as far as it went; because the law, in or¬ 
dinary cases, had settled the succession 
to the throne on the Heir Apparent; but 
be did not know of any act which pointed 
out the person to whom the kingly power 
abould be delegated in case of the mo¬ 
narch’s illness ; and consequently iiono 
but the representatives of the people had 
a right to confer that power. On a for¬ 
mer occasion, he had voted on the same 
.question, and Jie would not then trouble 
their lordships with any argument to 
Wove the propriety of that vote. The 
Resolution, however, he thought incom¬ 
plete, and he would shew how it ought to 
oe remedied; be would proceed to state 
his Amendment, and he then would trou¬ 
ble their lordships with a few further ob- 
vations. The Amendment he was 
at to submit to' the House, would fol- 
^ word « require,” the last word 
of the {Solution before them, and was as 
Ibllows" and until the Houses of Lords 
CommeuiV ^tdl and satisfactoi^ 



'' proof of the fact, shall have de<;;].ared that 
*'.nis Majesty is so far recovered as to bt? 
capable of’performing the duties of his 
oflicc.”— The Resolution would then 
stand thus That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, That it is the right and 
** duty of the Lords Spiritual and Tenipo- 
“ ral,* and Commons, of Great Britain 
“ and Ireland, now assembled, and law- 
“ fully, fully, and freely representing ail 
“ the EsUUos of the people of this realm, 
*Mo provide the means of supplying llie 
** defect of the personal exercise of the 
" Royal Aiithoiity, arising from his Ma- 
jesty’s said indisposition, in such man- 
" Her as the exigency of the case may 
" appear to require; and until the Houses 
orLords and Commons, upon a fuH and 
satisfactory proof of the fact, shall have 
declared that his Majesty is so far 
" recovered as to be capable of performing 
** in person the duties of his office.”—He 
thought that there could be no objection 
made to this proposition. It had been 
agreed that the two Houses of Parliament 
bad a competent jurisdiction under the 
present circumstances; and whether the 
Resolution was proposed in a case like the 
present, or in one whose leading features 
were weaker, still the right of decision 
remained with the two Houses, and no 
where else; for if they had not that right, 
where was there a pow'cr or a court that 
could decide it ? And the hvo Houses 
having declared their opinion ou the ques¬ 
tion, there was no authority which could 
contravene it. No man tvould contend, 
that even the authority of the privy coun¬ 
cil could be put in competition with that 
of the two Houses. I’liey alone were 
competent to entertain the subject, and no 
other power. He thought nothing could 
be more dangerous than to point out a 
particular time when the authority of the 
Regent should be done away, without 
providing for every possible contingency. 
He W'ould put a case with respect to a 
King and not the King. Suppose six phy¬ 
sicians were in attendance on a monarch, 
and that four of them slated him to be 
capable of performing his regal duties, 
and two' thought otherwise; though cer¬ 
tainly the four would be possessed of the 
majority, yet it would be placing the le- 
gisiature in a most extraordinary situa¬ 
tion. If two qf the four were to be with* 
drawn, then the votes would be equal, and 
if three, the two who might think the 
sdvereign incapable would have a majori¬ 
ty. The unfortunate ilineiu oiiiis Mqjesty, 
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which gaTc nseto the present discussion, 
put him in mind of 6ne of the most acu{e 
replies which he had-ever heard. It was 
made by one of the most learned and ' 
able judges this country had ever pro- 
ditced ; he alluded to Mr. Justice Burnet. 
He happened to be in company with a 
c junlry squire, who asserted that the 
Ilf a judge was a silly and useless 
4wir. bticauso no case had more than two 
and it was easy to see and declare 
v'hctlitT it was black or white. The 
b-i'iied judge answered that he was very 
Mirht. there was no difficulty in pointing 
'ju. what was black or what was white; 

^ the business of tlie judges lay entirely 
aincnj^ the greys. And in the case, be- 
toic them, there were so many shades of 
il.dciciice, such contrariety ofopinion, that 
it u as a malter of very great nicety to dis¬ 
criminate betw'et'ii them, and act in the 
I’laimer most beneficial for the country. 
Ki’. authority in the realm could execute 
impoitant duiN'’, save and except the 
r.’vo Houses of Parliament. 

'I'he question was then put on the 
Amendment,, which was negatived with¬ 
out a divismn. 

Lord Holland merely rose to state bis 
feeling on the occasion, and not to enter | 
into the merits of the Resolution, which 
was simply a repetition of that brought 
forward on a former occasion. It was a 
Resolution upon which there was a re¬ 
corded difference of opinion on their 
lordships* Journals; and he always thought 
it dangerous to debate abstract questions, 
for the introduction' of which there was 
no necessity. The late Mr. Pitt, who. 
moved that Resolution elsewhere, stated, ‘ 
that it was a matter of notoriety that he 
had not introduced it for the purpose of 
provoking discussion. Some persons 
thought the Heir Apparent had a right to 
the ofiice of Regent; some thought the 
right to appoint was vested in the two 
Houses of Parliament; while others de^ 
nied that principle, and asserted that it j 
reverted to the people at large. All 
these jarring opinions, these metaphysi¬ 
cal niceties in discussion, resolved them¬ 
selves into arguments of logic and gram¬ 
mar. But all men knew that there could 
be but one Regent, and the universal wish 
was, that the regal authority should be 
conferred on the Heir Apparent. He 
should, therefore, feel it his duty to move 
the previous question on the second Re¬ 
solution ; and should that motion be ac¬ 
ceded ho, he would then move, '' That 


the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, of'Great BHtain and Ire*^ 
'Mand, in Parliament assembled, should 
«take such measures as the exigencies 
** of the case require; and that those 
« measures should be in conformity with, 
the principles of the Constitution. * 

The question was then put on lord 
Holland's motion, " That the House do 
resume;’* and negatived w^ithout a divi¬ 
sion. The original Resolution vi'ai of 
course carried. The third Resolution was 
then moved by the earl of Liverpool; upon 
which. 

Lord Holland rose and spoke as follows: 
—My Lords, 1 now rise for the purpose of 
proposing an Amendment to the Resolu¬ 
tion immediately under your lordships* 
consideration. But before I state to your 
lordships the^ reasons which have urged 
me to take this course, 1 feel it impossible 
not to advert to some of the principles 
which the noble Secretary of State hag 
made the ground-work of his Resolutions, 
and to tlie consequences which must re¬ 
sult from an acquiescence in the proposi¬ 
tions ha has recommended. There are, 
indeed, some of those principles which 1 
am by no means inclined to dispute; there 
are others to which 1 cannot give my as¬ 
sent; but 1 think 1 can, prove to your lord- 
sitips, that in the application the noble carl 
has made of then!, he has gained but little 
for his object; that even if they were all 
true, they go but little to warrant the con-* 
elusion he has drawm, or to sanction the 
proceeding he has endeavoured to found 
upon them. The noble earl has laid con¬ 
siderable stress on the first principle or 
proposition with which he set out. He has 
contended that the throne is ever full, and 
cannot be considered at any time vacant; 
that there exists a material distinction be- 
tw'een the political capacity of the So\'e- 
reign and the personal exercise of the royal 
functions. 1 am well aware, my lords, 
that there |iave been periods of our history 
where this metaphysical distinction was 
made much use of; and 1 am willing to 
allow, that to a certain extent it is founded 
in truth; but f am sure the noble earl has, 
this night, drawn no inference from that 
metaphysical subtlety in any degree sup¬ 
porting the course he calls upon your lord- 
ships to pursue. Indeed, without stopping 
to inquire info the nature of this abstract 
and philosophical analysis, without at¬ 
tempting to measure or to limit the extent 
to which it can be carried, I must be al¬ 
lowed to gay that the noble earl himself 





iMitiM to w wt to nnderstaiid tho natiin» 
^4be distinction inrhich he has drawn. If 
\ understand his meaning of* that difTe* 
reaccj it is this^ that the capacity to dis¬ 
charge all the duties attached to the Sove> 
rergtji power must reside somewhere^, and 
in ail cases and in alt times, whether that 
capacity be derived by succession or whe¬ 
ther in certain cases it be conferred by the 
votes of the estates of the realm, or whe¬ 
ther by any stretch of illegitimate means 
it may have been at any time improperly 
aistuiked. i, Itoviever, contend, that there 
has been no period of our history, not evon 
those.to which the nitbie carl, wdth such 
seeming triumph, has referred, where the 
eovereignty has been stripped of its just 
prerogatives, or any man, or any set of 
men ever before had, or assumed the power 
of invading its rights. 

My Lords; another principle advanced 
by the noble Secretary of State is Ibunded 
upon the assertion, that there never has 
been in this country a Regent that was not 
appointed by pariiament. Although 1 
doubt the justice of this assertion in the ex¬ 
tent to which It is carried, 1 am ready to ad¬ 
mit, that by parliament they have been ge¬ 
nerally appointed—by parliament consti¬ 
tutionally convened—by a parliament full 
, In all its parts—by the three co-ordinate 
branch^a of the legislature. King, Lords, 
and Comnioos. Coupled with this prin¬ 
ciple, that the appointment, to be complete, 
must be the act of the whole legislature, I 
accede to the other proposition of the 
noble earl, that in parliament is centered 
, the power of making such an appointment, 
aven passing by the heirs apparent or pre¬ 
sumptive of the crown. It is the principle 
on %vhich the throne of this country is 
founded—it is the principle by which the 
right of the illustrious family whonow^ in- 
. it, is mainly secured. It is that full 

parliamentary right w’hich not only allows 
Ut to overlook the very heir, but which 
bas empowered the legislature itself to 
Confer the powders of the executive autho¬ 
rity upon jhe meanest individual in the 
state. It is a right; not existing alone in 
principle, but which has been happily and 
beneficially exerted in the instance of 

/« lg the succession in the illustrious 
of his present Majesty. But this 
to be exercised legal^ and consti- 
laliy, must be exercised in conse¬ 
quence of an act of parliament, and not by 
|he mere agr^ment of the two Houses of 
jLprds aitd Commons. And here I mujt 
Observe, that tbroogbout the whole of his 


speech, the noble earl has been coni- 
pletely begging the question^ He has 
assumed that the strange. anomaly which 
his proposition contains, that the strange 
proceeding recommended by him, which 
has no similitude or analogy with any 
principle or practice in our constita^ 
tioii, if sanctioned by the two Houses, is 
to become, to all, intents and purposes, 
an act of parliament. If I could be per¬ 
suaded, that such an acquiescence on the 
part of the two Houses, w'as of the same 
edicacy as an act of parlianient, then, most 
certainly, could 1 view a Regent thus con¬ 
stituted in the same light as Majesty itself. 
But every principle of the constitution^ 
and uvery record of parliamentary prece¬ 
dent, is hostile to any such inference. 

The fourth proposition of the noble Se¬ 
cretary of State is, tliat there never has 
been a Regent appointed by parliament 
who has not been made subject to certain 
limitations of the royal prerogative, im- 
po^ed by ])uiTiament. Unwilling to an¬ 
ticipate that discussion whu'h, on a future 
occasion, will most probably take place, 
I must say, that, in every view i can take 
of the circumstances cf the country, and 
of tiic state in which its best interests are 
no\v unfortunately placed, I shall cer¬ 
tainly feel it to be my duty to contend 
against the principle of temporary Re¬ 
strictions being imposed upon the indivi¬ 
dual who may be invested with the exer¬ 
cise of the royal functions. For although, 
my lords, I feel the force and cogency of 
those arguments, which undeniably prtM'e 
the great and dangerous increase in late 
times, arising fi’om many causes, of the 
influence of the crown, 1 can never con¬ 
sent to impose any temporary limitations 
on the royal pi'erogative—converting that 
which was given for the security and 
safety of the people into a direct and 
studied insult against the distinguished in^ 
dividual whom you call upon to admi¬ 
nister the important functions of the exe¬ 
cutive authority.-*But, dismissing from 
my consideration all reference to the 
feelings or the character of his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales, I stand up 
here for the people of England. 1 con¬ 
tend that these prerogatives have been 
conferred for their security ; that they 
are a part of their right—that unless ne¬ 
cessary to their interests and condu¬ 
cive to their safety, they ought not to 
exist at all, but being their right, and 
being necessary for their security and 
welfare, there exists no other power but 
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that of a full parliament, competent to Mark, tny lords, m6re doaelf the nature i)f 
wrest them from them. Thus much I the proceeding which you ate called upon 
may be allowed to say 'upon a point to adopt. You are %8ked to agree to u 
which we shall hereafter have to discuss, bill which stiall empower certain persotis 
at the same lime that I dare the noble to put the Great Seal to a commission, in 
carl to produce a single instance in which order to enable certain persons to give thtf 
the royal prerogative was suspended or royal assent to such bill as may be ' herO^ 
restricted lor any given time. It is true, after passed to supply the defect in the 
that in cases ol incapacity in the persona! exercise of the royal authority. The 
exercise of the royal functions, arising power that you are about to confer docs 
from absence or infancy, although limi- not extend to the Withholding of any as-’ 
tations were fixed upon tlie lords justices, sent. There is' no election given to thd 
yet it was only as to those parts of the commissioners; the assent, and that aloneil 
royal fum tions which the King was hot is imperative upon them. In preference 
precluded hy absence from exercising as to that unconslituliona), inconvenient and 
in other emergencies ; what was denied dilatory course, I beg leave to propose 
to the Ri'gent existed in ilie Council.* an Address to his royal highness the Prince 
My Lords; having oifered these re- of Wales: and it will be with your lord- 
marks upon what lias lallcn from the noble ships to determine in your wisdom, which 
tiecretary of Slate, 1 shall beg leave to is the more constitutional, the more recon¬ 
state to your lordships the reasons which cileable with paHiamentary precedent, 
intluenoe me to oppose the course which and the more convenient to the great ob- 
he reiMiinmends. Your lordships having jects at this time pressing upon the coun- 
by your concurrence in the second Reso- try. With respect to the mode of pro- 
luiioii sanctioned (he right aiid duty of ceeding, which is the most constitutional, 
the estates of the realm lo s-upply the de- I must, indeed, have wholly lost one of 
feet of the personal exercise of the royal the three faculties of the human mind, if 1 
authority, \ou are now procreding to ihvit am iniMiaken in thinking, that in order to 
object, in ail common sense, and from make an act of parliament the full assent of 
any just interpretation of language, that the three co-ordinate branches of the legis- 
Resoluiion declares the power of the two turn is necessary, an<l upon the ground of 
Hituse.': of Paili.untiiL so to do ; and yet, precedent i think I can point out- to your 
that very thing w hich you positively do- lordships, even m thcise remote perioas to 
dare your i ompeteucy of yourselves to do, which the noble Secretary of State has re- 
ihe noble iS-jcreiiiry of Slate, hy another ferred; and with him 1 most fully agree, 
Rciolulioii, calls upon you also as positively that m thow times, the times of the rtah- 
to declare cannot be done, without the as- lagenets before tbeaccessionof the Tudors, 
sUtance of something extrinsic of your- or the introduction of the arbitrary prin- 
selves. Agree, my lords, to this third Re- ciples of the Stuarts, the seeds of that con- 
solution, which a.sserts the necessity of de- stiiutional freedom were sown, which in 
terniining on the means how the royal as- subsequent periods has been so benefi- 
sent shall be given to the proposed bill, and dally cultivated. I say in those times the 
your decision must be involved in the noble carl cannot find any thing in any 
most contradictory absurdity. In what shape, in favour of the course ^on which 
system of logic has the noble ear) learned he is anxious to proceed, tfpon these 
this curious mode of reasoning? Nowhere, poiiitsl am at is^e with him. Uponth^ 
I am sure, from the first rudiments of syl- principles of the constitution, I ask wh^ 
Jogistjc reasoning—from the simple syllo- is the royal assent? In other words, what 
gism down to the more abstruse propositions is an act of parliament ? In giving the an- 
of Aristotle. If it be logic, it must be a syl- swer, I must appear to have ‘Stolen it 
logistn, which in the scholastic phrase, from a humorous pamphlet published 
'nullum nomen habet.* What is it but thirty or forty years ago under the title of 
saying. We possess of ourselves a right ** Anticipation,^* in which the speeches of 
to do a thing—that right wc must now several members in the two Houses of 
exercise ; but in the exercise, it is neces- Parliament are presumed, and a gen- 
sary to resort to something wdthout our- tleman, not very conspicuous iordiffideoed, 
•elves. Or to illustrate more fully—we is introduced examining the parts of the 
are able to walk upon two legs. We now constitution. He proceeds in a very 
proceed to walk upon two legs, therefore grave manner to ask, Whether it is not a 
It is necessary that we use a crutch! three-fold constitution, composed hfKingt 
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and Commons? Yet, ftiy'lords^ 
that very proposition, the mention of 
wbich uas considerod os ridiculously un¬ 
necessary at that time, we are at this day, 
by the proceedings of the noble lords op¬ 
posite, compiled to defend. How has 
sir Matthew Hale defined an act of par¬ 
liament ? In the forcible language of that 
great lawyer, k is described as a tripartite 
indenture. But taking an instance from 
common life, where thre^ pcrsons^are ne¬ 
cessary by contract to do an act; from 
absence, or any other incapacity, it being 
impossible to gain the acquiescence of 
more than.two of the parties; it is propos¬ 
ed by some that an agent or attorney 
^ should be appointed for the third person. 
What character would be imputed to the 
^oceeding were the two others to declare 
there was no attorney necessary for the 
third person, thus incapable, to act—we 
ourselves will be his attorney? These are 
the grounds upon which I rest my denial 
of the competency of the two Houses to 
pass an act of parliament; but the ob¬ 
jection is not confined to general reason¬ 
ing ; it is supported by a positive statute, 
which declares the assumption of such a 
power to all intents and purposes null and 
void. Shall 1 then, my lords, be told that 
the judges of the land would recognize 
that as l^w which a positive statute de¬ 
clares to be illegal. If the courts below 
should venture to assume such a power, 
they would not do their duty, and it would 
be high time Tor parliament to inquire into 
their conduct. By the. 33rd of Henry the 
eighth, confirmed by the first of Mary, it is 
declared, ** That the law^ of this realm, is 
and always hath been that the Royal As- 
sent or Consent of the King or Kings of 
** this realm, to any act of parliament, 
^ ought to be given in his own Royal Pre- 
'' sence, being personally present in the 
'' higher House of Parliament, or by his 
" letters patent, passed under a Great Seal, 
assigned with his hand, and declared 
and notified in his absence to the Lords 
** Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
assembled in the higher House of Par- 
"liament.''—In-virtue of this act, by the 
1 st of Mary, a measure which passed the 
two^puses of the Legislature with the 
Jmm Stamp affixed to it, was declared 
MR no act of parliament at^ all, and that 
m the time when the judges in the courts 
were actually entertaining the question. 
By the IfRk of Charles the second, the very 
mertion, that tbe two Houses of Parlia^ 
libit are competent to liake laws, is a pu¬ 


nishable offence, the person so asserting 
it being subject to the'penalty of a pre- 
munire. It may be said, my lords, that 
my mode of proceeding is not free from ob¬ 
jection. I acknowledge it. Tbe nature 
of tbe emergency is such that there is no 
course of proceeding altogether unobjec¬ 
tionable ; but my proposition is subject to 
difficulties which will exist for a shorter 
time; it is most expeditious, it is candid 
and explicit, not tending either by con¬ 
trivance, ingenuity or artifice to appear to 
be that which it really is not. 

So much, my lords, upon the constitu¬ 
tional merits of the two modes of proceed¬ 
ing. Let us now direct our consideration 
to th^ grounds of preference upon par¬ 
liamentary precedent. '1 hose in the reign 
of Henry the sixth, will, I think, go 
eventually to bear out the line 1 have recom¬ 
mended. The first interruption in that reign 
arose from the infancy of the Sovereign, 
w'ho, I believe, was also out of the kingdom. 
There wasnoC'ustos Regni previously np- 
poiiited. Under these circumstances, the 
duke of Gloucester was at once constituted 
the Regent, with the power to issue writs 
and to convene parliament. But it ne¬ 
cessary to remark, that the nature of these 
commissions, as well as their practice, was 
very difTerent in these periods and in the 
reign of Henry the eighth. The cominici- 
sioiier was considered the ' Locum Tenens 
‘ Regis in Parliamcnto,^ having the power 
of assent or dissent upon all meaburt's of 
legislation. This w'as a power at first ir¬ 
regularly assumed, but which was af- 
terw'ards indemnified and sanctioned by 
the three branches of the legislature. 
The subsequent precedent which occurred 
during the reign of this weak and unfor¬ 
tunate monarch, arose from accident; 
the duke of York, the Regent, a character 
in my opinion, much misrepresented by 
many historians, having in his possession, 
at tbe occurrence of the incapacity, a com¬ 
mission, signed by the King himself, to 
give or withhold the Royal Assent to the 
Bills which passed the other branches of 
the legislature. We now come down to 
the proceedings of the Long Parliament; 
a parliament all whose actions have been 
too indiscriminately censured, but amongst 
whom I can never forget the great cha¬ 
racters who on some occasions took a lead; 
but even that parliament, in 1641, pro¬ 
ceeded to the appointment of a Committee, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether, 
on constitiitional principles, the Royal As* 
sent could be given by Commissioners ap« 
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pointed by themselres ? That Committee 
was compoied of some of the first lawyers 
and patriots in our history. On it were 
Mr. Selden, Mr. Pyin, Mr. Hampden,.]ord 
Falkland, and Mr. Hyde, afterwards my 
lord^ Clarendon; and their report, after the 
full^t investigation, was, that there was 
no instance of parliament sittinnwithout 
its full powers; and that every act was 
incomplete without the concurrence of the 
three branches of the legislature. In that 
moment of popular agitation, when poli¬ 
tical heat was so much at its height, so 
careful were these great men not to exceed 
the bounds of their constitutional duties, 
that it was nut until the parliament had 
agreed to the abolition of monarchy itself, 
that they proceeded to the passing oYacts 
of legislation. They never could have 
lent themselves to the notable expedient 
of the present day. and by an unconstitu¬ 
tional fiction usurped a powder which they 
knew not to belong to them. Yet, my lords, 
tiiat which the Long Parliament long for¬ 
bore to do, and which they did not do, 
until tliey agreed to the abolition of 
monarchy, the noble Se^etary of Stale this 
night, calls upon your lordships to carry 
into efiijct, altliough another course, free 
from all the object'ons to which that 
is liable, is open to your choice. 

If, roy Lords, we proceed to the lime 
of the Re.sioration, we shall see the same 
principle iriorfc fully operative.' A whole 
month occurred between the period of 
the kingly ofiice being restored, and the 
arrival of Charles 2. Nothing was re¬ 
ceived from that, monarch but a Letter. 
The two Houses of Parliament were sit¬ 
ting, and thc)ugh every man in tliose as¬ 
semblies, after the declaration that the 
constitution of this country consisted of 
King, Lords, and Commoin, were liable 
to be tried for treason, did they even un¬ 
der such critical circumstances assume 
the power now sought? Lid they apply 
the Great Seal to any act of inefemnity 
for themselves ? No such thing; because 
they knew, that had they done such an 
act, the ingenuity of man could not have 
devised a proceeding which would have 
more strongly marked a commonwealth 
rather than a kingdom. At the Revolu¬ 
tion, a period to which I can never look 
but with that reverence and respect due 
to the sense of those bles.sings we have 
derived from the exertions of the illustri¬ 
ous men who took a lead at that great 
sera; on that occasion, our anceotors pro- 
cereded in the line most advantageous and 
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convenient, which wat both r^conamendecl 
by the proceedings grhd precedents of out 
.parliamentary history, and by the princi¬ 
ples and the analogy of our laws. They 
addressed the prince of Orange at once. 
But, says the noble Secretary of State, 
the case of the Revolution does not now 
apply, inavnuch as the throne was at that 
period declared vacant. V/here has the 
noble earl learned the history of those 
times ? Dues he not know that ihe Address 
was agreed to by the estates of the Realm, 
before the question of vacancy was ever 
even discussed; that the Prtnee of Orange 
had actually began to administer the func¬ 
tions of the government before the va¬ 
cancy of the throne was declared ? The 
noble carl must, indeed, trast much to our 
want of knowledge, or of diligence, when 
he can fancy that your lordships can be 
deluded by an objection so refuted by 
the very events of that period. When 
every one of your lordships aro aware that 
at the time the Address was voted, the 
question of Abdication was kept out of 
sight, and for this reason, that on that 
very question of Vacancy, a considerable 
contrariety of oninion \V4S know^n to pre¬ 
vail. But, if it should be gi anted to me 
that against Address there exists only the 
same objections as apply to the proceeding 
by Bill, surel}', then, ii becomes the duty 
of your lordships to take the course most 
respectful to the illustrious Prince to whom 
the powers of the executive are to be 
confided, and equally advantageous. Let 
us act as our ancestors did towards our 
gracious deliverer, king William* in an 
open and undisguised manner. Why not 
ill our Address, do as they did, namely, 
srate the provi.sions upon which we address 
the Prince, and the expectations we form 
of his future conduct. Of all modes, that 
by Bill, 1 pronounce to be most odious and 
disgusting to the royal personage, and as 
to the value of it, let us reflect upon the 
que.stion where the violation of its provi¬ 
sions would ultimately rest. If a Prince of 
Wales, whom you agree in some way to con¬ 
stitute Regent, be a personage of a generous 
and noble nature, Address is the mode moat 
compatible with your sentiments of his 
high character, while it best corresponds 
with the dignity of his station. If, on the 
other hand, he be of a description totally 
different, the* object of suspicion and dis¬ 
regard—an individual whom no engage¬ 
ments can bind, would he not have the 
power of dissolving the parliament-»-of 
Adding sooner orl§atcr to your lordship*ii 
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Mmbers, and ultimately of bringing to 
pnnisbnient those who had the temerity to 
put the Great Seal to an act sanctioned by 
only two branches of the legislahire ? 

Now, my lords, it remains for me lo 
advert to the precedent of I7SS —to which 
so much allusion has been made, and on 
which so much stress has been tixeib in 
order to decide your lordships as to the 
propriety of a similar proctedini? in the 
present emergency. 1 contend, however, 
that it is not a const!tutionul procodeiit, 
because such a precedent can nor rest upon 
an incomplete proceeding. It is not re- 
concileable with those which the wisdom 
of our ancestors recognized. And, my 
lords, when we. appeal to the w isdoui of 
those who have preceded us, it is not 
from any imaginary belief that because 
they have lived three or four hundred 
years before us, that they are entitled to 
our implicit confidence; that wc their 
dcscendents are in a progressive state of | 
degeneracy. Such a speculation may 
suit with the classical thought— 

Nos iiequiores mox daturos 
Progenifin vitiofioreni, 

but il\ accords with constitutional doctrine. 
#'Wheii we appeal to the precedrnti of 
former times, it is because we have the 
authority of the persons who were coniein- 
poraneous with its adoption, and supported 
it, together with the experience which 
posterity have had of its advantages. Try 
the precedent of J78S by that (Jefinitioii, 
and it must fail. It has only the authority 
of those who recommended it. It has the 
authority td’ Lords Camden, Thurlow, and 
Mr. Pitt. Of the great men who resisted 
that very transaction for reasons wdiich 
your lordships can easily appreciate, I will 
not trust myself with the recital. There 
is, however, opposed to it, incomplete as it 
is, the perfect measure of the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment. But to this the noble Secretary of 
State says—The Irish precedent is not con¬ 
clusive, in as much as it was opposed by a 
noble friend of mine, then lord lieutenant 
(marquis of Buckingham). So that, at 
the very moment that he calls upon your j 
lordships to declare, that in parliament is 
centred the right of supplying the defect, 
J[|||^^rgues against a precedent advanced by 
opponent, though carried into effect 
'upon his own principles. jHe disregpds 
the precedent of the Irish Parliament, 
which made the precedents of the English 
the rule of their proceeding; at the same 
time that he desires ym to look at tlje 
proceedings of a jScooRParliament, whi^ 
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refused to be guided by English [ r^ce- 
detils at all. Indeed, it is impos.*iib:>. o 
overlook the impression which the li h 
peu]>le must have of ihe iTS])f'ct paid 'o 
their representatives in this House, when it 
is ascertained that upon the Committee 
for examining Ills Majesty’s physicians, 
not a sitOglc Irish IL presnirative Peer w as 
muiiinateil. But in j7Srf you were at 
peace—had there existed at tliat rnoimnu 
the very important interests now iirgciiLiy 
pres.'>ing upon this country, 1 am per¬ 
suaded, notwithstanding the height of po¬ 
litical animosity which existed nr that 
peiiod, no such length of time would have 
been spent, in its discussion. Yet with 
our l^iiowk'dgi‘ of the cri<i.s in which we 
stand—.with the variety of urgent public 
duius v\iiich torco ihemsclve!* upon our 
consideration, we have suilcred a period 
ot double the exiciit of that admitted by 
your ancestors to pa s without havinij 
proceeded to do that which, as w'as well 
observeil by my noble friend (the earl oi 
Carlisle) constitutes only the groundwork 
of our proceeding. We had afterw'ards 
from tile noble Sdteretary of Statu a strong 
coninieiit upon this point. He has ven¬ 
tured to avow tbiit those who were lately 
the servants of the Crown, have taken upon 
themselves the jiow^cr of doing that, w hich 
the very cr-urse W'e are imw pursuing, jiroves 
could not legally be flonc either without 
IVil I or Address. Does the noble tiecrctarv 
of State mean to say that wc aic .so fallen 
indignity and in tuoling, as to suliertlie 
attributes and prerogatives of Majesty 
to descend into the hands of a faction— 
that we a'u to recognize in them the 
usurpation of the rights of the monarch at 
the very instant that wv. are called upon 
by those who have thus usurped them, to 
limit and restrict that Prince on whom, 
at this moment, the eyes of his country 
are fixed. Numerous, my lords, are the 
interests which demand the most prompt 
application of all the wisdom and energy 
of the country. Amongst tliose interests 
our relations with America are of para¬ 
mount importance. The situation of Spa¬ 
nish America calls also for our considera¬ 
tion. 1 perceive that the noble marquis 
(Wellesley) to whose oOlce the attention 
to those concerns immediately belongs, 
has not, in imitation of his colleagues, 
usurped the functions of his sovereign. 
He has, in my opinion, done most wisely; 
but when the time shall come for acting 
upon the state of our relations with Spanish 
America, I would strongly recomihend the 
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propriety; of our medintion between those 
colonies and the mother country. 

My lords, I conjure you, exhausted as 
I am, to consult this iiiglit, what \-> due to 
the interests of the monarchy, to yoiii own 
dignity, and to the ])n sciit critical and 
aw'ful state of the putdio concerns. Let 
every noble lord cxamiiTc his heart, and 
he must feel, that if mi the first and second 
adjournments that have taken place, he 
had hern in possession of ttinse facts with 
which we are inov acquainted, it woidd 
have been impossii^lc for us to have al¬ 
lowed the delay that ha'^ been so sedulous¬ 
ly soni^ht for by the noble lords opposite. 
It is iinposM!)le fnit your lordships must 
feel, that we have be( n deceived and en¬ 
trapped by the delusive and unfounded 
cx]>ectalions that have been so repeated¬ 
ly held out tons. The lime fora deep 
scrutiny into all these proceedings must 
quickly arrive. The facts wdrh winch we 
are acquainted must compel us to the 
duty. It is now stated in evidence, taken 
upon oath bedhre your lordships, tliat there 
tiavc been pciiods, wiiih* his Majesty was 
labouring under that infirmity winch sub¬ 
jects the Jniman mind to the ascendency 
of others, w hen I he royal assent has been 
irivcii in this House, and many other 
equally important functions of tlie sove- 
reian have been exercised in his name. 
My iorcks: if that information had been 
m oup possession weeks ago, would it 
have been possible for us to have assented 
to the several postponements that have 
taken place ^ Is it possible that, with that 
knowledge now, w’c should not l^e iin- 
pievicd witli the necessity of adopting 
inca'^ures for the purpose of preventing a 
recuirenec of snrh a state of things ? It is 
nuleed, to the discredit of former admini¬ 
strations, that this remedy has not been 
heretofore }»rovided. As an humble mem¬ 
ber of the late one, I take shame to mystdf 
that no measures were taken to prevent 
the recurrence of so awful an exigency, 
and to firevcnt the country Ironi being, 
in the midst of its dangers and difiicuhies, 
cut short and ch prived, as it were, of all 
legal aulhority. Tliis duly, rny lords, 
delicate as it is, must be pertoimcd ; ancl 
the coiiseijuenccs of any dereliction there¬ 
from must be on your lordships or the 
other House of Parliament. My lords. I 
have now to move, as an. Amciidnicnt to 
the third Resolution, That after the. word 
** Resolvedthe following words be 
substituted : 

'' Tliat his Royal Ilighuess the Prince 
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of Wales being of mature age, be re- 
quested to take upon himself the exer- 
CISC of the powers and authorities of the 
Crown, in -ihe name and on the behalf 
** of the King, during the continuance of 
hi.s Majesty's present indisposition, and 
" no longer. 

That an Addres.s, founded on this Re- 
solution, be presented to lii^ K(»yal Fligh- 
“ness the Pi nice of Wale**, requesting 
** him to lake upon him ell tlu* tiovern- 
“ rnent aforesaid, and in it ii be at the’ 
same time and in the siime manner 
communicated lo his Royal Highness 
“ the Pnnee of Wales, that it is turther 
“ the opinion of this Committee, that it will 
“ be expedient to abstain from the exer- 
“ cise of all such powers as the immediate 
•' exigencies of the state shall not call 
'' into action, until Parliament shall have 
passed a Bill or Bills for the future care 
of his iMajesty's Royal Person during 
“ his Majesty's present indisposition, and 
the securing to his Maje.sty, wdienever it 
" shall please Divine Providence lo restore 
“ his health, the Resumption of his Royal 
Aulhority.*^ 

The Duke of Ncrfclk said he could not 
avoid rising for the purpose of expressing 
his approbation, and even his admiration, 
of the speech which lln ir loi il; hip'S had 
just heard from the noble baron. For 
himself, he was decidedly of oj)inioii that 
the mode of proceeding by way of Address 
w’as the one most suited to the dignity of 
parliament, and the nature of the occasion. 
As matters now stood, the Great Seal 
could not be legally applied. Its virtues 
did not coi|"dst in the metal or the 
wax, but in its legal application. If Mi¬ 
ll isicr.s thought proper to lay restrictions 
OR the person called upon to supply the 
ti;:nporary deficiency, why could they 
not push tlio principle farther, and hi case 
of a demise, lay restrictions or exercise 
their clioicc, as to the successor to the 
throne, lie knew no reason why the 
two Houses of Pail lament should take 
upon themselves of the functions of 
the executive: their duty was merely to 
sec that any deficiency in that branch of 
ilie legislature should be immediately 
supplied ; and if they proceeded to exer¬ 
cise any of the functions of the executive, 
they might as well order the regal scep¬ 
tre to be put upon the table, and say, 
There is the King who is hereafter to 
speak through our mouths. After advert¬ 
ing to the analogy bctw'een the prece* 
dSnt of the BevctiUoa ui 1688 and the 
2E 
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pr^nt period, the noble Duke concluded 
iviih saying that he should most cordially 
support the Amendment moved by the 
noble Baron. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
rose and said: 

My Lords, I rise not merely to approve 
of the Apiendmeiit, but likewise to caution 
your lordships to listtMi with suspicion to 
any suggestion coming from that side of 
the House, upon a matter of so high im- 
porlauce, as to be equalled only by the | 
magnitude of the calamity with which 
we oire visited, and which gives rise to 
this momentous discussion.-—Upwards oT 
•eight weeks haye now elapsed, during 
whicirimmense period, either the magis¬ 
tracy of royalty has been suspended, or 
the functions of that authority have been 
assumed by a Committee of Persons who 
have no right to exercise them. 

^ I have watched with a jealous and anx¬ 
ious eye, as far as I have been able, the 
whole proceedings of these late ministers 
of his Majesty, resolved, when an oppor¬ 
tunity occurred, to state my most marked 
disapprobation of thf^ir conduct. You 
have now, my lords, upon the Minutes^ of 
the.Secret Committee, many deplorable 
and-most melancholy facts, which adec- 
tioh for my Father, and delicacy, have 
hitherto prevented my expatiating upon. 

However, your lordships may recollect 
that at an earlier period I did venture to 
express my anxiety relative to the care of 
his Majesty's most sacred person, which 1 
should not have hinted at without most 
cogent reasons. But now that your lord¬ 
ships are in possession of these most im¬ 
portant and distressing points, 1 conceive 
it my, imperious duty to call your most 
serious attentk^n to tiieni. The fact is 
unfortunately now but too clearly esta¬ 
blished of the malady of our most gracious 
Sovereigh. You have likewise upon your 
Mlinutes the evidence of the physicians, as 
to the positive C€rtai‘ity of no ^personal 
communication between the Sovereign and 
his 'ministers during that period. You 
also p'^ssess the know^ledge that, every 
individual of the royal family has been 
l^ept from the presence of tlie King. Can 
you then for a moment conceive, my 
Mnda, either that his Majesty his a free 
viiH of his own, or any will at all? 
Cho you allow yourselves' to be told, 
that you may remain perfectly easy on 
the stale of < affairs, as bis Majesty's late 
mmisters bav^ executed every measure 
of cxpndhtticy* whic^^the prcsstiie if 
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the limes required ; arid which they would 
have advised, could they have been admit* 
ted to the Sovereign ? Is this a justification 
of their conduct ? Or can this be a satis* 
faction to the anxiety of your lord* 
ships ? How can your lordships know 
whether his Majesty would have ap* 
proved of the advice of these ministers, 
or not ? 

We have not the right, therefbre—we 
dare not presume to examine this point; 
but for myself, my lords, 1 do fairly avow, 
that I never can admit of sych speculative 
conclusions; although 1 believe them to 
be the language and the system upon 
which lhi.s rotten fabric is founded. 

My lords, if I understand any thing 
of the constitution of my country, the mi¬ 
nisters of the Sovereign are a set of men 
whom the King calls'to his couiicih, and 
therefore are they stiled his ronhilential 
servant'i.—They are to take the pleasure 
of their Sovereign, to advise him upon all 
matters, wherein the welfare and interests 
of his people are concerned, to the best of 
their kriuw'ledge and judgment, for w hich 
they are responsible to [>avliainent. In 
consequence of their reprcseiilalions, his 
Maje.sty commands them how to act; and 
for the execution of these loyal commands, 
they are equally amenable to the Grand 
Tribunal of the Empire. 

Now then, my lord*:,- are we to allow 
ourselves to be jiersuaded, dare those mi¬ 
nisters assert, that iliey have acted, as 
they would have advised their royal 
master, whom they have not seen for 
these last eight weeks, with whom they 
have had no personal communication, who 
has no free will of his own, add who is 
separated from all the tenderest ties of 
nature ? My lords, if these late coura¬ 
geous ministers have acted, they have 
usurped a power which they have no right 
to exercise. If tliey have been frighten¬ 
ed—vif they have hesitated—if they have 
stumbled, and not acted, why then, mr 
lords, they are equally treasonable for al¬ 
lowing the magistracy of royalty lo be 
suspended for sucli a length oftime, which 
is a situation the constitution can never 
know, and, ot course, can never ^ acknow¬ 
ledge. It is a shock the most dreadful, 
the most deadly, the constitution has ever 
received since the period of the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

My lords, the sovereign is a sole cor¬ 
poration ; he never dies; he enjoys a 
political immortality. In attempting, 
therefor^ the destruction of this grand 
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consLitutional principle, these late mi¬ 
nisters of his Majesty have committed a 
regicide act against the magistracy of 
royalty. 

We have been led into'an apathy for 
these last eight weeks. We have been 
cheered, amused, and disappointed, with 
the welcome, but unforiunatcly fallacious 
reports of the speedy recovery of our be¬ 
loved Sovereign. We have been unmanned, 
my lords, by ihcir working upon our feel¬ 
ings. My lords, i feel as much on tlvis 
calamitous subject as any noble lord in 
this House, nay w'ith the utmost sincerity 
and truth 1 may add that 1 feel more ; 
and equally with every onenfmy relations 
here present, with whom only on a feeling 
of this nature 1 contend for a rivalship of 
aflection. and rluiiful attachment towards 
our Sovereign and father, convinced that 
such an amiable and amicable contest, of 
itself, will forge the union of our family, 
cloi^er, and which will be so forcibly 
evinced by the division of this night. 

But, my lords, my feelings must not get 
the better of my reason, nor can 1 se parate 
for a moment the welfare of the constitu¬ 
tion from the welfare of the King. They 
are so closely united, and so intimately 
connected, that whatever concerns the 
one affects the other. 1 presume, there- 
fore, by the measures his Majesty’s late 
ministers have been pursuing, the consti¬ 
tution is ill danger ; my father and sove¬ 
reign must stand in the same perilous si¬ 
tuation. It is by maintaining such doc¬ 
trines, and professing such principles as 1 
arn holding forth, thatl am hghting for the 
preservation of the monarchical constitu¬ 
tion ; and watching the interests of the 
crown with warmer zeal, truer disinterest¬ 
edness, and greater activity, than ever the 
King’s confidential servants can claim or 
pretend to. ^ 

It is to you, my lords, I look for support 
in this momentous occasion ; for if you 
have a right, and an undoubted right you 
have, to maintain your laws, and preserve 
the constitution against the alteihpls of 
any ministerial faction to break through 
the limitations of the royal power, so are 
you equally called upon, and 1 do call 
upon you to preserve sacred, and prevent 
any encroachments on the rights and pre¬ 
rogatives of the crown, by a self-assuming 
committee of men; for, in the security of 
those rights and prerogatives the interests 
of the people are as vitally concerned as 
the welfare of your lordships. This is the 
actual case« my lords, for, by the conduct: 
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these ministers have all along observed, 
they seem to me to have made a shield of 
the Sovereign, instead of being the con* 
stitutional shield of theicroyal master. 

They seem to me, my lords, as if they 
were endeavouring to take advantage of 
the conjuncture to depress the crown, to 
render it as much precarious and elective 
as they can, and to raise the power of 
themselves upon the ruins of monarchy. 

I If the estates {n'oceed by bill, they assume 
I to legislate, without the intervention of the 
royal authority, which is a violation of the 
constitution. Besides, if they do proceed 
by a pretended act of the legislature, they 
claim to elect the person, who,for a time, 
shall exercise the magistracy of royalty ; 
and if it is admitted, thM the two Houses 
may thus elect the person who shall for a 
time exercise the magistrac}^ of royalty, 
it will be difficult to resist that claim' af¬ 
terwards, at a future period to elect a per¬ 
son who shall permanently exercise that 
royal authority. 

But, my lordtt, the engagement and pact 
of society, which generally goes by the 
name of the constitution, forbids such in¬ 
vasion and surrender. The constituent 
parts of a state are obliged to hold their 
public faitb with each other, and with all 
those who derive any serious interest 
under their engagement ; as much as the 
whole state is bound to keep its faith with 
separate communities, otherwise compe¬ 
tence and power would soon be confounded, 
and no law be bat the will of a pre¬ 
vailing force. On this principle the suc¬ 
cession of the crown has ahvays been wdiat 
it now is, an hereditary succession by 
law'. In the old line if was a succession 
by the common law, in the new', or the 
Brunswick line, by the statute law, ope¬ 
rating upon the principles of the common 
law, not changing the substance, but 
regulating the mode and describing the 
persons. . ' 

My lords, I hear of restrictions in the 
Regendy. I say, iiiy lords, these restjric- 
lions cannot, must not be. if you feel the 
necessity of a Regent, he must have full 
powers, and not- be the very mum¬ 
mery or mockery of Royalty, which is the 
system ministers are anxious to adopt. 
He must be, my lords, an^ efficient ma¬ 
gistrate, with those prerogatives which the 
common law of England assigns to a King, 
and which the people of the United 
Kingdoms have a right to demand. The 
law has frequently provided the remedy of 
« Regency for the infancy of our Kings* 
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So if a King should fall into such an unfor¬ 
tunate situation as assimilates him to that 
position, then the estates of the realm may 
upon tlie parity of the case seek the re¬ 
medy provided for an infant, and lodge 
the power in a Regent. And as in the 
weakness of infancy, a Prince Regent has 
always been in law the same person with 
the King, who has not, or from misfortunes 
cannot have a will, therefore the Regent’s 
will, is the same as the King^s will, and 
consequently the power ought and must be 
the same. Rut witii this security, that in 
the exercise of his important functions, the 
right of t.he Sovereign is owned by the 
Regent to remain in the King, and that he 
becomes the crown guaraian of those 
rights. 

My lords, I have delivered these opi¬ 
nions of mine, from the most conscientious 
motives of dutiful affection and attach¬ 
ment to iny sovereign and fatherfrom 
scniimeiits of the sincerest aii.l most ar¬ 
dent devotion to the constitution of my 
country. 

From a variety of causes, lords, I 
happened to be upwards of 18 years, dur¬ 
ing the progress of an awful and ca- 
lamiiou*. Revolution, on the continent. 
W herever I flew* /rorn Diis Hydra it 
foiiowtu me I watched as much as I 
coiiid the rapid strides li was making over 
the whole. oM'.'i* op.' ; and my observa¬ 
tions iiavc inva» iai)ly bi cn that the con¬ 
stant and successful forerunner of the dowii- 
fal of every govcriiniewt. was, either the 
bringinif tlie magistracy ol rovalty into 
suspense vv disrepute, or the intlaniing, 
injuring, and prtjudicing the minds of 
the Nfieopic against their jiovcrcigu and his' 
heirs. 

God forbid, my lords, that I should ever 
foretel such a calamity to my country ; 
but, my lords, I hold it as a most sacred 
duty to warn you of the dangers which 
surround you at this moment. We have 
an excellent constitution, erected on the 
basis of a glorious Revolution, fofmed by 
experience, and beautified by time and 
cool reflection. So masterly are the three 
component part<*equipoised, that whatever 
«hould be an encroachment on one of the 
three branches, would carry jwith it the 
4 lownfal of the two <»thcr8 ; and thus the 
entire destruction of this wonderful fa¬ 
bric, the sublimest proof of the mercy of 
providence, and the noblest specimen 
of the wisdom of man, would inevitably 
ensue. 

. Feeliog as I do at this moment, my lorcks. 
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I cannot conclude otherwise than by im¬ 
ploring your lordsliips to pay your most 
serious attention to a subject, in which the 
vital parts of our constitution are con¬ 
cerned, and in quoting the words of a late 
and learned lord, who tilled the woolsackat 
the former and similar momentous period of 
1788—'' May God forget me, if I fbrgetmy 
King.”—And to which pious and fervent 
ejaculation, 1 must farther add with equal 
devotion—May God forget me, if I forget 
the constitution of this country—That 
constitution which placed my Family upon 
the throne of these realms : that consti¬ 
tution which has been long our pride, and 
the envy of all surrounding nations, and 
for tjie want of which blessing they have 
all been confounded into one horrible 
mass of anarchy, ruin, and despair, while 
we stand secure from revoigtions, iirm as a 
rock ; as a great beacon of civil, constitu¬ 
tional. and religious liberty, in the midst 
of a subjugated and desolated world ; that 
constitution for which my family have 
pledged themselves to live, and die. 

Lord Mulgrave, in alluding to the speech 
which their lordships had recently heard 
from a noble baron on the other side of 
the House {lord Hoi land), observed that 
that noble lord had aitempled to shew an 
analogy between liie period of the Revolu¬ 
tion of lb88 and liie pre!^ent time. He 
was coiifuleni, however, that no analogy 
could be said to subsist between these two 
periods. At ihc Revolution of l(i88, the 
royal authority was suspended, the King 
had actually abdicated his throne; but there 
was at present no vacancy of the throne, 
there was merely a temporary interrup¬ 
tion of the royal authority, fin 1688 
there existed no executive authority; 
tilt re was no Parliament. That precedent 
Ind, however, been much dwelt upon by 
the nablc baron, (lord Holland), but there 
was tliis great diilerenre between the cir¬ 
cumstances now existing and those which 
distinguished that period ; that there was 
not at liiat time an existing parliament; 
there was, as it were, a dissolution of the 
ordinary constituted authorities in conse¬ 
quence of the vacancy of the throne. The 
noble baron asked with great triumph if 
the Convention Parliament at that period 
had waited to declare the throne vacant; 
if they did not proceed in the first in¬ 
stance to address the Prince of Orange, 
to take on him the administration of the 
executive government i Certainly they 
had done so, and that too in the first in¬ 
stance ; but let it be remembered, that. 
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notwithstanding the very great urgency 
of the occasion, and the imperious neces¬ 
sity which then enforced dispatch aiui 
decision, siill they did not take that step 
without some hesitation. A great law 
authority, lortl Nottingham, had enter¬ 
tained and had expressed, great doubts 
upon the expediency of such a proceed¬ 
ing ill the first instance; but in their sub¬ 
sequent proceedings, when they had more 
opportunity for deliberation, and when 
their proceedings must luive been more 
duly and maturely weighed and consider¬ 
ed, what was their first course ol’ proceed¬ 
ing ? Their first determination afn r the 
address was, that the King had ahilfcated 
the government, and after they had tome 
to that resolution, the iiv xt, tlowlng as an 
immediate consequence from the I’ornicr, 
was, that the throne was vacant. By thus 
declaring the throne vacant, they de¬ 
volved upon themselves the right of sup¬ 
plying that vacancy. They thereby de¬ 
clared their light of appointing the King 
and Uueen, and accordingly tliey did, by 
their own free and voluntary act, fill up 
the vacancy, by nominating the next iiii- 
mediate heirs of James 2 in the l^iolestant 
line of succession. Their lord- hips were at¬ 
tached to the Revolution, and it was but na¬ 
tural that they should be so. There was 
likewise indeed throughout the country an 
cntiiusiaslic, perhaps what might even lie 
called a bigotted attachment, to the Revo¬ 
lution ; but while he felt as he did, with 
respect to tliat glorious event, he warned 
their lordships not to let it be cited as an 
authority in '•uppoit of a proceeding in¬ 
compatible with its truci principles j one 
of which was the right, of the Houses of 
Parliament to sup|)ly any defcA’t that inay 
occur ill the exercise of tiio loyal func¬ 
tions. If they were to admit it as a pre¬ 
cedent, let it be only where similar cir¬ 
cumstances made ’t applicable. With 
respect to all that had been said about 
the Great ISeal, in reference to the Re¬ 
volution, he contended that it did not ap¬ 
ply, as there was then no Great 8cal in 
existence. And if the two Houses pro¬ 
ceeded at that period to create a Great 
Seal, in' whose name could they haw 
created it? There was then no King. 
Whereas his present Majesty was at this 
moment as much and as truly King of this 
country as at any time during his reign. 
But, he would ask, what were those doing 
who proposed to proceed by Address ?— 
they were endeavouring to establish a 
precedent uiiknown to the constitution of 
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the country. He challenged any noble 
lord to furnish one insUnce in the history 
of the EnglibU Parliament, in which a 
llegeiicy was appointed by a direct Ad¬ 
dress ill the first instance, to the person to 
be appointed Regent. It was an old con¬ 
stitutional maxim applicable to all cases 
of necessity, that what necessity creates, 
necessity should lim'i. Where "wonld bo 
the necessary limitat.ons or the security 
for them in the prnccocling by Address.^ 
Thure were two instances in llu roign of 
Henry 0th, of the appoint nicm of a Kcgent, 
on account of tlie incapacity of thu mo¬ 
narch. He alluded to fhc instances of 
the duke of Bedford being appointed 
Protector, and also to that of tlie nuke of 
Gloces>ler being appointed Regent. (Here 
some noble loid said by way of correction, 
the duke of York.*^) He believed he 
was correct. He did not allude now to 
the late, but the earlier part of the reign 
of Henry the 6th, The dukes of Bedford 
and Glocester were the surviving brothers 
of Henry the 5tb, and inherited all the na¬ 
tional zeal and virtues of that popular and 
niagnaniiiiobs prince. Of such men the 
country could entertain no unworthy jea¬ 
lousy ; it must rather have had every 
confidence in their discharging the duties 
of their h'gli trust with fidelity; and yet 
so necessary was the. interposition of the 
royal function** thought to be to the con¬ 
stitution of a regent, that Henry the 6th, 
who was then but nine months old, issued 
his commission^ndcr the Great Seal, in 
which he declared his own incapacity, 
and appointed his unrks to act for him. 
in a much later pciiod of the same reign, 
in the thirty-second year cT it, and in 
circumstances beyond comparison more 
critical than the state af things at his ac¬ 
cession, when the nnforiunate monarcli 
was Visited by a malady which disabled 
him from discharging the duties of the 
monarchy, he again declared in another 
commission his own incapacity, and nomi¬ 
nated under the Great Seal the Duke of 
Y'ork as his Regent. He had heard a 
great deal upon a favourite position with 
some persons, as if the two Houses were 
but a mere convention of the three estates 
of the realm. He thought them some¬ 
thing more, and considered them as no¬ 
thing less than the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. Wc had had Convention Parlia¬ 
ments, but if the Parliament called under 
the commission in I7h9, was to be con¬ 
sidered in immediate reference to the 
nK)de of calling it but a Convcntioi^ 
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ba would ask, did that Conv^ention de* 
' riTe no constitutional stamp from the 
sanction given to it by his Majesty's ap¬ 
probation of it, by the manner of its sum¬ 
mons, and the nature of its proceedings. 
He contended that it derived such sanction 
frpm the speech delivered by commission 
after his Majesty's recovery. Upon this 
point, however, his noble friend (lord 
Liverpool) had been so very full and un¬ 
answerable, that he should not weaken the 
impression by commenting further upon it. 
It had been objected, indeed, that that 
speech was to be considered only as the 
speech of the miiiisters.^ Undoubtedly 
it was so to be considered while it was 
under the discussion of Parliament: but 
he contended, that, after it had passed 
through that discus don, and had been 
adopted by parliament, it became, from 
that moment, a public record, and was 
to be consulted and referred to as such. 
What mii^ht they presume would be the 
first step which his Majesty would take? 
Would It not be to open his pailiament? 
W|?re not the two Houses now assembled 
the King’s Parliament ? Were they not 
constituted by his writs and summonses? 
Were they not convened by his jiroclama- 
tion ? And did they not meet on the 
very day on which his royal proclama¬ 
tion cominanded them to assemble? In 
1789.the Parliament was opened by com- 
niJ.ssion under the Great Seal. Upon 
the subsequent recovery of his Majesty, 
the royal sanction wa# unequivocalsy 
given to that exercise of the Great Seal, 
by virtue of which, during the King’s ill¬ 
ness that Parliament had been opened. 
He was aware that the question now before 
thew lordships did not immediately bear 
upon the question of restrictions; but this 
he jnust take the liberty of saying, that 
in all the Acts of Regency which he had 
been looking over, and he had looked into 
them all, in the preambles to all, the grant 
ef the power was made with certain con¬ 
ditions and limitations. He therefore con¬ 
cluded, that suc^ restrictions being con¬ 
formable to constitutional practice, were 
not degrading to the royal authority. 
He contended that the precedent of 1788 
had been so far acted upon, as to be an 
authority diametrically opposite to the 
proposed proceeding m the present in¬ 
stance by Address. Upon the inexpedien¬ 
cy and impropriety of auch a mode of 
proceeding be felt stronger than he wished 
to express hiio.se]f, because he was an¬ 
xious not to revive that spjrit of ani¬ 


mosity, which unhappily prevailed too 
much at that period. So strongly did he 
feel stich a course of proceeding to be 
opposed to his sense of his public duty, 
that he acknowledged it must be a hard 
alternative, which he should not prefer to 
the adoption of a line of proceeding which 
appeared to him to be so unconstitutional. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of YorJt 
rose and said: 

However unwilling 1 feel to trouble 
your lordships, or to encroach upon your 
time, I cannot but consider the present, an 
occasion upon which 1 owe to myself, to 
state the grounds w hich influence my con¬ 
duct in the vote which 1 shall give this 
evening. 

r have, under the present melancholy 
ciroumstaiicps, fell, as 1 did, under those 
of the same painful nature which occmr«d 
fvvenly-two years agoi that it would be 
weak and unbecoming to shrink from the 
[iiiblic assertion of principles which 1 then 
cmeiuined and supported, and in the 
maintenance of winch 1 have been con¬ 
firmed by subsequent consideration and 
experience; nor am 1,1 can assure jmur 
lordships, guided in the line which I am 
induced to take, by the fear of appearing 
inconsisUMit, for, if any consideration, car¬ 
rying conviction to my mind of the fallacy 
of former opinions, had produced in tlie 
interval, a change in my sentiments, 1 de¬ 
clare that 1 should consider it as me<in and 
unmanly, to hesitate a moment in candidly 
admitting such to be the case; but I con¬ 
tinue deeply iinprcs*c(l with the opinions 
1 then held of the mistaken principle, the 
clatigrroivi tendenc y, and the eventual mis¬ 
chief of the measures which are now pro¬ 
posed, and 1 api led by every feeling of 
duty and attaclsmeni to iny beloved father, 
of solicitude lor the picservalion of the 
riglils of the crown, and of regard for the 
constitution of these realms, to deprecate 
the adoption of a course which appears to 
me highly detrimental to objects so justly 
dear to us ail. 

No individual can feel more than I do, 
my lords, the critical situation in which 
this country is placed, by a calamity 
which none can more seriously deplore ; 
serious as the difliculties appeared upon 
the form.er occasion, they are greatly in¬ 
creased upon the present, by the pressure 
of the times, and by the arduous, yet proud 
struggle which this country is supporting, 
not solely for its ow'n honour and inde¬ 
pendence, but for that of the only people 
on the Continent which scorns to submit 
to tyranny and oppression. 
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Our* IS a choice of diflTiculties, mjr 
lords, and ]ni{>erious necessity alone can 
warrant the steps we are about to take. 

With these principles, my lords, I most 
conscientiously and cheerfully gave my 
vote for the adjournment, in the hope that' 
Divine Providence might still avert the 
tnanifold evils of which I foresee the oc¬ 
currence, by restoring our beloved Sove¬ 
reign to his attached and atllicted people, 
before any decided measures were obliged 
to be taken ; and with the same princi¬ 
ples, my lords, I do not scruple to say, 
that in ray anxious wish to allow every 
possible time for his Majesty’s re-estah- 
Jishment, I should have readily voted for 
a further adjournment, if such had been 
proposed by those who have been in the 
enjoyment of his Majesty’s confidence, 
and to whom 1 give credit for a disposi¬ 
tion not to run too great a risk of incur¬ 
ring any serious difticully or emharrass- 
nient to the state, by postponing to too 
distant a period tiie consideration of mea¬ 
sures, which must, under the continuance 
of these melancholy circumstances, be¬ 
come ultimately necessar 3 ^ 

Unfortunately that period is now ar¬ 
rived, and anxious as 1 should be to see 


necessary, which may have passed, and 
which, being accepted by the Regent, will 
not be less binding upon him, or might at 
any rate he made so by a subsequent act, 
when the third branch of the legislature 
had been restored to activity. ' 

Having thus briefly stated to your lord¬ 
ships my objections to the form of a Bill, 
I must add, that I feci equal repugnance to 
any restrictions, which it may be proposed 
to impose upon the exercise of the power 
conferred upon the Regent during the con¬ 
tinuance of the present calarnit}^ for 1 do 
not reckon an arrangement for the care of 
his Majesty's person as a restriction on the 
Regent; I consider them not less danger¬ 
ous in principle than in precedent, and I 
conceive these are not the times w'heii the 
executive power, already subject to diffi¬ 
culties from its temporary nature, (and 
temporary I trust in God it, will prove) 
should be still further embarrassed and 
w^eakened by restrictions, which are not 
less unbecoming than I am persuaded they 
would prove unnecessary, for I trust and 
believe that the Prince of Wales, being 
entrusted with the full exercise of that 
tompoi ory authoiit\swill fee! that it is con¬ 
sistent with his own honour and future in¬ 


that necessit}^ averted, eagerly and j.ny- 
fully as 1 lepcat, 1 should hail the day 
when it ceased to exist, j-ct, after the evi¬ 
dence of his Majesty's physicians, which 
lies upon your lordships' table, I am far 
from wishing to sanction by my vote any 
impediment to the general and indispen¬ 
sable object. 

But, my lords, I object to the mode 
and the principle upon which it is pro- 
pOv^ed to carry that object info eflect, as 
being, in my opinion, um-onstitutioiial, 
derogatory to the dignity of the crown, 
and subversive of those right®, which, if 
they are indirectly infringed in the per¬ 
son of tlie King's substitute, will no longer 
be in ihc same degree secure from direct 
attack. 

I deny the authority, the validity of the 
principle by which iw^o estates of the 
realm can substitute a phantom for the 
prescribed reality, and can assumo to 
themselves a pow'er of establi?hing an act 
for which, by the principles and the ac¬ 
knowledged forms of the constitution, the 
sanction of the third, still existing,’ al¬ 
though actually dormant, is particularly 
required ; and 1 therefore adhere to that 
mode which is not liablofto the same ob¬ 
jection, 1 mean an Address, submitting the 
Resolutions, if such are considered to be 


terest, as w'ell ^is with every principle of 
duly and atiachmeiit to the King, to con¬ 
duct iiimsclf ir such a manner as to restore 
that authority to his father, free from 
abuse, and unfettered by any act which 
shall have been jneonsistent with fhe prin¬ 
ciples upon wiiich it has been hitherto ex¬ 
ercised, or embarrassing to it on the re¬ 
sumption of the administration.—The me¬ 
rits of the present question, upon which 
1 have briefly, and, I fear, very imperfect¬ 
ly, (Jeliv.:red my sentiments, have been, 
and will be so ably and fully discussed by 
others of your lordships who are more 
competent to the task, that it now only 
remains for me further to declare, which I 
do most solemnly, that in the line which I 
have taken, I am wholly uninfluenced by 
any otlier consideration than a conscien¬ 
tious principle, originating from conviction 
in niy own breast; that my object has ever 
hecn,and ever will be, to support,by every 
means inmy power, the true interestsof mjr 
beloved parent and sovereign, and of hia 
realms, which I must ever consider as one, 
and to prove that I never have suffered, 
nor ever can suffer any personal corisider- 
ajton, or any view of future prospect, to 
w'eaken those feelings of duty and attach¬ 
ment which are natural io every son, and 
wfiich are indelibly impressed on my 
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.mind by every sentiment of the warmest 
gratitude and veneration for his person, as 
well as humble admiration of those virtues 
which have marked his public conduct, 
not more than they have adorned every 
act of his private life. 

The Earl of Moira said, that he hailed 
with satisfaction and joy the sentiments 
which their lordships had just heard 
from tile two illustrious dukes who had 
spoken, as n sure pledge, at once, of the 
propriety and safety of the course of pro¬ 
ceeding recommended by his noble iiiciid, 
(lord Holland.) In receiving that testi- 
mony, he indulged in the sinccres^ joy, in 
reference as w'ell to the maniu r of the 
assurance, as to the quarter from which it 
came.' Twenty-two years ago, he had 
had the honour of submitting to their 
lordships, an Address similar to that which 
was now proposed ; and upon a patient 
review of the principles of that great 
question; upon the coolest consideration 
of its consequences; and the most jealous 
examination of his own motives ; he was 
free to say, that his opinions remained 
unchanged. With respect to the pre¬ 
cedents cited by the noble baron, (iVlul- 
grave) he had this plain answer to niaLe, 
that where such cases occiined, under 
circumstances distinct from, or opposite to 
the present, he should throw ail of that 
description out of iiis consideration, 
totally inapplicable to the question be for. 
their lordships. There w^as no circum¬ 
stance which could possibly occur against 
which be was so desirous to guard, as the 
assumption, on any pretence, or on any 
occasion, by either or both Houses of 
Parliameni, of any of the pccnl.ai iunc- 
tionsof Majesty. Did the noble cretary 
of State conceive that any thing could 
result from the measure which he had 
now proposed, than the ultimate and total 
destruction of the monarchy of this coun¬ 
try? Nay, did he not contemplate in the 
adoption of such a line of proceeding not 
only its ubimate and total, but even its 
immediate downfall ? Once sanction the 
proposition of the noble Secretary, and 
the very prerogative of the crown'itself | 
would become an instrument, and un obe- 
Uienl instrument, too, in the hands of any 
iperson who might have secuic i n majority 
In the two Houses of Parliament, for the 
destruction of itself. Then would the 
royai functions become a shi* Id to the 
servants of the crown, instead of ttie 
servants of the crown operating as a 
shicJcl, astheyx)ught to be, to the roy^l 
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authority. The Address which had been 
proposed would completely reconcile the 
rights of })ariiament with the privileges of 
the executive power. But the noble 
lords on the other side seemed to overlook 
the most material circumstance in the 
mode of proceeding recommended by his 
noble friend (lord Holland). He did not 
question the right of parliament to decide 
as to the best mode of supplying the 
deficiency; he only contended, that this 
adjudication would be best secured by 
Address. The very term‘4 of the Resolution 
proposed by the noble Secretary, as well 
as the Amendment, expressed the right of 
the two Houses of Parliament, the iicces • 
sity. under which they were now placed, 
and oven proceeded to the designation of 
the Regent. There w'as however, in one 
respect a prodigious dilltTcncc between 
them. By the course proposed by the 
noble Secretary, great delay had already 
taken place, and niuf h greater delay must 
still ensue. The Ainenilnjcnt proposed by 
his noble friend, on the othei hand, was 
calculated to prevent all biilbei fblay. 
The noble Secretary had no doubt spoken 
out Ills object fairly and honcstlv, and had 
acknowItLlgecI, that in proceeding by Bill 
his intention was to projjose iimitations on 
tuc f \crcise of the executivi* iunctions in 
the hands of the Rcgcnl. That is to say, 

1 Unit he meant to impose limitulions on 
, the of tliosi, [low'cis which were 

iiiiiU Mtd to and dnl exisLin the Sovereign 
j foi the strvicc of the people. Was this 
} a m'liiicni, h*- would ask, at which any 
I ot tho«e em igics, which in ordinary times 
I wciSR expecte.l to be found in the execu¬ 
tive department of the stale were to be 
' weakened or abandoned ? The noble Se- 
I cretary had staled his royal highness the 
i Prince ofWales to be in lii:» contemplation, 

I and, in tact had designated him as the 
I person on whom he should propose that 
the ollice of Regent should be conferred. 

I He (lord Moira) did not believe there was 
I in this country a single man weak or 
wicked enough to propose any other per¬ 
son except his royal highness, as the 
depositary of th.e powers of the throne at 
such an awful crisis. Yet what was the 
way in which the noble Secretary propos¬ 
ed to call on him to enter upon the dis- 
tharge of those important duties ? They 
requested of him to free them from the 
dilemma in which they were involved, and 
yet they did so ip away which could not 
but be the most galling to his own feel* 
ings. They told hii^ they had no other 
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resource but in him, and yet by loading circumstance of such a suspension, he 
bim with restrictions held him out to the submitted was of itself a sufficient incon- 
nation as an object to be regarded with venience. A noble and royal duke (Sos- 
suspicion, as a person not fit to be trusted 3 ex)r had admirably stated the inconve* ^ 
with the powers of the state. It may be nience, by referring it both to the statute 
said, that there arc regulations, which and common law of the land. There was 
regard to the personal convenience of his at present no chief magistrate^ of the 
Majesty's person may render necessary to country existing in effect in the contem- / 
be adopted, particularly as to the care of plation either of the statute law or of the 
hi*- Majesty's person. Be it so; but common law; and if matters should be 
4voul(i liic noble secretary wish to deprive carried through in the way proposed by 
his myai highness of the grace of abstain- the noble Secretary and to the extent he 
ing fr .ni the exercise nf powers which it wished, by the iinposilion of limitations 
would not be proper or becoming in him ofi the Regent to be appointed, there 
to assume. These were considerations would then be the most weak and incapa* 
which might surely be safely reserved till ble government which had ever been at 
after the deficiencies in the executive go- the head of the country, and that, tooi'^in 
vernmeot in other respects were supplied, this most awful period of difficulty and 
Was the Prince of Walesa person proper danger. The noble Secretary had indeed ^ 
to be appointed Regent of the.se king- stated llie situation of ministers to ^ 
doms.^ It so, surely he could not be embarrassing, and the choice of the mode 
suspected of withholding his consent from of proceeding to be one of great difficulty, 
any step thought necessary for the accom- With great submission, however, the dif* 
znodation ot his royal father. And if such ficulty only proceeded from his chusingto 
were the case, was it then becoming that deviate from the plain and obvious tract, 
he should be held out to public observation and pursuing a course perfectly inappli'; 
as an individual who deserved to be sus- cable to the emergency. It w’as entirely 
pected, or who ought not to be trusted ? from noble lords on the other side wishing 
His noble friend {lord Holland) had de- to assume to themselves the office of chief 
tailed in an admirable manner what the magistrate, that the difficulty they now 
country was suffering, and was *?till likely complained of was raised. The evil was 
to suffer, from the delays in supplying the corrigible, but it had not been corrected,it 
deficiency in the executive government, wasremediable, but had not been remedied. 
The noble Secretary, however, had argued Some time ago they might have been 
that no material inconvenience had hi- under some difficulty in ascertaining the 
therto arisen. He could not agree in this course that was to be pursued, buf the 
assertion of the noble Secretary. It was moment the exigency wa.s announced the 
impossible to look around, and not to be difficulty ceased. From the moment they 
sensible that inconveniences arose from it knew that the functions of royalty were 
every day. How many thousands of ma- not entire, and could not be discharged, 
nufacturers were reduced, at this moment, it was the duty of the noble Secretary and 
to the greatest difficulties and distresses, his colleagues to have acquainted parlia- 
from not seeing in what channel to turn ment with the nielaiu holy fact, and to 
their speculations. These persons were not have proposed steps for supplying the 
to be contented by the ministers holding deficiency. From that moment a strict 
themselves up as the sovereign and usurp- and defined line of proceeding was.open 
ing the functions of the executive. The to them, and from that moment every 
ntmle Secretary and his friends no doubt step which they took, and which was not 
considered themselves as possessing the in the course of that strict and defined 
light and briliancy of the sun, capable of line, was criminal. He never could 'allow 
directing every thing aright.—He could of a prospective or deliberative necessity, 
not say that he (lord Moira) estimated and therefore when the incapacity'was 
them as being composed of metal of such a'^certained the line of their duty wras 
high value or lustre. They no doubt obvious. It was a constitutional principle 

K ssessed an excellent currency, if the established in the law of this country, that 
luse chose to take it on their own word, the monarchy could not be sufiered to 
Could they stand up in that House, and remain suspended even for a moment; 
imy, however, that there was no incon- and the instant it was found to be sus* 
venience from the suspension of the royal pended, that instant did its functions de- 
functions for so many weeks ? The very volve on him to whom by tint line of 
troL. xvjiii. • 2 F 
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succession it would naturally descend. 
Ministers, however, hud culpably neg¬ 
lected the duty they Owed to parliament 
and to the country. They had, instead 
of communicating the real state of the 
rase to parliament, on which had devolved 
the right of providing for the deticiency 
in* the executive, resorted to every artifice 
to promote delay, whilst in the mean time 
they possessed themselves of all the powers 
of the government. He had called them 
ministers. He was wrong. They were 
no longer ministers. From the moment 
^he royal incapacity was declared and the 
examination of the physicians was laid on 
their lordships^ table, from that moment 
they ceased to be ministers—they retain¬ 
ed no more right to ihe possession of their 
others than the usurpation of the royal 
power enabled them to maintain. Ihe 
noble Secretary bad justly complimented 
the Pnnee of \Vales on the amiable and 
valuable qnalitjes which ho was known to 
possess. This recalled to bis recolJec- 
toin a story told of Don Carlos, son of 
Philip king of Spain, who had been com¬ 
plimented by the executioner immediately 
bciorc he proceeded to strike ofl’ his head. 
He did not mean this as an invidious 
comparison, but still he could not hut 
consider it as in some respect a parallel 
circumstance. The noble Secretary, while 
he panegyrized the Prince of Wales, look 
a step the most adverse to his interests and 
dignity, and also the most adverse to the 
constitution of the country. A noble and 
learned lord (lildon) the other day had 
laid it clown as a maxim of the constitu¬ 
tion that “ the King never dies/' What, 
he wished to know, was the meaning of that 
expression ? It was most important that 
it should be known. The meaning of this 
maxim was, not that there was no chasm 
between the demise of one king and the 
accession of his successor; but that the 
great principle of this monarchical go¬ 
vernment was, that the throne was ever 
full—that the heart, the vitality of the 
regal state, was never extinct^tbat it 
always possessed a power of resuscitation, 
to restore and right itself under any pres¬ 
sure or einergency. This principle it was 
which their lordships were bound to sup¬ 
port as well from a regard to their own 
4)reservaiion as with a view to the welfare 
of the people. Upon this ground then he 
must support the amendment of his noble 
friend, calculated as it was to render this 
power and principle of the constitution at 
once entire, by reviving the royal func¬ 


tions and putting an end to that injurious 
practice which the .House had been in- 
dulgiug of going on without the functions 
of royalty, by which alone could their 
acts be rendered legal. 

The Address therefore should have his 
most cordial support, because it would 
secure to parliament the adjudication as to 
the right and the necessity of the case; 
because it would give to parliament the 
designation of the person to be appointed 
Regent; and, because it would enable 
parliament to attain its object of supplying 
the incapacity of the King by the shortest 
course. It would likewise have the eilect 
of getting rid of that habit of doing with¬ 
out an executive power, which, during 
tli£ course of the last two months, had 
given rise to the practice of canvassing 
the practicability of goiug on altogether 
without the regal authority. When he 
had heard the statement of the noble 
Secretary, that no inconvenience had 
arisen to" the public service from the state 
in which the government had been since 
the commencement of his Majesty's ill¬ 
ness, he feared that it might afford grounds 
to the,Jacobins, if there were such a de¬ 
scription of persons in this country, to 
prosecute their endeavours to overturn the 
monarchical form of the government. 
They had thus undoubtedly the authority 
of a'noblc lord, who was deeply acquaint¬ 
ed with the secrets of government, that 
the affairs of the country could be admi¬ 
nistered during the period of six or eight 
weeks with the powers of the executive 
suspended. They would naturally ob¬ 
serve, if that could safely be the case for 
six or eight weeks, why not for six or 
eight months or for six or eight years ^ 
Then, when it would come to r^a.soning 
with them, they might add, why might not 
they, as well as the persons in office, be¬ 
come the depositaries of the functions of 
the executive P It would be natural enough 
for them to reason thus when they reflect¬ 
ed upon the whole tenour of the measures 
pursued by the government since it fell 
into the present hands—^when they con¬ 
sidered how those opportunities, which 
fortune or providence had presented, 
had been neglected or lost —• when 
they saw all our allies ruined—our 
commerce annihilated—our manufacturers 
starving, and this country left to contend 
alone against the united force of Europe— 
when they considered all this, and looked 
to the persons composing the cabinet, 
they might then, indeed, say, that they 
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could form as good a cabinet; that they 
could produce as pretty a bunch of king- 
lings as the persons who appeared to have 
assumed and usurped to themselves all the 
functions of the government. He called 
upon their lordships, therefore, not to lend 
themselves to a course which would have< 
the effect of overturning the constitution 
of the monarchy, the bulwark of their 
liberties, and which would not only prove 
destructive to themselves and their fellow 
subjects, but entail calamities unforeseen 
upon their posterity throughout ages. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire did not 
mean on, this occasion to trespass at any 
length upon their lordships’ time: but in 
consequence of the unavoidable absence of 
a noble friend (lord Sidmouth) fiom in¬ 
disposition, he was authorised to dec late his 
noble friend’s perfect acquiescence in the 
^resolutiohs proposed by the noble secretary 
of state. This course he meant also him¬ 
self to suppurt as the most constitutional 
guide for the conduct of the Housei and 
ibunded upon the established precedent of 
1788. No subject could have been more 
ably or more properly decided than that 
case. It appeared, too, that the question had 
been decided in another place by a much 
greater majority than, with all the weight 
of his talents and character, the laic Mr. 
Pitt, had been able to produce in the 
former case. The proceeding of V7«S, 
W'hatever difference of o^iinion might have 
prevailed during their progress in both 
Houses, had also been subsequently ap¬ 
proved by his Majesty. 

l*he Duke of Notfoik here rose to order, 
declaring, that it was indecorous to use the 
name of his Majesty in the manner in 
which the noble earl had used it. 

The Earl of Buckinghamhirerefiumed, and 
contended that, though he was stating the 
fact of his Majesty’s approbation of the 
measure purely as the ground of his own 
opinion, and not as an argument to influ¬ 
ence the decision of their lordships, he w as 
still justified in so using the King's name, 
because the fact of his approbation of the 
proceedings of that period was a matter of 
history, and recorded upon their lordshi|)s’ 
journals. He respected the Piince of 
Wales as much as any man, but he was 
grieved to perceive that this question ha'd 
been argued not with that regard for the 
interests of the King with which it ought 
to have been treated. As the proceedings 
in the year 1789 had been approved of 
by bis Majesty on his recovery, there was 
• eonsequently reason to think that the sw 
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milar course proposed in this instance 
would equally meet his Majesty’s appro* 
bation. (Order !} He must again contend 
that it was regular for him thus to intro¬ 
duce tlie King^s name, l>ccause his appr<r- 
bationof the former proceedings appeared 
-Tipon the recoriU of the House^ and any 
noble lord had consequently right to 
refer to it. As fo what had been said of 
the impossibility of sending out reinforce- ' 
ments to Portugal, he would pul it to his 
noble friend whether, if he or any other 
noble lord had been in the situation of 
the minister and the safety of the army 
in Portugal depended on receiving rein- 
forceinepts, he would not upon his own 
responsibility have sent them out. He 
was convinced that he should himself not 
hesitate in such a ^ase, that he would 
rather lose his existence than omit to take 
measures for the safety of the army. ' The 
noble earl then observed, that his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers had done, in his ^pi‘e- 
hension, only what the necessity of the 
case required—that they had not impro¬ 
perly deferred the necessary application 
to parliament to provide for the exigency, 
and that therefore he should on this occa* 
sion give them his support, and in sup¬ 
porting the course proposed, should con¬ 
sider himself a> discharging a duly to 
tiiem and to the country. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne could not 
but think that the noble earl brought for¬ 
ward a charge rather of a grave and 
weighty nature against their lordships, 
namely, that they had evinced great re¬ 
gard for the interests of the Prince of 
Wales, and little regard for the interests 
of the King. He could truly say for him¬ 
self that he, for one, felt highest regard 
for the interests of the King, considering 
them as he did, inseparably connected 
with the interests of the Cro'wii; and he 
trusted, he should ftever again in that 
House hear it stated that the interesis of 
the reigning King and of the Crown were 
capable of being separated. Did the noblu 
earl, howcvcT, think that the interests of 
the reigning King or of the Crown were 
best consulted while a few self-elected 
persons had presumed to take and keep to 
themselves the discharge of the ref^al func¬ 
tions, by adjourning fortnight after fort¬ 
night, and latterly, when it was admitud 
that the deficiency must at lengib he 
supplied, instead of supplying it in a legal 
and proper manner, by adtqiiiug that 
course which was alone calcul iteJ to pror 
dutfe delay, and to leave tine exerciKi ut 
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- tbe eWutive functions still ip, the hencls 
of those self-elected persons for a farther 
undefintMi period ? l)id he think it im¬ 
material by whom the army of the country 
was to he sent abroad-«by whom it was 
to be recalled from foreign service—by 
whom the aifairs of the government were 
to be administered-—by whom treaties 
with foreign powers were to be concluded 
*—and whether the law's by which the iU 
lustrious House of Brunswick held the 
crown were to be violated. Did the noble 
earl think it evinced a regard to the true 
interests of the Crown, that, while the ex¬ 
ercise of the regal functions was inter¬ 
rupted in the person of the King, those six 
or eight self-elected persons should be 
au&red to continue in the exercise of 
them, without authority or title oi any 
kind, except what they conferred on them¬ 
selves r When the noble carl said, that in 
proposing the course rccummendcd by his 
noble/ricnrl (lord Holland) they evinced 
Jio regard for the interests of the King, 
the noble earl must have forgotten what 
the feelings of his Majesty must be sup¬ 
posed to be in the event of his recovery ; 
he must have forgotten wdiat must be the 
feelingR of every Prince of his illustrious 
bouse, on the subject of this illegal, this un¬ 
authorised and unconstitutional assumption 
by the former servants of the King, of the 
exercise of the royal functions. The 
noble earl had admitted too, if ministers 
had not communicated the fact of the de- 
ficienc 3 ^ in the royal functions to parlia¬ 
ment as soon asjt consisted with their own 
knowledge, that, in that case, they would 
have been criminal. Did the noble earl 
not see, however, that the moment the 
states of the realm met, that moment tlie 
duty of providing for any emergency that 
might arise devolved on them, and that it 
was -the paramount duty of ministers to 
state to the two Houses, that such emer¬ 
gency had arisen the moment it did 
arise, that they might provide for it ^ Did 
the noble earl not see, that if^ such emer¬ 
gency did arise, and ministers concealed 
It from the states of thy realm on their 
being assembled, that the two Houses were 
deceived by them ? Did be not see that 
right thus devolved on the states of the 
realm had by the course pursued by mi¬ 
nisters been withdrawn from iheui, and not 
Ofiljr so, but that the fact of the incapacity 
nfhts Majesty had been industriously con¬ 
cealed and the two Houses deceived, and 
thereby induced, while in ignorance of the 
fact, to consent to still farther delay, 
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whereby the suspension of the exercise of 
the monarchical powers had been still far¬ 
ther protracted in order that the noble 
lords opposite might retain possession of 
power a Jittle longer ? Whoever had at¬ 
tended to the spirit and principles of the 
constitution, must be avvare, that in this 
country, while the estates of the realm 
were sitting, it could not be sufiered in 
case the functions of royalty were sus¬ 
pended, that any emergency should occur 
which required the exercise of those func¬ 
tions, without a commuiiioatiOLi on that 
head being made to the two estates. It 
could not be denied that one ot the ob¬ 
jects the most pressing in us nature, the 
most important in its effects, and the must 
interesting la the feelings of their loid- 
ships must bo to ascertain, that the custody 
of his Majesty's person should be contused 
during the continuance of his unfurtuuute 
malady to proper hands. Was tiierc a* 
noble lord in that 'IloUi>e, however, v\ho 
would state tliat, at liie.prcKsent day, e>efi 
after the delays which had taken place, 
there existed a legal and responsible cus¬ 
tody for his Majesty's person ? lit trusted 
that the day would come, not only when 
parliament would ni.ikc every iiecessaiy 
provision to that efiecl, but that a retros¬ 
pective inquiry on this subject would 
take place; and that if it w'as true that 
within these two days a (rross abuse as to 
the care of the person of his Majesty had 
taken place, by which even as was ru¬ 
moured, his life had been endangered, 
such a gross violation should not pass 
without investigation and punishment. 
He stated this only as a rumour, which he 
hoped would prove unfounded, but it 
seemed to be one of those imperious calls 
for the vigilance of their lordships in 
adopting immediate means of providing 
for the safe custody of his Majesty's person, 
which could not be passed over. 

He was ready to concede tliat, if this 
were a case of extreme necessity, which 
left to their lordships no alternative but to 
adopt the course recommended by the 
noble secretary of state, or to permit things 
to on as at present without any eHicient 
executive branch of the constitution, they 
would be imperiously bound to agree, to 
that course. But this was. far from being 
the case; the occasion that called for their 
interference, though growing out of a qua¬ 
lified necessity, fell greatly short of that 
extremity which won Id justify the states of 
the realm in resorting to any proceeding 
inconsistent with the principles of ths con* 
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ftitotion; incompatible with the practice 
of parliament, and subversiye bf the pri¬ 
mary elements and established system of 
the monarchical govetnment of this coun¬ 
try. To the full extent of the necessity 
of the case their lordships were bound to 
go, in providing for the existing emergen¬ 
cy, but It was their duty to take care not 
to trangre^s the limits of the immediate 
exigency. Whatever may be requisite to 
fill up the chasm in the functions of the 
executive, they would be fully justified 
under all the circumstances of the time 
and occHsioni in providing. All beyond that 
would be an usurpation of a power they 
did not possess, and like every other un¬ 
constitutional assumption of power tend 
to weakness instead of vigour, and finally 
lead to the overthrow of that fabric of the 
^British consiitiuion which it was their pro- 
jfessed f*bject to maintain intire, by sup¬ 
plying the temporary incapacity of one of 
Its members. It was not the least of the 
difiicuities, in which their lordships were 
involved, that, as the present was a case 
not provided for by the constitution di. 
rectly, there was no course of proceeding 
which they could adopt, which would not 
be in itself irregular, and perhaps in some 
degree illegal. But with respect to the 
course they were on that occasion lo in¬ 
stitute, he must observe, tliat it would be 
highi}' improper in their lordships to sup¬ 
pose, that it was perfectly open to them to 
pursue whatever course it may please them 
to choose. Though the case was un¬ 
doubtedly one not provided for by the 
constitution, they were still bound, in mak¬ 
ing a provision for it, to depart as little 
from the principles and practice of the 
constitution as the necessity of the case 
would admit. In deciding therefore, upon 
the present question, they were in duty 
required to attend particularly to two con¬ 
siderations, first, that, as their proceeding 
in any manner must be irregular, they 
should take care that the irregularity should 
be such as would offer the least violence 
possible to the analogies of the constitu¬ 
tion.—Secondly, to weigh well how that 
irregularity might I'e rendered most effi¬ 
cient for supplying the deficiency to be 
provided for. Upon the most attentive 
consideration of the different modes pro- 
^po8ed and the consequences likely to re¬ 
sult from them, he was convinced that tlie 
mode recommended by his noble friend of 
proceeding by Address was that, which 
would offer least violence to the analogies 
of the coiistitutioni at the same time that 
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it would be most effectual foribe inject in 
view, and it was upon this conviciion that 
he felt himself- bound to give bis support 
to the amendment of his noble friend. At 
to the question respecting the analogies of 
the constitution, he should not trespass upon 
their lordships’ time by going into any de* 
tail, after the very able manner, m whicli 
his noble friend (lord Holland) who moved 
the amendment, had reviewed and illus¬ 
trated all the precedents that could be 
brought to bear upon that point He 
should therefore content himself with re¬ 
ferring their lordships <to the statement of 
his noble friend; to the records of hi.story; 
to all they must read upon this subject for 
a confirmation of the assertion he was then 
about to make with confidence, that, pre¬ 
vious to the transaction in 1788, there was 
no precedent to be found wherein the Kvo 
Houses of Parliament had usurped the 
controul of the Great Seal w'ithout the in¬ 
tervention of a third party, who either had 
or w^as supposed to have the right to ap¬ 
ply it. Lven in the times of Henry the 
Third, and of Henry the Sixth, when 
amidst the lamentable internal convulsions 
and violence of contending factions, the 
absence of any paramount controuling au¬ 
thority U fi to the ambitious and turbulent 
leaders of the day the most favourable op¬ 
portunities to usurp and abu<e the autho¬ 
rity of the Great Seal, such had been the 
rooted conviction, that the power over the 
Great Seal could not belong to any other 
than the King, that there was not a single 
instance lo be found, in which it had been 
assumed by parliament. If then in these 
times of dissentimi and intestine broils, 
every one of the contending factions, which 
successively usurped all the other functions 
of the sovereign, had invariably avoided 
any interference with the constitutional 
exercise of the powtrover the Great Seal, 
could there be a stronger proof, that. the 
idea was never entertained, that either or 
both Houses of Parliament had any autho¬ 
rity whatever to controul or direct the use 
of the Great Seal I That seal had ever been 
considered as the symbol of the royal au¬ 
thority ; the exclusive appendage to the 
personal exercise of the sovereign func¬ 
tions, and never under any cireumstancea 
within the reach of the two Houses of Par¬ 
liament. This was the principle of the 
constitutional monarchy of f;his realm that 
governed the analogy of the case, and 
ought to guide the conduct of parliament 
on this occasion. 

Having thus shewn that the two Hoiises 
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ei Parliiment had never, even in the most 
dtttorbed times and under the direction of 
tlie most aspiring and turbulent factions, 
usurped the authority or use of the Great 
fiieal, as was now proposed to be done by 
the noble Secretary, it remained for him 
to direct the attention of their lordships to 
what had been the uniform practice of the 
crown itself with respect to the use of tho 
Great Seal. It frequently happened, that, 
during a recess of parliament, the crown ^ 
upon any sadden emergency felt it neces¬ 
sary to overstep the constitutional limits of 
its power, and exercise a degree of autho¬ 
rity which under ordinary circumstances 
or whilst parliament was sitting it could 
not assume without the sanction of the le¬ 
gislature. But had the crown ever on any 
such occasion applied the Great Seal to 
such act-of power, or attempted to give 
thereby the validity ofan act of parliament 
to a royal proclamation ? Was there an in¬ 
stance to be found of such an abuse of the 
Great Seal ? No. So far from directing 
the proclamation under the authority of 
the Great Seal to be enrolled in the Tower 
as an act oi the legislature, the crown, act¬ 
ing upon the necessity of the case, uniform¬ 
ly directed by proclamation the proper 
measures to be taken for the public ser¬ 
vice, and afterwards came down to parlia¬ 
ment with a statement of the exigency that 
called for and justified the assumption and 
exerdse of a power not recognised by law 
or the constitution. Indemnity of course 
folloviTd, and parliament was never found 
backward to give its sanction to measures 
which appeared to have been called for by 
any unforeseen or unexpected emergency. 
This was a fair, an open, and a manly way 
of providing for a public exigency, far dif¬ 
ferent from the course now recommended 
to their lordships, which instead of meet¬ 
ing the case directly, proposed to provide 
for it by a fiction, if not a fraud. 

With regard to the precedent of the Re¬ 
volution, it had been contended by noble 
lords on the other side, that it was not by 
any means similar to the present case. 
But this he must strenuously deny. The 
present case might be considered as one', 
which had been omitted in the provision 
made at that period, and consequently 
should »be now adjusted upon the same 
principles which had then been established 
ami acted upon. Then, as now, there had 
been is deficiency in the executive to be 
' supplied, different only in degree, because 
the whole throne was then to be filled, 

- whereas in the present case only a tempo- 
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vary personal incapacity of the King was 
to be provided for. Iti principle, the two ^ 
cases were the same, and he must contend, 
that the same course ought to be pursued 
now, which bad then been adopted,iiame* 
ly, to proceed by Address. He must here, 
however, observe a distinction which had 
been pointed out already by his noble 
friend (lord Holland) but which it was ma^ 
terial to bear in mind, that the Conventioh 
in lt)88 voted the Address to the Prince of 
Orange to take upon himself the govern¬ 
ment, before they declared the throne va« 
cant, whilst the two Houses of Parliament 
had, in this instance, voted the incapacity 
of the sovereign before they proceeded to 
take any step to supply the deficiency. It 
would not then have been a greater absur¬ 
dity in the Convention to have used the 
Great Seal of James the Second for the 
purpose of filling the throne before it had|| 
been declared vacant, than it would now^ 
for the two Houses of Parliament to em¬ 
ploy the Great Seal of George the Third to 
supply the existing deficiency of the royal 
functions, after liaving voted the actual 
incapacity of the sovereign. The noble 
Secretary of State had, indeed, contended, 
that the object of the Bill which it was in¬ 
tended to propose w'as, to make that com¬ 
plete by the Git-ai Seal which at present 
could not be loade so. I'his, however, was 
impossible. It reminded him of an expe¬ 
dient hit upon at a Westminster election, 
by a body of men certainly not so en¬ 
lightened as his Majesty^s ministers, he 
meant the Irish chairmen. These people 
finding themselves sometimes unpleasantly 
situated with regard to the police officers, 
applied to one of the committees of their 
favourite candidate at the election, to know 
if there would be any objection to their 
getting' their poles painted like the con¬ 
stables' staves, conceiving that they would 
then, in any future quarrel they may have 
with the police, have law on their 
side.*’ Thus, the noble lord appeared to 
think, that by the artificial covering which 
hcj)ropo8ed to the measure in agitation, 
he should have the law on his side.” 

If their lordships, however, wished to lay 
a foundation for the future usurpation by 
the two Houses of Parliament of the royal 
authority, they could not do it better or 
more effectually than by assenting to the 
proposition of the noble lord. What, he 
besought their lordships to consider, would 
the commiision purport to do ? By the au¬ 
thority of the two Houses of Parliament to 
open the Parliament, to hold the Parlia- 
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meBt, to stand in the place of the crown, 
and to do all things for and by the crown, 
which m all ordinary cases may be done 
by the crown. Admit such a principle, 
and it might be applied in future to every 
illegal act which a more encroaching and 
ambitious parliament than the present 
might wish to perform. What was the 
course recommended to be pursued ? In 
the first place, they had adopted a resolu¬ 
tion, declaratory of the inefficiency of his 
Majesty at present, to exercise the royal 
functions. In the second place, they had 
adopted a resolution that it was the right 
and duty of the two Houses of Parliament 
to provide for the deficiency thus occa- j 
sioned. What followed ? The very next 
step they took was to abandon the right, i 
and to forego the duty ! To abandon the 
right,by surrendering it to others; to fore¬ 
go the duty, by leaving the country with¬ 
out an effective government, in a moment 
of such urgent and pressing exigency. 
Was this, then, a period at which they 
ought to leave the government of the 
country in a state of inactivity—to estab¬ 
lish an interregnum ? Would this be to 
discharge that duty faithfully which bound 
their lordships by every possible obligation 
to provide a remedy for the evils which 
arose out of the unhappy calamity that 
bad suspended the functions of the execu¬ 
tive ? But in looking to the difficulties 
which they were called upon to remove, it 
was impossible for their lordships to ex¬ 
clude from'their view a reference to the 
present situation of this country and the 
existing state of Europe. When they re¬ 
flected upon the events which had occur¬ 
red during the last eight weeks, even their 
lordships must be sensible that no man 
could possibly foresee what may take 
place in the course of a very short period, 
and he would ask what could be their 
lordships’ answer to the country, if they 
ahould be overtaken unprovided, by any 
•orious calamity which under Providence 
may involve the safety of the cojuiitry ? 
This was the state of things which the pro¬ 
ceeding by Address was calculated to res¬ 
cue them frotn. The two Houses had am¬ 
ply the means of providing against such 
an emergency by filling up at once the 
deficiency in the government. It was as 
much their duty as their right to do that 
with the least possible delay. There ex¬ 
isted an illustrious person to take upon him 
the exercise of the royal authority, re¬ 
specting whom there was no difference of 
•pinion either in parliament or in the 
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country. Why, then, might the country 
ask, by a tedious form of proceeding should 
this illustrious person be excluded from the 
immediate exercise of the royal functions? 
The fundamental principle of the constitu¬ 
tional monarchy was that the royal power 
should be vested in a single individual. 
This was the first instance in the history 
of the country in which the functions of 
the sovereignty, instead of being possessed 
by a single individual, were to be put in' 
commission. This was the first time he 
had ever heard of the monstrous idea that 
the monarchy of Great Britain was to be 
abstracted from the person of the sove¬ 
reign, and its powers administered by a 
commission, consisting of several persons. ^ 
The amendment of his noble friend would 
go to prevent this anomaly in the practice 
of the constitution, and was intitled to their 
lordships^ adoption; 1st, because it would 
make the constitution whole in the sim¬ 
plest manner; and next, because it would, 
as effectually as any other course, secure 
the rights of the crown, provision being 
made in'* the Address for the complete re¬ 
storation of his regal power to his Majesty, 
whenever it should please Providence to 
grant his recovery to the ardent prayers of 
his people. It would likewise preserve the 
happy union of the three branches of the 
constitution, now attempted to be severed 
by the course proposed by the noble Se¬ 
cretary, which by sanctioning the usurpa¬ 
tion of the royal functions by par1iamen|^ 
would tend to the destruction of our mixed 
constitution, leaving the two Houses e 
huge trunk without a head, 

——ingens litore tmneus, 

AviiL^inque humerls caput, et sine nomine 

IM would again assert, tliat the two 
Homs had no right to assume the powder 
of fipe third branch of the constitution, 
thoUgh they had the right to determine the 
person that should exercise it. He was, 
therefore, decidedly in favour of the 
amendment, as founded on the basis of the 
constitution—as it secured the rights of the 
crown—as it did not exclude further regu¬ 
lations, if they were thought necessary*- 
and as the Address would contain a prayer 
to the Prince of Wales, not to exercise any 
of the powers oh which a difference of 
opinion might prevail, till such time as 
they underwent a parliamentary discus¬ 
sion. On 9uch principles as he. had con¬ 
tended for> the throne had hitherto been 
preserved; but if the course proposed on ** 
th^other side was adopted, it would, in his 
opinion, tend to its utter subversion. 
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Th^ Clerk agam read the third Reaohi^ 
tihn. 

On the queition being" put, 

Lord GrmvUie expressed his astonish¬ 
ment at the^ dead silence* which some of 
the most responsible individuals in the 
committee held upon this occasion, but 
most particularly the principal law ad¬ 
viser of the crown* who seemed more than 
any other person called upon to deliver his 
sentiments on this important subject. It 
was vain for him to think, that in any 
thing he should say, he could supply this 
'deficiency ; but still. whatever difficulty 
might be opposed to him, he felt it neces¬ 
sary to express what occurred to bis mind 
on such an occasion.—Notwithstanding 
* all that had been so ably urged by his no¬ 
ble friends near him, the conviction of his 
mind was still, as it had hitherto been, in 
favour of the proceeding by bill.—When 
he rose, however, to giVe his assent to the 
measure proposed by the noble lords op¬ 
posite, he wished particularly to guard 
himself against any supposition, that it 
was his intention to defend their conduct. 
Far indeed was he from any such inten¬ 
tion; on the contrary the conviction of his 
mind was, that the conduct of those noble 
lords was equally irreconcilcable with any 
notions of consistency or duty. What! 
could jt be considered consistent with any 
principle of propriety, that these noble 
lords having as they had in their posses- 
•gpion a knowledge of the fimts, which had 
lately been made public—could it be con- 
aidered consonant with their duty, that 
they should come down to parliament and 
by delusive statements and ill-founded de¬ 
lays, induce the House to desert their 
duty ?—to turn their backs thus, at the 
aame time upon their sovereign ami their 
country ? He could not fur his part con¬ 
cur in the sentiment expressed by his 
noble fnend on the cross bench (the earl 
of Buckinghamshire) that the delays which 
had already taken place were meritorious. 
Meritokious! at a time when it was said 
that the eyes of Europe, nay of the whole 
civiliaad world were ii.\ca with great 
anxiety on the conduct of the parliament 
of Great Britain ! at a time when the fate 
of thousands might on the decision 
of ^an hour! Protraction in such a case 
l jMitorioos! Why, it was putting to ha- 
sard the best interests of the country, and 
might entail calamity, not alone upon this 
nation, hut upon the whole human race. 
Support^# then, as he meant to do, their 
‘propolitioii, he nmst still reprobate and 
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condemn the accumulate criminality of 
ministers; he must exclaim with all hm 
might against the usurpation of those ar¬ 
rogant men, who first, since the days of 
Cromwell, had the audacity to assume and 
to exercise the functions of the regal au¬ 
thority. With respect to the subject im¬ 
mediately before their lordships, notwith¬ 
standing the powerful and seducing elo¬ 
quence of his noble friends, he could not 
be persuaded to alter his opinion, that a 
proceeding by Bill was preferable to that 
by Addressan opinion formed in ibe 
silence and solitude of self-examination on 
his most mature view of the theory and 
practice of the ct)nstitution. The present 
question was very narrow indeed : it had 
not^iing whatever to do with the question 
of limitations, which mustofnece&sity come 
before their lordships for subsequent dis¬ 
cussion ;—with that question it should be 
fullv understood that the decision of this* 
night had no connection. It had been 
said, indeed, that the proceeding by Bill 
would occasion much unnecessary delay : 
he WHS of a different opinion : but even 
if the proceeding by Bill should be at¬ 
tended with the meritorious protraction 
mentioned by his noble friend on the cross 
bench, that, he did not think, would alter 
his opinion, though it might place him in 
a much more difficult situation. Yet it 
should always be remembered thkt eight 
weeks of delay had already elapsed, for 
which the ministers solely were responsi¬ 
ble; as they, by statements and allega¬ 
tions, now proved by evidence on oath to 
have been incorrect, had prevailed on par¬ 
liament to consent to that delay. If then 
a Bill had been brought in at first, as un¬ 
der all the circumstances ought to have 
been the case, instead of being now en¬ 
gaged in laying the first stone of the 
building, they should, according to the 
longest compulation of the time of its pro» 
gress, have at present an existing and 
cient government to discharge the various 
duties of the royal authority—too many 
in the actual situation of the country for 
imagination to run through. But by the 
negligence and misconduct of the noble 
lords opposite, they had still to begin the 
task of supplying^the deficiency, and that 
could be done as readily by Bill as by 
Address, because the mode of Address 
contemplated a subsequent discussion upon 
a Bill to settle the powers to be given to 
the Regent. It appeared to him, there¬ 
fore, much better to have recourse to a 
Bill at once, and to adhere as closely as 
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Iiosftlble to (he regqiar forms of the constt- 
tmion. ' ^ 

It'was unnecessary for him, he pre- 
.auikied, to trespass upon their lordships' 
time by going into any detailed view of 
the precedents, which bore upon this case, 
more especially as^'thoee precedents had 
been sufficiently discussed in 17S8; but 
there was one new case now brought for¬ 
ward, which it would be proper for him 
to notice. It had been asserted, that in 
the reign of Henry 0, the royal authority 
had been conferred on a Regc^nt without 
the consent of the King, he being then in 
his cradle; and it was thence argued, that 
as provision was now to be made for sup¬ 
plying the incapacity of the sovereign, the 
powers of the executive might be con¬ 
ferred in the same manner upon the Re¬ 
gent without the consent of the King, he 
being actually incapable of giving such 
consent. His noble friend (lord Holland) 
had admitted, indeed, that in the former 
Instance a commissi.’)ner had been ap¬ 
pointed to act for the King, a circum¬ 
stance which materially weakened the 
force of his whole argument. For him¬ 
self he could say that he concurred 
intirely in the opinion of dord Camden, 
that, under such circumstances as the pre¬ 
sent, the whole of the functions of the 
executive government are actually sus¬ 
pended ; that lord Camden, upon whom 
the noble earl (lord Liverpool) had pro¬ 
nounced BO just a panegyric. It would 
have been infinitely better, however, if 
that noble ear) and his colleagues had 
imitated as well as panegyrized lord Cam¬ 
den ; if they had taken steps in time for 
supplying the deficiency of the royal 
functions, instead of adopting a line of 
conduct, which could only be considered 
as an outrageous insult upon the nation, 
and a barefaced usui(pation of the Sove¬ 
reign’s Awer, by forging his royal man¬ 
date and issuing orders, as it was notori¬ 
ous they had done, in the King’s name, 
when it was admitted on all hands that his 
Majesty’s pleasure could not possibly have 
been taken upon any public measures. If 
the doctrine of that great constitutional au¬ 
thority, lord Camden, was correfet, would 
it, he should ask, not equally apply to the 
appointment of a Commissioner as of a 
Regent ? The two Houses of Parliament 
were, on this occasion, placed in a.situa¬ 
tion, in which it was impossible for them 
to obtain the assent of the King to any 
measure they may thiitk proper to adopt, 
h the regular and ordinary course of the 
VOL. XYlll. 
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governm^t, the aasent of the there? 
branches of the cnnstilution was undoubt¬ 
edly necessary to give validity to any 
public net. ^Of this no qtj^stion could he 
entertained. Bui, jn the,present case, 
from the absolute necessity of the emer¬ 
gency, something must be done of. a 
legislative' character by the authority of 
the two Rouses only. Tl^ey must take 
upon themselves*to do that for his Ma- . 
je&ty, which he is unfortunately not in a 
condition to perform hrniself, and which 
no other individual,or body of iiulividuah*, 
could undertake to do for him. They all 
must he convinced that nothing crtuld be 
more abhorrent from, or revolting to, the 
nature of the illustrious personage, who, 
in the unanimous opinion of both Houses 
and of tliu nation, ought to be appointed 
Regent, than to assume tlie powers of the 
executive without their authority; and 
would it then be to deal fairly by that 
illustrious person, if, in professing to make 
him the representative of the Kifig during 
his incapacity, they were, in place of in¬ 
vesting liim with the constitutional powers 
of th| monarchy, to arm him with Ihe 
phantom of an authority which had neither 
foundation nor existence ? His noble 
friend (lord Holland) in adverting to the 
Oxford logic, had with great ingenuity'’ 
derived horn the allusion, an illiistratioii 
of his own argument; that, as the two 
Houses had already decided that. they 
could go upon two legs, it was absurd 
that they shoult^ by the proceeding now 
proposed, be required to call in the aid 
of a crutch to help them. His noble 
friend was himself a dist'mguished proof 
that the Oxford logic could form an acbte 
parliamentary reasoner. But, however he 
admired the logic and ingenuity of bja 
noble friend, he could not, in this instance, 
subscribe to its justice, as he felt it to be 
most desirable, in the proceedings tficy 
may adopt, to adhere as closely ^s possi¬ 
ble to all the constitutional forms of legis¬ 
lation. Ill either course of proceeding 
difficulties would be to be encountered; 
and, ill such a situation, it became them 
to decide for that course, by which they 
could most effectually attain their object^ 
with least violation of the established 
forms of the constitution. Having shdvtly 
adverted to his noble friend’s allusion to 
the Oxford logic, he should beg to re¬ 
mind their lordships, that in that logic 
Was also to be found another form of rea¬ 
soning, called arsuing in a circle. Of 
this form the mooe proposed of proceed- 
2 G 
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ing J;^y Address, afforded a com()]ete spe- 
ctoien, as its object was to coiisliUite a 
Regent, who must derive his authority 
from the provirioni^or an act, which act 
must ultimately be sanctiune^ by himself. 
But, in order not dwell too brgely 
upon remote precedents, he must beg to 
call their lordships’ attention to the pre¬ 
cedent of the Revolution. He ^ad really 
thought that ho fact in ^historyjiad been 
more ^clearly established than this, that 
the Lords and Commons had, on that oc¬ 
casion, declared the throne vacant before 
they proceeded to fill it. This was the 
natural course, as well as that which bad 
actually been pursued, and it was not 
therefore without surprise that he heard 
his noble friend express himself, as if he 
understood the matter differently. It was 
perfectly true, that an Address had been 
presented to the Prince of Orange, invit¬ 
ing him to administer tfie affairs of the 
nation both civil and military, with the 
complete disposal of the public revenue, 
until they should otherwise provide. The 
addition of these last words proved to his 
mind, that they bad not any intention by 
sjuch Address to create an estate edtordi- 
nate with themselves; but that, whilst 
they authorised the Priircc of Orange to 
administer provisionally the powers of the 
executive, they held it clear, that his au¬ 
thority being derived from, was to depend 
upon them altogether. ’ Beside.s, even that 
prince himself did not feel, that, under 
these circumstances, he had any thing to 
do with the legislative aOihority; and it 
Was made a question in the Convention 
too, whether lie should be made Regent 
at . all, or whether some other form of 
government should not be established. 
When the Convention therefore Lad de¬ 
cided upon the course they would take, 
they proceeded, as was naturally to be 
expected; to declare the throne vacant, 
before they took any steps whatever for 
filling it. But then it might be asked, 
why they had hot employed the Great 
Seal on that occasion, as was proposed in 
this instaiice ? To this the answer was 
obvious, that the Great Seal was not to be 
^oond. It had been said, he understood, 
mn another place, that this defect might 
have been readily supplied by any silver¬ 
smith ; an observation rather extraordi- 
naiy fom a lawyer I It must be clear to 
every oae, that the authority of the Great 
Seal was not derived from the engraver or 
the silversmith, but from the act of the 
King in . council, declaring it to be bis^ 
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Seal. Yet, even if the Seal had been 
found, it would have been in the last de¬ 
gree absurd to use it, as king James bad 
abdicated, he might almost say,, forfeited 
his right to the crown; and it.would con¬ 
sequently be highly ridiculous, by t^ use 
of his Seal, to declare bis assent to an act 
for his own exclusion. In the existing 
emergency, however, they were under no 
such difficulty, there was no forfeiture of 
the crowm, no vacancy of the throne, 
there was only a temporary incapacity of 
a reigning Sovereign to be supplied, fur 
which a temporary remedy only was 
necessary to be provided. The King 
being still on the throne, all the functions 
of the executive must continue to be ex¬ 
ercised in his name. The two cases^ 
therefore, instead of being similar or ana¬ 
logous, were materially difierent, if not, 
in many particulars, exactly the reverse 
of each other. 

It had been strongly contended in the 
course of the discussion, that the distinc¬ 
tion between the, political and personal 
capacity of the King was a useless fiction, 
a mere quibble invented by lawyers, and 
not sanctioned by the sound .practice and 
principles ^f the constitution. But upon 
the slightest reflection their lordships 
would find, that this distinction, so far from 
being fallacious or unfounded, was to be 
manifestly traced in the exercise of al¬ 
most every brunch of tlic royal authority. 
If they should hut look into any ordinary 
writ from the court of King's Bench, they 
would find that the party was summoned 
to appear before our lord the King, not in 
his personal capacity surely, but in his 
political capacity ropresenled thereby his 
judges. 

Besides, the constitutional attributes as¬ 
cribed to the King of this country, would 
in any other !iense,^han by reference to 
til is distinction, be absurd and blasphemous. 
Ubiquity was one of thotie attributes as¬ 
cribed eo nomine to the King by the very 
best authorities—pei fectiou w'as another-— 
but how could either be ascribed without 
profanation to any created being, ex¬ 
cept in that abstract political capacity, 
by which the King governs his realms 
under a system of wise laws, and adminis¬ 
ters those laws by the interveniion of offi¬ 
cers personally responsible for the faithful 
execution of their duties. It was needless 
for him to deta^ their lordships by any 
reasoning U| on this point—the distinction 
must be obvjous and familiar to every 
noble lord, who had ever looked into the 
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page of the constitution. The conse- 

J aence, then, was, that whenever the 
sing may happen to be unable person- 
ally to perform his royal functions, by 
reuon either of infancy oi* any other cause 
of incapacity, his political capacity would 
remain unimpaired, and upon this ground it 
was, that his assent in some form was ab¬ 
solutely necessary to the act for supply¬ 
ing the temporary deficiency of the royal 
authority. If the weight of authority 
were necessary in a matter so evident, he 
mi^ht cite the case of Henry C, in whose 
inl^cy the Lords and Commons appointeil 
another to administer the government, 
studiously declaring at the same time, that 
Henry alone was their lawful King, and 
that to him alone their allegiance was due. 
It was on this ground of entirety of the 
political capacitor of the King, that justice 
continued to be administered and the laws 
eifectually executed, notwithstanding the 
personal incapacity of the Sovereign. But 
it was not to be supposed by any man, 
that the case formed any excuse for those, 
who had assumed the executive authority 
without the assent of the crown, where the 
personal concurrence of the Sovereign was 
indispensible. This constituted a most 
flagrant violation of power—more heinous 
than had ever been wiinc.S'.ed in modern 
times, and he trusted, their lordships would 
take care, by the manner of marking their 
sense of it, that it should never be regarded 
as a precedent for any future minister to 
act upon. 

The natural and necessary consequence 
to be deduced from what he had just sub- 
pitted to their lordships was, that the King, 
in his political capacity^ still governed the 
realm—that the right of exercising the 
royal functions during his temporary in¬ 
capacity did not devolve upon ministers; 
that such right could not exist even in the 
King^s ton and heir apparent without an 
act of parliament, which might be pro¬ 
duced to the courts of justice, and give 
them authority to proceed upon it. With¬ 
out such a sanction, he would contend, that 
the courts of justice would not act even in 
case of an indictment against a revenue 
officer upon the sole authority of a person 
assuming and exercising the royal power 
upon Address merely, without some legis¬ 
lative provision to confirm his power and 
legalise his appointment. In proof of this 
he need only remind their lordships, that, 
in a thanksgiving sermon preached before 
the House of Commons for the deliverance 
cf the nation from popery and arbitrary 
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power, bishop Barnet must of necessity 
have previously prayed Ibr king James ac¬ 
cording to the ordinary form of prayer, if 
some mode had not been devised to evade 
it: and the only way in which it was 
found that this difficulty could be got rid 
of, was by act of parliament, and the ap¬ 
pointment of a King de facto to give it the 
royal assent and the force of law. The 
broad prfficiple then was. Chat the King, 
though labouring under a temporary inca- 
pstcity, was the sole sovereign, and thafall 
constitutional authority must be derived 
from and exercised under his GKat Seal. 
If they were to proceed by Address, they 
should only set up a phantom instead of a 
reality. Their lordships should, there¬ 
fore, be very cautibus not to sufier them¬ 
selves to be led aiVay by the arguments 
reflecting upon legal fiction ; because, in 
whatever way they should proceed they 
must come to a legal fiction at last. But 
these fictions were not peculiar to our laws 
—they abounded in the civil law— 
they were to be found in every system 
of jurisprudence, and to do them away al¬ 
together would be to abolish law itself^ 
The only object to be attended to with 
respect to them,' was to provide that they 
should not work injustice to any one. 
This was tht: view in which he regarded 
the subject. Their lordships were now 
called upon to fill up the existing defici¬ 
ency, but at the same time to secure the 
rights of their lawful reigning|^ sovereign, 
by a legislative measure having poliiically 
"his royal assent. That it must be the 
King's assent to give validity to such a 
measure they were all agreed. * And whe¬ 
ther they should proceed by Bill imme¬ 
diately, or present an Address previously 
to such proceeding, the King's, and not 
the Regent's, assent must be indorsed on 
the act from which the Regent would de¬ 
rive his powers. The direct mode of pro¬ 
ceeding, therefore, he considered far pre¬ 
ferable to th^t which would come to the 
same thing at last, and equally involve a 
legal fiction, but by a more circuitous 
course. For himself he should say, that he 
adhered most strictly to the maxim that 
they ought to go no further than the neces¬ 
sity of the case warranted. But the ques¬ 
tion of right slated ^nd asserted in Uie se* 
cond resolution appeared to him so irre¬ 
sistibly clear, that he had been inclined 
in the former instance to second the sug¬ 
gestion of a friend, that the right of the 
two Houses to supply the deficiency of 
,the executive shbuld be entered in the 
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Journals as a declaration of the law upon 
which the third resolution was foundcid, 
but' from a doubt entertained by an illus* 
iripus sbtesman of that day (Mr. Fox) lie 
had thought it on the i^bole belter to let 
it pass as a resolution.^ as the illustrious 
personage in favour of whoiti a right to 
the Regency had been set up, bad dis¬ 
claimed thus right. 

But what could he think, when not mere¬ 
ly no doubt was expressed, buf an assertion 
openly made, thatuninisters may venture 
to do what the two Houses of Parliament I 
had declared the Prince of Wales in¬ 
capable of doing? Lord Camden had de¬ 
clared in 17 8S, that in consrqiunce of the 
then incapacity of the King, there was a 
suspension of all thejip^cuiive functions 
of the government. Their lordships how¬ 
ever, would find no such suspension in the 
present instance, but that a set of men* for¬ 
tified by no right or iitle,Jiad assumed the 
royal authority and exercised the powers 
belonging to it, which, they declare, had 
devolved on them in virtue of their offices 
in preference to the Prince of Wales. He 
determined to shew by his vote that 
night the conviction he felt, that ministers 
had hy their extraordinary conduct not 
only committed an outrage upon parlia¬ 
ment, but compromised the best inlerests 
of the crown, and criminally violated the 
fundamental principles of the constitution. 
What had they proposed this night to re¬ 
cord upon their Journals? Why, that it 
w'as the ri|ht and duty of the two Houses 
of Parliament representing the slates of 
^he realm, to supply the defect of the royal 
. authority. This they gravely proposed to 
that House at the very moment that they 
were themselves, by iheir own act and by 
means pf the grossest usurpation ever iit- 
tempted in this country, invested with the 
whole of that royal autliority. 

HFs noble friend (lord Buckinghamshire) 
had asked him, whether if he had stood in 
the situation of the minister, he would 
have refused to send out'a reinforcement, 

. if necessary, to tlie army in Portugal ? In 
answer to that question, he should tell his 
noble friend, that, though the act would br* 
illegal, he should not hesitate to send out 
such reiuforcement, if the necessity arose 
at a period when parliament was not a.s- 
•c^blcd. But if only one day should 
have passed after the meeting of the two 
Houses be should have considered such an 
act, unsanctioned by the authority of par¬ 
liament, as at once an usurpation of the 
royal prerogatives, anian aqt of trtason 
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against the rights—the acknowledged 
established rights of th^ tw^ Houses, (Hear, 
hear!) What, be would ask, was the kind 
of reasoning with which mini^iters came 
down that night^^ and on which with a 
double face they attempted to found such 
irreconcileable propositions ?-—Now de¬ 
claring that it is the sole and exclusive 
right*of the two Houses to provide for sup¬ 
plying the executive authority, whilst at 
the same time they had actually broken 
down and trampled upon this right, having 
seized sipon and exercised the powers of 
the government with all the arrogance of 
a self-created directory. The great con¬ 
stitutional lawyer and statesman to whose 
opinion he had before alluded, and who 
in 17<8-9 sat in the cabinet with others, 
whom he should ever regard with senti¬ 
ments of affection and esteem, proclaimed 
to that House that the incapacity of the 
sovereign produced a total suspension of all 
the functions of the executive. The men 
who conducted the affairs of the govern¬ 
ment. at that period, it would hardly be in¬ 
sinuated, were men quite ignorant of the 
laws and constitution, or quite regardless of 
the interests of their country. It was^most 
decidedly his conviction, that, on every 
emergency like the present, if parliament 
were within reach,it ought to be assembled 
with the lea^L possible delay. This pria- 
clple appliod equally to all unforeseen exi¬ 
gencies; as nothing short of the strongest 
necessity C(mld justify ^ny act or exercise 
of authority, which must constitutionally 
emanate from the crown, under the cir¬ 
cumstance of the incapacity of the sove¬ 
reign. But had the noble lords opposite 
shewn that any necessity whatever existed 
to justify their conduct? Yes, a neces¬ 
sity of Uieir own creation—a necessity 
studiously sought for and voluntarily 
adopted and acted upon by themselves. 
These ministers, so justly called usurpers, 
had produced a necessity, under the colour 
of which they would hereafter come to 
parliament, to ask for indemnity, for hav¬ 
ing robbed both the crown and the parlia¬ 
ment of their rights. He considered their 
conduct therefore in these two points of 
view—first as violating that radical prin¬ 
ciple of our laws, by which the executive 
authority of the realm is vested solely in 
the crown—secondly, a^contravening the 
Re.solutions now for (he second time 
milted the two Houses. He could not 
pretend to know in how many instances 
the ministers had thus trampled on the 
monarchy and the constitution. He spoke 
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only, of what he .had heard« and it waa 
possible that other inltances of a still 
graver nature, ^d involving still more 
serious consequences, m ight hereafter come 
to light. What would be the impression 
upon their lordships, if it should appear 
that these ministers had assumed to them¬ 
selves the custody of the King’s person ? 
If after stating, and properly stating, that 
the Prince of Wales was not the person, 
to whom, legally speaking, the care of the 
King’s person ought tobeconfidcd,they had 
taken the care of that person upon them¬ 
selves? What must be the feelings of par- 
lianirnt and of the Vrountry, if it should 
turn out that this had beeoglone, not in 
compliance with the wishes of the royal 
family, but against their unanimous dnd 
declared opinion ? What would be the 
measure of public indignation, if it shoul^l 
appear that these uncuntrouled usurpers of 
the sovereignty, \^ho would impo<?e re¬ 
strictions upon the Regent, that Regent 
being the heir- apparent to the throne, 
had unfeelingly taken from the royal fa¬ 
mily that, which was the cslablished right 
of every family in the kingdom, the care 
and custody of their relatives previous to 
the interference of the court of Chancery ? 
Through that||court, the general asylum 
provided by the constitution for the pro¬ 
tection of persons labouring under mental 
iiifiniiity, all classes of his Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects were placed in a state of security in 
the event of their falling into so heavy a 
calamity. Was it right then that his Ma¬ 
jesty shouldin this respect be in a worse 
situation than the meanest of his subjects? 
Was it not on the contrary most just and 
proper, that Im Majesty, whenever visited 
by so severe an affliction, should find in 
his parliament an asylum such, as the 
court of Chancery aflbrded to his subjects, 
and derive from i}s wisdom an equal pro¬ 
tection both in the care of bis sacred per¬ 
son and the maintaiiilknce of all his rights? 
But before provision could be made by 
parliament for this purpose, there could 
be no doubt in any man’s mind, that the 
guardianship of his Majesty’s person must 
belong of right to his nearest and dearest 
relatives. Ministers indeed might be very 
ready to say, that for the conduct they 
had pursued they would trust xo their re- 
spotisibilHy; and a great and awful ro 
sponslbility no doubt it was; but the laws 
of the country and the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution were not to be 
violated systematically ander colour of, 
inch otioistfnrisil vo^oaibility, ' Tbeir; 


lordships 'were imperiously bound to in. 
terfere and prevent it. Could they leave 
out of their consideration that the aisposal 
of the military force and resources or tb# 
nation was one of the most momentous 
amongst the constitutional powera of the 
executive ? That it had at one period been 
a source of violent contention whether 
the command and controul of the army 
should belong to the crown or to the par. 

1 lament ? Yet this prerogative, established 
in the crown with so much hesitation and 
difficuUy-.-a prerogaiive of such vital im- 
port.uicc to the safety and welfare of the 
slate, the noble lords opposite and their 
colleagues had dared to usurp and exer¬ 
cise, in equal contenwt of what was due to 
the tlirone and to t^Pbation. There was 
another instance, too, in which ^the pecu¬ 
liar privileges of parliament bad been di* 
rcclly invaded, hu meant with respect to 
the right of originating measures of taxa¬ 
tion. The King himself, it was well known^ 
had no power of imposing or remitting 
duties without the consent of parliamenU 
Did the noble lords opposite then know 
the laws of their country, when they had 
dared to make legislative provisions in¬ 
volving questions concerning the amount 
of taxes, ill their late arrangements re¬ 
specting the Distillery bill ? Did they, ia 
the plenitude of their exercise of the royal 
power, conceive that the introduction of 
the name of parliament was a sufficient 
sanction to an act, which could^onfy be 
legally and constitutionally resorted to by 
its positive and express authority ? If the 
distillers, trusting to this agreement be- 
tw^ceii them and the ministers, should con¬ 
duct their speculations and regulate their 
afiairs accordingly, in what a situation 
must parliament be thereby placed? Either 
it must be compelled to confirm and le¬ 
galise this unauthorised and unconstitu¬ 
tional proceeding of ministers, or by re¬ 
fusing its sanction to ii to inflict incalcu¬ 
lable distress upon a great number of in¬ 
nocent individuals. What would their 
lordships say, if at that very moment those 
ministers were considering whether they 
should not apply the King’s privy seal to 
a document, ^which would place at theit 
disposal above a million or the public 
money ? He could not take upon liimaelf 
to say whether such an act han been 4one 
by them* butif done and not pursued by 
the vengeance of parlian^entji be would 
9ay« that the character of parliament would 
be justly gone# and itf conduct merit the 
geitfiral indignatioa of the country. H# 
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coulif lioweVer, state it as a positive fact, 
^at the ministers had had it in contem* 
plation to apply to parliament for autho-* 
rity to procure this sum, and he took it for 
granteoi as no such application had been 
made, that they were afraid it would be 
unsuccessful, and had consequently deter¬ 
mined or meditated to obtain, what they 
feared to demand of parliament, by some 
underhand clandestine means. 

The Lord Chancellor ssUd, that he had sat 
in parliament, a member of the other 
House, ifi the years 1788-9, and had then 
supported the doctrines still defen|ied by 
the noble lord (Grenville). After the 
piecedent established at' that period, he 
could feel no doubj^d no reluctance as 
to the course presumed to him on the 
present occasion, or to execute the duties 
which it imposed. Two opinions had 
been at that time entertained, both of a 
Tery opposite nature, and both supported 
by mat authority, That the Prince of 
WaTe3 ought to be sole Regent, was then, 
as it is now, a sentiment in which all 
parties in Parliament concurred. *Ile used 
the term Parliament, for notwithstanding 
all that had been said as to their being 
nothing; more than a Convention of the £s- 
' tales, it was his opinion that they were 
decidedly a Parliament. They had been 
prorogued under that title by his Majesty, 
who had directed them to reassemble at a 
futuae jday. They had so re-assembled 
under this title, and in obedience to that 
command. In the year 1788, some con¬ 
ceived, as on the present occasion, tha^the 
proceeding by Address was the preferable 
mode, while others <rather approved of a 
Bill in the first instance. The true doctrine 
of the constitution, and the distinction be¬ 
tween the political and natural capacity of 
the sovereign, was then ably supported by 
many distinguished lawyers who now slept 
in the aisles and sepulchres of mortality, 
and who, iiP alive, would now maintain 
what then was the firm conviction of their 
minds. Another great roan, to whose 
talents he was ready to do justice (lord 
Loughborough), had asserted a contrary 
doctrine, and he doubted not, that if that 
noble person were also living, we should 
witness a similar adherence on his part 
.to his former opinions. With respect to 
what he bad faeara that night urged against 
wrery legislative proceeding that involved 
a fictum, was it possible that noble lords 
should otirlook the dangerous ettent to 
which such an argument might be carried ? 
Such an argonant might a&ct the come 
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of judicial administration, and even the 
private property of every man who heard • 
him (hear!). If commissions to call par¬ 
liament together were issued without the 
King's authority, this must be done by a 
fiction. The judges in courts of law were 
bound to look only at the political capa¬ 
city of the crown, they could know of 
no natural or temporary incapacity, and 
the course of justice was thereby uninter¬ 
rupted. In the instance of justices of the 
peace, names were not often inserted in 
the Commission till six or seven years 
after the appointmen^p had been made.— 
With respect to the commission in 1788, 
the proceedfcgs of the Commissioners on 
that occasion were ratified by the sanction 
of the commissioners afterwards appointed 
by his Majesty on his recovery. Their 
lordships knew that on the lOth March 
1789, these new commissioners came down 
to the parliament, and after reciting his 
Majesty's commission, sanctioned with his 
authority the steps which had taken place 
during his incapacity. They could not 
now entertain a doubt, that the proceed¬ 
ings of the Houses in 1788, having re¬ 
ceived this sanction, formed a precedent of 
the clear parliamentary course which they 
were imperiously called ^on to follow. 
He stated that the principle upon which 
the parliament acted during the minority 
of Henry VI, was the avowed neces¬ 
sity of the case. The King from his in¬ 
fancy was then unable to exercise the 
functions of the royal authority, but he 
still existed in his political capacity. 
Their lordships would then find, however, 
that almost all the great officers of the 
crown were appointed by parliament it¬ 
self; for the commissioners at that time 
acted under great disabilities. He like¬ 
wise contended, that as there was a neces¬ 
sity for placing some persons to act in 
any emergency like the present, whatever 
may be the capacity of those persons who 
act in such an emergency, as the political 
capacity of the King must be considered 
as entire, they must carry on during the 
necessary interruption the ordinary func¬ 
tions of the executive. Alluding to the 
precedent of the Revolution, his lordship 
stated the difference between declaring 
the throne vacant, and the appointing a 
person to fill op any temporary inter¬ 
ruption of the royal authority. The nation 
yet looked anxiously to the period when 
his Miyesty should be able to resume the 
royal fboctioiiB: they had the Experience 
of hulf a centuryi that he had nothing s&* 
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much at heart as the interests of his 
people] and that he codd do nothing 
contnffy to that people^s interests. With 
respect |o the Great Seal, he agreed with 
the noble lord (lord Grenville) who stated 
that it was not the silversmith or engraver 
who made that instrument, that could give 
it autho|ity \ but that it received that au¬ 
thority from the King and his council. 
Me then alluded to the act of attainder 
of the duke of Norfolk, on which some 
stress had been laid by the noble lords on 
the other aide of the House. There were 
circumstances peculiar to that case which 
it was necessary to notice ] that act passed 
in the 53d year of the reign of Henry 
Vill. and on the very night before ^ he 
diedt It was stated in the act of Philip 
and Mary, by which the attainder is set 
aside, that the seal was not put to it at 
the bottom as usual in such cases, but at 
top; so that considerable difficulty arose, 
whether it could be said, that the Great 
Seal had really passed or been applied. 
Though tbisivctof attainder was subscribed 
apparently by Henry VIII. yet it was 
s^id, that he could not, in the situation in 
which he then was, have written so good 
and strong a hand, and that the subscrip¬ 
tion was in reaHty the work of one William 
Clark* The act of Philip and Mary de¬ 
clared the act of "attainder to be void and 
of no effect, for the reason that every 
exercise of the royal authority ought to 
take place in the King’s presence, or by 
his commission, according to an act passed 
in the 35rd year of Henry VIII. and the 
duke of Norfolk and his heirs were thereby 
declared to be in the very same state as 
to their rights as if no such act had passed; 
but this act was merely E reversion of the 
attainder of the duke of Norfolk, and a 
proviso was inserted, that the proceedings 
which took place during the reign of 
Henry VIIL w’ere not to be consi¬ 
dered as aflected by it. The case of 
king Henry VIIl. would by no means 
apply to the period of 1788, and to 
the present period. In that case a King 
who could have signed with his own hand, 
did not kign with his own hand; but could 
any man say that this applied to another 
case, where the King could not sign ? He 
most state, in answer to what fell from a 
noble baron (lord Grenville], that the 
commission of 1788 and 1789, or a com¬ 
mission of the present day, was a legal 
commission; that the courts ot Westmin¬ 
ster hall were bound to consider it in the 
iiight of a legal commission; and that 


these'^courts could nbt take it upon tfaeoi 
to discifss; the aothori^ from virhioti such 
coulmissron flowed, but were bouad to 
consider the regal authority as itill ex* 
isting. With respect to tlm accusations 
which had been brought fbpvard against 
him for attempting to conceal from the 
nation the state of his MajestyU health, 
he appealed to the House if the language 
he had used on the first night on which ne 
addressed them on that subject, was not 
completely borne out by the evidence 
which had been laid before them. He 
hoped it would be found that he had acted 
with all the caution and deliberation which 
an affair of so much moment demanded, 
and that he had n^her oyer-stated, nor 
under-rated, what i^as his duty to state 
explicitly to their lordships. He could 
freely take upon iiim to say, that -to the 
best of his judgment he had discharged 
his duty on legal and constitutional 
grounds. Surely it was necessary to 
proceed with great caution* on an emer¬ 
gency like the present. They could 
easily get ten men to fill their sta¬ 
tions, but who could flll the office of 
our sovereign lord the King ? My 
lords,” said his lordship, there is 
not a jacobin in this country who will 
not on the present occasion pardon your 
error. We are told, that we are arrogant 
men—-that we are usurpers.—Do you mean 
to say, that iiis Majesty shall have this 
delay, and yet that the functions of tlm 
government shall not go on Much had 
indeed been said by a noble baron (lord 
Grenville) in accusation of the conduct of 
the ministry. For his own part, fie would 
not condescend to notice what was stated, 
merely from loose and indefinite reports 
in circulation. He hoped the country 
would give the ministry credit for acting 
with the very best intentions at a most 
difficult crisis. (Hear !) '' God help the 
man,” said his lordship, “ who has an 
eye to their situation.” (Hear I) They 
were told, that they had no talents—that 
they bad no judgment—that they were 
unfit to be entrusted with the affairs of the 
nation. He hoped their lordships would 
first look back to those whom they should 
admire, before they passed censure on the 
conduct of the present ministry. (H^ar!) 
For his part, the Great Seal was entrusted 
to him by his'Msgesty, and he would not 
therefore give it dp till he knew that some 
one was legally appointed to receive it out 
of his hands. 

Lord JEinkkic said that he had listened 
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matriiMlf fo «n the afgamhti thtfl M 
toen aSTMiced by the DoUe Se^^tiiry of 
State, and also to thof e which had been 
erged by his noble friend near him (lord 
^ Oreoville}- In the justness of most of (be 
positions laid down by his noble friend, he 
concurred, but in the inferences which had 
been deduced from those positions, he 
could not so mc^ly concur. The case of 
tlled^ke of Norfolk’s attainder appeared 
to hb miiid to admit ^of a very different 
.^ooRstrtiction from that pot on it by his 
noble and learned friend on the wool¬ 
sack ; it was considered as null and void, 
whkh proved that seals and signets were 
polhing unless when affixed mediately 
or immediately by the crown-sunless 
the effect of the royal sanction can be 
imparted to them. The question now was, 
how was that effect to be given ? Many 
precedents bad been cited by the noble 
lords opposite; but not one of them was 
a precedent to do that which was proposed 
now to be done. [Here the noble lord, 
finding himself unable to proceed in conse¬ 
quence of a sudden bicedins; from the 
nosCf was obliged to sit down.] 

The Earl of Lauderdale, after express- 
ing his regret at the interruption which 
his noble and learned friend had met with, 
proceeded to advert to the objections, 
which had been made to the Amendment. 
His noble friend (ford Grenville) bad said, 
that, take which mode of proceeding they 
might, whether Address or Bill, still they 
would both come to the same difficulty, 
and that even the Address itself hinted at 
the necessity of future proceeding by Bill. 
But he (lord Lauderdale) thought there 
was ain essential difference between the 
two n^odes: in the way by Bill, the two 
Houses of Parliament, without the inter¬ 
ruption of a third * person, took upon 
themselves to exercise one of the royal 
functions, whereas in the way of Address, 
there wasno such direct assumption; a third 
party was made^to interpose between the 
two Houses aiul such an assumption, and 
the Regent haring in himself the power 
of asleiting or denying, the integrity of 
the monarchy was thereby preserved. 
The c)aestsan between both w^s of pro- 
eobding was, had the two Houses the 
power of putting the Great Seal to an Act 
qif Phfliament? The noble and learned 
liM on the woolsack had said, that he 
tifOifgfit the precedent of 1788 con- 
elosirf ofton the fuMion of Bill or 
Address; but what was the necessity^ 
Ha toablw tb# oxeciitifo tt UQU-eiefto 
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act fiir the executire. Hashoutd pat.w 
eaaeto^beir lordships: If he bad aright 
to present to a living, boas palroolli^tf 
onavacancvi present a cler^mait tirldw 
living; but did that right of presentatieoi 
give him the right of going himself into 
the living, ascending the pulpit, smd dis¬ 
charging the functions or a clergyman f 
Neither did the law of Parliament, which 
was to be found in ^ the usage of I^rlia- 
mcnt, authorise the two Houses to assume 
the exercise of the funotions of the kingly 
power. The case already alluded to was 
tried before the 12 Judges of the land, in 
Serjeant’s Inn ; their opinion of that ease 
respecting the Certiorari was to be Ibuod 
in j^iowden, and proved that in all cases, 
to "give seals or signets legal efficacy* they 
mustbe the act of the kingly |>ower. The 
noble and learned lord had also referred 
to the . Restoration, that also was a case 
of necessity; and the unfortunate nature of 
the necessity was such, that those who 
act upon it arc alone the judges of it. Their 
lordships however well knew that afldkhat 
time there were great efforts made to get 
possession ofnhe Great Seal. Their loid- 
ships could find in their own Journals a 
long account in Mr. Annesley’s Report 
upon the Uses of the Great Seal; but in 
all that was said of it at that time, no man 
I ever thought of investing both Houses 
with a right of putting it to an Act of 
Parliament. It had been said, that the 
difficulties attending that period were ow¬ 
ing to the changes of the government from 
a republic to a monarchy; but this was 
not the reason, since their lordships must 
know that in an earlier reign king James 
the First absolutely carried on the govern¬ 
ment with the Great Seal of Scotland; 
that of his predecessor Elizabeth having 
been lost or mislaid : again, whenaques-' 
tioii was submitted to the Judges^ respect¬ 
ing the appointment of Custodes Regni, 
and concerning the validity of a coatmis- 
sion, they declined giving any answer to 
the first, being too high for their opinion: 
but as to the second, they said, that a 
commission might hold good, if fortified . 
by an Act of Parliament; which was say¬ 
ing in other words, that without that Act 
of Parliament, such commission would he 
null and void. It was the necessity gave 
the power, and it was the necessity should ' 
Hmit it. He would conclude with"*eiBe 
observation^ that if there was one.act 
above all o#>crs which required the per¬ 
sonal exercise of the Kin^s aothorily, it 
that of giving tfae loyidAsseiit te Jbtta 





of fiRriiaiteit. Before be sat down he 
could not help say mg one word as to the 
&itiictumB. He th^ght that the enact- 
iogof Rettrictiont tp any extent would be 
an'Oct of treason to she country, it would 
indicate a want of fSselinff on the part of 
the two Houses, towards the wishes of the 
people, perhaps unexampled. The noble 
lord had talked of the voice of the people 
being with them; as to the delay which 
had taken place, he was confident that 
if the two Houses passed any Restrictions, 
the voice of the people would be loud 
throughout the country against them. 

Lord RedesdaU said, their lordships had 
come to a resolution. That it was their 
duty to remedy, the defect in the execu¬ 
tive power. How was that deficiency to 
be supplied by them but by an Act of the 
legislation ? The two Houses could not 
legislate by an Address ; it was therefore 
necessary to proceed by Bill. An Ad» 
dress might be preferable, if aright on 
the part of the person to be made Regent 
were acknowledged; but in the absence 
of such right, as they could not give 
power to an Address, it was expedient to 
proceed by Bill. The noble lord then de¬ 
tailed the events of the Revolution, and the 
proceedings of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment on that occ^ion. Those, he con¬ 
tended, furnished no precedent for a case 
vl^here there was a King on the throne, 
and where there was a parliament legally 
assembled. In the present state of things, 
they were justified in determining how 
the royal assent should be given by the 
necessity of the case ; and as to what bad 
been said of their usurping the royal au¬ 
thority, in acting as proposed, he main¬ 
tained that the usurpation would be pre¬ 
cisely the same if they proceeded by 
Address. 

Lord Holland informed their lordships, 
that though a noble friend of his, (earl 
Grey) was not present to support his 
amendment, he had the satisfaction to 
jcnow that he heartily concurred in it. 
He wished to ask the noble lord opposite 
at what hour (if the amendment should 
be unfortunately negatived) it was his in¬ 
tention the Report of the committee should 
be taken into consideration, and he then 
gave notice that he should renew his mo¬ 
tion proforma, not for the purpose of re¬ 
newing tbe debate, but that his Protest 
might be entered on the Journals. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in answer, said 
that it was intended the Report should be 
taken into consideration at the usual 

WQU 3CV1II. 


hour to-morrow. He aho obaervedf in 
answer to a question from another no¬ 
ble lord, that it was his intention to pro¬ 
pose that the House should sit on Ss^qr- 
day, for the jpurpose of holding a Cpn-^ 
ference with .the Commons— and then ad¬ 
journ over to Wednesday. 

A division then took place on the 
Amendment, when the numbers were**- 

Non-contents .. 100 

Contents ... 74 

Majority against the Amendment, —25 
The original question was then put and 
carried, and the House adjourned. 


Ust <if the Minority. 


Dukes, 

York 

Clarence 

Kent 

Cumberland 

Sussex 

Cambridge 

Gloucester 

Norfolk, E. M. 

Somerset 

Bedford 

Marquisses. 

Winchester 

Lansdowue 

Stafford 

Hertford 

Hcadfort 

Earls. 
Stanhope 
Spencer 
Carlisle 
Abergavenny 
St. Vincent 
Suffolk 
Jersey 
Thanet 
Fitzwiliiam 
Tankerville 
llchester 
Donoughmore 
Essex 
Albemarle 
Rossljn 
Coventry 
Lucan 
Char lemon t 
Cholmondelej 
Scarborough 
Cowper 
Peterborough 
Waldegrave 


Viscounts. 

Hereford 

Hampden 

Lake 

Barons. 

• Lauderdale ■ 

Boyle £. (Corke) 
Holland 

Hastings (Moira) 
Lilford 

Aiisa (Cassilis) 

Duiidas 

Erskine 

Yarborough 

King 

Hutchinson 

Gwydir 

Stawell 

Ponsonby (Besboro*) 
Clifton (Darnley) 
Dutton (Marq. of 
Douglas) 

Say and Sele 
Upper Ossory, 
ll^ndip (Vise. Ciirden 
Grantley 
Keith 

Downay (Viscount 
Downe) 

St. John 
Foley 

Ponsonby, of Imo- 
kill/ 

Butler (Ormond) 

Carysfort 

Granard 

Hawke 

Alvanley 

Thurlow 

Seafortb 

Heathfieid 


HOUSE OP LORDS. 

Friday, December 28. 

[King’s Illness —Resolutions hs- 
sPECTiNG THE Regency.] Lord Walring- 
ham reported the Resolutiottt agtCw ti 
2 H 
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in the Committee on the State of tlie 
Nation. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the order 
of the day for taking the Beport into con* 
sideratioo, and then movea to agree to 
the first Resolution^ which was put and 
agreed to. 

On the second Resolution^ lord Holland 
moved the previous question, which was 
negatived, and the Resolution agreed to. 

On the third Resolution lord Holland 
moved the same Amendment that he 
moved yesterday in the Committee (see 
p. 403.) 

Lord Erskinti said, that although he had 
been prevented yesterday by sudden in¬ 
disposition, from delivering his opinion on 
the momentous subject then under consi¬ 
deration, it was not his intention to 
trouble their lordships now at any length, 
though it was equally competent to him, 
in point of form, as when the committee 
was considering the matter now reported : 
hebiiouid content himself, however, with 
delivering his opinion in a very few 
words. He had never doubted that it 
was the right of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons to supply the defect in the 
royal authority in the case of an incapa¬ 
city of the King ; but there was a duty 
connected with that right as in all other 
jurisdictions; and although he did not 
mean to question the supremacy of the 
authority of the two Houses, which would 
be to run the country into revolution, yet 
the duty was not the less positive on that 
account. Indeed, the second Resolution 
had acknowledged it, when it stated, 
" That it was the right and the duty of 
" the two Houses to supply the defect in 

the royal authority and although he 
should have thought the Resolution more 
correct and precise if it had used only 
these short and simple expressions, yet he 
felt no difficulty in subscribing to it as it 
stood. Indeed, if the matter was duly 
considered, no ambiguity of construction 
could take place. It had not only been 
admitted, but properly insisted on in de¬ 
bate, that 4;he case of the Revolution in 
1638 was different from the present con¬ 
juncture ; it was widely different in¬ 
deed. Upon the abdication of king 
James and the consequent vacancy of the 
ihrone, our ancestors had a new exeiMi- 
tive. government to establish for the 
country, and they might have established 
p different one with different prerogatives; 
but now tbe throne was not vacant; it 
was properly insisted upon that the King’s 


political capacity was entire and perfect^ 
and the two Houses had therefore no jo* 
risdfetion whatever to assume or change 
the royal authority, but only to confer it 
by the constitution of a Regent during the 
incapacity of the King. 

This short statement seemed to him to 
be absolutely conchisive against the pro¬ 
ceeding by Bill; because that proceeding 
could not possibly take place without the 
direct assumption of the royal authority, 
though it was disavowed by those who 
assumed it. The Great Seal was not the 
organ of the two Houses, hut of the King 
only; it was the organ of his will; there 
were, indeed,,many cases where the Great 
Sea[was pul by virtue of the King’s gene¬ 
ral authority, but in the present case it 
was the symbol of the mind, and jntention, 
signified by the indispensable sign ma¬ 
nual of the King; and to affix tlie Great 
Seal therefore to the proposed proceeding 
would be a manifest violation of the consti¬ 
tution. He was aware that that violation 
was wholly disavowed, and not mala fide 
intended by the authors of the precedent 
of 178'8 and of the present which fol¬ 
lowed it. He was willing to admit that 
this proceeding by Bill was not set on 
foot to preserve in the two Houses the 
royal authority which was assumed by 
the form of the proceeding. He aef- 
milled that the object of the Bill went as 
singly to confer the Regency on the 
Prince of Wales as if his Royal Highness 
had been addressed to assume the admi¬ 
nistration of the government, but the prin¬ 
ciple was not the less fatal to the constitu¬ 
tion. It confirmed the doctrine of the 
competency of the two Houses to assume 
the royal power during the King’s inca¬ 
pacity, by which evil men with evil de¬ 
signs might overthrow the constitution; 
since if a precedent were once established 
that it was competent to use the Great 
Seal for any purpose, it might in other 
times be extended to any purpoie which 
popular violence might produce. This 
was no visionary imagination; the consti¬ 
tution bad actually fallen a sacrifice to 
the very principle. 

When the Parliament in the last cen¬ 
tury was maintaining, as it said, the King’s 
political capacity, whilst they were mak¬ 
ing war upon his natural person, the 
ntizens of Gloucester addressed their 
unfortunate monarch in terms of rever¬ 
ence and submission, they acknowledged 
his royal character, and declared their 
readiness to open the gate, and to delivei 
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to his Majesty the kers of the city, when- 
ever they received the consent of Parlia^- 
ment, which, lord Clarendon •truly says, 
was the consequence of the sottish dis- 
tinctipn between the political and the 
natural capacity of the King. 

The principle therefore was plain: the 
two Houses were to confer, but not to 
assume the royal functions. When they 
confined themselves to confer it by Ad¬ 
dress, they raised up an eternal barrier 
against the assumption of ii themselves, 
and removed every possible temptation 
upon such unfortunate conjunctures, be¬ 
cause their jurisdiction and office would 
then' be confined to the re-estabiishrnent 
of the royal prerogative, which was ^ the 
constitutional balance against their own 
power. 

But it was maintained, that the proceed¬ 
ing by Bill was a case of necessity, and 
that no other course of proceeding could 
be adopted. It was maintained, and from 
a source which must ever with him carry 
great weight and authority, that the courts 
of law aud the magistracies of the coun¬ 
try could by no means recognize a Re¬ 
gent constituted by Address or by any 
other mode than in the form of an Act of 
Parliament. For himself, he thought that 
after a. Resolution of the two Houses, de¬ 
claring that it was their right and duty to 
constitute a*Regent, and aflcr due and 
public notification that they had done so, 
it would be tantamount to the form of an 
Act, when it proceeded from one and the 
same authority. But he would not argue 
the matter; because with the addition of a 
few days delay, not very material if tlie 
proceedings had begun instantly on the 
adjudication of the King’s malady, the 
Regency would have been complete, and 
with all the favourite forms of a Bill; 
!jjnce after the constitution of the Prince 
as Regent by an Address of the two 
Houses, a Bill might have been introduced 
immediately ua the pattern of the Ad¬ 
dress, to which his Royal Highness as 
Regent, and not the two Houses, would 
have affixed the Great Seal, and thus, 
whilst the same substance was accom¬ 
plished, all the forms of the constitution 
would have been preserved. Being only 
desirous of distinctly stating his opinion, 
he would' trouble their lordships no fur¬ 
ther. 

The Earl of Damley urged the absurdity 
of the fiction of using the Great Seal in his 
Majesty's name to supply the defect occa¬ 
sioned by bis own unfortunate incapacity. 


I' Lorjl Kenym contended that it was the 
I duty of the two Houses to make such pro^ 
visions in constituting a Regency, that on 
the recovery of 'his Majesty his authority 
might revert to him unimpaired. 

After a short conversation,, as to Uve 
mode of putting the quesiion, between 
earl Stanhope,! the Lord Chancellor, ai>d 
lord Holland, the question was put, That 
the Amendment of lord Holland be insert-' 
ed irt the motion,” which was negatived, 
and the original Resolution agreed to. 

On the motion of the earl of Liverpool, 
the Resolutions were ordered to be com¬ 
municated to the Commons at a Confer<• 
ence. 

Protests against the said Resolu¬ 
tions.] The following Protests were en¬ 
tered upon their lordships^ Journals : 

Protest on the Rgecition of the Previous Ques- 
tion moved on the Second Resolution. 

1. Because it is always unwise, and 
often unsafe, to assert abstract principles, 
on the truth of which the proceeding pro¬ 
posed to be adopted does not exclusively 
rest; and on the present occasion, it seems 
peculiarly unnecessary to exact a compli¬ 
ance with speculative and (piestionable 
premises, to establish a conclusion, in 
which all seem practically to coticur.— 
Those wdio have regarded the Prince as 
having a right to assume the royal func¬ 
tions on the declared incapacity of his 
Father, have always held that the exer¬ 
cise of that right could not be called into 
activity, otherwise than by the adjudication 
of the Estates of ^he realm.—Those who 
have maintained a right in the two Houses, 
have admitted the expediency of confer¬ 
ring the appointment on his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales.—Finally, those who 
deny any positive legal right, either in the 
Prince to assume or the Estates to confer 
the exercise of the royal authority, do ne¬ 
vertheless approve of the Estates ofiering, 
and of the Prince accepting, tlie office 
Regent on the present melancholy occa¬ 
sion.— To select, therefore, topics of dis¬ 
agreement, among men who are disposed 
to concur in the practical conclusion of 
supplying the defect in the exercise of the 
royal functions^ by a Regent, in the per¬ 
son of his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, seem^ to us repugnant to the 
maxims of prudence, and directly at va« 
riance with those examples of moderatioa 
and temper, which, at remoter periods 
of our history, as well as at the glorious 
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Kovofaition of 1688, had been held out to 
na by the conciliatory policy e!iid wisdom 
of our ancestors. 

52. *• Because the agitation of the ques* 
tipn was calculated to produce delay; and, 
delay, in supplying the means of exercis¬ 
ing the royal authority, must either be inju¬ 
rious to the public service, or subversive of 
the constitution of this kingdom. For the 
functions of the executive government 
cannot be discontinued during.a period of 
extensive war and great national embar¬ 
rassment, without injury Co the public 
welfare; and the duties of the kingly of¬ 
fice cannot, on the other hand, be dis¬ 
charged by those who usurp the royal 
authority, unsanctioned by the laws, the 
consent of the Estates, or the knowledge 
of their sovereign, without imminent 
danger to the constitution of the country. 

CuMBERLANp Holland 

Clarence Jersey 

Kent Lauderdale 

Sussex Ponsonby 

Gloster Bedford 

Charlemont Albemarle 

Granard Keith 

Yarborough Upper Ossory 

Erskinc Hastings 

Fitzwilliam Dundas 

Hereford Ails a 

Thanet Spencer 

Donoughmore Norfolk 

Somerset Sat and Sele 

Dutton Rosslvn 

Scarborough Grantley 

Cholmomdeley Hutchinson 

Carlisle Suffolk and Berks.'^ 

Stafford 

Protest on the Ri^eetion of the Amendment to 
the Third Resolniion, 

1. Because no objection has been 
urged to the Amendment, which does not 
in greater force apply to the original Re¬ 
solution, and to every method that can be 
devised for supplying the defect of the 
personal exercise of the royal authority 
in the present emergency. 

2. Because an Address, such as is 
proposed ip the Amendment, is conforma¬ 
ble to the practice of our ancestors at the 
fflorious sera of the Revolution, who, be- 
&re they declared the Throne to be va- 
egnt, requested the Prince of Orange, by 
Address, to continue to administer the go- 
▼ernmeot' of the country ; and after de¬ 
claring the vacancy of the Throne, did, 
by declaration, proceed to an immediate 
revival of the roygi authority. 


3. Because an Address to his royal 
highness the Prince of Walel is the most 
plain, direct, add above ail, expeditious 
method of supplying the defect in the eK« 
ercise of the royal authority; and is free 
from all appearance of fraud, as well as the 
assumption of powers not vested by the 
law and constitution of our country, in the 
two Houses of Parliament. 

4. " Because, though we have heard it 
argued in debate, that the mode, as pro¬ 
posed, of proceeding by Bill, afforded 
stronger security for the concurrence of 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales, in 
such measures as the wisdom of the two 
Houses may recommend, for the care of 
his Idajesty^a person, and for the reputa¬ 
tion of the Regent’s authority, we have 
hitherto learned from no one, that there 
existed any circumstance in the station or 
character of his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales, which could suggest the pro¬ 
priety of desiring stronger^ security than 
our ancestors exacted from the prince of 
Orange, for his concurrence in such laws 
as they deemed necessary for the mainte¬ 
nance and safety of the liberties of the 
people. 

5. Because, if we were capable of 
entertaining the unfounded suspicion, that 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales had 
an inclination to withhold his assent to 
such measures as the two Houses of Par¬ 
liament were disposed to suggest, for the 
security of his Majesty’s person, or for the 
regulation of the Regent’s authority, we 
should be of opinion, that bis royal high¬ 
ness, accepting the power of conducting 
the government in consequence of an Ad¬ 
dress, in which such regulations are stated, 
would afibrd better security than an Act of 
Parliament, which, if passed in the man¬ 
ner pioposed, must at least appear to us of 
doubtful effect, after the legislature has 
declared the act, enacting the attainder of 
the Duke of Norfolk, to be void and null 
—the Commission under which it was 
passed not having been signed by his Ma¬ 
jesty's hand, or having the usual words 
indicating the Royal Assent. 

Clarence Stafford 

Kent Vassal Hollanei 

Sussex Jersey 

Gloster Lauderdale 

York Ponsonby 

Cumberland Bedford 

Cambridge. Albemarle 

Norfolk, E, M. Keith 
Thanet Upper OasoRV 

Duttqn 
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CtmoH Dundas mission so created, and so limltM^ can 

Grahtley Ailsa never^ by any fiction of law, or animation 

Ebskine X^haelemont of seal, cofiTey the royal assent in defi- 

Fitzwilliam Gbakaed ance of the obvious meaning of language, 

Hereford Yarborough and the strict and legal definition of ,ti9e 

S4Y AND Sele Headfoet term,— End, on the other hand, till the 

Donougbmoee Butler royal assent be obtained, we cannot, in , 

bPENCER Rosslyn Violation of the fundamental principhM of 

Lansdownr Hutchinson the constitution, and in the face of a decla* 

Cholmondeley Suffolk and Berks ratory statute, give to the actor ordinance 

Scarborough Carlisle. of two branches of the legislature only, 

. the force and virtue of a law. 

Protesi against the Third Resolution, j 2 . a Because in no instance while the 


1. Because tlie proposal contained in 
the Resolution, as explained in debate— 

* that the two Houses should direct the 
' Royal As^nt to be given to a Bill or 
' Bills under a Commission, to which the 

* Great Seal, by their direction and autho- 
^ rity, is to be affixed—seems to us a 
solecism in language, and a violation of 
the common and statute law of this king¬ 
dom.—If the assent is given by the direc¬ 
tion of the two Houses of Parliament, with¬ 
out any person being empowered to give 
or withhold, at his discretion, that assent, 
it is in substance the assent of Ihe two 
branches of the legislature to their own 
act, and it can neither deserve^ the name, 
nor obtain the authority of, the assent of 
the King, or of any person representing, on 
his behalf, the third branch of the legisla¬ 
ture.—By the statute of tlie 33d of Henry 
8, and more expressly by the Ist of queen 
Mary, session the ^d, it is provided, de¬ 
clared and enacted, * That the Royal As- 
‘ sent or consent of the King or Kings of 
'this realm to any Act of Pailiaiii-n! 

' ought to be given in his own royal 
' presence, being personally prcseni in 
' the higher House of Parliament j or 
' by his Letters Patent under a Great Seal, 

' assigned with his hand, and declare d 
' and notified in his absence to the l,ords 

* Spiritual and Temporal, and the Com- 
' mons assembled together and the 
omission of the usual words in the com¬ 
mission, and the substitution of the King’s i 
stamp for his royal signature, are by the i 
statute of queen Mary, declaring the ; 
attainder of the duke of Norfolk of none 
effect, deemed sufficient to render void 
and null the assent given under that com¬ 
mission, although the Great Seal was an¬ 
nexed thereunto.—By the 13th of Chai les 
2, it is further declared, ' That no Act or 

' Ordinance with the force or virtue of a 
' law, can be made by either or both 
^ Houses of Parliament.’—We conceive, 
^b^reforci on the one handj that a corn- 


government of this country has been'ac¬ 
knowledged to be in King, Lords, and 
Commons, has any statute or law been 
enacted without the concurrent assent of 
the three branches of the legislature. 

3. " Because the proceedings of the two 
Houses in 1798 are incomplete, and can¬ 
not therefore be entitled to the weight and 
authority of a constitutional precedent.— 
The adherence to precedent, so wisely en¬ 
forced by the theory and practice of our 
constitution, is justified by consid^ations 
which cannot attach to incomplete trans¬ 
actions, viz. the union of authority and 
experience, and a confidence in the wis¬ 
dom of a design founded on a view of the 
benefits resulting from the execution of it. 
—The opinions therefore of the majoritiec 
and minorities of 1788-9 deserve such at¬ 
tention as ihe respective number and cha¬ 
racters of thase who composed them are 
<.alcu!ated to command; but they cannot 
obtain the force and value of a constitvt- 
tional precedent, which can only be con- 
I'errecl on a measure by the practical know¬ 
ledge and experience of its efiects. 

4. Because the conduct of the Irish 
parliament, in 1789, forms as binding a 
precedent, and affords as salutary an ex¬ 
ample to the two Houses of the Imperial 
Parliament, as the proceedings of the es- 
t.ites of Great Britain on the same occa¬ 
sion—and the two Houses of Parliament in 
Ireland concurred in a joint Address, re¬ 
questing his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales ' to take upon him the government 
'of the realm of Ireland during fais^Ma- 
' j*"sty’s indisposition’—and ' to exercise 
' and administer, according to the laws 

* and constitution of that kingdom, all 
' regal powers, jufisdictiohs, and preroga- 
' lives, to the crown and government there- 

• of belonging.’ 

Clarence York 

Sussex Cumberland 

' GLOSTEg CaMBRIDOE 

•Kent 
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For 21 }, Sd, and ith 

Butler 

* Reasons. 

Chablemont 

Lansdowne 

Granard 

Holland 

Yarborough 

t Jersey 

Upper Ossory 

Lauderdale « 

Erskine 

PONSONBY 

Fitzwilliam 

Bedford 

Thanet 

Albemarle 

Hereford 

Keith 

Donouchmore 

Hastings 

SPr.Nl'ER 

Grantley 

Norfolk, E. M. 

Cholmondeley 

Dutton 

Suffolk & Berks 

Rosslyn 

Carlisle 

Clifton 

Dundas 

Hutchinson 

Ailsa 

Stafford 

Headfort 

Scarborough 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, Becduher 2S, 

[King's Illness—Resolutions on the 
State of the Nation.] The Chancellor 
qfike Exchequer9t‘Ated, that there being no 
particular proposition at present before the 
House, and there being no reason to ex¬ 
pect that the Resolutions from the House of 
Lords would be brought down to-night, he 
should propose that the House do adjourn 
till Monday. The Conference which it 
would be requisite should take place be- 
twecR the two Houses, would be no inter¬ 
ruption to the business fixed for Monday, 
as it might easily be dispatched previous 
to the usual hour of proceeding to public 
business. 

Mr. Tierney begged to know if the Re¬ 
solutions to be proposed on Monday, were 
conformable to those of which the right 
hon. gent, had given notice on a former 
night, and similar to these which had been 
agreed to in the year 1789 ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
substance was exactly the same as he bad 
already stated ^to the House, with an ex¬ 
ception probably as to some of the Limi¬ 
tations. 4s he had already said, he should 

n ose that the Limitations be confined 
le period of twelve months, and be¬ 
sides these, there would be regulations as 
to the custody and management of the 
Xing's person. In his view of the case, 
iAe Limitations" ought to be restricted to 
•l^/months, regulating it, however, in this 
manner, that six weeks of this period must 
^elapse during the meeting of parliament. 
The distinct and specific Limitations to be 
proposed would tiot appear oa the face of 
the Resolutions. It would only be mdb- 


tioned in them, that the Restrictions were 
to exist for a time to be limited, and in the 
Bill itself would the precise nature and ex¬ 
tent of the Limitations appear, or be spe¬ 
cified. 

Mr. Tierney asked, whether any excep¬ 
tions were to be -introduced ihto the Re¬ 
striction alluded to by the right hon. gent, 
as to the granting»of Peerages and Pen¬ 
sions ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
purposed introducing an ejHception as to 
naval or military ofiicers, whom it might 
be deemed expedient to reward for any 
signal service or achievement. 

Mr. Adam wished to know, if the regu¬ 
lations as to the King's Houshold were to 
be the same as those agreed to in the year 
1789? 

The Chancellor of 'the Exchequer answered, 

I that they were the same, with the excep- 
ception that they, as well as all the other 
Restrictions, were limited to 12 months. 

The House adjourned till Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, December 31. 

[Conference with the Commons.! The 
Earl of Liverpool moved, That a Mes¬ 
sage be sent to the Commons, to acquaint 
them, that this House has agreed to the 
Resolutions communicated by the Com¬ 
mons at the late Conference; and also 
that this House desires a Conference with 
the CuinmonB, to be held forthwith in the 
Painted Chamber;" which was ordered 
accordingly, the masters in chancery were 
sent to the House of Commons with the 
said Message. On the return of the mes¬ 
sengers, they reported,That the Commons 
had agreed to hold the Conference with 
their lordships as desired. 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved. 
That a deputation be appointed to manage 
the Conference with the Commons on the 
part of their lordships, and accordingly, 
the Lord President, the Lord Privy Seal, 
the earls of Harcourt^ Liverpool, Glan» 
dore and Harrowby, viscount Wentworth, 
the bishop of Killala, and lord Walsing- 
bam, were appointed for that purpose; 
and the House adjourned during pleasure. 
On the return of the Deputation, the 
House resumed ; and the Lord President 
(earl Camden) reported. That the Con¬ 
ference had been held wiih the Commons, 
and that their lordships' concurrence in 
the Resolutions had been duly communi* 
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cftttd Co the ManagerB on. the part of the 
House. 

Adjourned till Wednesday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday 9 December 31. 

[Conference with the Commons.] A 
Message was received from the Lords, in¬ 
timating that their lordships desired a 
present Conf<^rence with the House of 
Commons in the Painted Chamber, on the 
subject matter of the Conference held 
there between the two Houses on the 22d 
instant. The messengers having with- 
draw'n, it was ordered on the motion of 
Mr. Secretary Ryder, ** That the Hojise 
do agree to the required Conference; 
that a Committee be appointed to manage 
the same; and that the Lords’ messengers 
should be called in and acquainted there¬ 
with.’’ 

The messengers were accordingly called 
in, and addressed by the Speaker in the 
following words; "lam commanded to 
acquaint you, that this House does agree 
to the Conference as desired by the 
Lords.” 

The following members were appointed 
to form the Committee of Conference: 
Mr. Secretary Ryder, Mr. Spencer Stan¬ 
hope, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, the 
Solicitor General of Scotland, Mr. Ashley 
Cooper, Mr. Montague, Mr. Charles Long, 
sir J. Nicholl, sir Evan Nepean, lord 
George Thynne, Mr. Lygon, and Mr. R. 
Dundas. The Committee immediately 
went forth, and the Speaker informed the 
House that all other members were at li¬ 
berty to attend the Conference. 

On the return of the Committee, Mr. 
Spencer Stanhope, from the bar, informed 
the House that they had attended in the 
Painted Chamber, in conformity to their 
instructions, and had been informed by a 
Committee of the House of Lords, that 
their lordships had taken into considera¬ 
tion the Resolutions of the House of Com¬ 
mons, delivered to them on the 22nd inst. 
and had agreed to the same without any 
amendment. 

[Call of the House.] The order of the 
day,having been read, for calling over the 
names of the defaulters on the l^t Call of 
tbe House, the names of the defaulters, on 
the motion of tbe Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, were consequently called over. 
Most of the members answered in their 
places s others were ordered to attend at 
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a future pericMl; several were excused; 
and one, Mr. Owen, ordered to be taken 
into the custody of the Serjeant at ^ms. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as he did not conceive it necessary 
to delaj^the important discussion which ' 
was about to take place, by enforcing the 
Order for calling over the House, he would 
move to postpone the Call until Monday 
next.—Ordered. 

[State of the Nation—Resolutions 
RESPECTING THE Regency.] On the mo¬ 
tion of tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the order of the day having been read for 
the House tp resolve itself into a Commit¬ 
tee of the whole House to take into 
farther consideration the State of the Na¬ 
tion, and the Report of the Comniitiee 
appointed to confer with the Lords, having 
been referred to t[ie said Committee, the 
House resolved itself into the Committee, 
Mr. Lushington in the chair. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer addressed 
the chairman in substance as follows ;— 
Mr. Lushington, the Resolutions agreed ta 
on a former occasion by this Committee 
having now received the concurrence of 
the House of Lords-—1 mean the three Re¬ 
solutions, the first stating the present in¬ 
capacity of his Majesty to execute the 
functions of the executive government, the 
second declaring that it is the right and 
duty of both Houses of Parliament to take 
measures to supply the existing deficiency, 
and the third prescribing the mode, viz. 
by way of Bill, that should be adopted for 
this purpose—1 say, Sir, these Resolutions 
having been agreed to by both Houses, it 
only remains for this Committee to take 
into further consideration the particular 
measures which it may be expedient for 
them to adopt. On a former occasion. 
Sir, 1 explained the view which 1 enter¬ 
tained on this part of the subject. 1 stated 
that in my apprehension the Committee 
and the House would do well to conform^ 
as nearly as circumstances might render it 
reasonable to conform, to the course of 
proceeding which it was intended to carry 
into effect in the year 1788. 1 also stated 
that with that view of the subject it was 
my purpose to submit to the Committee 
Resolutions, by which his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales should be desired tdj 
take on himself the exercise of the royah 
functions, by which certain exceptions 
should be specified with regard to that 
exercise ; but by which it should be pro¬ 
vided, that those exceptions sliould be 
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atHfrltd only Tor a timo to bt limited. 1 
■tftfOd that those exceptions would be 
the power of c reatinf^ peers> and of grant¬ 
ing placet and pensinni for life, except 
such oflicet as are by law required to be 
granted for life, oi during good bgh&vionr, 
and I likewise staled that 1 should propose 
making a provision for the care and cus¬ 
tody of his Majesty^s person during his 
Indisposition, which provision would lead 
to vest that care and custody in her Ma> 
Jesty,. with the assistance of a Council to 
be formed according to the provisions of 
the Bill, which it is my intention to move 
for leave to bring in. The first consider¬ 
ation to which the attention of the Com¬ 
mittee must be directed, is the Resolution 
respecting the authority to be given to his*^ 
royal highness the Prince of Wales. That 
Resolution 1 will now read. 

** Resolved, That it is. the opinion of this 
Committee, that for the purpose of pro- 
*• riding for the exercise of the royal au- 
** thority during the continuance of his 
** Majesty’s illness, in such manner, and 
to such extent, as the present circum- 
** stances, and the urgent concerns of the 
** nation appear to require, it is expedient 
that his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, being resident within the realm, 
^ shall be empowered to exercise and ad- 
** minister the royal authority, according 
to the laws and constitution of Great 
Britain, in the name, and on the behalf 
of his Majesty, and under the style and 
title of Regent of the Kingdom ; and to 
" use, execute, and perform, in the name 
** and on the behalf of his Majesty, nil 
*• authorities, prerogatives, acts of govern- 
** ment, and administration of the same, 
that belong to the King of this realm to 
** use, execute, and perform, according to 
the law thereof, subject to such limita- 
** tions and exceptions as shall be pro- 
« vided.” 

In laying before the Committee, this or 
any other Resolution, it is material that 1 
should endeavour to separate the points 
which are likely to create a difference of 
opinion, from those in which it is proba¬ 
ble that we may be unanimous. In this 
view of the subject, from what 1 have 
thyself heard, and from what 1 have cof- 
lected from others, 1 think I may assume 
* tiiere exists no difference of opinion, 
on ihe propriety of requesting his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales to become 
the Regent 1 think. Sir, from what I 
hare observed, that I may assume, that it 
docs not occur to any of the gentleiden 
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opposite, to advise that hia royal faightieia 
should have any Council associated With 
him in the Regency. 'The difference of 
opinion which may be expected to take 
place will probably arise from those points 
in the pro^sition which 1 am about to 
submit to you, that lead to the restrictioi^ 
of the royal authority in the hands of the 
Regent; and to those points, therefore, I 
shall particularly direct the attention of 
the Committee. The questions which we 
have to consider and to determine are 
these Avhether or not .it is right to 
admit of any Restrictions on the royal 
authority, when placed in the hands of the 
Regent ? If it be determined that any 
Restrictions are proper, whether the Re¬ 
strictions which I propose, or some other 
Restrictions, be preferable ? Lastly, if the 
Restrictions which 1 propose, or any other 
Restrictions, be adopted, whether those 
Restrictions should have any period, and 
if so, what period of limitation ? On these 
three questions. Sir, I apprehend that the 
discussion of this evening will hinge. 
With respect to the first question, whether 
or not it is right to admit of any Restric¬ 
tions on the royal authority when placed 
in the hands of the Regent ? 1 trust that 
the Committee will, as well as on every 
other occasion in the course of this im¬ 
portant business, constantly keep in mind 
the nature of the duty which we have to 
perform. We are called upon. Sir, to 
provide, not for a vacant throne, but for 
a temporary suspension of the exercise of 
the royal authority—a suspension which we 
have reason to flatter ourselves may not 
be long protracted, and which there can 
be little doubt will be ultimately put- an 
end to by the restoration of his Majesty’s 
health. From this viotv of the subject 
naturdly arises the consideration what 
ought to be the power entrusU d to the Re¬ 
gent under such circumstances, and during 
a period of the suspension of the royiil 
authority, which we are justified in 
being sanguine, enough to believe will 
not be of extended duration. There arc 
two important objects to which our atten¬ 
tion must be drawn. The fust to provide 
for the security of the kingdom, by estab¬ 
lishing an effective administration of puh« 
lie affairs, and giving to the exercise of the 
royal functions in the bands of the Regent 
an energy end extent sufficient to guacd 
the interests of the country entrusted to 
him. Ti e second object, of an import 
tance nearly equal to the other —to pro¬ 
vide for the removal of every possible 
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obstacle to the restoration of his Majesty 
40 kingly power ; and not oiv^y to secure 
the certainty bf his Majesty^s resumption 
of that power,' but to provide, as far as 
human^ foresight can provide, for his re¬ 
suming it without any embarrassments 
which might^bo created in the interval of 
suspension. As far as "we can. Sir, we 
nittst reconcile these two objects. Where 
the 00*=^ appenrs incompatible with the 
other, we miH^- wave the expectation of 
uniting them, a\)d in those cases it will be¬ 
come our duty to give the preference 
wliere it is due. In the discussions which 
have already place on this pubjpet 

the jet of the object ions whicli I have heard 
against the proj)o>cd restiictions of the 
royal authority in the hands of the Regent, 
appears to be the danger which the exe¬ 
cutive power will incur by the diminution 
of its energii^s, and of its means of acting 
for the public benefit. I apprehend, how- , 
ever, that a due cotisidc raiion of the ar-! 
guments thi s adduced wilj tend to enforce I 
my second proposition, namely, the ne- | 
cessity of securing to his Majesty a return 
to power, and a rctuin unobstructed and 
unembarrassf d. Wq are irhposing the Re¬ 
strictions cn the Regent for a very limited 
period ;—fora twelvemonth and a fraction, 
to provide that the limitations shall not ex¬ 
pire until parliament shall have been six 
weeks sitting. But, Sir, with respect to 
his Majesty, I trust we may happily con¬ 
template tliat Providence has in store for 
him many years of happy reign. In pro¬ 
viding therefore, that the kingly power 
shall not be affected during its suspen¬ 
sion, we probably secure the efficiency 
of the executive authority for a much 
longer period than that to which the Re¬ 
strictions on the Regent will apply. The 
Restrictions on the Regent wdll extend to 
little more than a twelvemonth, but ift'vi 
return of his Majesty to power be embar¬ 
rassed, the inconvenience may be of much 
longer duration ; and that weakness in the 
executive authority will he produced which 
the gentlemen opposite so loudly and pro¬ 
perly deprecate. Wc must feel. Sir, that 
tlie duty which has devolved upon us, 
arises -simply ,and exclusively out of the 
necessity of the case. What is necessary 
we are authorised to do. What is not ne- 
rcssary we are not authorised to do. As 
has been ably said, " the power which ne¬ 
cessity give.s necessity limits.” We must 
look at the nature of the Necessity, and we 
shall find that it is not more our duly than 
interest not to go beyond the iieces- 
roL. xvru. 


sity of the case. I apprehend also. Sir, 
that acting with these views we must act 
on a general consul era? ton of the sotyecr. 
We must not regarcl individual character. 
We must not think of the Prince, but w(S 
must only coiisidcr that we are called on 
to provide a Regency in the person of a 
Prince. We mu-^t not be drawn aside by 
any high and just estimation of the cha¬ 
racter of his Royal Highness. We should 
act most unwisel}^ and most weakly, if in 
the performance of a great act of legisla¬ 
tion, we were to found our proceedings on 
particular circumstances, and’not on ge¬ 
neral principles. To general .principles 
parliament has ever thought it its dutv to 
refer on occasions like the present, Yfhe- 
ther a Regency has been appointed during 
the illness, or during the infancy, of the 
Monarch, or any other occasion, it lias al¬ 
most always been accompanied with a 
qualification of pQwer. There is scarcely 
a case in our history in which the royal 
authority has been conferred on a Regent 
without some restraint or limitation. 1 
certainly do not mean Restrictions precise¬ 
ly similar to those now proposed* They 
have been of a different description, bqt 
in most cases infinitely more inexpedient, 
)vhen considered with reference to the pre¬ 
sent necessity. 1 refer to them merely to 
establish my position, that the general 
usage of parliament has not been to con¬ 
sider the limitation of the powers of tins 
Ilegrnt as insulting to the Regent, degrad¬ 
ing to the monarchy, or dangerous to the 
constitution. That usage and that prin¬ 
ciple being established, it follows for the 
Committee to consider what particular 
Restriction it is which ought to be provided. 
The general proposition that has been ad¬ 
vanced by the gentlemen opposite is, that 
we endanger the royal authority and con¬ 
stitution, by cramping the powder of the 
Regent. Tlvis proposition extends to Re¬ 
strictions cF any kind and of any duration. 
Let Ha sec, therefore. Sir, whether cases 
may not be stated in which to give a Re¬ 
gent the full and complete exercise of the 
royal authority, would be to do a very pre¬ 
cipitate and a very mad thing. Suppose, 
for instance, we were now to provide for 
a Regency during the infancy of a mo¬ 
narch ; in infancy which might expire in 
a month or six weeks. Urgent public af¬ 
fairs might reejuire that the Regal Functions 
should be discharged during that period by 
a Regent. Would it enter into auj^ man's 
mind that for such a limited period astliat 
which J have inciuioutd, the whole au- 
•21 ’ 
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thofity of the orown should devolve on 
including in it the power of 
creating peers, of granting places and pen¬ 
sions for life, or of doing any other act 
not immediately necessary ? Would any 
man propose such an absurdity ? Certainly 
we are not in a situation to contemplate 
any thing like a satisfactory certainty» 
that six weeks ader the Bill which I mean 
to propose shall l)e passed, the necessity 
' for it may expire ; but, at the same time, 
there is no ground absolutely to conclude 
that the ,tiecessity will continue longer. 
Taking into our consideration the time 
which must elapse in the progress of the 
Bill, before it can pass into a law, I con¬ 
tend that no man is entitled to lay such 
gloomy colours on the picture, as to pro¬ 
nounce the event impossible. It follows, 
therefore, that that which would he unrea¬ 
sonable in the case whicii 1 have imagin¬ 
ed, would be unreasonable io the present 
case, as Che periods of the termination of 
the necessity, in both instances might pro¬ 
bably be the same, Ail that I have 
hitherto urged. Sir, applies to the expe- 
d iency of some limitation or other. 1 am 
not now arguing the particular restriction. 
Jt will be for the House, in a future stage of 
the business, to consider the precise nature 
and extent of the restrictions. It may 
appear to some^I own I have no imme¬ 
diate view of the kind—that the restric¬ 
tions on one part of the Regent’s power 
should continue for one time, and the re- 
strictiou on another part of his power for 
another time; because to those persons it 
may not appear necessary that the restric¬ 
tions should be equally extended in dura¬ 
tion. I^pprehejid, Sir, that it is not ne¬ 
cessary for me at present to enter much 
into detail as to the nature of the restric¬ 
tions which 1 propose to recommend, nor 
does it appear to me to be necessary to say 
much on my abstaining from proposing a 
council to aid the Regent, or any other 
such limitations of his authority. How¬ 
ever proper such restraints might be at 
other times, I apprehend that in a time of 
war especially, it is infinitely preferable 
to impose a restriction on the power in 
the hands of the Regent in particular in- 
atances only, rather than by the appoint¬ 
ment of a cooncil to restrict that power 
l^ierally. fa the years 1788 and 1789, 
/Bi ^fiod. Sir, to which I tuhre so often re¬ 
ferred^ end to the proceedings in which, 
in my individoal judgment, I bow as to 
great autborily^ it was intended to restrain 
dim exeictte cif ibose ymry prerogatives on 
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which it is my intention at present to pro* 
pose restrictions. But there is a material 
difference in the two propositions! the 
cause of which I am anxious to explain. 
1 repeat. Sir, that 1 look to the autoority 
of the period to which 1 have alluded with 
the greatest reverence. I recollect whose 
judgment, whose abilities, and whose cha¬ 
racter presided over the transactions of 
those days; and although I do not expect 
the unanimous concurrence of those who 
hear me, in the opinion, 1 am nevertheless 
persuaded that from the circumstance of 
the plan being proposed afler great deli¬ 
beration, by the illustrious individual by 
whom it was proposed, the general pre¬ 
sumption of the pountry is so much in fa- 
vous of the following such a high autho¬ 
rity in the present instance, that it is much 
more necessary for me to say why 1 depart 
from the plan of 1788 in any one instance, 
than why 1 adopt it in general. I shall 
therefore state the grounds which induce 
me to depart from the plan of I78S; I 
mean that part which relates to the limit¬ 
ations of the restrictions. In 1788, the 
Bill originally contained no Jiinitation of 
the restrictions. Before it passed, how¬ 
ever, a limitation was introduced, to the 
extent of three years, in Ihe restriction on 
granting peerages, if I were asked why 
no limitation on the restrictions existed in 
the Bill of 1788 except to that which 1 
have mentioned, 1 would reply, that 1 ap¬ 
prehend it was because at that time there 
prevailed such a complete ignorance ns to 
the nature of his Majesty’s disorder, and 
as to the probability of its duration, that 
those who imagined that bis Majesty 
would recover at all, were 'considered as 
sanguine in the extreme. Although Dr. 
Willis and other medical men expressed 
their expectation that that recovery might 
take place at no very distant period, yet 1 
am confident that those who recollect with 
me that period, will remember that the 
general impression on Ihe public fhind 
was, that his Majesty’s case, if not wholly 
hopeless, was nearly so. So indefinite was 
the expectation of recovery, that the pe¬ 
riod at which the restrictions on the Re¬ 
gent were to terminate, was left entirely 
undefined; and it was understood, that 
during the course of the Itegency, it might 
become a subject of parliamentary consi¬ 
deration, whether the restrictions on the 
power of the Regent should be taken off 
or continued. The Committee will, how¬ 
ever, feel tue great distinction between the 
power of parliament to review this subject 
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•I the period when Ibe resirictions expire, 
and at a period when they itill continue. 
In the latter case, the three branches of 
the legislature must conetr in putting an 
end to the restrictions; in the former they 
must concur in restoring them. It is pro* 
bable that the limitation on the granting 
of peerages in the year 1788, arose from 
the apprehensions that the jealousy of tbe 
Lords might otherwise secure the continue 
ance of the restricrions during the whole 
period of tbe Regency; but if we limit the 
restrictions to twel?e months, when thue 
twelve months have elapsedi that restric¬ 
tion, and ail other restrictions, will expire, 
unless every branch of the legislature con¬ 
curs in providing for their continuance. 
This, Sir, is a material distinction between 
the present plan and that of 17S8. I have 
been led to think that the duration of the 
restrictions which I recommend is not un¬ 
reasonable. It appears, by a reference to 
the testimony of all the physicians, that in 
their opinion, the best criterion of the pro¬ 
bable continuance of his Majesty’s disor¬ 
der is a consideration of what took place 
CHI former unhappy occasions of a similar 
nature. On that view of the subject, 
coupled with the' alteration that, in the 
opinion of the physicians, the increased 
age of the royal patient mav occasion in 
the period of his recovery, 1 ground my 
proposition. It appears to me, that if the 
House should agree to limit the restrictions 
to twelve months, they will alFord his Ma¬ 
jesty a much longer period than that oc¬ 
cupied by his recovery in any former case; 
they will give him whatever may be ad¬ 
vantageous in the change of seasons, they 
will allow a latitude suilicient, but not too 
extensive. 1 am very ready to admit that 
on this subject there may be a difference 
of opinion. Some gentlemen may think 
that the period of limitation ought to be 
longer, others that it ought to be much 
shorter. This, however, seems to be esta¬ 
blished, that for a certain period, we should 
ingraft into tlie Bill a limitation of the 
restrictions. There may be some, who, 
agreeing in the valOe of restrictions at a 
former period, may conceive, that what in 
1788 was advisable, is, from the change 
of circumstances, not wise, expedient or 
even admissible at the present moment. 
Nothing, however, of change of circum¬ 
stances occurs to me. Sir, except wiiat 
may arise from the maturer age of his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales ; from 
the present being a time of war instead of 
being a time of peace, and from any sup¬ 


posed alteratioi^ in the temper of the peo- 
^ple, which may render it necessary to‘ 
guard the royal authority with peculiar 
vigilance at a time when attempts may be 
anticipated to diminish its extent. Let us 
consider these circumstances.—-And firsts 
with regard to the maturer age of bis royal 
biglmess, it surely cannot be maintained 
that in 1788, when the Prince was 26 or 27 
years of age/there could be any doubt of the 
propriety of 'intrusting his royal highness 
with tbe royal authority onahe score of 
bis youth, when it is considered, that had 
there been a demise of the crown his royal 
highness would have been fully entitled to 
that authority. Nor does in my mind the 
difference between peace and war, make 
any difference in the question before us. 
1 allow that there are prerogatives which 
may be restrained in peace with less in¬ 
convenience than in war, but those prero¬ 
gatives are not* of the number which I 
propose to restrain. Is there any reason 
because we happened to be at war, that 
the Regqnt should for the next twelve 
months be enabled to make as many peers, 
and to grant as many places and pensions 
for life as he pleases ? Is there any thing 
in the nature of war, which demands that 
the Regent should exercise this power ^ 
That the Regent should possess complete 
controul over the army ; that he should 
possess complete controul (as far as the 
royal authority extends) over the public 
purse; that he should possess generally 
ail the great prerogatives of the crown; 
that he should be enabled to dissolve parlia¬ 
ment, if the dissolution of parliament would 
iihpartgreatercfficiencytohisgovernment, 
all these are positions which I admit, and 
for which indeed I am ready to contend ; 
but with the power of making peers, the 
war has nothing to do beyond that for 
wiiich 1 have already Slated I shall propose 
to provide. In war, cases certainly may 
occur in which the House and the public 
might lament that an instant opportunity^ 
w^as not adorded of conferruig a mark of 
distinguished honour on the hero of an 
achievement, who might, perhaps, notljve 
to enjoy it if it were postponed for a 
twelvemonth. Amidst the brilliant and 
important efforts of our navy and afmj, 
some action may occur in which it may be 
most desirable injpiediately to reward the 
gallant commander under whom it may be 
performed, who may* perliaps be wounded 
on the ocean or in the field, and who, if 
the honour be withheld for a twelvemonth, 
nay expire ere he receive it as the solace 
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of his'deparilncf li/'e. With respect to the 
cousiJeraiioiis, Sir, namely, the 
danger-ari&ii)g to the executive govern¬ 
ment from those who may be presumed 
more or less disposed to attempt the dimi¬ 
nution of the royal authority, 1 confess 
that ! hSVe not the least apprehension on 
that ground. I contend, that if any things 
c.)uld render it impossible that this or the 
other House of Parliament should receive 
with countenance or favour any attempt 
to abridge the royal power, it would be 
more 'especially the restiictions of that 
power which it is proposed for a time to 
impose. I think it would be the unani- 
mpus sentiment that at such a period any 
proposition of that nature ought to be 
po«^tponed. 1 am persuaded that no one 
would wish to attack the royal authority, 
at a time when the crown did not possess 
all the energies necessary to its mainte¬ 
nance and di fence. I trhst therefore, Sir, 
I have proved, that the assertion of a 
change »n circumstances since the year 
17fe8 jusiifies a change in our proceedings 
is uid’ounded, ^nd Uiat there is not uuy 
thing in our domestic or foreign relations 
which renders necessary any deviation 
f.'om the estahiished precedent. I inaiii- 
tain that there are no particular ohjeciions 
to the plan at pre«eiU proposed, but ihal 
the objections to the plan al present pio- 
posed were equally cogent whrii advAiu ed 
against the plan of J788. 1 come nuw, 

Sir, to consider the ohjeciions made to 
every diminution of theioyai prerogative 
in the hand> of the Regent. The argu¬ 
ment is.’thatue are not to presume the 
existence of any picrogativt, which is not 
necessary for the benefit of the peoph, 
and, that if neccstary for lii.it puipose, it 
ought not to be lunitid or reslrainrd,— 
But can any thing be so excruvugAiii ua to 
contend that because a preu»gativ» is 
eventually necessary fur the benufiiof the 
people, that it cannot be limited for the 
period I have mentioned without injuiy? 
C.in any thing be so extravagant os*lo coa- 
lend that because tho crown ought not to 
be stripped of its power of making peers, 
that power may not be limited lor 4 short 
period, when the royal auihtuity is iu the 
hands of a Regent’? Let 11 . a gue the 
case retrospectively. Dus iog the last four 
years, that is during the ptrlod that the 
present administration liad been in office, 
with the exception of peers created for 
naval and military services, only two new 
peers had been made ! What just reason, 
therefore, can there be for supposing thi^t 
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the constitution and the country will be 
endangered, if no peers were allowed to 
be created for the next twelv^ months ? 
Again, during'the administration which 
preceded us, and whichn-emained in clTiCtt 
a yeivr, eleven or twelve peers were made. 

1 do not allege this as an impropriety; I 
never heard it alledged as an impropriety; 
but I mention it Xo show the probability, 
that in the event of another change of ad¬ 
ministration (if another change should take 
place) a large creation of peers might be 
recommended. Is this desirable ? It has 
been insinuated, Sir, by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, that it was by no 
means clear that myself and my colleagues 
had any merit in this absliriencc from the 
creation of peers, but that it was probable 
that his Majesty, observing how the power 
had been exercised, had determined for 
the future to take it into his own keeping, 
and not to allow such a number of peers to 
be made. Those who assumed this ground, 
had no right to assume it. But it makes 
good for my argument; for it his Majesty 
thought proper to take this power into his 
own keeping, and to resist the further crea¬ 
tion of jiccrs, v^hcre will be the e\pediciicy 
of omitting to provide, in the proposed 
bill, against the abuse of an authority 
winch his Majesty is so de.'>irous should 
not be abused r 1 tieny, however, the as¬ 
sumption. The opinion of his Majesty 
concurring with that of his advisers, has 
led to the abstinent use which has been 
made of this part of the royal prerogative. 
There is surely good ground to provide 
that this precaution, which has existed for 
four years, and it may be easily supposed 
not without substantial reasons, shall not 
be destroyed in four months. The ho¬ 
nourable gentlemen opposite have said, 
that tlie plan which 1 propose is degrad¬ 
ing to the monarchy and disrespectful to 
the ilJu'-hious personages who are imme¬ 
diately concerned. How? Can it be said 
that, any restiictions of ihe description 
which 1 propose, introduced for the pur¬ 
pose'of preserving to ihe monarch his 
rights Oil his restoration to health, is de- 
grad in cr to his Majesty? Is the anxiety 
of |)arilament that nothing should be done 
to interfere with his Majesty's power on 
his recovery disrespectful, or does it evince 
any thing -but the lively ihlercst which 
parliament lakes in the monarch as well 
as ill the monarchy ? Still more strongly 
do I deny the imputation of intended dis¬ 
respect towards bis royal highness the 
Prince of Wales* Bywhrom, Sir, is this 
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imputed ? Is it by those who svi*e so fond 
of tsilking of the love of liberty,' and of 
the dsgiger of trusting uncontrolled power 
in the hands of ai^yjndivfdual? Is it to 
be endured, tliat we are now to be told by 
these men, that when power is placed 
in the hands of an oiTicer, it is an in¬ 
sult to the officer to provide that the 
power shall not be abused ? What is 
the nature of the trust? Doubtless the 
prerogatives of the Crown are placed 
in the hands of the crown as a trust for the 
people. They will be placed in the hands 
of the Regent as a trust for the people too; 
but they will also be placed in his hands 
as a trust for his Majesty. We are called 
upon to make provision that both trusts 
shall be duly executed. We are called 
upon to restrain the mal-exercise of both. 
Sir, I am ready to push this argument to 
any extent. If a reference be made to the 
principle that the King can do no wrong, 
if that princii>le be extended to the declara¬ 
tion that the Prince of Wales can do no 
wrong, I Mill ask in reply, if they may 
not both be ill advised. Give me leave to 
say, Sir, that when we are told, as w’e have 
lately been, that in consequence of the 
age of his Majesty, the state of his sight, 
and other circumstances rendering it de¬ 
sirable for him to live in a more retired ! 
manner thin that by which he formerly 
nsoil to gratify his affectionate subjects, 
the people may not be perfectly satisfied 
of the actual recovery of his Majesty 
whenoter that recovery may happily take 
place—give me leave to say. Sir, that when 
we are told tins, it is proper we should re¬ 
flect very seriously’^ on the steps which w'e 
ought to pursue. Every man will take 
care how he acts on such a consideration 
of the subject. But it is possible that such 
an opinion as that to whicli 1 have alluded 
may enter the minds of those wdiose pro¬ 
vince it may be to advise the Regent, and 
it is possible that the Regent may be in¬ 
duced by such opinions not to give credit 
to the recovery of his Majesty. I stale 
this, Sir, only as a possible case, which if 
Parliament did not contemplate they would 
not do their duty.—We are called upon 
to provide such regulations as may make 
the resumption of power by the King easy, 
and the exercise of that power, when re¬ 
sumed, unembarrassed.—*-(A cry of hear, 
hear! from the Opposition benches.)—No 
clamour. Sir, shall ever induce me to re¬ 
tract this opinion; no clamour iliall induce 
me to abstain from proclaiming it as a con¬ 
sideration of the highest importance, to 


which our attention should be peculiarly 
directed, and from which we should not 
be deterred by any apprehension that our 
molives may 4)e misinlerpreted. With 
this vifcw of the subject, it seems to me to 
be incumbent, that while we give the 
power, we should give it in such a manner 
as to show to the Officer to whpm it is 
given that it is not his own authority, 
but that he is a trustee for anotheri In 
every case of regency, but more particu¬ 
larly where the Regent is the next sue** 
ccssor to the crown, it is the indispensible 
duty of Parliament to mark that the powder 
is not the Regent’s but the King’s. It is 
therefore, Sir, that I think that while the 
Regent diould be armed with all these pre- 
j rogatives beneficial to the subject—that 
I while he should be strong in those re- 
' spects, he should be weak for any thing 
which, by misatjvice, might thwart the 
restoration of his M«ajesty to power, or 
might thwart the exercise of that poiver 
when resumed. I shall propose, therefore. 
Sir, the following Resolutions 

" That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
'' tee, that, for a time to be limited, the 
' " power so to be given to his royal high-' 
j ness the Prince of Wales shall not ex- 
I tend to the granting of any Rank or Dig- 
“ nity of tho Peerage of the realm to any 
person whatever, except such person or 
" persons as may perform some singular 
" naval or military achievement. 

" That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
** tec, that, for a time to be limited, the 
said power shall not extend- to the grant- 
** ing of any Office whatever in Reversion, 
** or to the granting of any office, salary, 
" or premium, for any other term than 
“ during his Majesty’s pleasure, except 
such offices aii are by law required to 
" be granted Tor life or during good beha- 
“ viour.'’ 

I apprehend. Sir, that as I lie same gene¬ 
ral reasoning applies to the fast Resolution 
as to that which respects the Peerage, I 
need not trouble the House by urging any 
tiling further on the subject. There has 
been an alteration in the law^ since the year 
1788 , with respect to his Majesty’s per¬ 
sonal and private property, which renders 
it necessary to change the nature of Uic 
Resolution on that subject. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of the Resolution agreed to in 1788 , 
I propose the following 

That it is the opinion ofthisCommittee, 
** that such parts of his Majesty’s private 
Property as are not vested in trustees 
shall be vested in trustees for the benefit 
of his Majesty/* 
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• 'tKe particular provisions for carr 3 ring 
this Resolution into ei&ctf will be detailed 
in the Bill which it is my intention to sub¬ 
mit to the House. They of course be 
aflccted by the Act of 1796, to which I 
have already dlloded.—I have now. Sir, 
smd all that it seems to me to be necessary 
to epty with respect to die four first Resolu- 
tioiM. If I tbou^t it probable that we 
should go into »e consideration of the 
fifth Resolution this evening, I would state 
my aeotliiients upon it. However, it does 
not-seem tb me likely that we shall do so, 
and I think it would be belter to alistaiu at 
present from any such statement. (Go on! 
Go on! from the Opposition Benches.) 
As a wish has been expressed by the gen¬ 
tlemen V>n the other side that 1 would pro¬ 
ceed, I will state my views generally—not 
particularly, because I repeat that I do not 
think it probable we shall enter into a dis¬ 
cussion on this part of the subject to night. 
The Resolution relates to the royal house 
hold; it will be as fellows:— 

That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
tee, that the care ot' his Majesty’s royal 
person, during the continuance of his 
** Majesty's illness, shall be committed to 
the care of the Queen’s most excellent 
f' Majesty; and that, for a time to be 
limited, her Afajesty shall have the 
^ power to remove firom, and to nominate 
and appoint such persons as she shall 
** think proper, to the several offices in his 
Mi^esty’s household ; and to dispose, 
^ order, and manage all other matters and 
things relating to the care of his Majes- 
** ty’s royal person, during the time afore- 
" said ; and that, for the better enabling 
her Majesty to discharge this important 
task, it is also expedient that a Council 
** shall be appointed to advise and assist 
her Majesty in the several matters afore- 
said ; and with power, from time to time, 
as they may see cause, to examine, upon 
oktb, the physicians and others attending 
** hia Majesty’s person touching the state 
'' ef his Majesty’s health, and all matters 
" relative thereto.” 

The Committee will see. Sir, from this 
Resolution, that the care of his Majesty’s 
person is to be committed, as of course 
jgrery ope will conceive it ought to be 
jHimmiUed, to her Majesty the Queen dur¬ 
ing the continuance of the Regency; but 
that her Majesty's power over the house¬ 
hold if 0 be limitM, with a view to the 
same cookulerstions as those whicli in¬ 
duced the propose limitations in the oilier 
resolutioM. Some variation may, pro¬ 


bably, with advantage, take place in the 
appointment of the Council to advise and 
assist her Majesty. In the former Bill, 
four persons were appointed for that pur¬ 
pose; some of whom were specified by 
name, and others by the offices which they 
held in the household; the consequence 
of which was, that those of the latter de¬ 
scription, being removeable at pleasure, the 
council was rendered not permanent. It 
appears to me expedient to correct this 
evil, although it is not necessary to intro¬ 
duce in the Resolution the names of the 
individuals, whom I shall propose in the 
Bill. If the provision by which her Ma¬ 
jesty is to have the controul of thq house¬ 
hold were to be a permanent arrangement, 
it might possibly be open to some^ objec¬ 
tion ; but when it is considered that twelve 
months will be the utmost extent of its 
continuance, and that we may fairly in¬ 
dulge a hope of its speedier termination— 
when we also consider the nature of the 
household, and a variety of peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances connected with it—I am sure 
the Committee will revolt at the idea of 
adopting any measure by which, if his 
Majesty should recover in six weeks after 
the passing of the Bill, he will find that 
the controul of the household has been re¬ 
moved. With respect therefore to the 
controul of the household, whatever may 
be the future arrangements of parliament, 
all that the Committee are now called 
upon to agree to is, that for a limited time 
that controul shall be in her Majesty’s 
hands. With respect to that part of the 
fifth Resolution, which relates to the care 
of his Majesty's person, there can he no 
doubt that during the continuance of the 
Regency that trust will be allowed to re¬ 
main with the royal personage in whom, 
by the resolution, it will be vested. At 
the expiraiion therefore of the period of 
imitation parliament will iloubtlcss take 
some steps on the subject. For although 
it may not be advisable that after the ex¬ 
piration of that limitation her Majesty 
should retain the controul over the whole 
of the househoU^ yet some arrangement 
will be necessary with respect to the im¬ 
mediate establishment of their Majesties. 
This, however, is a subject, the detail of 
which may be more advantageously en¬ 
tered upon at a future period than at the 
present moment. At the present moment, 
we have only to decide, whether or not 
her Miyesvy shall, for a time to be limited, 
have the controul of the royal household, 
f, according to the opinion of the. gentle- 
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men opposite, no power wbateter over the 
household should be vested in her Majesty, 
the consequence would be, that if his Ma« 
jesty were to recover a fortnight after the 
passing of the Bill, he would find his house* 
hold deranged, and his whole domestic es¬ 
tablishment subverted. 1 am persuaded, 
therefore, that parliament will be of opi¬ 
nion that the royal power over the house¬ 
hold should be continued for a given 
f>eriod. I confess. Sir, that if there is any 
part of the provisions of the plan of 1788, 
which I am more particularly anxious to 
carry into eifcct than another, it is that 
pan of them which respects the domestic 
arrangements of his Majesty^s houshold. 
It would he most ungracious when, after 
experiencing the blessings of his Majesty's 
reign for years, Parliament in 1788 
adopted a provision on this subject similar 
to that which 1 propose, but without limit, 
a provision to which they were prompted 
by respect for his Majesty's character, 
and tenderness for his' Majesty's feelings. 

1 say, Sir, it would be most ungenerous, 
were his Majesty to recover at a short 
period from the present, and on a com¬ 
parison of what it was intended to do in 
1788 W'ith what had been done in 1811, to 
be led to conclude that the last QQ years 
of his life had diminished rather than in¬ 
creased the attaclimcnt of his subjects. I 
freely admit that this consideration ought 
not to have any weight if opposed by any 
great constitutional objection to the mea¬ 
sure ; but if no constitutional objection 
existed in 1788, no constitutional objection 
can exist at present; and surely. Sir, we 
cannot be less anxious at the present than 
at the former period, to act on principles 
of the most delicate attention to the feel¬ 
ings of our beloved monarch, and to spare 
him the mortification uf finding that it had 
not been thought proper to treat him with 
all the conskTeration to whjch he had 
formerly been considered entitled. 

'Fhe first Resolution was then read by the 
Clrairninn; upon which. 

The Honourable WtUiam Itomhe in ris¬ 
ing expressed his inability to follow 
the right hon. gent, through the more 
minute parts of his able speech, but felt it 
to be his duty to submit some observa¬ 
tions upon the generaj principles involved 
in this great question to the consideration 
of the House. The right hon. gent, had 
now opened the plan, under which he 
proposed to commit, during the incapaci¬ 
ty of his Majesty, to his royal higliness 
the Prince of Wales the government of 


these realms; and it was for Parliament 
to decide howfarlhat plan was expedient,. 
or whether it was such as could with pro¬ 
priety be adopted. With respect to those 
functions derived under the King, but in 
the exercise of which he had no imme¬ 
diate concern, such as the administration 
of justice in the courts of law, it was evi¬ 
dent that the royal authority had suffered 
no diminution, and that the powers of the 
executive were in their full force and 
vigonr; but wliere the mind of Majesty 
was to be applied, where the personal judg¬ 
ment of the Sovereign was to be called 
into action, there the executive was in¬ 
complete, and those powers were dead and 
gone, and dormant to as great an extent 
as would result even from the demisd of 
the King. The question now, therefore, 
before the Committee was, whether they 
w'ould supply those powers in a complete 
and efficient manAer, or in the mode pro¬ 
posed by the right hon. sent. With 
respect to the precedent of 1788, upon 
which so much had been said, and to 
\^hich so much authority had been as¬ 
cribed, he must say, that having never 
been carried into effiect, it wanted the great 
sanction of all authority, it wantea the 
sanction which every precedent should 
have, that of experience. It was in reali¬ 
ty no precedent, and be was convinced 
that had it been carried into effect at that 
period, the consequences would have been 
found to be most injurious to the country. 
But Should any gentleman from defer¬ 
ence to the characters of the eminent 
men qf that day, and more particularly 
to that of the distinguished individual 
with whom it originated, be inclined to 
look to it with more respect, they would 
do well to consider the times that had 
passed over in the interval, and the differ¬ 
ent circumstances in whi( h the country 
stood, and stands respectively at the two 
diflerent periods. It was not enough in 
describing that difference, to say with the 
right hon. gent., that we were then in a 
state of peace, and now in a state of war, 
^and here he must beg to remark that 
there was a reprehensible levity in the 
right hon. gent.'s manner upon this part 
of the subjeci, which he thought but if! 
accorded with its nature and importance} 
the country was then not only in a state 
of peace, but of internal tranquilli^ and 
safety; now it was engaged in foreign 
war, oppressed with internal dissatiifiic- 
tion, surrounded with peril and with dan¬ 
ger. Such the ^situation in vrhich 
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they were called upon to^ constitute 
limited Regency; but let gentlemen put 
it to their own niiiids, then, whether, 
under such circumstances, a proposition 
of that'^ind could with propriety be ac¬ 
ceded to; and with respect to the pre¬ 
cedent of 17SS, so much but so unde¬ 
servedly relied on, lot them reflect, wdie- 
ther, if the limited goveniniGnt then pro¬ 
jected had been cjrried into eflect, and 
bis Majesty had not happily recovered, 
that government would hitve had force or 
energy enough to weather the storm of the 
French Revolution. It w>is not neces¬ 
sary for him to speak here of ^he mea¬ 
sures adopted at tiiat period, or the alarm 
which was spread in consequence of that 
great event, men's minds were sufficiently 
made up on these points. There might 
have been, and he had no doubt that there 
were, many persons in that and in this 
countr}’, who believed- that the alarms 
whidi prevailed in this country, during 
the French Revolution, had no solid foun¬ 
dation, and were excited without any 
justiiiable cause; but there were also gen¬ 
tlemen who believed that there were real 
grounds for those alarms; and he would 
therefore put it to those gentlemen to 
say, if they believed that ilunng the pe¬ 
riod of those alarms we .shouid have been 
able to weather the storm with the arm 
of the royal prerogative so palsied ami 
weakened ? With respect to external 
danger at the present moment, he had not 
words to express his sense of it, and%s to 
domestic danger, though he had not much 
fear in general ol opinions that could be 
met with other opinions, he w as not with¬ 
out his apprehension. \Vhat were called 
jacobinical principles in the former in¬ 
stance—the refinements of philosophy, 
and the speculations of theorists which 
characterised that day, carried a sort of 
corrective in their ow'ii w ildness and ex¬ 
travagance; but the doctrines which w'cre 
now afloat were much more dangerous, 
because more specious and more seeming¬ 
ly constitutional. But after ail, why 
should Parliament entertain ^uch suspicions 
of his Royal Highness as were evident¬ 
ly to be in^rred from imposing suCh 
limitations? He did not moan to offer 
any personal eulogium upon that illus. 
irious Personage, agreeing, as he did, 
with the right hon. geht. in the impro¬ 
priety and irrelevancy of it upon the pre¬ 
sent occasion; but still he could not avoid 
saying, that he considered such suspicions 
fvholly onfounded and unnecessary. \Xhy 
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was that illustrious person to be deprived 
of the necessary power, for effectually 
exercising ihe royal prerogative? The 
right hon. gent, told them that he would 
vest him with all the powers of that pre¬ 
rogative, necessary to carry on external 
warj because the interests of the'country 
demand that he should have the most 
ample powers in that respect; but that it 
was otherwise in the internal iiianagemciit 
of the nation. Why did the right hon. gent, 
make this distinction ? Was not this a 
most dangerous doctrine? Are we not 
taught to consider the power of his Ma¬ 
jesty and that of the country as one and 
the same, and that the one assists and 
supports the other ? Are not the powers 
of liTs Majesty in external war materially 
influenced by the internal mana'gemeiit 
of the country ? V/ith respect to the 
power of creutiiig peers he differed very 
much from the right hon. geii^ The 
right hon. gent, had been careful to state 
the few creations'which had taken pla. e 
during his administration ; anrk he had 
i>e(m no less studious to point <>iit a period 
wliereiii he conceived the power of creat¬ 
ing pceis to have been abused. But he 
would contend that the instance bi<j'ight 
forward was by no means mi abuse of the 
loyal prerogative; and that these ere.a ions 
woie highly necessary and expedient. 
They were necessary to give to the House 
of Peers an accession of property and in¬ 
fluence corresponding to the growing 
pros[)erity of the nation. As to the dan¬ 
ger of bad advice being given to the 
Regent, he could see no reason for assum¬ 
ing that a Regent would be influenced 
by bad advisers any more than a King; 
and to his mind it appeared most clear, 
that any arguments, w hich applied in sup¬ 
port of the restrictions in the one case, 
w'ould equally apply in the other. 

As to the house hold establishment, 
which the right hon. gent. W'as at first 
unwilling to enter upon this evening, he 
w'ould say, that the officers of the house¬ 
hold are officers appointed for the purpose 
of supporting the splendour and magnifi¬ 
cence of the crown. The House would do 
W'ell to consider, that in all the plans of 
reform which had yet been submitted to 
them, no reformer had ever attempted to 
encroach, on the magnificence of the throne. 
This had always been considered as es¬ 
sential to the executive ; and surely they 
could II >t think it proper, in the present 
case, to attempt to disjoin that splendour 
from the executive. To his Majesty that 
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splendour wes now useless ; it^ould mi¬ 
nister to him no enjoyment^ it coiild alTord 
him no gratification. Why therefore should 
there be twb households ? Sorely in the 
present state of the nation, wlien economy 
was so necessary, and considering how little 
prospect there was of his Majesty's reco¬ 
very, it was every thing but wise, to sad¬ 
dle the nation with two establishments, 
one for his Majesty and the other for the 
Regent. What however w^as the object of 
the proposed limitation of the Regent's 
controul over the royal household ? The 
whole object was professed to be delicacy 
to his Majesty, that his Majesty may find 
on his recovery the same persons around 
him whom he saw previous to his cala¬ 
mity. If this was the object, he must say, 
that the method proposed afforded no such 
security; according to this resolution the 
Queen might remove them if she pleased, 
and he did not know that in this respect a 
.tribute of delicacy was more likely to be 
aid by her Majesty tfifin by his royal 
ighness. But the body to which he al¬ 
luded, the lords of the bed-chamber, &c. 
was also a political body, and the question 
now was, not whether the influence of 
such a political body should remain, but 
whether it should be put into other hands 
than those of the Regent ? (Hear, hear!) 
■—Many books had been lately written on 
the subject of the influence of the crown, 
and some by honourable and right ho¬ 
nourable members of that House. In 
some of these, it was contended, and w^ilb 
great show of reason, that the influence of 
the crown has not been lately increased, 
and was barely sufficient for the due car¬ 
rying-on of the business of the nation. He 
would' put it to those gentlemen who en¬ 
tertained these sentiments, how they could 
conscientiously vote on the present oc¬ 
casion, that tlie poweis of the executive 
ought to be limited, ilc would ]>ut it to 
those gentlemen who had the rnoM recent 
experience of the difliculties thiown in 
the way of government by the different 
parties in that House, and in the country, 
to say, if they found the management of 
the public affairs with the unimpaired vi¬ 
gour of the crown, so very easy a matter. 
But, if the influence of parties prevailed at 
present, what would they be durinf a Re¬ 
gency } A Regency, as was well known, 
was the period when factions of all kinds 
were sure to prevail the most. Was it the 
duty of the Committee then to weaken the 
arm of the executive at a period when it 
ought to be the strongest? He would, 
YOl. XYUI. 


therefore, put it to the Committee, if it 
was not their duty so to legislate on the 
present occasion, as to prevent the danger to 
be apprehended from the collision of these 
factions and parties, and so as to prevent 
the undue diminution of the ipfluence of 
the crown. therefore moved, as an 
Amendment, That the last words of the 
Resolution, “ subject to such Restrictions 
and limitatiuns as should be provided,^^ 
be omitted; but in moving this Amend¬ 
ment, he abstained from any reference to 
ihe limitations which w'ere connected with 
the custody of his Maje^^y's person, and 
the arrangement of his household, as those 
were to become the object of future dis¬ 
cussion. 

Mr. Canning rose and spoke as follows t 
having upon a former occasion taken 
the liberty of intimating to the Committee 
the opinion, that I had formed respecting 
the restrictions, •which my right hon. 
friend then declared his intention to pro* 
pose, and which, in a most perspicuous 
and able speech, he has now proposed to 
us, I was anxious to follotv my right hon* 
friend, and to explain as early as possible 
the grounds upon which I differ this night 
fiom him in opinion. 1 was anxious to do 
this, before the debate could possibly have 
grown into asperity or contention,—aspe¬ 
rity in which I utterly disciuiin any parti¬ 
cipation-contention in which, I trust, I. 
need not assure my right hun. friend I 
should be most unwilling to engage in any 
difference with him. I iieveitheless most 
readily gave way to the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Lamb) who has just sat down, whom froni 
our concurrence in sentitpent on Uiis occa¬ 
sion I believe 1 may call in a parlia* 
mentary, as 1 am happy to call him in a 
private sense my hon. friend;—and whom 
I can with sincerity assure, that no one 
has listened to him with more pleasure, 
than I have done; more particularly from 
his having discussed the subject in debate 
with that moderation, with which such a 
discussion ought to be commenced, and 
with which 1 hope it is to continue to be 
conducted. ^ 

after the various and ample discus-* 
sion which the great question,upon which 
we are engaged, has undergone, we are now 
arrived at th^t point in our proceedings, at 
which the opinions of those who have hi¬ 
therto generally agreed, may naturally be 
expected to separate and diverge; at which 
many of those who have hithei-to felt them¬ 
selves bound to go along with my righf 
hon. friend in pursuance of the precedent, 
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whiph he meet properly bat propond at 
tJM geaeral rule of bis couducty may ap- 
prebenda anda io ray iudgaient correcClya 
that tbe precedent wUch has kept us to- 

f ether thus br, ceases to apply, lo short, 
ir, we are arrived at that point, where au- 
thoritv fails us» and where discretion 
must begin. Justly as the precedent of 
17ds, has been represented as affording a 
rule fur the conduct of parliament in all 
cases of similar vbitation—-as the sure ba¬ 
sis of all future legislation upon emergen¬ 
cies like that to which it applied; it seems 
obvious, that it is only so tar as the cir¬ 
cumstances of the emergency are alike, 
and only so far as the precedent itself was 
completed, that there is any Just ground 
for reasoning conclusively from its autho¬ 
rity. .To the discussion of points not de¬ 
cided in 1788, and of circumstances essen¬ 
tially different irom those of that time, we 
come as to so many neW questions; un¬ 
biassed by the authority of a precedent not 
strictly applicable, and unfettered in our 
judgments, so long as we keep the range 
of our respective! opinions within the 
sphere of the constitution. 

The authority attributed, and justly at¬ 
tributed to the precedent of 1788 is two¬ 
fold—that which belongs to it as a pro¬ 
ceeding of parliament; and that W'hich it 
derives from the sanction of the great 
names of those, who devised and conduct¬ 
ed the parliamentary proceedings of that 
day. The first branch of this division— 
its authority as a proceeding of parlia¬ 
ment, is again distinguishable into two 
parts; that which actually received the 
final sanction of ^ two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and that which was left inchoate 
but imperfect. The former may be justly 
described jn strict parliamentary language 
as a parliamentary precedent. The latter, 
whatever opinion we may entertain of 
what might possibly or even proba|)ly 
have been the ultimate deeision of the two 
Houses respecting measures in progress, 
but not coiDpleted, ’caRnot be considered 
in the light of authoritative precedent. 

It has b^en argued by my right bon. 
friend, and well and rightly argned, that 
the authority of what was done at that pe¬ 
riod by the two Houses of Parhaaent had 
been matly augmented by the subsequent 
approbatiou of his Majesty after his reco- 
very; that the royal authorhy having, 
wb^ revived, sanctioned retreepuctively 
the proceedings adopted during itaunspen- 
sion, told back upon all the antecedeiit 
iftiges of their progress, and gave an efieqt 
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to what hod been done equivalent to the 
royal assent to any act of parliament. But 
though such may have" been the effect of 
his Majesty^s subsequent approbation upon 
such part of those proceedings, as had re¬ 
ceived the final sanction of the two Houses 
o[ Parliament, it cannot be contended, 
that such approbation told equally in con¬ 
firmation of those other parts of the prece¬ 
dent, which neither had been previously, 
nor were subsequently, carried into effect; 
which were merely the acts of the House 
of Commons, and had never received the 
sanction of the other House. Oiilbe con¬ 
trary, if that, which had been agreed to 
by both Houses, is admitted to have re¬ 
ceived confirmation by being subsequently 
approved of by his Majesty, 1 am intit led 
to insist by a parity of reasoning, that, 
whatever parts are so defective as not to 
have received the sanction even of both 
Houses of Parliament, cannot possibly be 
considered as of authority equally binding. 
If such proceedings being found imperfect 
and incomplete at the time of the King’s 
recovery, because not having then received 
the concurrence of one of the branches of 
the legislature; if the Regency Bill then 
in the House of Lords had carried forward 
to their completion, and passed with a 
prospective view, undoubtedly the provi¬ 
sions of that Bill would have been binding 
as the act of the whole of the legislature ; 
and this would surely have been the course 
pursued had it been the purpose of the 
parliament or of the government of that 
day to make the Regency Bill of 1789 a 
precedent for all future occasions. But if, 
so far from having been approved of,^ 
adopted, and enacted into law, the Re¬ 
cency Bill was immediately upon the 
King’s recovery rejected by the Lords, is 
the mere circumstance of its having, been 
proposed and discussed, and formally de¬ 
cided upon in one House of Parliament, to 
be considered as placing it on the same 
footing with proceedings clothed with full 
parliamentary authority, and having re¬ 
ceived their confirmation from the crown? 
Upon the very grounds upon which my 
right hon. friend contends, and I agree 
with him in contending, for the authority 
of the former part of the proceedings of 
1788, which we have hitherto faithiully 
copi^; 1 must deny the same validity lo 
the remainder; unless we are prepared to 
enlt conjecture into precedent; to give 
'Ae face of legislation to the projects of 
former times; and to equalise solemn and 
recorded acts of parliament with the traced 
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niteptioBs of inditridooll^ or ot amt of one 
branch of Iho legislature. 

There is, bowerer, another species of 
authority; not binding indeed as that of the 
legislature^ but one nevertheless of no small 
obligation, derived from the character of 
those engaged in any great political trans* 
action. Of him who carried through this 
House those proceedings, which furnish 
the precedent for the measures now under 
discussion, it cannot be necessary for me 
to say, that 1 cherish his memory with aS 
much affection and veneration as any man, 
who is the most forward to quote or to imi¬ 
tate bis conduct. Yet ardent as is my at¬ 
tachment to the character, and deep and 
unfeigned as is my respect for the opinions 
of Mr. Pitt, I still cannot think myself 
warranted to claim, nor can 1 expect that 
others-^that the House—would allow the 
authority of those opinions, great as it may j 
be, an equal weight with the positive en- | 
actments of the legislature. This I could 
not do, nor expect others to concur in do. 
ing, even if in looking back to the history 
and progress of the proceedings in 1788,1 
were to find, that the course then pursued, 
in framing the provisions for the establish¬ 
ment of the Regency, had been marked | 
from the beginning by some principle as 
clearly defined—that which formed the | 
foundation of the prior part of those pro- i 
ceedings: namely, of the averment of the 
right and duty of the two Houses to pro- | 
vide for the exercise of the regal power. ; 
But nothing can be more distinguishable 
than the two different stages of the pro¬ 
ceeding upon that emergency : that in 
which parliament affirmed and established 
the right of the two Houses to provide, and 
that in which it proceeded to frame the 
provision: distinguishable not more in the 
degrees of their intrinsic importance, than 
in those of the authority which they re¬ 
spectively derive from parliamentary or 
individual sanction. 

The right of the two Houses was pro¬ 
claimed and maintained by Mr. Pitt: that 
is the point on which his authority is 
truly valuable ; on that point it was con¬ 
firmed by the adoption of both Housfss of 
Parlinment: it w«s acted upon by them 
to the fullest extent; and that proceeding 
of the two Houses it was, which received 
the subsequent sanction of the crown. 
The principles, upon which this right was 
affirmed and exercised, if true at all, are 
true universally, for all times and on all 
occasions. If they were the principles of 
the constitution in 1788, they are equally 
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has not impaired—4he lapse of centuries 
cannot impair them* But the mode in 
which the right so asserted should be 
exercised, the precise provisions to bo 
framed for the tempoeary substiliitioii of 
the executive power,—^these were «o- 
cessarily then, as they must be now, mat* 
ters not of eternal and invariable principle^ 
but of prudence and expediency. In re¬ 
gard to these, therefore, the authority of 
the opinions of any individual, however 
great and wise and venerable, can be 
taken only with reference to the circnni-* 
stances of the time in which be had to act, 
and are notio be apphed without change 
or modification to other timk and cir¬ 
cumstances. We have Mr. Pitt’s authority 
against such an application of them, for if 
he had thought the Regency Bill ought 
to have passed as a model for future times, 
why was it dropped ? why was it not com¬ 
pleted and recorded together with the 
foregoing part of the proceeding of that 
day ? Nor is the final ffte of the agency 
Bill the only argument against the conclu¬ 
sive authority of its provisions. In the 
very progress of it through this House, any 
man, who has read or can remember the 
history of that period, must know, that 
opinions were greatly divided with respect 
to many “ ' 

those wh 
object, ei 

and that, in the very last stage of its 
progress, when the Bill was in the hands 
^,of the Speaker, and ready to take its flight 
to the Lords, Mr. Pitt consented to twe 
most material alterations with respect to 
some of the restrictions, which we have 
this night proposed for our adoption: the 
first limiting tne restriction of the preroga¬ 
tive of creating peers to three years, re¬ 
commended, 1 believe, by ttie late Sir 
Wm. then Mr. Puheney, the other re¬ 
serving to parliament the power of recon¬ 
sidering that clause which restricted the 
grant of offices for life, in the case of any 
I person, whom the Regent might appoint 
to the office‘of Lord'Chancellor. I am, 
therefore surely boij^e out in my argu¬ 
ment, that the proceedings upon the Bill 
ate not fairly to be assimilated in authority 
to those previous procedings of both 
Houses, which were founded on consti¬ 
tutional principles applicable to all times 
and all circiimstaaces; but that the pro¬ 
visions of the Bill were shaped and fashion¬ 
ed to the particular circumstances and 
exigency of the occasion. It follows thaf 


> were generally favourable to its 
id to Mr. Pitrs administration; 
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are liable to be so shaped and 
ftahioned now, withbut any derogation 
from the authority, or any deriliction of 
the principles of the legislature of that 
day; or of that great man, by whom the 
deliberations of this branch of the legis¬ 
lature were partidulariy guided. 

Having thus cleared away from the 
discussion all that undue influence, which 
has been attempted to be raised on pre¬ 
sumed authority, and which if admitted 
would' be a bar to any discussion at all, 
1 come now, Sir; to an impartial consider¬ 
ation of the nature and principles of the 
c^estion immediately before us. Omit¬ 
ting for the present any reference to the 
former period, of whicirso much has been 
said, I shall lake the liberty to consider 
the measure noW proposed to us upon its 
own grounds, and with reference to the 
time and to the circumstances in which it 
is proposed. What then is the nature of 
the duty imposed ppon us by the emer¬ 
gency in wdtich we stand ? What steps 
have been alreadji taken by us in dis¬ 
charge c-fthat duly ? What is the precise 
object of this night^s deliberation ? 

We have already solemnly determined 
that it is the right as well as the duty of 
the two Houses of I'arliamenl to provide 
for the due discharge of the rov’tol func- 
t tions during the lamented incapacity of 
the sovereign. In eftl'Cting this purpose we 
are all agreed, tlntt, while we provide for 
the temporary exercise of the regal power, 
every neqessary provision should be made 
t6 secure to his Majesty the eilectual re- 
.sumption of his functions in the happy 
event of his recovery. We arc all agreed 
that the most advisable and expedient 
mode of carrying on the executive go¬ 
vernment during this interval will be by 
a Bble Regent; and that the Regent so to 
be appointed should be no other than the 
illustrious individual by birth and situation 
nearest to the throne. The question of 
to-night is, what portion of the regal 
powers and prerogatives should be given 
to the Regent for the execution of the 
arduous trust confided to him ; or what 
portion withholden from him, for the pur¬ 
pose (ds I understano] of marking that it 
is, a trust confided, and not a right ad¬ 
judged to him ? 

l^prehensions have been shadowed out 
rither than expressed by my right hon, 
friend, that, if the whole prerogatives were 
made over to the illustrious person in ques¬ 
tion, he, but not he more than any other 
indiYidual placed in aimiUr circumstances^ 
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might be led to regard himself in another 
light than that of a trustee-that, in the 
full and unrestricted exercise of the powers 
of the sovereign, he might forget that 
they were exercised by him only*in the 
name and on the behalf of their rightful 
possessor; that he might consider them 
as an inheritance, rather than as a deposit, 
to be restored entire and unimpaired, 
whenever it may be the will of Providence 
to re-establish the health of his Majesty. 
I confess 1 do not share in these apprehen¬ 
sions. The case itself—the discussions in 
this and in the other House of Parliament 
—the sentiments expressed so distinctly 
and unequivocally in every part of our 
recorded proceedings—the common sense 
and feeling of the ^'ihole country—all 
must concur to shew to the Regent the real 
nature of his trust and office : even if, in 
the absence of any or all of these indica¬ 
tions, it were possible that he could have 
conceived any powers to be vested in him, 
which would not be to be resumed by his 
Majesty at the moment of his recove ry. 

The quantum of power, to be confided 
to the Ri tfciit, must then be decided by 
other considerations than that of the dan¬ 
ger, to Le apprehended from a mistake so 
monstrous on the part of the Regent him¬ 
self, an apprehension in my judgment 
altogether vi'^ionary. We must consider 
what is the task which the Regent will 
have to perform, and w'hat are the pow'ers 
requisite for its due performance. Having 
found and recorded the actual incapacity 
of the sovereign : having assumed and as¬ 
serted the viitht and the duty of the two 
liou^s of Parliament to supply that inca¬ 
pacity, let us now consider, what is the 
nature of the business, which through in¬ 
capacity stands still, and which we are to 
find the means of carrying on. It is the 
business of a mighty monarchy. It con¬ 
sists in the exercise of functions as large as 
the mind of man can conceive:—in the 
regulation and direction of the affairs of a 
great, a free, and a powerful people;—in 
the care of their internal security and ex¬ 
ternal interestsin the conduct of foreign 
negociations in the decision of the 
vital questions of peacesand war;—and in 
the administration of the government 
throughout all the parts, provinces, and 
dependencies of an empire, extending it¬ 
self into every quarter of the globe. 

This is the awful office of a King; the 
temporary execution of which we are now 
about to devolve upon the Regent. Whal 
is it«>^onsidering the irresponsibility of. 
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the sovereign as an essential part of the 
constitution,—-what is it that aiibrds a se¬ 
curity to thfe people for the faithful exer¬ 
cise of all these important functions ? The 
responsibility of uiinisters. What are 
the means by which these functions oper¬ 
ate ? They are those which, according to 
the inherent imperfection of human nature, 
have at all times been the only motives to 
human actions, the only controul upon 
them of certain and permanent operation, 
the punishment of evil and the reward 
of merit. Such then being the functions 
of monarchical government, and such be¬ 
ing the means of rendering them efficient 
to the purposes of good government, are 
we to be told that, in providing for its de¬ 
legation, while it is hot possible to curtail 
those powers, which are in their nature 
harsh and unpopular, it is necessary to 
abridge these niiider, more amiable and 
endearing prerogatives, which bear an 
aspect of grace ami favour towards the 
subject ? or are we to be told that in de¬ 
priving the Regent of the means of grace 
to FW'eeten the exercise of power, while 
we impose upon liim all the invidious 
functions of government, we are not mak¬ 
ing a most serious change in that branch 
of the constitution, which we profess our 
desire to uphold in all its powers and pre¬ 
rogatives ? 

My right hon. friend says, that our 
duty and indeed our right to act is limited 
by the necessity which creates it. We 
should not be justihed, he contends, in 
doing any thing, but what the pressure of 
this necessity actualiy requires to be done. 
1 adopt my right lion, friend^s princi¬ 
ple : but 1 apply it differently. What 
is necessary is, to provide for carrying on 
the functions of the disabled sovereign: 
What is not necessary is, to change their 
nature. What is necessaiy is, that the 
government should go onWhat is nut 
necessary is, that part of it should be 
arrested. We are compelled by neces¬ 
sity 10 delegate the exercise of the execu¬ 
tive authority to a Regent: but there is 
no necessity for making that exercise more 
difficult in his hands than in those of the 
rightful possessor ; for imposing new dif¬ 
ficulties upon this arduous office—dimi¬ 
nishing the n^eans of its efficiency—-and 
adding to the irksomeness of its burthen. 
It is ueitber necessary nor politic, in my 
opinion, to mark distrust and jealousy, 
when, by the free tender of a magnani¬ 
mous, confidence, we might alleviate at 
jeaA the heavy respoiisibiUty which we 


impost, and furnish incitements to the 
faithful discharge of it, such as jealousy 
and distrust are little calculated to inspire. 

But perhaps the prerogatives of the 
crown arc more than adequate to the 
discharge of its important duties, more 
than sufficient to maintain the dignity and 
lustre of that throne, which he, to whom 
we arc now entrusting ♦he support.of its 
rights and powers, will in due time him¬ 
self be called to till ? Perhaps this tempo¬ 
rary delegation affords an opportunity for 
trying an experiment, which in the per« 
son of the rightful occupant could not be 
tried without danger. 

Sir, 1 confess I dread the example of 
this experiment, not for any use which 1 
believe to be intended to be made of it 
by my right hon. friend, most /assuredly 
not, but from the manner in which it is 
likely to be welconied, felt, and treasured 
up for future use by others, who may be 
disposed to employ it for purposes very 
foreign to his views. I anv not one of 
those,eBir, wlio think the crown already 
too powerful. That, 1 am convinced, is 
not the sentiment of my right hon. friend 
any more than it is mine. And being of 
opinion that the executive power in this 
country does not possess too much influ¬ 
ence, or too extensive means of rewarding 
public services, 1 must in consistency 
with that opinion, contend that, whatever 
portion of the poweis of the crown shall 
be withheld from the Regent, will be so 
much taken away from what is necessary 
for the due discharge of the indispcnsible 
functions of the monarchy. 

This, Sir, is my general view, with 
regard to the proposed restrictions, or ra¬ 
ther, of the pHriciple of restriction itself 
as applied to the nftinificetit prerogatives 
of the crown in the huiids of the Regent. 
Thus 1 think of it, as compared generally 
with the general principles of the consti¬ 
tution. But is there any peculiar consi¬ 
deration arising out of the times in which 
We live, arising out of the present circum¬ 
stances of the country, which lessens the 
force of the objections, which 1 have taken 
the liberty to urge^ and renders that 
course safe and profitable now, which, 1 
think, 1 have shewn to be generally 
inexpedient ? The ansvver to this question 
is, the precedent of* 1788. Sir, 1 v^ill not 
say that in 1788 restrictions might hot 
have been expedient. 1 will not go into 
the circumstances, because I will not re¬ 
vive the anfmositie.s, of that period. 
But if not absolutely necessary tbeh, at 
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least they n^ight have harmless. 

I perfectly concur in tbV observation of 
my bon. friend opposite (Mr. Lamb) as 
to tlie difference between the circum¬ 
stances of the country in the year 1788 
and at the present'moment. 1 agree with 
him, that my right hon. friend, in stating 
that difference to consist merely in the 
simple opposition of a state of war to a 
state of peace, has treated this argument 
with somewhat of levity, and greatly un¬ 
der-rated its force. My right hon. friend 
seems to think, that the only effect of such 
a difference in the situation of the country, 
is to render such of the royal functions 
as are particularly and directly applicable 
to a state of war, more necessary to be 
preserved in full efficiency on this occa¬ 
sion than ill the year 1788. Surely this 
is a very narrow' and imperfect view of 
the quesnoip. When 1 admit, that, in 
time oi' profound peace, some of the func¬ 
tions of the executive government might 
have remained in repose with little dis¬ 
advantage, as compared with that#vhich 
would result from suspending their activity 
in a time of war; do 1, therefore, mean 
that the difference between a state of war 
and a state of peace, as bearing upon the 
question, consists exclusively in tnilllary 
operations ? Do I mean that the powers 
of the executive government which enable 
the Sovereign to meet the exigencies of 
war, are those only, which are exercised 
in the management of fleets and armies ? 
Do I mean that there are peace preroga¬ 
tives and w^r prerogatives, perfectly dis¬ 
tinct in their nature, one half of which 
may occasionally be suspended, so that 
the othrr half be continued in activity ? 
No, Sir, a state of war is not merely a 
state implying military enterprizes and 
military dangers, and requiring military 
means and exdrtions. It is a state of civil, 
as well as military hazard and difficulty, 
failures as extensive as unexpected, and 
as unmerited as either, must at least be 
contemplated as possible in the course of 
a war-—even of one generally fortunate, 
and well conducted—the pressure of pe¬ 
cuniary burdens upon all classes of the 
community, necessarily aggravated; 
trade sutlers; danger is apprehended ; 
and does my right hon. friend conceive, 
thm that a state of war involving the pos- 
sUmty of so many perils—of so much 
puUic embarrassment and national disap- 
poinUneot, must not materially augment 
the difficulties in every part of the home 
administralioiiof the government? Does 
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my right hon. friend state the queatlttl 
fairly," when be supposes itiobearonlymi 
the conduct of the war iuhlf; and cn the 
powers directly and specifically applicat^ 
to military operations ? Does it not afiect 
the whole of the powers of the govern^ 
ment h And can it be expedient, is it even 
consistent with a just regard to the secu¬ 
rity of the nation, that the. general powers 
of the kingly office, necessary, even in 
time of peace, for conducting the adminis¬ 
tration of the country, should be restricted 
at a time, when the person in whose hands 
they are placed is called to the task of 
carrying on an arduous war, encompassed 
with all the various and accumulated dif- 
ficqjties, foreign and domestic, which are 
inevitably inseparable from such a state of 
things ? 

Do not let it be imagined. Sir, that, in 
stating these difficulties, it is uiy wish to 
magnify them beyond their just size. 1 
am desirous of being distinctly understood 
not to entertain the slightest apprehension, 
but that the country possesses in ample 
store, both the spirit and the means to meet 
and successfully to overcome them, (hear! 
hear! hear !) All that I mean to infer 
from this statement, is, that difficulties of 
such an extensive and complicated nature, 
afford strong grounds of objection against 
imposing any unnecessary restrictions 
upon any of the functions of the executive 
government—that it is not a fair view of 
the nature of these functions, to suppose 
them capable of being separated and par¬ 
celled out—one for this purpose, one for 
that—one for lime of peace, another for 
time of war—but, that the body of the 
prerogatives must be considered as a 
whole, constituting by the assemblage and 
union the aggregate power of the kingly 
office, not as 1 think greater than is ne¬ 
cessary for the carrying on the govern¬ 
ment well, and more indispensably neces¬ 
sary than ever in times of national difficul¬ 
ty and national exertion. 

My right hon. friend, therefore, doea 
not appear to me to have done any thing 
towards exteniiatiog the obvious distinc¬ 
tion between a seaaon of peace such aa 
that of 1788, and one of war, such aa ^ 
present, or towards reconciling the pre¬ 
cedent of 1788 in its provisions and detaila 
to the exigency of the present occasion# 
bv naere^ keeping alive, what he is 
pleased to consider ffie warlike part of tbo 
preroga ive# of making pears# for instance# 
while be throws that prerogative and 
others generally into abeyance* Iii"8t^ 
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Impling this he has indeed ^ done quite 
enongfa to sfaeif, that he himself distrusts 
end caimot follow* out die precedent of 
1789, to shew, that it is not applicable to 
these limes; that he cannot adopt the 
Restrictions and Limitations of 1788^ith- 
out restricting those Restrictions and Vimit- 
ing those Limitations; and after a forcible 
and elaborate panegyric upon the Regency 
Bill of 1788—after holding it up, and 
strongly recommending it to the Commit¬ 
tee as the rule of their conduct—after in¬ 
timating no small surprise, that any ad¬ 
mirer of Mr. Piit should presume to ques¬ 
tion any part of it as applicable to the 
present state of things, he concludes by ' 
presenting it in a changed and mutilated 
state, and^p 1 will venture to say, in scarce 
one material clau^te precisely ihe same as 
it passed this House in 178<). This is 
surely a singular way ot proving the ve¬ 
neration which he feels for this precedent 
himself, or of inculcating it in others. 

Now, Sir, 1 have ventured to gl\e it as 
my opinion, that the Restrictions and Li¬ 
mitations of 178P are not applicable to the 
present time. My right hon. friend may, 
therefore, have flattered himself, that I 
am one of those, who are to be gratified 
by his Restrictions and Limitations upon 
them. 1 do not know wdiethcr he is pre¬ 
pared to hear from me that I disapprove 
his Restrictions and Limitations, upon 
the Restrictions and Limitations even 
more than the original ones ; that think¬ 
ing the plan altogether objectionable, 1 
think this, which he intends as a mitiga¬ 
tion and improvement, the most objec¬ 
tionable part of it. Extraordinary as my 
right hon. friend may think this declara¬ 
tion at first sight, 1 flatter myself 1 shall 
be able to make it intelligible to him, if 
not to induce him to concur Jn it* 

My sentiments are too well known 
within these walls, not to secure me from 
any imputation of wishing to shot the 
ranks of the peerage against those, whose 
distinguished merit, in their country’s 
service by sea or land, shall hereafter in¬ 
title them to such exalted honours. The 
achievements of military heroism are by 
the common consent of mankind fit ob¬ 
jects of the highest reward. Would 1 con¬ 
sent to check so legitimate and beneficial 
an ambition ?—to damp an ardour as splen¬ 
did in its character as pure in its motives ? 
—tc^ withdraw from valour and prowess 
the jost incitement which arises from an 
emhusiastic hope of identifying their per¬ 
sonal fame with the greatness bm the glory 


of their counjtry ? What I if lord Welling¬ 
ton, who has displaced so eminently du- 
ring the late campaign, those distinguished 
qualities of a general, which he was sup¬ 
posed, but falsely supposed, not to pos¬ 
sess—should, before the conclusion of the 
present year, exhibic to his admiring and 
grateful countrymen another specimen of 
those more shining rjualities, for which he 
has been uniformly acknowledged to be^ 
conspicuous, and should terminate a cam¬ 
paign, signalized by such consummate 
prudence and skill, by an achievement 
more congenial perhaps to his nature and 
habits—a brilliant victory—W'ould I be 
the man to deny to liim the well merited 
reward of more exalted rank in the peer¬ 
age } or, if a gallant admiral with the 
characteristic enterprise of his profession, 
should rush into battle w'ith thataijimatin<j 
exclamation, withyrbich Nelson led on tl;«! 
battle of the Nile, " A Peerage or Wr^t- 
ininstor Abbey/’ would Lbe the maa lo 
contend for closing against his hopes one 
p.Tt of ihnt glorious aiternative ? for leav¬ 
ing him, indeed, the monument to cover 
his remains if ho should fall ; but for 
shutting the rnnks of the peerage against 
his living glory ? 

I hope, and trust, Sir, that no hon. gent, 
will suppose such to be my feeling. I 
hope I shall not be so answered, when I 
declare, that I ninst give my opposition to 
the exception, in favour of naval and 
military [lecrages, now proposed by my 
right hon. frien«L Far, indeed, am 1 from 
wishing to exclude meritorious individuals 
of these descriptions from the well-earned 
honours of the peerage. Long may such 
honours be so bestowed ! many be the 
victories in which they shall be w'ou and 
worn! But the manner, in which 1 wish 
such rewards and distinctiems to be con¬ 
ferred, is in the ordinary course of the 
constitution;—in the spontaneous and un¬ 
fettered exercise of the royal prerogative; 
—such as it has been for ages—such as it 
is now—such as the very exception, pro¬ 
posed by my right hon. friend, proves 
that it ought to continue—but such, as 
that exception does not leave or make it. 
1 would accomplish this salutary and ne¬ 
cessary object by the very simple process 
of leaving things as they are, not by first 
lopping off from the rc^al prerogative the 
power of granting peerages generally; 
and then turning round again for the pur* 
pose of piecing it again, and restoring iu 
former state in part, with a view to meet 
the circumstances of a particular case. It 
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if not—«annot> be a sound or a just 
pHnciple of legislation^ first to undo, and 
ID the same breath partially to re-cstabKsh 
what we have undone.# This in itself is 
irrational: but this is not all. There, are 
other objections much more conclusive 
against this exception, than even against 
the general limitation, as it stood before 
the change, Tlie necessary efiect of this 
exception would be, not to relieve the 
prerogative (rom restraint, but to change 
Its vQfy nature; to strip that part of it, 
which W'ould be so withdrawn from the 
limitation, or one half of its value. For 
in what does the value of this prerogative 
consist?—Not surely in any duty and 
positive obligation imposed upon the pos¬ 
sessor of it to give or assign a certain 
stipulated reward for a certain definite 
service. He is not to adjudicate the spe¬ 
cified and rightful earnings of valour or 
* merit. There is a grace and favour in the 
reward of eminent public service; there 
is a discretion in selecting them for that 
reward, which can only be found in the 
free choice of the sovereign, and iii^ the 
spontaneous exertion of the royal pre¬ 
rogative. It is in this view that the gram 
of honours and distinctions is twice 
blessed,” that, 

It blesseth liim that gives, and him that takes.” 
that it endears the bestower and ret eiver 
to each other; that the stream of nobility 
springs, as it were, warm from the heart of 
the sovereign, ere it descends upon the 
favoured, head of a meritorious subject. 
Strip the prerogative of this grace, this 
discretionary power, and you do not only 
restrict its operation, but you destroy its 
essence. If the law were to direct such 
honours to be conferred, where would be 
the grace ? Where w'ould the gratitude be 
due? Where the obligation conferred? 
Deprived ofiNl appearance or.spontancou8 
bounty, the honour would be claimed as 
a right, not acknowledged as a favour, and 
the Regent would be placed in the siiua- 
tion of a t:^re trustee indeed, but of a 
trustee without confidence, authorised only 
to perform in previously specified cases a 
prescribed and indispensable duty. 

Nor is tliis the only objection. To 
change discretion into necessity, and grace 
illlo obligation would be bid enough. 

bow full is the prescribed task it- 
fPl^of difficulties in the execution ? By 
the ter^its of ^the Kesolution it would in 
efiect, be obligatory on the Urgent to con¬ 
fer the honours of the peerage upon any 
person, who inay "achieve any signal 
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naval or military tervices.” &ch words 
allow great latitude of construction ; and 
may be productive, under the varlpus in* 
terpretations that may be, put upon them, 
of much and serious embarrassment to 
the government of the Regent. If a six* 
nal and decisive victory—sucl\ as should 
decide the fate of a campaign or lead to 
the conclusion of a peace—such as the 
victories of Marlborough or prince Eu¬ 
gene, should be gained,—there would un¬ 
questionably benoJiteculty,—every body 
would be agreed upon the merits of such 
a service, and would admit the indubita¬ 
ble claim, arising from it, to the rewards 
of the peerage. But such decisive actions 
and such unquestionable results are not to 
be looked for in the ordinary course of 
war. On the otlier hand a signally dis¬ 
astrous defeat might possibly befal a coun¬ 
try without any blarnc being imputable to 
to the commander—nay even after he 
might have performed every duty that 
could be required of him in a most ex¬ 
emplary manner. Still, however, in such 
a case (T trust a most improbable one) 
there might be no great embarrassment 
to the Regent, No one would blame him 
for not marking even consummate ability, 
shining through unmerited misfortune with 
splendid reward. But between these two 
extremes may probably be found most of 
iliost' military services,the merits of which' 
would become the subject of discui<ion, 
if they chanced to be performed during 
the interval while the lionuuis of the 
peerage arc exclusively approprliil^id, and 
consecrated by act of pai liameu^ to mili¬ 
tary merit. Numberless cases may exist 
between the distant limits which 1 have 
described,—and who but must foresee in 
the practice of this exception an endless 
source of embarrass!rg discus^sions, of 
jealou.sies aifil invidious comparisons, no 
less injurious to the public service, than 
perplexing and inconvenient to the Re¬ 
gent ? Am 1 putting an imaginary case ? 
The course of the last twelve months has 
furnished [^ccisel}^ such an instance, as I 
have ventured to anticipate for the present 
year. It must be in the recollection of 
every gentleman present, that the glorious 
vietory (so I must call it) of Talavcra 
did not meet with the unanimous suiirage 
of this House. « If that had been an 
“ achievement” under the Regent's cogni¬ 
zance, to die dealt with according^to the 
provisions bf this bill, he would haveibceii 
accused by the hon. gentlemen opposite 
of having abused the discretion confided 
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to him, and squandered the honours of the 
peerage. For I will not put the other 
supposition, that he could have withholden 
the peerage from lord Wellington on that 
occasion.-^And who is sanguine enough 
to hope, that all the " achievements” of 
the year to come will be of a character 
more unequivocal, of less disputable glory 
than the battle of Talavera? 

So far, therefore, from correcting the 
limitation as it originally stood, 1 contend, 
that the exception makes it iiifiiiitely 
worse. Whether the Regent should s:rant 
or should withhold the honours of which 
he is made thestew'ard, his conduct would 
be equally liable to question; nor would 
it be any trifling practical inconvenience, 
that the early part of the next session of 
parliament should be occupied, as it pos¬ 
sibly might be, in inquiries how far that 
officer of parliament may have made a 
proper use of the portion of the preroga¬ 
tive committed, not to his discretion, but 
to his responsible charge. Much better 
would it be to suspend the prerogative al¬ 
together, than to vest it in so mutilated a 
state, and on such perplexing conditions, 
in the hands of the Regent. Better would 
it be, that few one year military merit 
should go without its reward, or that 
we should at once resolve, as it were, 
that this year shall be barren of glory, 
than that the royal prerogative should be 
exhibited in a slate so shackled and de¬ 
graded—in a state so inadequate to its 
purposes and so foreign to its nature. 

So much. Sir, for the limitatiun of the 
limitation proposed by my right hon. 
friend. But now as to the limitation it¬ 
self. Is it exclusively in cases of military 
or naval merit, that it is essential to the 
best interests of the state, that the person 
exercising the royal authority should have 
the unrestricted prerogative of creating 
peers? Are there not other instances in 
which the exercise of such a prerogative, 
unfettered by limitations, is equally ne¬ 
cessary to enable a Regent well and bene¬ 
ficially to admiiiisier the aflliirs of the na¬ 
tion ? 1 will suppose, for instance, that the 
eminent person now holding the Great 
Seal, might be desirous of retiring from 
office ; and that the Regent might in con¬ 
sequence select for his successor, some one 
of the ornaments of the bar. Now, under 
the restriction, which 1 am now consider¬ 
ing, the Regent could not elevate the ob¬ 
ject of his choice to the peerage. A Lord 
Keeper might indeed be appointed, and 1 
am aware, that in the eye of the law, the 
VoL, xvm. 


Lord Keeper and* the Lord Chancellor are 
the same: whether Lord Keeper or lord 
Chancellor he is by virtue of his office 
prolocutor of the T-house of Loi ds. But if 
he cannot be raised to the peerage, must 
not great inconvenience at least, perhaps 
more than inconvenience, be felt in the 
progress of public business, when he, who 
presides over the proceedings of the peers, 
not being a peer himself, can take no share 
in their debates, but must remain as mute 
as the mace upon their table ? 

Other cases may easily be imagined, 
wherein the operation of this limitation 
would interfere with the completion of 
arrangements, either for forming an ad¬ 
ministration, or for the conduct of affairs 
in parliament. But I think 1 have stated 
enough to justify the opinion, that the pre¬ 
rogative ought to remain unfettered ; and 
that, at all events, i» would be more be¬ 
coming to withh*old it altogether, than to 
grant it under restrictions never before de¬ 
vised or imagined; restrictions by which 
we should, in eflect, reserve to ourselves 
the power of controuling the exercise of 
that part of the prerogative, which we con¬ 
fer, aiiil should tell the Fhiiice Regent, that, 
while we allowed him to administer tfie 
functions of royalty in the name and on 
the behalf of the sovereign, we were deter¬ 
mined to constitute ourselves '' Viceroys” 
over him. 

As to any argument to be deduced from 
a supposed abuse of this prerogative, or 
from the too lavish use of it, either in re¬ 
cent or former tim* s, the fault of that argu¬ 
ment is, that it w^ouid lead not to a tem¬ 
porary, but to perpetual restriction of it. 
It would lead to abridging the prerogative 
in the possession of the crown, not'to a 
mere partial suspension of it in the hands 
of the Regent. Bui 1 agree with my right 
hon. friend, and with my hon. friend on the 
other side of the House, (Mr. Lanibe) that 
the imputation of an extravagant use oi'this 
prerogative, is at least excessively exag¬ 
gerated. In very late times, and by the 
present administration, either whilst 1 was 
connected with it or since, certainly there 
has been a most sparing use of the power 
of creating peers. But, looking back to 
former administrations, to which this abuse 
is imputed, I must say, I very much doubt, 
wlieiher th<" House of Lords, numerous as 
it now is, has been so augmented as to 
bear u ijreater jirof ortion than heretofore, 
to ihc. weight and influence of the’Com¬ 
mons, and generally to the increased dif- 
'fusion of wealth throughout all ctaises of 
'2L 
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the community* It is true, that there is ground,! shall continue to support them, 
recorded in our history one instance, and On the bench, from which my right hon. 
one only, of a flagrant abuse of this power friend has spoken, may be found suflicieiit 
fur political purposes; that in the reign proof of the utility of such means of rc» 
of queen Anne; when the Tory adniinis- muncration. My right hon. friend (the 
ti at ion, by pouring twelve newly created Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, is a 
peers in one day into the House of Lords, proof of their advantageous application to 
established a majority in their own favour, the public service, brought as he was, at 
But even this abuse, if it were likely to the formation of the government in 1807, 
be imitated, could not now be imitated from an honourable profession, of which, 
successfully. It must be admitted, that if he had continued a member, he must 
the addition of twelve peers, when the unquestionably have risen tothehead, to 
whole number coiisistccl hut of tJOO, must take a share in the administration of the 
have iiorne a considerable proportion to government. The sacrifice of these pros- 
the whole. But now when the House of pects his Majesty had most graciously in- 
Lords consists of 360 peers, what would tended to compensate by the grant for 
be the addition of tw'elv^, even if in the life of a sinecure ofhee, had not this House 
present times such a stroke were likely to interfered by an Address to his Majesty, 
be ventured; and how much greater must that he would be graciously pleased to 
the addition be to make such a stroke per- grant it only during pleasure. This vote, 
luAiiently decisive ! And here again the if the question shall ever again be brought 
argument goes too far for the object to before parliament, 1 shall most heartily 
which It is applied. If there be this danger concur in rescinding, and so giving full 
in the unlimited power of creating peers, effect to the principle, for the justice of 
the limitation, to be eiilctual, must be which I am contending. Another in- 
niade permanent. But to ali such stretches stance of the proper application of such 
of prerogative the House well knows, that ollices is to be found on the same bench, 
iIk re is a limitation more operative than in the grantofone of the Tellerships ofthe 
the provisions of a bill; more efficacious Exchequer, in the last session, to another 
than any system of checks and balances, right hon. friend of mine (Mr. Yorke.) 
tiio controul of public opiuifui. When I see before me two such instances 

The same objections, which I have of the beneficial use of this power of call- 
stated to the general suspension of the ing great abilities into the public service, 
prjrogative of making peers, apply ac- I cannot consent that this power should 
iv^idsng to their kind and degree to the be suspended. Perhaps there are few pub- 
litxt restriction—that upon me grant of lie men less interested than I am, in 
patent offices or pensions for life. Much any probable arrangement of a new ad- 
hasbeen said fit iate years, of the greatex- ministration. I speak, therefore, w ith 
tent of this pairofiage and ofthe expe- j tlje more freedom upon these subjects, 
diency of reducing it. I have never, any j And as to any misuse, wdiich may, be ap- 
rnore than my , 1 ’ight hon. iriend, allowed : prehended from favour and pariialily in 
the truth of these .staiemeiits. Invesiiga- j the distribution of such offices as may fall 
tioit has shewn them to i)o exaggerated : vacant, during the continuance of the 
and even if it were possible for me to con- Regency, I will fairly own, that, if his 
sent to any ciiange iu the system, it cer- royal highness should have the power of 
tainly should not be to one, tliar. should rtvvarding the long and disinterested at- 
ntaterially diminish its amount, though it tachmeiit, the steady and tried fidelity, and 
iiDght alter the mode of administering it. the gieat public talents of any individual, 
But that there must, and ought to exist, in wlio even might not have strictly earned 
t-hc hands and at the discretion ofthe crown, j such reward by actual labour in office, I 
jueans, and ample means too, for the re- 1 should not grudge such an exercise of the 
mqneratioii of public service in the civil | power of the Regent; nor think it more 
#nJ political departments of the state, J j tlian a reasonable compensation to Jiis 
im o pad have always been, decidedly of j royal highness for the cares, the anxieties, 
<ipp|an« The legitimate use of such j and the embarrassments of the situation 
memit><flippearB to be in the facility which die duties of which he is called upon to 
they', for winning men cf ability, discharge. ^ 

who may have no very ample pioptrty, One argument for these restrictions, is, 
inlo tile’'public service. On ihu; ground that the powers and prerogatives they 
1 hl|ve hitherto supported, and on this withhold, might, if confided to the Regent^ 
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constitute a bar to the resumption of the 
royal functions by his Majesty on his 
happy restoration to health. The suppo¬ 
sition, that such an cflect could be pro¬ 
duced by such a cause, appears to me in 
the highest degree extravagant and ridi¬ 
culous. Can any man seriously believe, 
that all the possible chance of the fulling 
in of offices for life, all the various casual¬ 
ties, which within a could occur to 
create vacancies, (for it must be recollect¬ 
ed that they must fall vacant before they 
can be given away)—or that even all the 
abuse which could take place in the dis¬ 
tribution of peerages during the Regency, 
could so fortify the government of the Re¬ 
gent, within that period, as to enable him, 
(if so inclined) to prevent his Majesty's 
ready resumption of his power in case of 
his recovery ? What tendency even have 
such causes to produce such an efiect ? 
Where is the man who, though neither 
formidable, nor mischievous, would yet, 
if elevated to the peerage and made for¬ 
midable by a pension or a sinecure, be 
enabled to stand in the breach and to ob¬ 
struct the King's rcoccupation of his 
throne ? 

riic argument, if argument it may be 
called, and the apprehension, iii whicii it 
pretiTids to be founded, iu)|‘e:‘r loine per¬ 
fectly senseless, 'riieie is moreovi-r a 
strange inooiii.isteiicy in ihe <lilferent ar¬ 
guments respecting these pow ers and pre¬ 
rogatives. When it is proposed to ns to 
withhold them from ihellegeiit; they are 
represented as wholly unnecessary for the 
well carrying cn of the government. But 
they are at the same time, it seems, as 
s’rong to do mischief as they arc weak to 
do good. They are strong enough to en¬ 
danger the W'hole of the executive govern¬ 
ment, if abused ; and by a strange per¬ 
verseness inefficacious to their legitimate 
purpose. They are nothing in positive 
activity, but every thing in prospective pre¬ 
vention—they would not, if properly 
used, tend to secure a majority in parlia¬ 
ment, but, with a little stretch, they might 
effect a revolution. By what process all 
that which is so powerless in esse can be so 
formidable in posse, is what 1 am at a loss 
to conceive. 

But here again the zeal of controversy 
appears to outrun discretion. For if, in 
fact, the powers to be withholden from the 
Regent, can by their abuse be productive 
of such great inconvenience, and yet 
by their proper exercise be productive of 
80 little good, that the executive govern-’ 
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merit can go on very well without them, 
this surely would be an argument for abo¬ 
lishing such prerogatives altogeiMr. A 
power capable of doing much mischief, and 
but little good, ought hot to be preserved. 

Fortunately, however, the argument is 
good for nothing either way. 'File appre¬ 
hension of any opposition being made t<> 
the return of his Majesty to the exercise of 
his authority, must be felt, even by tiiose^ 
who use it, to be in the highest degree ex¬ 
travagant. If 1 could believe that there 
existed a man, so lost to Avhat is due to 
himself, to his sovereign and to ‘'Oeiety, ak 
to harbour such an idea, 1 w'ould not only 
not consent to give him power without 
restrictions, but 1 would not confideito him 
any power at all. 1 would not arm with 
" a pigmy's straw*' that man, into whose 
mind so monstrous a design could even foi 
a single moment find admittance. God 
foibid that any f>ower should be granted, 
or any provision made, which could, 
either by perversion or by accident, ob¬ 
struct his Majesty's resumption of his 
fuiiciions. 1 would have nothing to im¬ 
pede, nothing to retard, that resumption 
beyond the moment, at which it should 
please a gracious Providence to restore him 
to the wishes of his people. No eflbrt, no 
I'xertioji should be necessary on bis part. 
Like the sun, by tlie mere act of his ap¬ 
pearance be should iiisso've and dissipate 
all the clouds and vapours by which his 
lustre is obscured. 

But in exact proportion, as we make 
anxious proviNion for the secure resump¬ 
tion of his power by the King, I think we 
should abstain from unnccessarilv restrict¬ 
ing tile pow ers of the Regent. These, Sir, 
ate not times in whicli any man can think 
it desirable to cripple the energies of the 
executive government, in whatever hands 
it may be. But we inust recollect, that ui 
the very circumstances of the King's i,iiu- 
aiiun—of his desired, and, (thank (iod !) 
probable recovery, there is a certain source 
of w’’eakiiess to the ephemeral and evanes¬ 
cent government of the Regent, which 
going to repose in the possession of power, 
can never be certain that it may not awake 
and find itself dissolved in the morning. 

There are some species of difficulties. 
Sir, which, when a man has to encounter, 
he feels his courage rise in proportion to 
the task, and is animated by the obstacles 
which oppose him. This is the case where 
he is backed by all, . that should be 
his natural support: wlu re he brings the 
full use of all his means and resouiccs to 
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bear upon the contest in which he is en- 

aged« But not so, if he goes into the 

eld with bis best faculties shackled, with 
jealousy instead of encouragement, at his 
side. The difficulties which we are about 
to impose by the restrictions are of tins 
latter description; and tend to dishearten 
and unnerve the executive power at a mo¬ 
ment, when surely all its energies are ne¬ 
cessary to be employed. 

And after all, the only reasons for pro¬ 
posing these restrictions appear to resolve 
themselves into this, that (bey were al¬ 
ready proposed in 1788. To this I have 
answered that there are two kinds of imi¬ 
tation; one, that which catches :he spirit 
and the principle, and applies them to si¬ 
milar ciicurnstaiii-es; tlie other, that vviiich 
takes the dry and dead letter and attempts 
to ad.jpt it lo ciicumst.mccs wholly dissi¬ 
milar, My right lion iViend, ind ed, has 
iuund that tjie precede nt^of J7s8 did not 
suit his ca-^e, and tlierelore, has been re- 
diiced tw the nccc.-sity of t ndeavtmring by 
clipping bore and stretching there to make 
it fit, For my*ifc'ir 1 have tiuly said, aiui 
arn anxious again to repeat, that I can be 
burpassed by no in »n in respect and veiie- 
ralion fo» the gr» at fO ui, who guided the 
proceedings ol i7bS. 1] t I am convinced, 
that I do ihiit pie< eflerit more i.onour, iii 
considering and a| Tuving of it, with re¬ 
ference to the cji cu.fi ^r^lnce'! of die period 
ill which it wa« [jioposed, than those do, 
win cf-nii iid, that die .;reat and fertile and 
profi,iinil mind, th.it framed it, could, if 
lie had happily c..rvi\id to the present 
times, have devised no’lnng mure appli 
cable to the emergency, for which we 
have to provide. 

Sir, a- my ii.^ht h^n, iViciul Ini'* express¬ 
ed a wish that no di'Ciibsion .should take 
place this night upon the last re.solutior», 
it is net niy iniention to go much ailength 
into the matte?, which is the .subject of it. 
'I'lie cu.^toily of his Majesty’s person, I 
ful;e it to be perfectly char from every 
analogy of private life, and from all the 
ficliogs of nature, should be given to the 
(diicen. With u*<pect to the household, I 
mast confess,Ido not approve of m^ right 
bon. Iriend’s proposed arrangement. J 
should much rather attach a large portion 
of that establishment pi riuanenily »o the 
service of his Majesiy, than have the 
whole of it attached to iiim for a limiteiJ 
pi rlpd as propiib* d in the re-olutioii; then 
to be revised and retrenched. 1 say this 
with as much frankness, as if advising 
With nriy nght hou. friend, as a member of 
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the grovernment previous to the bringing 
in of his measure. 1 should have recom* 
mended an attempt now to preserve a pro¬ 
per splendour to surround his Majesty’s 
person during the whole term of his na¬ 
tural life, should his illness unfortunately 
be commensurate with his life, rather than 
leave the matter in prospective dependance 
upon the decision of some future and per¬ 
haps less favourable disposed period. I 
may be wrong or fanciful in point of feel¬ 
ing, but 1 will own, 1 am not satisfied with 
a provision, which lias the appearance of 
fixing a time after which, there is to be no 
hope entertained of his Majesty’s reco¬ 
very. I do not wish that there should be 
added to the preamble of the Bill a clause 
statiifg, that a period will come and that 
parliament wdl have to declare that pe¬ 
riod, whether it be six or twtdve months, 
when the lecovery of hi.s Majesty will be 
hopeless. Notwithstanding tlie comments 
which have been made upon my former 
statement ol my icadiness to have concur¬ 
red in further adjournments, if proposed, I 
MOW n'peat, lha( 1 should be much better 
.^all^fled, that the functions of the crown 
should remain in su.spence to the longest 
pennii of which the exigencies of the pub¬ 
lic seivice could possibly admit, than be 
thus reduced to the necessity of defining a 
period at which all hope is to be aban¬ 
doned. And this appears to me to be the 
effret of providing a larger scale of house¬ 
hold for a limited time, with a recorded 
admission that it must then be altered;— 
of accumulating comfort and splendour 
upon tlie period of hope with an avowed 
view uf rediicuig them to a mure con- 
traced .scale at the aera of de.spair. 

Sii,I would do w’hat is right at once, 
and once for ail ; I should not think any 
thing right but what was ample both for 
comtort and for splendour; and I would 
settle the establishment permanently, in 
order that the portion of patronage, winch 
may be withheld from the Regent, may 
not be given to any body else. For upon 
this point I perfectly concur w ith my hon. 
friend on the other side (Mr. Lambc,) that 
it would be highly improper to set up a 
new' political power growing out of that 
influence, which belongs to the appoint¬ 
ment of the household, and which has al¬ 
ways hitherto been joined to the executive 
government. Why should that influence 
subsist at all during the Regency ? The 
Regent c?rtainly must not have it, and 
why should her Majesty be burthened 
with it? Why should not the lords of the 
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bed*chainber and such other attendants, 

8$ ought to be attached to his Majesty's 
person, enjoy their places during life, that 
is, during the continuance of the King's 
illness, whatever that may be, indepen¬ 
dent alike, of the Regent, or of any other 
political influence whatever ? Something 
of this sort it appears to me might be done, 
and might spare all the jealousies and heart¬ 
burnings, to which disputed patronage 
and renewed discussions may give rise;— 
while, more than any other practicable ar¬ 
rangement, it would secure to his Majesty 
the most faithful and acceptable attend¬ 
ance. This is not the time, however, for 
going into any detail upon this subject. 
Generally 1 will only say, that no views 
of niggardly economy ought to be per¬ 
mitted to mix themselves with the consi¬ 
deration of how wc may best provide for 
the sale, the tender, and the re’^pcctful care 
of the King. We must not think of sav¬ 
ing bv his sickness. We must not forget 
that lie IS still our King. 

We must not consider him as a remnant to 
be thrown aside: but as a relic to be trea¬ 
sured with pious devotion, to be conse- 
«:riiied with the prayers and ihe vows of 
all good men ; to be not immured, but in- 
shriiied amidst the gratitude and venera¬ 
tion of his subjects. 

Sir, I will trouble the Committee no fur¬ 
ther. The vote, to which wc arc about to 
come to-night, is upon the Restrictions to 
be imposed upon the Regent. 1 have 
stated my reasons for thinking these Re- 
slnctions inexpedient.—I have staled why 
1 think the limitations introduced to qua¬ 
lify them more exceptionable even than 
the Restrictions themselves. With these 
opinions I cannot do otherwise than vote 
for the Amendment, by which both the 
one and the'other are to be altogether 
done away. 

Mr. Matthew Montaj^uc rose to say a 
few words in support of the Resolutions 
proposed by his right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In his opi' 
nion, the arguments of the right hon. 
gent, who spoke last, applied equally well 
to the propositions of his lamented tnend, 
(Mr. Pitt,) subinltted to the two House.* of 
Parliament in the year 17SvS ;^and yet he 
had always iinderslond that the right hon. 
gent, had warmly approved of those pro¬ 
positions.' The object of Mr. Pitt was to 
facilitate the resumption of the exercise of 
the royal functions by his Majesty when 
he should recover; and if Mr. Pitt for 
that purpose in 1788 proposed Restrictions 
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upon the Regent, for a longer period of 
time, why should they now refuse to agree 
to similar Restrictions for a shorter period? 
The whole of the speech of the right bon. 
gent., and that of the bon. gent, on the 
other side (Mr. Lambe), to whose ability 
he paid a sincere tribute of applause, 
went upon the ground, that these Restric¬ 
tions were to be imposed on the real pos¬ 
sessor of the crown, and not upon a trustee. 
But his right hon. friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had proceeded upon the 
authority of the great man, who in I7s8 
took care that the legitimate possessor of 
the crown should, upon his recovery, be 
enabled, without difficulty, to resume the 
royal functions, unincumbered by any 
thing that could subject him to disadvan¬ 
tage in the exercise of them in future. 
This he thought the proper course, but he 
disclaimed ail invidious allusion to the 
person of his royal highnes 2 » the Prince of 
Wales. The hon. gent, opposite had ani¬ 
madverted upon the assertion of his right 
hon. friend, that the throne was^full, and 
had ob.served, that the royal authority 
could only be said to be in activity at 
present to an extent, which he illustrated 
by a reference to the functions performed 
by the body in sleep, but that it was ex¬ 
tinct as to all the other powers. But he 
would again ask, whether this argument 
did not go to consider the Regent, not as 
a trustee, but as a King ? It was necessary 
to preserve the powers of the King in 
such a condition, that he might when the 
sun arose— a figure by which his recovery 
had tieen beautifully llluslrated—resume 
their exercise without embarrassment. 
Many other arguments might be urged in 
favour (>f the mode of proceeding adopted 
by his right hon. friend the Chancellor of 
‘he Exchequer, but he would leave it to 
the House in its wisdom, to give them 
ilu'ir due weight, without trespassing any 
longer upon their patience. 

Lord CastUreagh stated, that the duty of 
forming a deliberate opinion on asubjectof 
.*«uch importance, as that now under consi- 
deruiioii, was one from which no member 
of parliament could Ntand excused ; and 
having formed that o|)inion it became ^ 
duty not less imperative,explicitly tb sub¬ 
mit it, with his reasons to the Committee. 
In the particular case Parliament was now 
called on to provide for, he considered 
that his Majesty's ministers bad exercised 
a sound discretion in founding their mea¬ 
sure upon the precedent of 17 83. The prin¬ 
ciple of Restrictions, as applied to the 
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power of a Regent, acting during a tern- 
porary incapacity, of the monarch, was 
consistent with the uniform practice of 
the constiti|tioii; it was founded on the 
most weighty constitutional reasons, and 
a departure from that principle, in tlie pre¬ 
sent instance, would establish a prece¬ 
dent, which might be productive hereafter 
of great embarrassment and public danger. 
The noble lord said, that his reasons for 
this opinion would best be stated under 
the two leading heads of objection on 
which the Restrictions had been opposed ; 
1st. That they tended to dismember and 
cripple the regal power at a moment when 
a strong executive authority was requisite ; 
and 2dly, That they indicated ungracious 
distrust of the illustrious personage to 
whom it was proposed to tender the Re¬ 
gency. 

With respect to distrust jn the Prince 
of Wales, the noble lord said, he could 
with perfect truth declare, that such a 
feeling did not exist in his mind ; on the 
contrary, his conviction was, that were 
the full regal authority entrusted to his 
Royal Highness, it would be exercised 
with the utmost forbearance and modera¬ 
tion on his part. Were he ])roviding. Lord 
C. said, for an interest of his own, he would 
not hesitate a moment in acting upon that 
conviction, but as a representative of the 
people, he did not feel himself at liberty 
to act upon principles of personal confi¬ 
dence. lie had a public duty to perform, 
which required him to provide for a con¬ 
stitutional exigency, upon Constitutional 
grounds. Under these impressions he was 
of opinion, that the security which he was 
bound to look to was the security of legal 
enactment, and that in the discharge of 
a public trust it was impossible for him to 
recognize any other as adequate. 

The noble lord disclaimed any inference 
being drawi^ from his vote, that he im¬ 
puted more dangerous views to the possible 
advisers of the Prince, he did not believe 
at the present moment, that any set of 
men whom his Royal Highness might 
think fit to honour with his confidence, 
would, during the short period the limi¬ 
tations were proposed to last, advise an 
abusive exercise of the prerogatives of the 
crown. It was not enough, that such 
should be his feeling with respect to the 
resent moment, unless he could persuade 
imself that on no future occasion (what¬ 
ever might be the character of the parties, 
and the temptation to abuse). Restrictions ; 
could be requisite; even in the most' 
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transitory case of the interruption of the 
personal exercise of the royal authority, 
he could not think it safe to decide this 
case upon personal grounds; and thereby 
to establish a precodent which must ren¬ 
der every future Regency arrangement, 
not a question, what powers were neces¬ 
sary to be invested in the Regent, during 
temporary incapacity of the monarch, but 
whether there were motives arising out of 
the character of the individual, who was 
to be placed at the head of the govern¬ 
ment, for not confiding to him the entire 
powers of llic Khig. 

The noble loid pressed the extreme 
danger of throw mg upon future ministers 
and«future parli-imonts a task so alarm¬ 
ingly invidious, as that of being influenced 
in their decision on Midi a question by the 
personal character of the Regent; if such 
a principle was admitted, under no possi¬ 
ble circumstances, could parliament limit 
a Regent's powers, without a recorded 
stigma upon his fame and character : how 
fatal must be such a principle in a free 
government, more especially when it is 
considered, that the next heir to the 
crown is the natural object to be looked 
to, for the exercise of such a trust. He said, 
he could well imagine the generous satis¬ 
faction the Prince of Wales might feel in 
being wholly unrestricted, that he might 
thereby have the grace in the eyes of the 
nation and ofhis royal father, when restored 
to health, of having been the unfettered 
and faithful guardian of his throne and 
power. Such feelings were highly lauda¬ 
ble, and every man must wish, they could 
be indulged without hazard, but consider¬ 
ing as he did, that the case now to be pro¬ 
vided for was precisely that, which of all 
others upon general principles called for 
and justified Restrictions, he could not 
consent to sacrifice the rule to the parti¬ 
cular case. 

In tiiis part of his argument, the noble 
lord distinguished between the case of a 
Regency being created to administer the 
government through a minority of seve¬ 
ral years, and during such an indisposi¬ 
tion as the King now laboured under, 
which, if it should follow the course ofhis 
three former illnesses, was likely to endure 
only for a short time, or if it unfortunately 
assumed a more continued character, must 
"at the end of a limited time be considered 
as justifying so little hope of recovery, as 
to constitute at once a state of things, in 
which all men would agree that limita¬ 
tions should entirely cease to exist 
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He next proceeded to argue the objec¬ 
tions to the Resolutions, arising from the 
doctrine, that it was unconstitutional to 
dismember or cripple by restrictions the 
regal power, more especially when the 
third estate was not in a capacity to act; 
the latter part of the objection was an¬ 
swered by the decision already come to 
by the House, that it was not only the 
right, but the duty of the two Houses to 
provide for the deficiency in the third 
Estate, in which right must be included, 
the discretion to do so, in the manner, and 
according to the circumstances, which the 
particular exigency shall require. 

So far as the principle of Restrictions is 
to be tried by the conduct of our ances¬ 
tors, it would be found, that under no cir¬ 
cumstances, whether the delegation of au¬ 
thority proceeded from the monarch, as 
in the case of cusiodes regni; from the legis¬ 
lature, the three branches being entire, as 
in the minority acts since the Revolution; 
or from the Lords and Commons alone, 
when the third Estate, as at present, has 
been der(^ctive, as in the cases of Richard 
the iind and Henry the 6th, have full re¬ 
gal powers ever been granted to a sole 
Regent. The nature of the Restrictions 
has been varied at different times and un¬ 
der different circumstances, but always so 
as to, operate somecontroul; in the mino¬ 
rity of Richard the 2nd, the government 
w'as in a council of nine appointed by 
parliament, in which, however, none of 
the royal family were included, nor was 
there then any Regent created. In tlijs 
council resided the ordinary functions of 
government, but many ot the higher 
powers of state were still letained and 
exercised by the Lords spiritual anti t< m- 
poral, sometimes upon Petitions, as was 
usual in those days, from the Commons, 
but more generally of their own exclu¬ 
sive authority. 

]n the reign of Henry the Gth, both 
during the infancy and incapacity of that 
monarch, the regal power was exercised 
by a council, not by a Regent, with a 
council. Neither the duke of Glouce.ster 
during the minority of the King, nor the 
duke of York during his incapacity, were 
authorised to assume any higher title than 
that of Protector, and the former was ex¬ 
pressly told by the parliament, that that 
title was assigned him to mark, that he 
had no other power than as first in coun¬ 
cil ; neither were the whole functions and 
prerogatives of the monarch invariabl}'’ 
exercised by that body; rajjiiy executive 
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acts, and especially that of creating Peers, 
were done in parliament in the King’s 
name, and as it is expressed, on the rolls 
of parliament, by the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal in that 
parliament assembled : such was the case 
in sir John Cornwall’s Peerage, a^d others 
in that reign. 

In more modern times, viz. in the act 
of queen Anne, the 24'th of George 2, And 
the act of the 5th of his present Majesty, 
precedents entitled to the more weight 
as they carry with them the authority of 
laws passed by the legislature when en¬ 
tire, the most deliberate pains seem to 
have been taken, that the kingly authority 
shall not be exercised by an individual 
without check or controul. In the first 
case a council was to govern, during the 
King’s absence, without a Regent. In the 
two latter, during the eventual minority 
of the infant King? the Regent was to ex¬ 
ercise the regal powers, but as expressed 
on the face of those acts, under the Re¬ 
strictions and Limitations therein pre¬ 
scribed ; which, so far from leaving him 
the authority of a King, deprived him of 
the power, even of choosing his own mi¬ 
nisters, without the consent of a certain 
proportion of the council: a council not 
of his own choosing, but named partly in 
the Act, and partly to be constituted by 
the wills of the then reigning sovereigns. 
It may certainly be shewn, that during the 
usurpation of Richard the 3rd before he 
assumed the crown, and also during the 
u urpatioii of the powers of government 
by the duke of Somerset in the minority 
of Edward the Gth, they both exercised 
full regal powers, uncontrouled by either 
parliament or council, but such illegal 
assumptions of powers can weigh but little, 
where the unvarying coursg'of more con¬ 
stitutional proceedings has established 
the practice of not at once raising the 
auth.ority of a Regent to the standard of 
the ?tJonarch in whose name he governs. 

Many objections of great weight may 
be made to governments so constituted, as 
tho.se referred to. The importance of hav¬ 
ing a more energetic and active executive 
has united all opinions both in 1788 as 
well as on the present occasion in favour 
of a sole Regent, if not endowed with all 
the powers of royalty, at least exercising 
those entrusted to him, in a manner as en¬ 
tire and unfettered ksif he was King. The 
only prerogatives which it has been at¬ 
tempted to limit, on either of those occa¬ 
sions, and that only for a short ppace of 
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time, have been the power of creating 
Peers, and of granting away the patronage 
,of the cro^n. Where the Regency is to 
last, as may happen in a case of minority^ 
for many years, or where the recovery of 
the monarch becomes improbable, the ar¬ 
gument against Kestrictions acquires great 
rorce: indeed in the latter case, as applied 
to a Prince of Wales, it almost ceases to 
exist, but surely the case is widely dif¬ 
ferent, where either the minority must be 
of short duration, or the interruption to 
the personal exercise of the royal autho¬ 
rity, from indisposition, is likely to be of 
no long continuance. In such a case the 
inconvenience of such powers being with¬ 
held, is to be balanced against the possible 
evils of their abusive exercise, by which 
the whole frame of one branch of the le¬ 
gislature, as well as the general patronage 
of the crown, might be so disturbed and 
wasted, as to render it difficult if not im¬ 
possible for the King, when he came to 
assume his government, to carry it on 
without, at least, such an increase to the 
peerage, as it is of the utmost importance 
to avoid. 

The noble lord then argued that where 
tbe Restrictions were intended to comitiue 
only for a year, the suspension of these 
powers was not likely materially to 
weaken the Regents government; the in¬ 
terval was not such as to deprive him of 
the benefit resulting from favors and ex¬ 
pectation ; and sure he was, that his go¬ 
vernment would be stronger under a tem¬ 
porary restriction imposed by law, than, if 
having the power, the Regent w'as to at¬ 
tempt, from a principle of forbearance, to 
abstain from the exercise of it, a forbear¬ 
ance which might create jealousy and dis¬ 
satisfaction on the part both of his ministers, 
and of his supporters. 

Upon these grounds he considered him¬ 
self intitled to contend, that full regal 
powers should not at once be conferred on 
the Regent, that the proposed mode of 
limiting a sole Regent was preferable to 
the course formerly adopted of parceling 
out the regal powers amongst many 
Counsellors, and that the principle of re¬ 
striction was justified so far as it was con¬ 
fined to the protection of the reversionary 
interest of the King, in his government, 
preserving at the same time to the Regent 
the most enlarged exercise of the powers 
of the crown, wnich was consistent with 
this consideration. 

Lord Castlereagh then proceeded to ob¬ 
serve upon the 5th Resolution relaii ve to the 
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Household, to which, as copied from the 
precedent of 1789, he felt strong objec-* 
tions; the separation of the King’s House¬ 
hold from the executive government (he 
meant that part of it, which was atone used 
by the monarch in poblic, for purposes of 
splendour and state) and the transfer of it 
to the Queen, did not appear to him to fall 
within the conservative principle he had 
before contended for, or to rest upon any 
adequate prindple of expedienc}': he 
considered the dignity of the monarch 
best upheld, during his personal incapa¬ 
city to govern, by the regal authority be¬ 
ing administered nut only in his name, but 
in his state also; he thought the^e was the 
strongest objection to tbe Regent having a 
distinct Household, he deprecated a con¬ 
test between the splendour of the crown 
and of the Regent;* he wished the Regent 
to shew himself to the people as deriving 
every thing from the monarch, to whom all 
was to revert, the moment his Majesty was 
restored to health; he objected to the ap¬ 
pearance of the Regent being any thing 
per jf, It ought to be marked that he was 
only an individual authorised to represent 
the King still on the throne. It was open 
to Parliament to limit the powers, or to 
withhold from him, if they thought fit, any 
portion of the King’s slate, b -t whatever it 
was lit ilie Regent should assume, he 
ihouglit it ought to be the King’s and not 
his own. 

Having pressed this view of the ques¬ 
tion, he adverted to the j lui of a distinct 
Household for the Rcg-nt as objectionable, 
both on grounds of economy and influence, 
if the measure was wise and necessary, the 
cxpencc would form but a subordinate ob¬ 
jection ; he considered, however, the trans¬ 
fer of such a branch of the influence of the 
crown to the Queen as highly objectiona¬ 
ble in itself, aj, tnixing her Majesty unne¬ 
cessarily in politics, and as carrying upon 
the face of it the appearance of a double 
influence, which, if exercised adversely to 
the Regent’s government, miglit seriously 
weaken it, whi st, if thrown in aid of a se¬ 
parate Household of hi^i own, it might 
prove a most dangerous and unconstitutional 
increase of the infl :ence of the crown. 

When this measure was discussed in tho 
year 1789, it was then contended, (he 
thought not convincingly) that the great 
Officers of State could not be separated 
from those bran^iies of the Household 
which must necessarily be administered by 
the Queen, as charged with the care of the 
royal person; but this difficulty was given 
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awitricUiHis >^nld be continued. Nonr, 
in h» raloion^ they were proper at no 
iime.' The noble lord who epoke laat had 
ilrgued on precedent!. He^ pn the con¬ 
trary, contended that at no time bad the 
kingly office been curtailed. Regents had 
been appointed*with councils, but no limi¬ 
tations bad erer been imposed on what 
pertained to the exercise of the kingly of- 
fioe. He also contended, that there could 
no instance be shewn where any person 
but the heir apparent had been appointed 
Regent, where such heir apparent was of 
^ and if so, and if there was no instance 
a precedent for curtailins the exercise 
iof the kingly office, he askeo, why should 
ttBch a proceeding be adopted here ? Was 
it because his Royal Highness’s conduct 
both towards his father and towards the 
Ooontry had been such as to procure him 
not only the love and afTeotion of all the 
people of these kingdorAs, but also the ad¬ 
miration of all Europe ? Was it because 
we were now reduced to a state the most 
distressing and untoward in which the 
country had ever been placed ? With re¬ 
gard to the proceeding in the year 178S, 
he had always' considered it the greatest 
olitical error into T^ich Mr. Pitt, whom 
e considered a great man, had ever fallen; 
and he earnestly wished, that the whole of 
the<proceedings of these times on this sub¬ 
ject were obliterated from the Journals of 
the House. Gentlemenopposite had argued, 
as if the Prince of Wales might violate 
the trust reposed in him—as if he might 
impair and pollute the Peerage. It must 
be on that idea alone, that they could 
now think of depriving his Royal Highness 
of one of the most important powers of the 
governmeat. He trusted, however, the 
vpte of this night would prove that'the 
House entertained no such suspicion. They 
were about to devolve on his Royal High¬ 
ness an important office in a difficult and 
dangerous period; and he trusted they 
would give him the trust together with the 
means of executing it in the most effectual 
manner for the public good. He hoped 
that when;the King should return to the 
discharge "of his royal functions, he would 
aee^ not that the House had refused to trust 
his son, but that they bad placed iri him 
exercise for his father of the full powers 
kingly office. It must afford to his 
in the event of his recovery, the 
higbeBi satisfaction to eee that the two 
Houaesof Parliament had not thought soun- 
worthily of hts heir apparent as to deprive 
him of the eatercise^ in the name of his 
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iher, of those powerf which he must one 
day have in his own right. 

Mr. Leach rose and spoke as foUows!* 
The Amendment moved by my bon. 
friend suggests for discussion two im** 
portant questions: the right of the. twa 
Houses of Parliament to subject the royal 
authoriity in the hands of the Regent to' 
limitation and exception; the expediency 
of doing it if they have the right. 

My right hon. friend, who moved the 
Resolution, pressed upon the Committee the 
precedent of 178$. The noble lord who 
spoke last but one (lord Castlereagh,) haa 
told us, that to depart from this precedent 
would be to embarrass the public interest, 
and to occasion serious future mischief. It 
becomes us then to consider what is the au¬ 
thority of precedent. A succession of pre¬ 
cedents beginning in remote times mrtn 
the common law of the land, and the com¬ 
mon law of parliament. They prove the 
law, not simply by the exercise of it, but 
by the acknowledgment of it, by the submist 
sion to it, which is implied in the conti¬ 
nued exercise of it. A single precedent, 
and that in modern times, nut having the 
authority derived from this acknowledg¬ 
ment and submission, is nothing more than 
the particular opinion of the actors upon a. 
particular occasion. 

In courts of justice, where those who de¬ 
clare the law cannot be supposed to have, 
nor have in truth any other motive than a 
sense of public duty, a single precedent is 
entitled to, and receives great respect. It is 
the honest judgment of one or more emi¬ 
nent and learned persons upon the point 
declared. It is prima facie an authority, 
but it is not conclusive. It may be ques¬ 
tioned and examined: those who question 
it must shew error in it; must expose 
some misapprehension of principle, or 
some mistake in the conclusion; and if 
error be once shewn, the authority is. 
gone. 

A parliamentary precedent cannot stand 
upon higher g(;ounds. Let us act upon 
the precedent of 1788, if error be not 
shewn; if there be no misapprehension 
of principle, no mistake in the inclusion. 

If the two Houses of Parliament, in 
supplying the defect of the personal exer¬ 
cise of the royal.authority, have the right' 
to subject that authority in the hands of 
the Regent^ to limitation and exception, 
the right mW be founded either in the 
statute law of the land, or in the common 
law of parliraent, or in constitutionali 
prihciples applicable to the special case. 
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^ It is admitted that no statute gires the 
risht. The common law of parliament^ as 
1 hare before observed, is to be found in 
parliamentary precedents. It may be col¬ 
lected also hrom ancient text writers, whose 
works are entitled to authority, as contain¬ 
ing nut only principles and doctrines de¬ 
rived from parliamentary proceedings of 
which records exist, but as being a sort of 
tradition of the effect of former parliamen¬ 
tary proceedings of which there are exist¬ 
ing records. 

^ It is admitted that the right now claimed 
to limit the royal authority is not to be met 
with in any text writer. There is indeed 
no text writer who treats of this question. 
But it is insisted that there is in ancient 
parliamentary pr^edents much authority 
for this right. My right hon. friend, tl^c 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the noble 
lord to whom 1 have before alluded (lord 
Castlereagh) assert that in no instance 
wdiere the two Houses of Parliament have 
supplied this defect in the personal exer¬ 
cise of the royal authority, whether 
arising from infancy or infirmity, have 
(hey ever conferred upon the Regent the 
entire power and prerogatives of the 
crown. Now with respect to this ques¬ 
tion, of right in the two Houses to limit 
the royal authority, there can be no 
distinction in principle, whether they ex¬ 
ercise that right and duty to supply the 
present defect, which our resolution of a 
former night has declared, by naming one 
person or more than one person to fill the 
office of Regent, whether they name a 
sole Regent or a council of Regency, or 
a Regent controlled by a council. 1 agree 
that in no instance have the two Houses 
supplied the defect by giving to a sole 
Regent the whole royal authority, for in 
no such instance have they named a sole 
Regent; in no such instance has there 
been at the time an heir apparent of full 
age. But upon the best examination 
which I have been able to give to all the 
precedents in our history, 1 cannot ^nd 
that in any case in which the two Houses 
of Parliament have supplied the defect of 
the personal exercise of the royal autho¬ 
rity, whether arising from infancy or in¬ 
firmity, have they ever proceeded to limit 
and abridge that authority itself wherever 
placed. 

1 believe that the first precedent upon 
this point is 4he case of Edward 3. The 
Committee know that the unfortunate mo¬ 
narch Edward 2, while confined in Kenil¬ 
worth castle, waa compelled by the queen. 


his wife, and her favonrite .Mortimerr-to 
summon a parliament. In thla^rliamenc 
he was compelled by the%ame influence 
to resign his throne, and his son Edwafd 
3, then 14^ years of age, was declared, 
king. Mr. Hume, the historian, tells us 
that a council of regency was appointed by 
parliament, censisting of twelve persons, 
whom he names. He does not ^tell vs 
from whence he derives his knowledge of 
this fact. From the rolls of pafliament it 
sufficiently appears that a council was ap¬ 
pointed, but 1 can find no trace of the ac¬ 
tual appointment there or elsewhere. I 
think it reasonably to be inferred, that this 
council possessed the whole .rrgal power 
without limitation, because deriving their 
authority in eflect from the queen and 
Mortimer, whose instruments they were, 
a limitation of the power of the agents 
would have been a limitation of the power 
of (he principals ;btid because the historian 
mentions no such limitation, and because 
id the succeeding precedent of the next 
reign there was no such.liroitation. 

Edward the 3d died on the 1st of June 
1377. leaving his grandson and successor 
Richard 2, eleven years of age. He was 
crowned at Westmipster on the I5th of 
July ip that year, and on the succeeding 
day an ordinance was made by the House 
or Council of Peers, as it is there tefmed, 
there being no existing parliament, and 
the minor king being present in person, 
the eilect of which, was that the King and 
the Peers should chuse twelve persons to 
form a council of Regency with the Chan¬ 
cellor and Treasurer, in other words, that 
the Peers should name the council. The 
letters patent appointing this council are 
to be lound in the, seventh volume of 
Rymer's Fcedera. They are in general, 
words applying without limitation to the 
whole regal authority. 

A parliament was called in the month 
of October following, and it appears by 
the Rolls of Parliament that upon the pe- 
tion of the Commons, according to the 
then form of proceeding, the number of 
the council was changed by the House 
of Peers; and it was provided that 
they should be annually elected, but no 
limitation appears to have been imposed 
upon their authority. 

The pext precedents are to be found in 
the reign of Henry 6. At the death of 
Henry 5, bis father, this prince was only 
nine months old. His 'elder uncle, the 
duke of Bedford, was then in France. 
Qis next uncle, the duke of Glhuoester, 
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earned the Great Seal of the late king to 
.Be pdl into the hands ofthe infant moiiarchj 
«nnd from thence delivered over and put to 
a commission authorising the duke of 
Gloucester to hold a parliament. By this 
, parliament the duke of Bedford, when he 
should return to England, and the duke 
of Gloucester in his absence was appointed 
protectoi* and defender of the realm. The 
patronage of certain offices civil and ec- 
desUstical was given to the protector per¬ 
sonally. All other patronage was de¬ 
clared to retnhin in the disposition of the 
king by the advice of the protector and 
council assisting in the government,^ and 
certain persons were appointed to be the 
counsellors assisting in the government. 
The authority of the piofectnr and coun¬ 
cil in matter of government thus to be 
. exercised in the name of the king was 
given in these general words, and neces¬ 
sarily extended to the whole regal power. 

In the 32d year of the reign of this mo¬ 
narch the nation was in his person visited 
with the same calamity as now afflicts this 
country, in the person of our beloved so¬ 
vereign. 

The parliament stood adjourned till the 
14th of February, and by the influence of 
'Richard duke of York, and by th% advice 
of the privy council, as it is alledged in the 
publip instruments, the great seal was put 
to a commission, authorising the duke of 
York to meet and hold the parliament 
on the day to which it bad been adjourned. 

By this parliament, Edward, prince of 
Wales, then an infant in the cradle, when 
be should come to years of discretion, and 
the duke of York "in the mean time was 
named protector and defender of the realm, 
with a council assisting in the government, 
according to the precise form of the prior 
precedent in this reign. 

In a few months the king resumed his 
power, and the duke of Somerset, the 
avowed enemy of the duke of York, being 
placed at the head of the administration, 
the duke of York- took to arms, and the 
first battle of St. Alban^s was fought, in 
which Somerset was slain, and the king 
made prisoner; and then in the 34th year, 
of the reign the parliament renewed" the 
appointment of the duke of York to be 
protector and defender of the realm, with 
a council according to the former prece¬ 
dents, his authority being limited to de- 
iermine when Edward, prince of Wales, 
should come to years of discretion. 

The only remaining case is that of Ed¬ 
ward ide dth. .This prince, at the death of 
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his father, Henry the 8tb, was 9 years 
old, and. the will of Im father had ap¬ 
pointed sixteen executors, whom he de¬ 
sired to have entrusted with the whole 
regal authority until his son should attain 
the age of eighteen. Parliament sanction¬ 
ed this will, and the administration pro¬ 
ceeded accordingly. Somerset being 
elected by the council to be chief coun¬ 
sellor under the title of protector, and this 
is therefore to be considered as another 
parliamentary precedent of a Regency 
without limitation, inasmuch as the au¬ 
thority could only be legally derived 
from the sanction of parliament. 

The noble lord has referred to the cases 
of Custodes Regni, lieutenants of the king, 
or lords justices appointed to administer 
the government during the temporary 
absence of the monarch from the kingdom, 
and tells us, that in all such instances li¬ 
mited authorities alone are granted. The 
noble lord must permit me to state that the 
easels have no application. These are not 
appointments to supply the defect of the 
moral capacity of the King, they are not 
appointments made by the two Houses of 
Parliament; but they are appointments 
made by the sovereign of his own autho¬ 
rity to provide against inconvenience in 
the administration of the government, 
during his temporary absence. The ex¬ 
tent of their power depends altogether 
upon the pleasure of the sovereign, and 
has been very difibrent at diiferent times, 
as Ihe nature of the absence and the diffi¬ 
culty or facility of communication with 
the sovereign made more or less power ex¬ 
pedient. 

Upon the best consideration, therefore, 
of tbe^precedents which 1 have stated, and 
which 1 believe to be all in our history, 
in which the two Houses of Parliament, 
without an efficient third estate, have sup¬ 
plied the defect of the personal exercise 
of the regal authority, I presume to say 
that this right is not found in the common 
law of parliament, is supported by no 
authority, and is repelled by all such au¬ 
thority as there is upoh the subject; and 
whatever objection may be made to the 
times and circumstances, in which par¬ 
ticular precedents occurred, yet the gene¬ 
ral conclusion is, that in no times, nor 
under any circumstances have the two 
Houses of Parliament ever assumed the 
right now claimed. 

Let us, liowevi r, for the sake of the ar¬ 
gument, proceed to consider this ques¬ 
tion of right as if ?kuthority were equally 
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absent on both sides, as if the case of sup¬ 
plying the defect of the personal exercise 
of the regal authority were wholly new, 
a case not provided for. I entirely agree 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
thalt, in the consideration of right indivi¬ 
dual character is wholly out of the ques¬ 
tion. 1 admit, that the question of right 
must be the same as if the illustrious and 
excellent person proposed to be Regent, in 
the place of all those high qualities which 
entitle him to, and command the admira¬ 
tion and afiPection of the country, were 
a person of the very lowest rate of charac¬ 
ter and talent, to whom it could be sup¬ 
posed that the two Houses, by reason of 
the pretensions of birth, would be induced 
to commit the high office of Regent. 

I agree that the individual character of 
ihe Prince must go for nothing upon the 
question of right, though it would be far 
otherwise upon the question of expediency 
if the right were supposed. 

But if the individual character of the 
proposed Regent is of no weight upoh the 
question of right, of what weight can be 
the individual character of the sovereign, 
the defect of whose authority is to be sup¬ 
plied ? Ca.i the right of the two Houses to 
supply this defect depend upon the fact, 
whether the sovereign is deservedly the 
most popular or the most unpopular prince 
that ever filled the throne ? Let not our 
aflections and feelings in this respect mis¬ 
guide our better judgments. Not only can 
the individual character of the sovereign 
be of no weight upon the question of right, 
but it could, as I think, be of no weight 
upon the question of expediency, if the 
right were admitted. The expediency is 
to the public interests. Is it expedient for 
the public interests that the whole regal 
authority should be placed in the hands of 
the Regent? Is it essential to good govern¬ 
ment, to the maintenance of the constitu¬ 
tion ? Of what importance to these ques¬ 
tions can it be, whether the indisposed so¬ 
vereign is more or less entitled to the love 
and reverence of his people? If it be 
asked whether in such afQicting circum¬ 
stances you would deal in the same man¬ 
ner with a monarch who deserved all 
the blessings, and with a monarch who 
called forth all the execrations of his peo¬ 
ple : Certainly not. Affection and lati¬ 
tude give grace and honour to national 
character, as they give estimation and 
value to individuals. The affection and gra¬ 
titude of the people, should follow the per¬ 
son of a beloved monarch into the shades of 


his retirejnent,4(boald snrrouiid bis repose 
with all the dignity that can influeOce re¬ 
spect. But most unfortunate would be the* 
direction of such feelings if they led os to 
forget what was due to the power and 
splendour of the throne itself; and most 
unnecessarily and unwisely to select such 
particular form of paying oUr just tribute 
to the virtues of our afflicted sovereign, as 
should endanger the substantial interests of 
his peopled ^ 

To return to the consideration of the 
question of right, as if the case of supply¬ 
ing the defect of the personal authority 
were new. The King, by reason of infir¬ 
mity, is incapable of those acts of royal 
authority which require his personal in¬ 
terference. The constitution has provided 
no remedy, necessity demands that tbit 
defect should be supplied. By whom to 
be supplied, but Jiy the remaining estates 
of the kingdom. Of necessity it is the 
right and duty of the two Houses to sup¬ 
ply this defect. What is the particular 
defect ? The political capacity of the Kitie 
is entire. Personal infirmity cannot touen 
it. It must at all times pervade in equal 
force the general administration of govern¬ 
ment. The natural capacity of the King 
is entiik; there is no demise of the crown; 
the throne is full. The defect is in the 
moral capacity of the King ; the will (o 
do acts, requiring personal interference. 
This will is then to be supplied, some re¬ 
presentative of the royal will is to be ap¬ 
pointed to act for the King, and in nil 
name, in matters requiring his personal in¬ 
terference. This is the extent of the ne¬ 
cessity, and that royal will supplied in the 
person of the Prince as Regent, the defect 
is cured, and the monarchy entire. The 
right created only by necessity is limited 
by necessity, and here ends the right and 
duty of the two Houses. 

But is that all which this Resolution calls 
upon us to do ? No. It requires us to sub¬ 
ject this royal will to be represented by 
the Regent to some limitations and excep¬ 
tions. He is to act for the King, not in all 
matters requiring hb personal interference, 
but in some such matters only; and as Co 
these excepted matters there is to be no 
representation of the royal will; the func¬ 
tions of royalty to that extent are to be 
suspended: the constitutional monarchy 
therefore is not to be reanimated, but a 
mutilated monarchy is to be created, a new 
monarchy, for the difference makes it new/ 
In considering this question we ar^ not to 
look at the particular limitations and ex* 
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iTeplHmf : for if there be the right to limit, 
it can haTe no bounds but the pleasure of 
the two Houses. How is this right of in¬ 
novation, of change, to be brought within 
the necessity which creates it ? It is said 
that if the exercise of the right be limited 
by the mere necessity, and is to end with 
supplying in the Regent the defect of the 
royal will, much inconvenience may ensue, 
and therefore the two Houses, upon the 
principle of public expediency, must have 
a right to go beyond the necessity in order 
to avoid the inconvenience. 

To what end are dignities and preroga- 
tWbs given to the crown ? As the means of 
efficient government, as the means of niain- 
taining the constitution, the balance of the 
three*'estates. As an abstract question, 
then, it must be admitted to be most inex¬ 
pedient and dangerous, to leave it to the 
two Houses to determine in any case what 
portion of restraint and controul upon 
themselves the crown shall possess. But 
it may be said, we have but a choice of 
evils, and the least evil is, that the two 
Houses should possess this power of limi¬ 
tation, though the danger cannot be de¬ 
nied. What is the evil on the other side ? 
|t is said if the Regent be intrusted with 
certain prerogatives of the crown, (|e may, 
during this temporary exercise of th^e royal 
eotfaority, so abuse his power as to create 
obstruction to the due exercise of the fu¬ 
ture government of the King when he re- 
eomes the throne. An instance has been 
pat, that he may, during the Regency, 
create so many peers, that when the King 
returns to power, he cannot, upon princi¬ 
ples of public policy, for some time add to 
the number, and thus the King’s govern¬ 
ment will be enfeebled by the want of this 
power of making peers. 

The supposed evil therefore is, that 
when his Majesty is happily restored to 
the throne, the public interests may suffer 
hf the want of his entire constitutional 
prerogatives. Now this evil is at least 
uncertain, for although we all look with 
sanguine hopes to the recovery of his Ma¬ 
jesty, yet it is not morally certain. It is 
diir in argument to assume the possibility 
of the a^ise of power by the Regent, how¬ 
ler little to be apprehended in foct ; but 
it Cannot even in argument be assumed 
IffiS# k is certain the Regent will abuse his 
peorer. 

Now to avoid this uncertain evil, what 
vre we catted upon Co do ? To incur cer¬ 
tainty, » evil piiecisety of the same na- 
tare^ The oril which the public inteiests 
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may suflTer by the want of the entire con* 
stitotional prerogatives of the crown in the 
bands of the Regent ; and we* are desired 
to consider this certain evil as>so much 
preferable to the same evil in uncertainty, 
that we are to purchase this preference at 
the price of assuming in the two Houses a 
power over the regal authority, which in 
its principle cannot be denied to be of most 
dangerous and unconstitutional tendency. 

In this way of viewing this part of the 
case, I have given a weight to the argu¬ 
ment of'the possibility of the abuse of 
power by the JRegent; to which 1 think it 
in no degree entitled upon general princi¬ 
ples. A Regent may abuse the royal 
powjer, a monarch may abuse his power; 
but has not the constitution given to the 
two Houses of Parliament, such means 
of restraint and controul upon the royal 
authority, as both in theory and practice 
effectually to guard against such abuse, 
and is it to be apprehended that these 
means, which have been found efficient in 
the case of monarchs, will be too feeble to 
resist a Regent f Th^ a Regency, a tem¬ 
porary government, will prove more 
powerful than a monarchy, a permanent 
government ? 

Another mode of arguing this question 
is, that the two Houses having a right to 
supply the whole royal will, have there¬ 
fore a right to supply any part of the royal 
will, for the greater right includes the less. 
In matter of property a right to dispose of 
the whole necessarily includes a right to dis¬ 
pose of a part. If the whole is mine, every 
part is mine; who has a right to say tliatl 
shall not give what is mine wholly or in 
part? But does the defect of the royal will 
make the royal authority the property of the 
two Houses? Make the royal prerogatives 
their property, to be disposed of wholly 
or in part at their pleasure ? What is one 
main object of these prerogatives? To en¬ 
able the crown to maintain its independ¬ 
ence of the two Houses. Can it then be 
contended, with any colour of principle, 
that the right to restore the royal ahtho- 
rity includes in it, as in the relation of 
part to whole, a right to limit the royal 
authority, a right so to limit it, if the two 
Houses please, as to make it dependent 
upon the two ^utes, a right so to limit it 
as to destroy it ? - 

Again, it may be said that if the right 
of the two Houses is to be so limited by 
the neeeuity, that it is to end by supply¬ 
ing in the Regent the defect of the royal 
will, the two Houses cannot even have the 
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power'to proride foe. tbe Mcurity of the 
ICifig's person^ or for £be facility of his 
return to power. It appears to me that 
ouch consequence does not necessarily 
follow. The objection is to the nght of 
the two Houses to impose limitations upon 
the royal authority: but provisiofis which 
secure the King^s person and his return 
to power, are not necessarily limitations 
upon the constitutional authority of the 
crown, but matters merely collateral. I 
admit that the particular provisions about 
to be proposed for those objects, are in 
their nature limitations of the royal autho¬ 
rity ; and to guard, therefore, against an 
undue assumption of power, by^the two 
Houses, under colour of such provisions, 

I am disposed to think, that it might be 
more sound in principle to say, that even 
to this extent the two Houses could not 
of their own authority interfere, nor until 
they had supplied the third estate. The 
only argument against it is, that by pos¬ 
sibility the Regent may not concur in 
proper provisions, that the first act of 

} lower by the Regent may be a gross vio- 
ation of his public duty. I confess that 
the constitutional powers of the two 
Houses, considering the question gene- 
rallv, and not the particular case, are 
sufficient to relieve me from this appre¬ 
hension, but I think this point not very 
important. 

For these several reasons, assuming, for 
the sake of the argument, but not admit¬ 
ting that this claim of right in the two 
Houses to inforce limitations upon the 
Regent is to be considered as if authority 
were equally absent on both sides, that it 
is a new case, and a case not provided 
for, my conclusion is, that the right is as 
unfounded in principle as it is in prece¬ 
dent. And here I should be warranted in 
terminating the argument; for if it be 
clear, as 1 think it is, that there is no 
right, then the question of expediency in 
the particular case cannot arise. 

I am willing, however, to consider the 
question of expediency, not the supposed 
public expediency, which is used in argur 
inent to support the right, and to which 
1 have already attended, but the expedi¬ 
ency of using the right in the particular 
case, if the right existed. 

A right to be used as it may be expe¬ 
dient, as times and circumstances may 
require, stands separated by clear distinc¬ 
tion from a positive rule of conduct which 
is applicable to all times and circum¬ 
stances. Before the right is used the ex- 
^ediedey must be proved. 
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Is it as a general pre^Mtion expedient 
that wherever the personal exermse of* 
the royal authority is for. a time to'be 
placed in other hands, some of its func¬ 
tions and prerogaiives sbbuki be sus¬ 
pended ; dial in the hands df a Regent 
the public should lose the benidlt of some 
.means of good government, which m the 
hands of a King must be intended to be 
necessary for the public service } In formas 
ing our judcmeiit upon this question we 
may have the benefit of the wisdom of 
those who have gone before us; of for<> 
mer legislatures, who having h^ occa¬ 
sion to provide for the temporary exercise 
of the regal authority, were called upon 
to consider, whether it was or was not 
expedient to the public interests to sus¬ 
pend in such case, any of the functions 
or prerogatives of royalty, upon the 
ground of possible abuse by the temporary . 

f iossessor or possessors. These acts of paiw 
iament having passed when the third 
estate was efficient, form no precedent as 
to the right of the two Houses of Purltai- 
ment to limit the royal authority, when 
there is no efficient third estate, and havn 
therefore not been noticed by me in tho 
consideration of the right. 

By statute of the first and second 
of Philip and Mary, chapter 10, it is 
provided in case of the death of the queen 
leaving issue to succeed her, if male, un¬ 
der the age of 18 years, or if female, 
under the age of 15 years, that PhHjp, 
should have the education and govern¬ 
ment of such issue and of the realm, until 
the issue attained the ages stated. 

It could not have escaped this legisla¬ 
ture, that by possibility the regency of 
Philip, by reason of the uncertainty of 
the age of the issue at the death of the 
queen, mighf^have been of the shortest 
duration, but *the whole royal authority is 
conferred without limitation. 

By the 6th of Anne, chapter the 7d|, 
commonly called the Succession Act, after 
reciting that it might happen at the death 
of the queen, that the next protestant suc¬ 
cessor might be out of the realm, pKh- 
vides, that in such case the archbishop of 
Canterbury, ant] six great officers of s|jate, 
who are named, together with seven o.tber 
persons appointed by the successor during 
the life of the queen, if be should think , 
fit to appoint such, should, until the arrival 
of the successor, or until he should other¬ 
wise determine their authority, execu^ 
all powers/ authorities, matters, and acts 
of government, and administration of go^ 

• 
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TttitiOient, in as full and ample annanner 
ai the successor himself coulii do'' if pre* 
•eiQt within the realm; with these excep¬ 
tions only, that they shoald not haYe 
pWer to dissolve parliament without^the, 
consent of the successor, nor t| give the 
royal ayientto tmy bill for altering or re¬ 
pealing the statute of Charles 2, for secur¬ 
ing the established church of England, 
commonly ^called the act of uniformity, 
nor the act made in Scotland in the last 
session of its last parliament, for securing 
the Protestant religion and Presbyterian 
^hnrch government in Scotland. 

These particular exceptions have no ap¬ 
plication to the matter of the present 
limitation; they grew out of the particu¬ 
lar circumstances of the times. The pro¬ 
posed regency was of a most temporary 
nature ; it could not end ore many months. 
And yet it was not thought expedient to 
make a precedent foi' suspending any 
general funcUonor prerogative of royalt]^. 

By the 24th George 2, chap. 24, it is 
provided that if the crown should descend 
to any of the children of the then late 
Prince of Wales under the age of eighteen, 
the princess dowager of Wales should be 
guardian of the successor, and regent of 
toe kingdom with a council of regency. 
Certain powers are given to her ^person- 
ally ; but with respect to the granting of 
peerages, pardons for high treason, grants 
of great offices, treaties for peace and 
war, and some other important matters, 
she was to act only by the consent of a 
certain number of the council. But the 
whole royal authority is by this act con¬ 
ferred upon the regent and council toge- 
-tber, except the power of altering the suc¬ 
cession to the crown, and altering or re¬ 
pealing the two acts for securing the esta¬ 
blished religion of Englandtand Scotland. 

By the 3th of the present King, precisely 
the same provisions are made, and the 
same powers given to a regent and coun¬ 
cil, in case of the death of the King during 
the minority of his successor. 

The particular exceptions in these two 
acts, like those in the succession act, have 
no application to the matter of the pre¬ 
sent limitations. The regencies establish¬ 
ed might have been of the shortest dura- 
^tion,^ and the acts may not unfairly be 
j^flfidered as declarations of the legisla- 
expediency of suspending 
isi|y ,general function or prerogative of 
royalty durmg a temporary government. 

If it be said» that these statutes, except 
ihat of Philip and Mary, divide the powers 
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of royalty amongst many, and» that%n m* 
curity was thereby provided against the 
abuse of power, which might make it ex^ 
pedient to give the whole regal authority 
in such cases, although it may. not be ex¬ 
pedient with respect to a single person. 

1 answer that in case of power in the 
hands of an individual, the public derive 
protection against its abuse from his ho* 
nour and character, and responsibility to 
public opinion; and that all history and 
experience prove that authority derived 
from the law, is never so liable to abuse 
as when by its distribution amongst num¬ 
bers the force of responsibility is divkled. 
1 must consider that these legislatures re¬ 
sorted only to the expedient of numbers, 
bec&use from the circumstances of these 
jcases ther^ could be no heir apparent com¬ 
petent to the government, no person who 
being one day to fill the throne, in bis own 
right, might consistently be placed in the 
temporary possession of it. 

My general conclusion upon the head 
of expediency is, thai in no case in the 
English history, except the precedent of 
178S, the error of which I have endea¬ 
voured to expose, has it ever been thought 
expedient to suspend during the tempo¬ 
rary possession of power any function ow 
rerogatiye of royalty. And gentlemen 
ave to ask themselves, whether, having 
regard to all the circumstances which be¬ 
long to the times, the Sovereign, and the 
Regent, it can be expedient for the public 
interests to make upon this occasion the 
first precedent of a royalty mutilated and 
defective in its powers. 

The considerations which I have sub¬ 
mitted to the Committee have been the re¬ 
sult of much labour and some reflection. 
They may form materials, upon which grn^ 
tlemen may exercise their better judgments. 
Speaking for myself and from my own con¬ 
viction, 1 am bound to say, that it does ap¬ 
pear to me that if any function or preroga¬ 
tive of the crown be now suspended, that it 
will be for the first time in the annals of the 
countrythat the right of the two Houses 
of Parliament to make such suspension in 
the absence of an efficient third estate is 
supported by no authority, and is. repelled 
by all such authority as the case affi>rds,— 
that it is wholly inconsistent with the 
principle of necessity, which is the basis 
of our prpceedihg-^and that it is attempt¬ 
ed to be supported by assumptions false 
in reasoning and dangerous and unconsti¬ 
tutional in their tendencyand that tfafe 
argument of expediency is aa unfounded 
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If thedaim of right. I feelj thereforei course was pointed out*to them by the 
but I desire to express it with all due re* constitution^'and the case under their con* 
spect fur the opinions of other gentlemen^ siaeratibn neither rented on the common 
that if the committee be brought to^eject law^ or the statute law* Their functions 
the» Ameiidment proposed, they will act were oery different from those exercised 
under an awful responsibilitv to that peo- by parHapent in those times; for now 
pie, whose interests they will not, 1 think, they had not a vacant throne to fill, but 
protect; and to that constitution the in* were called on to assume the jpwer of 
tegrity of which they will not, I think, supplying a deficiency in the throne, 
maintain. They ought not, therefore, to he asked to 

Mr. WUlian Smith expressed his disin- shew a right, as the hon. and learned 
clination to trespass on the attention of gent, had argued, to give the regal powers 
the House after the able manner in which with some restrietion; but on that side it 
the question had been already discussed; ought to be shewn, why they were to de¬ 
but there were one or two points upon legate more than was necessary to supply 
which he was anxious to explain himself, this deficiency. If parliament had aright 
Much stress had been placed by several to appoint a Regent, it followed of course 
honourable members on the precedent of that they had a right to determine what 
178S ; at this he was not a little surprised, degree of power the}'' would delegate to 
seeing that the altered situation of aiFairs him; and still further, they had no right 
had rendered the present so dissimilar to to give more than the necessity of the case 
that time. And here he thought it his duty required. The precedent of 1788, he 
to take that opportunity of retracting the contended, was excellent, in so far as it 
opinions he held at that period, and the went, and deserved, from its exact simi- 
assistance he had then given to the car*' larity to existing circumstances, the great- 
rying of measures which his better juiig- est consideration from the House. But 
ment had since led him to condemn. That the hon. and learned gent., by the same 
precedent, it was well known, was laid on process of argument he h^ used in over-^ 
a struggle for power, into which it was not turning this precedent, might be equally 
unlikely an inexperienced member might successful in overturning the precedent of 
readily be led. In his opinion on the .the Revolution. As for the argument 
present question, the House ought cer- that it was never carried into effect, it did 
tainly to provide for the quiet resumption not apply to the Resolution before tjiem;' 
of power by the King, whenever his Ma- for they were now on the very Resolution, 
jesty was restored to health. But this was viz. the appointment of a Regent with Ke- 
iiot iheir primary duty. Their primary strictions, which, in 1788, had been ap- 
duty was to take care that the regal au- proved of by both Houses of Parliament, 
thority should be properly administered In that part of the case, therefore, the 
for the public good, and if this were the precedent was complete, whatever a right 
case, which he could not suppose would hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) might argue it 
be denied, then it followed, that the regal was in other points. It was not the times, 
aqlbority in the hands of the Regent ought or the diiference between 1788 and 1810, 
not to be diminished. With regard then it was the principle on which that prece- 
to the limitation of the grant of pensions dent was founded, that he was of opinion 
for one year; certainly he could have no they ought to foliow-^that principle was, 
objection to this generally, but it was bis that they thought it to be their duty to the 
opinion that the Restriction might as well crown not to have it perpetually inter- 
be applied to a King as to a Regent. rupted by any act in the temporary ap- 

Mr. Brc^e Bathurst contended, that the pointment of a Regent. They were 
assumption of power by the House rested bound to take care that no impediment waa 
on^ecessity alone, and therefore as it did left in the power of any one to prevent-tt^e 
not rest on any case analogous in the his- return of the King to his regal functions* 
tory or constitution of the country, he did or to place obstacles in the way of its faU 
not think it necessary to examine or give exercise after such restoration. This was 
attention to the precedents adduced by not a question of personal confidence, bat 
the hoD. and learned gent, near him (Mr. of seneral ^principles, and therefore ha 
Leach), precedents which were drawn from need not say that they put all considera* 
times entirely diilerent from the pre- tion of the character of the Prince of Wales 
Sene, when the country was in every re* entirely out of his view. By making him 
spect in a state utterly dissimilar. No the Recent, they were placing bin in 1 
VOL, xviii. • 2 N 
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sitiiatiim of greater constitutional 
a^ bis advisers were to be considered us 
aitiiwerable for. any act done. As the 
argument of a right hcdi« gent. (Mr. Can-, 
ning), that there could be no danger from 
an abuse of the power of creating peers^ 
since the Jiumber bad risen from 200 to 


350 'f hdMthought that the right hon. gent 
had sliewn tKe fallacy of it "himself;, when 
he stated an instance in which the deci- 


fijoD of the former number was turned by 
the creation of 12 new peerages. Ba¬ 
lanced as they might be now« the same 
thing might again happen, and have the 
same effect: and what was worse, it would 


be* beyond the reach of parliamentary re¬ 
medy* Upon the whole, it should be re¬ 
collected, that these restrictions would not 
be encroaching on the prerogative; on 
the contrary, they would go to secure it 
entire on its return, and only for that pur¬ 
pose limited the temporary exercise of it. 
He concluded with a few observations, in 


which he insisted that the Restrictions 


would not be invidiously taking away all 
that was precious from the exercise of 
regal powers, but that great services would 
be rewarded by thanks from parliament, 
and public opinion, though from the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times honours might for 
the moment be withheld. As fur the 
household, he thought the splendour ought 
to accompany the exercise of the power, 
and that the expences of two great esta- 
blidbmenU ought to be avoided. 

Mr. Canning, in explanation, said, that 
the first part of the precedent of 1788, for 
which he contended, had been acted on to 
the full by both Houses; and they had 
asserted their right to appoint a Regent; 
but the mode of applying that measure 
bad not been sanctioned by either; and, 
he had argued, was not therefore entitled 
tO’ similar respect. The former was a 
measure applicable to all times, the latter 
only in the particular time for wliicli it 
was framed. Before he sat down be could 


not help noticing, that every hon. cent, 
who had spoken on the other side, from 
his right non. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to the last right hon. gent, 
who bad just sat down, had begun their 
Speeches wi^ expressing the highest ve¬ 
neration for "the principles of the prece¬ 
dent 6f 1788, and had concluded with re- 
WOfaiMiending some deviation from it. 

Mt. 'Bathurst explained, and denied that 
he bad recommended any deviation from 
the brtncrple. 

Mf. Cdsmmg said, the right hon. gent. 


had defende(| himself on appoint on which 
he had not been attacked. 

The House then divided upon Mr. 
Lambe^s Amendment, when the numbers 
were. 

For Mr. Lambe’s Amend1nentr..200 

Against it.224 

Majority in favour of the first - 

Resolution...24 

On a division upon the Second Reso¬ 
lution for restricting the Prerogative as 
to the granting of Peerages, the numbers 


were. 

For the Second Resolution.226 

Against it .210 


Majority for the Second Resolution ... 16 

On a division upon the Third Resolu- 
lution respecting the Grant of Pensions, 


&c. The numbers were: 

For the Third Resolution.233 

Against it .214 


Majority for the Third Resolution... 10 

The Fourth Resolution, relative to the 
disposition of the King’s private property, 
was agreed to without a division ; and the 
discussion upon the Fifth Resolution re¬ 
specting the Household Establishment was 
postponed till to-morrow* 

Adjourned at half past twelve o’clock. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, January 1,181]. 

[State of the Nation—Resolutions 
respecting the Recency.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee to 
take into further consideration the State 
of the Nation, Mr. Lushingtonin the ch^. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer r(^. 
He observed. That after what he had a1- 
rearly stated upon the subject in general, 
but more particularly upon that part 
of it which now came under the consider¬ 
ation of the House, he should not delay 
them long. There now remained little 
more for him' to do than to repeat what he 
had said upon the former occasion, and 
recommended it to the particular consider¬ 
ation and attention of the Committee. The 
general substance of the Resolution whichhe 
wSs now to submit, whatever might be the 
opinion as to its particular points, was of 
great importance. He felt no hesitation to 
press upon the*r minds, on this'night, as he 
did the night before, the consideration of his 
Majesty’s foelings. If after an early re- 
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corefy, wbich no man in the House could 
say might not take place : if after the 
lapse of six weeks his Majesty was to sur¬ 
mount the dangers of his aisorder, and 
recollecting what bad been done in the 
former instance^ should find that he did not 
meet with the same consideration now, as 
under similar circumstances he had then 
experienced, he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) would ask, what must be his 
sensations on such a discovery ? (Some 
dissatisfaction expressed on the Opposition 
side.) He observed, that if there was any 
impropriety in what he had said, he hoped 
gentlemen would have the goodness to 
state it, in order that he might have an op¬ 
portunity of noticing the objection but 
till some reason was advanced, he should 
feel himself entitled to contend, that if any 
duty was binding on them after a due at¬ 
tention to the public service, it was the 
duty of consulting the Monarch under the 
present distressing circumstances. He 
would wish 10 know whether he could be 
called to order for a sentiment of this des¬ 
cription ? Or whether he was to be pre¬ 
vented from putting to the feelings of the 
House what operated so strongly on his 
own? He would beg the Committee to 
consider, that the question this night was, 
whether any, the smallest, pause should be 
interposed with, he would not say a san- 
uine, but even with the smallest hope of 
is Majesty's recovery. The whole ques¬ 
tion for their consideration tliis night was, 
whether there would be any necessity to 
withdraw from her'Majesty any of those 
powers over the Royal Household, which 
the Resolution was calculated to grant j 
whether there was a necessity, during the 
probably short period of his Majesty’s 
illness, to have his whole Household 
establishment disarranged, Uy placing 
tilings in a situation difierent from that 
which his Majesty had heretofore sanc¬ 
tioned ? If the House were of opinion that 
the power conferred by the Resolution 
should be extended to the shortest possible 
period, he would certainly agree th it even 
that was better than to do it away entirely. 
But he thought thstt there was no mischief, 
danger, or inconvenience to be appre¬ 
hended from acceding lo the Resolution in 
its full extent. He was aware that some 
gentlemen considered' the question of 
economy involved in the vote of that night, 
and the proposition of his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning) under the gallery was cal¬ 
culated te give some countenance to the 
opinion ; but did the question of economy 
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hear with any weight upon the subject ? 
There was the Lord Chamberlain, the Lords 
of the Bed Chamber, the Groom of the 
Stqle, and -some few others; and the Prince 
of Wales would probably not require so 
many. The whole expence ^ would be 
covered by 14 or 15,000/. so'that if* gen¬ 
tlemen would consider it fairly, the ques¬ 
tion of economy was not involved, at least 
not to any degree, that should make them 
apprehensive of the consequences. When 
they considered, in addition to this, that 
the grant was not required for any length 
of time, but merely for the space of twelve' 
months, surely there was not a liberal 
man in the country who would wish for 
any alteration while a hope remained. 
But it had been urged^ that this establish¬ 
ment, being in the power of the Queen, 
might be considerably abused. He would 
admit that it was possible a member of 
that House might be dismissed for his con¬ 
duct in parliament by her Majesty, and 
he wouldaliowit lobe a greatabuse of the 
power with which her Majesty was in¬ 
trusted ; but he would put it to their com¬ 
mon sense whether they could'suspect her 
of such an attempt, with a power so li¬ 
mited with respect to time. Yet still if gen¬ 
tlemen would be satisfied with dashing out 
the words '' power to remove,'' ho would 
not object to such a modification. la 
principle he conceived it to be wrong; 
the porter at his Majesty's gate was >^p- 
pointed by the Lord Chamberlain; the 
scullion in his kitchen by the Lord Stew¬ 
ard ; and others in like nlanner ; yet this 
shouief not interfere with a parliamentary 
regulation. Such being the view he took 
of the subject, he would leave it with the 
Committee to decide ; but again he would 
intri at them to consider the mischief they 
would do if they did not agree to the pro¬ 
position for a limited , time. He allowed 
that the question of peerages was a much 
greater constitutional consideration than 
the present; but the present had a near^ 
application to his Majesty's personal feel¬ 
ings, and was more calculated to secure 
his ea>y return to the functions of Lif high 
office, and the resumption of that power 
with which he wu invested by the con¬ 
stitution. The right hon. gent, concluded 
with moving the Fifth Resolution: viz. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
" Committee, that the care of his Majes- 
ty’s royal personi during the conti- 
" nuance of his Majesty's illness, should be 
committed'to the Queen's most excellent 
Majesty : and that her Majesty, for a 
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tittle to be limited, should have the power 
remove from,, and to nominate, and 
appoint such persons as she shall think 
** propei'i to the several offices in his Msjas- 
ty's Household, and to dispose, order, and 
** manage, dll other matters and things re- 
** lalin;; lo the care of his Majesty’s royal 
person, during the time aforesaid ; and 
that, tor the better enabling her Majesty 
to discharge this importanttrust, it is also 
** expedient that a Council should be ap- 
" pointed to advise and assist her Majesty 
** in tbe several matters aforesaid ; and 
** with power, from time to time, as they 
** may see cause, to examine, upon oath, 
** the physicians and others attending 
^ bis Majesty’s person, touching the state 
of bis Majesty’s health, and all matters 
^ relative thereto.” 

Earl Gower rose for the purpose of mov¬ 
ing an Amendment. He considered the 
expence that would unavoidably attend 
the two separate establishments as highly 
unnecessary. The nation, he was per¬ 
suaded, was willing to give every thing re¬ 
quisite to support the magnificence that 
snould ever attend the exercise of the 
executive; but surely the increased ex¬ 
pence with which it Was proposed on the 
present occasion to burden the nation, 
was, to say the least of it, unnecessary.— 
During the time of his Majesty’s retire¬ 
ment^ he could certainly have no occa¬ 
sion for his present household. However, 
there was another reason which had been 
urged against this measure, which weighed 
on his ipind more than the consideration of 
expence, and tliat was the danger of form¬ 
ing a party in the country, which might 
tend to weaken and impede the powers of 
the government. The Restrictions of last 
night tended to ren(}er the government 
weaker ^an it would otherwise be ; and 
the present measure would go to raise up 
an additional party in the state, to ob¬ 
struct it still more. He should therefore 
move an Amendment to the motion brought 
forward by the Chancellor of the Exche- 

S uer. He proposed to omit that part of the 
lescilution from the wqrds Queen’s most 
excellent Majesty,” and to insert in the 
toom of it, '* together with such direction 
** of hjs household as may be suitable for 
the care of his Majesty’s royal person, 
«^Md the maintenance of the ^yal 
"dfiffnity.” 

bfr. nenry Mortm thought, that the 
Tight hon. the Chancellor of the [Exchequer 
had gone quite as far in his address to the 
feelings of the House, as his own personal 


feelings could have led him. But he 
would protest against this mode of making 
an appeal at any time, to the feelings of 
parliament, however the-personal feelings 
of any right hon. gent, might be affected. 
He, for his own part, did not find it neces* 
sary to be constantly stating his feelings 
of attachment and duty to his Sovereign. 
He hoped rather that his feelings should be 
judged of by his conduct, as those of every 
member ought to be. If the House owed 
a duty to the person of the King, they 
were not to forget that they also owed a 
duty to the crown and to the people. He 
protested against the attempt to separate 
the King’s person from the'erown. Con¬ 
sistently with the view he took of the 
question, he must vote for the Amend¬ 
ment. He objected to the Resolution, as 
contrary to constitutional principles. To 
the second Resolution he bad agreed, be¬ 
cause by that they pledged themselves 
to supply the existing defect in the ex¬ 
ercise of the power of the crown : and 
that was all that they were called upon 
to do. The third Resolution went to the 
preservation of the kingly power, and 
that was the whole which they were called 
upon to supply and not to diminish the 
rights of the crown itself. The household, 
as well as every other prerogative and 
privilege of the crown, were given by 
the people, who entrusted them to the 
crown for the general benefit. They 
were bestowed on the King, not for his 
personal convenience, but to adorn his 
magistracy. Believing that to be the 
reason of the King’s holding them, he 
should be glad to know, for what pur¬ 
pose they were called upon to dismember 
the crown by taking away what had al¬ 
ways been annexed to it ? Principles^ 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had none 
on this subject, for he had stated none. 
Precedents he had nope, for no precedent 
had he referred to i There was one pre¬ 
cedent he could give, buthe hardly thought 
that the right hon. gent, would be ambi¬ 
tious of making use of it. It was the case 
of the Lords Ordainers, who extorted from 
the unfortunate Edward 11. the appoint¬ 
ment of the chief officers of his household. 
That could scarcely be taken as an autho¬ 
rity. The transactions of 1788 could 
never constitute a precedent; for a pre¬ 
cedent most have been complete and acted 
upon. That transaction was not complete 
in the House of Commons; and in the 
House of Lords, the great person whose 
name had been already mentioned, lord 
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ThurloW, bad admitted a readiness^ on his 
part, to agree to considerable alteta^* 
tions. So far it was clear it was no 
precedent. The hon. and learned gent, 
contended, that there having been no 
precedent, it would be extremely wrong 
in the House to think of stripping' the 
Regent of those powers which hi3 al- 
w'ays belonged to the King; and with • 
out which It had uniformly been con¬ 
tended, that the kingly office cannot be 
maintained. He more particularly ob¬ 
jected to the Resolution on this further 
ground, that the House had already agreed 
to trust the Prince of Wales as Regent 
with the power of the sword; but they 
were now desired to refuse him the i^kni* 
nating of the Household; a circumstance 
which would be deemed highly deroga¬ 
tory to the character of any private in¬ 
dividual. He flattered himseit he should 
always be found as attentive in all his du¬ 
ties to his Sovereign as any other member 
of that House, and no man could be more 
averse than he was fiom diminishing in 
the smallest degree, the magnificence and 
splendour, which ought to be attached to 
him in his royal capacity ; but in the 
present case the House ought only to con¬ 
sider the real personal convenience and 
comfort of his Majesty. No splendour 
could be necessary to his present unfortu¬ 
nate situation, lie could not therefore 
agree to grant, in a time of great public 
pressure like the present, any additional 
expenditure which might be saved to the 
country; and seeing nothing to be dreaded 
in trustuig the Regent with the govern¬ 
ment of the Household, as well as with 
the government of the Empire, he should 
certainly vote in favour of the Amendment 
proposed by the noble lord. 

Mr. Johnstone said, he could not avoid 
protesting against the doctrine of the 
hon. and learned gent, who had just sat 
down, as applied against his right hon. 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Jor having adverted to the personal feel¬ 
ings of his Majesty in case of his recove¬ 
ry. So far from deserving censure, he 
was clearly of opinion that his right hon. 
friend had done himself the greatest ho¬ 
nour in shewing his respect and gratitude 
to a beloved sovereign, who had placed in 
him the hiirhest and most flattering con¬ 
fidence ; and though he could not agree 
to the Resolution his right hon. friend 
had proposed, he must do him the justice 
to say, that he admired him for paying 
that regard to his Majesly^s feelings wnicn 


he had done.—^With respect to the pre¬ 
cedent of 1788, he thought tha't^ in the 
outset, it was a wise and proper measure; 
but ho did not think that the restrictions 
and limitations were judicious. He con¬ 
ceived that the same argumentf which, 
during the practice of so many years, had 
fully proved that the powers with which 
hiB M^esty was vested were necessary for 
the safety of the people, would apply 
equally to the propriety of granting 
same authority to the Regent; and those 
powers could not be withheld, without pro- 
ducing many injurious consequences. In 
his opinion, if theclause restricting the Re¬ 
gent from making Peers, and the one put¬ 
ting the Household into the hands otthe 
Queen, had been acted on in the year 
1788, it would have been attended ^th 
the most dipmgerous effects. The House, 
at that time, had been hurried on by strong 
personal feelings: which were most im¬ 
proper upon such an occasion. A spirit 
of acrimony and recrimination prevailed. 
An hon. gent. (Mr. Fox) at that time 
introduced doctrines in the House of 
Commons, which were certainly unconsti¬ 
tutional ; and in the course of the pro¬ 
ceedings, much obloquy had been thrown 
on Mr. Pitt; and he had. perhaps, under 
these circumstances, introduced that which, 
had he consulted bis more sober judg¬ 
ment, he would not have done. The hon. 
gent, said he believed, that that part of the 
measure brought forward in 1788, which 
respected the royal household, would have 
been ultimately subjected to limitation—i 
for no person could imagine that so im¬ 
mense a patronage would be left in the 
hands of the Queen for a series of years. 
He did not know upon what data his right 
hon. friend had made his calculation; but 
he would assert, that the patronage was very 
different in 1788. It was at that tifne 
less than 400,000/. per annum; and such a 
patronage could not be exerted for a 
number of years without producing the 
most baneful effects. The feeling and 
temper with which the business wm dis¬ 
cussed at the present day, must be con- 
templated with%ery great ple«,p,I^ pi. 
ticularly when it was considered, that the 
question was of the description most likely 
to produce irritation. It was highly h<w 
nourable to the House to see their debata 
earned on with such temper and coolness. 
Nor h^ any disposition appeared in his 
^ht hon. irieno, the Chancellor of the 
Excheqper, to grasp any such power as 
was turned at in J7€8. He did not srisb 
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go out of his way to pay his right hoh. 
friend a compliment, but he certainly 
must do him the justice to say, that upon 
the present occasion, he had conducted 
himself with great temper and ability. 
Ife could not, however,'agree'to sever 
from the crown that which had been al* 
ways attached to it. He should be 
“'hafpj* tO' be informed why the pow- 
of creating peerages should be re¬ 
fused to tht Regent? The argument 
whrch ' he had heard in favour of that 
Restriction^ amount'd to nothing; it went 
tcFsay, that perhaps the Regent, if invested 
with that power, would use it so as to in¬ 
jure the royal prerogative on bis Majesty^s 
recovery; such an argument was com¬ 
pletely illusory, no man of sense conld 
listen to it. And he believed that, if even 
the two Houses of Parliament #ere willing 
to impair the rega! autb.ority, the fe eling 
and principle of the English people would 
be sudirient to deieat the attempt. He 
conceived all the power of the crown to 
be necessary for the government of the 
reahn in a period of such didiculty, and 
he could not give his consent to any 
abridgment of that authority. It was a 
pleasing circumstance to behold all parties 
. aCTeed in one point, that the Prince of 
Wales should be Regent of the empire: 
all were unanimous in that idea. He, 
however, conceived that he should, in that 
situation, enjoy the full regal authority, 
without restriction or limitation. His 
right fadh. iiriend seemed to fear that the 
Regent would make a very lavish use of 
those powers: he, however, felt no appre¬ 
hension on that head. No place in re- 
Tersion could be granted; and if any si¬ 
tuation became vacant, he knew of no 
person more (feserving to reap benefit from 
the contingency than the right hon. gent, 
bim^lf. But no evil which even the 
lavish use of the kingly authority might 
produce, struck him as being so dangerous 
as a breach in the constitution. He could 
not conceive that the Regent would he 
firmly placed at the head of the govern¬ 
ment, unless he was completely in pos¬ 
session of the regal powers, which powers 
the restrictiona tended to dismember. He 
was sorry to differ from his right hon. 
for whom he entertained the highest 
but be felt it his duty to vote for 
* fbiS^AlEiiettd ment. 

Mr. iH^4<3Kii%<on8aid, that he rose princi¬ 
pally for one purpose and for ope only, 
namefy to advof^ in a manner not quite so 
cbldasthe hon. g8Dt. who spoke last, to the 
J 
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esj^traordinary language whict- the hon. 
and learned gent, who spoke last but one, 
had niade use of. He could not but ex¬ 
press his astonishment, in which he hoped 
a great majority of the House would, 
concur, that the learned gent, should have 
had the indecency almost to call his fight 
hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, to order, for having made use 
of his Majesty^s name, in the way, and 
with the view with which it had b^en 
done. It had been made use of in the 
strictest correctness of argument—for 
what was it adverting to ? To the much- 
desired event of his Majesty’s restoration 
to ^alth ; than which a greater nation¬ 
al Sject it was, at this time, in every 
point of view, impo^isible to contemplate. 
What, when we were discussing a subject, 
in every step we took upon which his 
Majesty’s rights and dearest interests were 
involved, were we to be told that it was 
our duty carefully to abstain from even 
making use of the royal name ? If such 
was really our duty, he defied any mem¬ 
ber of the House who might be delivering 
his sentiments, to execute it, whatever 
might be his eflorts. He w6uld tell the 
hon. and learned gent, that, on parlia¬ 
mentary grounds, he was in a complete 
error, and would assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that the whole question 
might be argued exclusively on the ground 
of feeling tor, and the personal qualities 
of the Sovereign on the Throne. Where 
was the man who had a spark of gene¬ 
rosity or loyalty in his breast, who would 
disclaim such feeling ? He (Mr. A.) 
would not rest on that ground, conscious 
that in the part he was taking be st!ood on 
firmer ground—on the spirit of the con¬ 
stitution itseif—not to be trampled upon, 
but to support him. And yet he could by 
no means wish that the question should 
be argued quite so drily as the hon. and 
learned gent, seemed to recommend. He 
would not do it himself. Este rnd mc- 
fnoreSf* might surely be supposed to be 
the sentiment even now, from the bed of 
sickness itself, uppermost in the royal mind, 
as directed to bis Hou.ses of Parliament as¬ 
sembled in deliberation on this distressing 
and momentous occasion—'' EbU mei me- 
" mores** not from sympathy in iny afflic¬ 
tion—not because I feel that 1 have any 
claim on your gratitude and that of the 
country at large for my unceasing efforts, 
during a long and eventful reign, to che¬ 
rish your rights, and to protect yburprl- 
vileges, but because I know that the 
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preservation of nijr rights is in8eparab|v 
connected withyour present and fntpre wet 
fare-^becauselam still your King on the 
throne of iiiy ancestors, with my political 
capacity entire; and as such, which you 
all know, an integral part of the British 
Constitution.—Mr. A. added, that not 
having quite made up his mind to the im¬ 
mediate question before the House, he 
was desirous to hear the opinions of the 
other gentlemen upon it before he de- i 
cidedr He rather thought the Amend- | 
ment. too loose and indefinite, and was 
inclined^ at present to think, that on the 
Resolution now moved, it might be safest 
to adhere to the precedent of 1788, at 
least in principle; and, amongst ofter 
reasons, for the very powerful one given 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Perhaps some useful modifications of 
it might be introduced in the subsequent j 
stages. I 

Lord Milion considered the Resolution | 
now under consideration, by far the most | 
objectionabU^ of all the objectionable Re- | 
solutions proposed. The question now | 
was, not whether the prerogative should 
remain in abeyance, but whether it should 
be transferred to other hands, wholly dis¬ 
tinct from those who exercised the royal 
functions; not whether certain powers 
should remain dormant, but whether after 
the Regent was abridged, those powers 
should be exercised by a fourth estate of 
the realm, wholly unknown to the con¬ 
stitution. If influence was to exist at all, 
it was invariably admitted> that it should 
be annexed to the crown. Some, and he 
was amongst the number, were of opinion 
that sucli^ influence could be advantage¬ 
ously diminished ; but whilst it was al¬ 
lowed to exist, he would never recognize 
tlie propriety of that existence, in any 
other hands but those of the-chief ma¬ 
gistrate. The right hoii. the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer grounded the 
present Resolution upon the propriety of 
entrusting such powers to the wife of the 
reigning Monarch. How, be would ask, 
would that right hon. gent, provide, if her 
Majesty should happen to die ? Would 
the right hon. gent., acting upon the prin¬ 
ciple, transfer those powers still farther ? 
Would he, to the injury of the crown, en¬ 
trust them to some other relative ? Or 
would he be obliged by circumstances 
to retrace his steps, and consign them to 
that chief magistracy from which they 
ought never to be separated. He had 
heard some gentlemen talk of persons 
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being ready ter vote pofvm to tbe Bemt, 
which they were uiijirilliiig to eonfioe ta 
tlie King. Whast thoacT powers wait be 
was wholly ignorant, but ihis be well 
kneWf that there were person! who were 
most Anxious either to transfer to en uiv* 
recognized quarter, powers which were 
annexed to the crown, or to usurp them 
themselves, at the very time that they 
called upon that House to divest the 
presentative of Royalty of many of the 
rights and dignities connected with that ^ 
sacred trust. Those persons were the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer and his colleagoeB. They endea¬ 
voured to efiecta system i which would 
separate influence from the government, 
detach the court from the stafe, and in a 
great degree dismember the monarchy 
itself. NoV only had they provided to 
deprive the government of the Regent of 
all its legitimate influence, but they had 
endeavoured by the present Resolution to 
embody an influence under tbe pretext of 
its being necessary for the protection of the 
reigning King, but with the view of beiiig 
for their own purposes operative against 
the government of his representative. 
And this coarse they had pursuedtfor the 
purpose of guarding posterity from the 
evil effects of any improper precedent 
which might be now established. It was 
not, said they, to meet any personal con¬ 
sideration, but to take care that the pre¬ 
cedent of the present day should not be 
in future times the source of misebievous 
consequences, that the Regency has been 
restricted. Why, then, when the right 
hon. gent, was taking caution against the 
government of bad Regents, was he not 
equally solicitous against the establish¬ 
ment of a precedent which might be 
serviceable to bad Queens ? History was 
not without instances of ambitious Queens, 
deaf to all the considerations of honour 
and duty, establishing their own influence 
upon the subversion of the'interests of 
their husband and of their family. And 
therefore he mast again repeat, that if the 
right hon. gent, was sincere in his asser¬ 
tion, that it was for future, safety that the 
proposed course was to be adopted, surely 
he was bound by every principle ofrtcon- 
sistency to shew the same solicitude in the 
case of a Queen invested with such new 
powers as in that of a Regent abridged of 
the legitimate influence of thatKing whom 
he represented. 

Mr. Stephen said, he could hardly re- 
I frai|i from offering his admiration 6f the 
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•tH^timents ezoressed by the foil speaker 
Vat one, and nis warm dtsappjVbaHon of 
the doctrine of hH hon. and leatned friend 
(Mr. Martin.) NeT«r was )|e more as¬ 
tonished than upon hearing his hon^aiid 
learned friend mamtain that they slioald 
put all considerations of personal respect 
tothe Sofereign hut of their minds on this 
occasion. It would indeed be a most cruel 
and pedantic interpretats<^ of the orders 
of the House to think of enforcing them 
under such circ^jmstances. It was fair, it 
was right, for his risht hon. friend to con¬ 
sider me feelings of bis Majesty, and to 
pforide iliat when the use of his under- 
itandtng should be restored he should not 
see strangers around him. Unfortunately 
they had many prooft, that neither age nor 
sickness had blunted the edge of that ex¬ 
quisite sensibility of which he was possess¬ 
ed. The people found^in the virtues, both 
public and privatGj of his Majesty, an anti¬ 
dote to the poison of party feeling. He 
did not want cofjtfidence in" the illustrious 
personage in whose hands it was proposed 
that the power should be lodged; he had 
all that respect for him which his rank and 
virtues deinandiKi, but of him they had not 
yet had experience; they had not been 
governed by him fifty years. He was sur¬ 
prised to hear his lion, and learned friend 
talk of economy- It had been said that 
Uie establishment might be rated at 
^OOfiOOL a-yeari but most of this was de¬ 
voted to traoesmen^s bills, and not to any 
parliamentary influence. Besides it was 
now only ^Jemanded for a year, perhaps 
not for half y<^'ar, perhaps the whole snm 
required might not amount to 50,000/. and 
would they refuse that to a monarch who 
had reigned over them fifty years? His 
hon. and learned friend supposed that the 
people of England would approve of such 
a saving, not merely on account of the sum 
itself, but on account of the popular pur¬ 
pose with which it was withheld. But he 
would defend the people of England from 
such an imputation. He was sure they 
would pay ten times the sum, rather than 
see their lovereiun inconvenienced, he was 
sure they would say. Curse upon the eco¬ 
nomy that saved us this, while it left our 
beloved ip^uarch in a situation so little ac¬ 
cording with ourwishes. He could conceive 
thpt therp might be cases in which this 
which was called by some gentle¬ 
men fourth estate^ might be exerted 
usefully* However syllogistical the argu- 
ment of gn bon. and learned friend of his 
whospoVo btft night (Mr. Leach) had bqen. 


he thought it both rnisound and illogicaL 
(Hear! near!) He was aware by thoiu 
cheers that it appeared to some gentlemen 
that he had maue a blunder in describing 
the argument as both syllogistical ami il¬ 
logical, but in the form of a syllogism 
there might be conclusions illogical as 
well as unsound. The necessity of sup¬ 
plying the royal power was granted, but 
the question now before the House was, 
whether it was necessary to supply all the 
royal functions, or whether it would not be 
sufficient to supply a part. He did not 
consider that the precedent of 1788 was at 
all worse, or intitied to less authority, for 
its being a modern precedent. 

Sir SamueiRomitfy&ikid, thatallhoagh he 
should have been sorry to let such a ques¬ 
tion as the present pass through the House 
without offering his opinions upon it, yet 
he should not have intruded at that momW 
upon the Committee, if he had not felt that 
injustice had been done to his hon. and 
learned friend (Mr.Martin) in the manner in 
which his expressions bad been quoted; and 
in the observations which had been made 
on them. There had been nothing stated 
by his hon. and learned friend, which con¬ 
veyed any disregard to the feelings of his 
Majesty. What'had been stated, and as 
he thought very properly stated, was, that 
the gentlemen on the other sidedwelt upon 
that point of what would probably be his 
Majesty's private feelings on his recovery 
more than was proper in that House, ft 
was well known that on common occasions 
it was irregular and unparliamentary to 
use the name of bis Majesty for the pur¬ 
pose of influencing their proceedings. In 
this case, although it was impeesible to 
avoid naming his Majesty, yet he conceiv¬ 
ed it biuhly irregular to dwell upon his 
private feelings asan argument to influence 
the votes of members. He thought, also, 
that it was very unfair to assume it as a 
matter of course, that if power was given 
to the Regent to discharge the officers of 
the Household, he would immediately pro¬ 
ceed to exercise that power by the re¬ 
moval of all those servants whom he found 
placed about his Majesty. To represent 
this as the necessary or probable conse¬ 
quence of placing the officers of the House¬ 
hold at the disposition of the Regent, was 
highly injurious to the character of the 
Prince. It was unjust to bis Majesty to re¬ 
present him as entertaining suspicions that 
this would he done.—As to the bare possi¬ 
bility of power being abused, he wpold 
ask how that was to be prevented ? What 
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gecufity^ for example^ was there that this 
power might not be abused in a similar 
manofitr in the hands of the Queen ? The 
security was only in the natural feeling of 
cotyugalafieclion, which made it unlikely 
• that she would run the risk of wounding the 
feelings of his Majesty by removing the 
servants to. whom he had been acxustomed, 
and appointing strangers in the place of 
them. Now, if the House considered that 
there was perfect security for the private 
feelings of his Majesty in this point, by 
relying on the conjugal affoction of the 
Queen, he would ask, was there no secu¬ 
rity in the filial affection of the Prince ? 
(Hear ! hear U It appeared to him, too, 
that a most irreverent use was made of his 
Majesty's name by those gentlemen who 
alledged, that of all the changes which 
could be made by the Regent, those which 
might be made in the Household would 
affect most deeply the private feelings of 
the King. Was it doing justice to his 
Majesty's paternal regard for his people 
to pretend, that no appointments or changes 
which could be made with respect to mili¬ 
tary and naval commanders, or to the in¬ 
ternal administration of the country, or its 
relations with foreign states, on which the 
happiness of the people depends, would 
affect the feelings of his Majesty so much 
as the dismissal of some lords of the bed¬ 
chamber ? The gentlemen who maintained 
that argument seemed to consider, that, 
whether the war was conducted with wis¬ 
dom or folly, whether a peace might be 
made on honourable or disgraceful terms, 
or whether the people were to be rendered 
happy or unhappy by the manner in which 
they were gcvernecf, were points wdiich 
might be committed absolutely to tho dis¬ 
cretion of the Regent, as they only related 
to the inleres|s of the nation, but that the 
deepest attack which could be made on 
the private feelings of his Majesty would 
be in removing the lords of the bed-cham¬ 
ber. He was confident, however, that the 
gentlemen on the other side had as much 
mistaken the sentiments of his Majesty, 
es they had been irregular in introducing 
them into the debate for the purpose of in¬ 
fluencing the House. It was absurd to 
state that the Prince might safely be trusted 
with all the highej powers of the govern¬ 
ment, upon which the honour and security 
of his Majesty's crown as well as of the 
country depended; but that he was not fit 
to be trusted with the rcgulationof the royal 
Household, or with the appointment or re¬ 
moval of a few lords of, the bed-chamber. 
VOL, xvin. 


Before he proceeded to state his opi¬ 
nion on the particular Resolution submitted 
to the House, he hoped that he ^lould 
not be considered much out of order, in 
making some observations upon the Re¬ 
strictions in general. This questiun was 
so connected with ibc particular one be¬ 
fore the House, that he did not know how 
to separate them. There were two ques¬ 
tions : 1st, As to the right of the two 
Houses to impose Restrictions on the Re¬ 
gent; and 2dly, As to the expediency of 
doing it. ' Upon the first, , he said, that he 
entertained great doubt of the right of 
the two Houses to impose Restrictions. 
(Loud cries of hear! hear! principally from 
the Ministerial benches). He should re¬ 
peat, that he had great doubts, whether 
the two Houses possessed any such right; 
and, it appeared to him, that the Resolu¬ 
tions which they had adopted, were in¬ 
consistent with ttte course that they were 
puisuiug. They first, in their Resolu¬ 
tions, state, that it is the right and duty 
of the two Houses of Parliament to sup¬ 
ply the deficiency in the royal authority; 
and after so stating that it is their duty to 
supply it, they proceed by leaving part 
of it unsupplied, and consequently their 
duty unperformed. From the necessity of 
the case the two Houses had a right to 
supply the royal authority, but he did not 
think they had a right to substitute gny 
thing else in the place of it. The two 
Houses had a right to restore what was 
deficient in the Constitution, but they had 
no right to alter it without the consent of 
the third branch of the legislature. They 
had not a right to make a new Constitu¬ 
tion at their pleasure. If the two Houses, 
for example, should choose to appoint a 
person merely to give his assent to their 
bills, leaving at the same time all the 
other functions of royalty unsuppii^d. thev 
would be doing a thing which they had 
no right to do. Their right and their 
duty was to supply the deficiency in the 
monarchy during the illness of the Sove¬ 
reign ; and if they did not supply the en¬ 
tire deficiency, but only what part of it 
they thought proper, they would be fail¬ 
ing to discharge that which in their wh 
Resolution they had declared to be their 
duty. A right hon. gentleman had said, 
on the preceding night, that the two 
Houses had not a right to confer on the 
Regent more of the royal authority than 
the exigency of the case required. That 
right hon. gent, had not, however, ex- 
pjained what part of the royal prerogative 
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AKita fifol necessary fojr the well-being of 
tibe goveinment; and, he mast say, that 
ill the course of his studies, be had never 
found out what was unnecessary. If any 
branches of the prerogative were not ne- 
ces^arVf they ought not to exist. A 
power that was qntle unnecessary, ought 
iMi to be placed in any hands. Admit¬ 
ting, however, for the sake of argument, 
that the two Houses bad a right to impose 
Restrictions, surely at such a time as this, 
it could not bo expedient to exercise 
that right. It was not a just way of con¬ 
sidering the question of Restrictions to 
esUmatc one branch of the prerogative as 
standing by itself and disconnected with 
the otlicrs. For the proper exercise of 
one branch of the prerogative, it was 
often necessary that the crown should 
possess the others. The fiower of creat¬ 
ing Peers, for example, might be neces¬ 
sary to enable the croxfa properly to ap¬ 
point to oIBces of very great importance. 
It had been generally reported, wiiether 
truly or not the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer best knew', that when the oflicc 
of (Shief Justice of the Common Pleas last 
became vacant, tlie King had selected a 
gentleman whose talents, learning, and 
integrity his Majesty thought qualified 
him for that office, but the gentleman so 
selected, refused to accept the office, un¬ 
less it w'as accompanied with a peerage; 
in the particular instance, his Majesty did 
not think it expedient to purchase at that 
price the services of the gentleman for the 
ublic, but it might have been thought 
ighly advantageous to the country to 
have conferred the Peerage, ^and if the 
person exercising the functions of royalty 
have not the power to grant it, it is obvi¬ 
ous that he may be obliged to appoint a 
person to discharge the duties of a high 
judicial office who is in his judgment not 
the best qualified to discharge them. It 
may perhaps by some be doubted whether 
the making judges peers be beneficial to 
the public, but this was not a time to dis¬ 
cuss ib{)t question; it was sufficient that 
of late years it had been very usual, in 
the Common Pleas in three very late 
instances ihe chiefs had been peers, and 
in' the King’s Bench it was much more 
usual than in the Common Pleas, and it 
hardly, be doubted,^that if a person 
in a judicial office be one who aspires to 
a Peerage, it is much better that it should 
be conferred on him when he enters on his 
office than be reserved as a reward for the | 
servkits he may perform. Neither, if | 


there were to be any exception in this re* 
stiicdon, respecting the peerage, tould he 
think that it should be confined to those 
who might have performed militkry or 
naval services. He thought thatthiswould 
be a most invidious distinction in the 
peerage, to lay it down that some of the 
peers were entitled to it from their merit, 
and that the rest owed their promotion 
merely to the favour or caprice of the 
sovereign. The public good ought to be 
the object in view in all creations of 
peers; and to confine these honours to 
> those who bad performed military or 
naval exploits was as little conducive to 
the public benefit, as it was degrading to 
the peerage, by making invidious distinc- 
tioits. All that the Houses of Parliament 
had now to do, was to restore the consti¬ 
tution, and the whole constitution. 

He differed very much from the opinion 
which was expressed by ah hon. and learn, 
gentleman (Mr. Stephen) of the speech of 
his hon. andjearned friend (Mr. Leach): 
so far from thinking that it could be called 
illogical and unsound in its conclusions, it 
appeared to him to be most clear and con¬ 
vincing. It had been completely unan- 
sxvered hitherto, and he believed it was 
unanswerable. As to the precedent of 
1788, which had been so much relied on, 
it did not appear to him entitled to all 
that weight and authority which had been 
supposed to belong to it. It was not com¬ 
plete: the Bill ^d passed through one 
House, but might never have received the 
concurrence of the other. He had last 
session brought in a Bill to alter the crimi¬ 
nal law, which passed through the House 
of Commons.almost without opposition; 
nor were any objections made to it in the 
Lords, until the very last stage. Now, if 
any accident had prevented, the decision 
of the Lords being taken on this last stage 
of the Bill, he might just as w'eil have 
plumed himself in the thouglit, that the 
two Houses of Parliament had adopted 
his ideas, as the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could now bring forward 
the unfinished proceedings of the year 
1788 as a complete and established parlia¬ 
mentary precedent. In fact this prece¬ 
dent, much as it had been extolled by 
many gentlemen, had been cited by them 
only to be departed from. 

Ae was not disposed to attach a greater 
degree of value to this precedent for what 
had been said of the high authority of the 
person from whom it proceeded ; he was 
not a worshipper of the memory of Mr. 
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Pitt,, although, as he Was now dead, he 
did not wish to speak against him. He 
knew how many persons in that House 
were connected with him by private friend¬ 
ship, and were almost idolaters of his cha-^ 
racier and talents. To those gentlemen 
he did liot wish to act with'incivility, by 
•dispraising him of whom they thought so 
9 out he must say that notwith¬ 
standing the great talents which he un¬ 
doubtedly possessed, he never could ac¬ 
knowledge his claim to be considered a 
great man (loud cries of hear! hear! 
from both sides). Before he could give 
him that character, he must sec the in¬ 
stances where the great talents he possess¬ 
ed, and the great inlluence he had so (png 
enjo^’ed, had been exercised in improving 
the condition of any part of his Majesty’s 
subjects. Was it possible to read the pro¬ 
ceedings of the two Houses in the year 
1788, without being convinced, that the nb- ] 
ject of Mr. Pitt, through the whole course i 
of those proceedings, was merely to retain ! 
the power in his own hands as long as he i 
could, and when he could no longer keep 
it, to give it up to his successors as much | 
curtailed as possible ? He had laid hold 
of an expression, which had fallen incon¬ 
siderately from his political antagonist in 
the course of debate, and which had not 
been insisted on, and had made it the sub¬ 
ject of a Resolution merely that be might 
gain a triumph to himself. The proceed¬ 
ings in parliament at that day exhibited a 
struggle, in which scene Mr. Pitt appear¬ 
ed the principal actor, contending for bis 
own power. 

At the present time, when all the , 
strength of majesty was necessary, he 
thought the executive power should not 
be stripped of its accustomed splendour, or 
diminished in its power. The question 
which the gentlemen on the other side 
seemed to wish to determine, was, with 
how small a portion of the regal authority 
the business of government could go on. 
With respect to the houshold, either the 
Regent was to be stripped of the splendour 
which belonged to it, or there are to be 
two housholds at great additional expence I 
to the public, and the people were to see 
the Regent begin the exercise of his au¬ 
thority by new hardens imposed on them. 

He could not pass over in silence, one 
observation in the speech of the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the preceding night. He had said, 
that he could not conceive that the Re¬ 
strictions to be imposed on the Regent 
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could tend to diminish the royal authority’ 
because he apprehended that on all sides 
would be fe.lt the impropriety of entertain¬ 
ing any proposition which could tend to 

' aflect the royal prerogative during the un* 
fortunate su.spensioii of the exercise by 
his Majesty of his royal functions. He 
did not know what was the exact meaning 
of this : but if it meant, that during the 
existence of the Regency there was, as it 
were by common consent, to he a suspen¬ 
sion of all those measures of Reform whick 
had occupied the public attention, and to 
which the people looked with anxiety ; if 
it was meant, that all this was to be laid 
aside, because it might be conceived to 
allect the royal prerogative, and the peo¬ 
ple, though they might see their burdens 
increased, must not hope to see any reform 
effected, he for one must protest against 
this doctride. He should think such a 
Restriction one or the most fatal that could 
be imposed on the Regent. 

He was averse from making an experi¬ 
ment upon the constitution, by the ap¬ 
pointment of a Regent with Restrictions of 
the powers of the executive government In 
times so perilous asthe«!e, such an ext>eri- 
nient could not be tried without great dan¬ 
ger in the person of any Regent, even of 
one far removed from the hope of ever 
succeeding to the throne ; but in his opi¬ 
nion the experiment was much more dan¬ 
gerous, and likely to be attended with 
more mischievous effects from the circum¬ 
stance of the person with whom it was to 
be tried being the heir apparent of the 
throne, and who was destined at some 
time to sway the sceptre of this realm. The 
question would naturally be asked, why 
if he could govern the country with such 
limited powers as Regent, may not he, the 
very same individual afterwards govern it 
with the same limited powers as King? 
Were these times in which it was safe to 
invite such inquiries, or to try such ha¬ 
zardous experiments ? No person could 
reflect on what he has seen passing in the 
world, or look forward to that whicti is to 
come, without being convinced tfiat the 
reign of his Majesty’s successor will in all 
probability be inarlted with very impor¬ 
tant events. Considering with what dan¬ 
gers he may be surrounded and in what 
difficulties he may be involved, it is most 
important for the country that he should 
ascend the throne with cveiy possible ad¬ 
vantage, with all the strength which he 
can derive from the respect, and venera- 
tion> and afiection of bis people. That be 
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do this, must be the wish of every 
person who has the good of his country at 
heart, even of every one who only regards 
bis own personal interest, of every friend 
of the Prince, of every friend of the King ; 
it must, above alU be the wish of the 
King himself, 

Nothing certainly can be nearer to his 
Majesty’s heart, than that the glories of 
bis own reign may be far surpassed by 
those of his successor^ and that his son 
may more than himself be a blessing to 
his subjects. How then, recollecting this, 
can it be thought by any one to be advan* 
ta^ous to the Prince, to the King, or to 
the country, to pursue the course which 
has been by the ministers recommended to 
us, and by which, before bis Royal High¬ 
ness shall ascend the throne as Sovereign, 
his people shall have been accustomed to 
see him exercising authority over them as 
a kind of half king, witir curtailed prero¬ 
gatives and diminished splendour, and 
embarrassed and fettered with Restrictions 
which will import the strongest distrust of 
the two Houses of Parliament, and their 
firm belief that he could not be safely 
trusted with all the powers of royalty. 
He confidently hoped that the House would 
not by this vote give countenance to these 
most unjust and ungenerous suspicions. 

Mr, Wtlberforce observed, that the senti¬ 
ments expressed by the hon. and learned 
gent., and which no doubt had escaped 
him unintentionally, bore hard upon those 
who happened to differ in opinion from 
him. \Vhen the learned gent, particu¬ 
larised the difficulties in which the Regent 
vrould be placed as heir apparent to the 
throne, by the operation of the Restrictions, 
he thought his conclusions, though just 
ground for reasoning, not warranted; and 
for himself should say, that he deduced 
the opposite inference from his premises. 
Nothing, in bis opinion, could more plainly 
mark the distinction between the throne, 
and the temporary exercise of the royal 
functions, than that the person appointed 
to the office of Regent should be limited 
m the exercise of those powers and prero¬ 
gatives which belong to the Sovereign 
actually filling the tlffone. He was per¬ 
suaded, that his hon. and learned friend, 
arguing coolly, would nut be dis¬ 
pose to maintain, that the limitations pro¬ 
posed top this occasion could, if carried into 
effect, be any stigma on the illustrious per¬ 
son to be invested with the office of Re¬ 
gent. In agreeing to the Restrictions, he 
was ready to declarej that he was not aci. 
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tuated by any jealousy or distrast of the 
Prince of Wales. He thought it of im¬ 
portance,^ on such an occasion, for the 
Houses of Parliament to act, not upon the* 
ground of any jealousy to be entertained 
respecting the royal personage who was 
now to be appointed Regent, but gene* 
rally with reference to all persons who 
might by possibility stand in the saoie 
situation. They were always to bear in 
mind, that though no distrust could apply 
to the case of the present Prince of Wales, 
other princes might be herealter placed in 
similar circumstances, in whom the same 
confidence could not safely be reposed. 
He was ready to admit, and with satisfac- 
tion^that the circumstances of the present 
Regent were such, as to do away all ques¬ 
tion respecting the effect of the personal 
distinctions to which he had already ad¬ 
verted. Different opinions must of course 
be entertained, according to the different 
views of the subject, taken by gentlemen 
on each sides of the House; but, for his 
own part, he was persuaded, that what the 
Committee had to do on tliis occasion was, 
to endeavour to ascertain how much of the 
executive power was necessary to be 
given to the Regent, in order to enable 
him to carry on the administration of af¬ 
fairs for a time (Hear! Hear!)—Unless 
he. had let slip some expression of which 
he was not aware, he was at a loss to 
find out what ridicule attached to the ob¬ 
servation he had just made. He should 
therefore repeat, that the question for the 
Committee to decide was, what degree of 
the royal functions was necessary to be 
given to the Regent, in order to enable 
him to carry on the government with effi¬ 
ciency, and what degree of restriction 
would be expedient to be interposed with 
a view to prevent any power being con¬ 
ferred which was not actually necessary 
for carrying on the government, and to re¬ 
move any obstructions to the resumption 
of his royal functions on the part of bis 
Majesty, on his happy restoration to 
licaith. It was not to be denied that at the 
present moment the country was in a state 
of war ; but he did not think the power to 
grant Peerages during a year necessary to 
enable a Regent to administer the govern¬ 
ment. With regard to the main question 
before the Committee, he would own, that 
on coming down his mind was not made 
up, and that conse quently he was disposed 
to listen to every thing that might tend to 
obviate the difficulties on his mind. Not 
having expected the* business to come en 
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So soon, he had not had the adtrantage of 
hearing what had fallen from his right hon. 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Eut he thought that on a question of this 
description, much consideration was due to j 
the personal comfort and satisfaction of 
his Majesty ; and that for this object, it 
would be desirable, that on his recovery 
he should not find himself surrounded by 
persons strangers to him. He trusted, 
however, that even that would not have 
any injurious effect, as his Majesty had a 
truly, British heart. The House would 
not consider the saving of 15,000/. as any 
material consideration. He looked upon 
it, that the keeping of persons about his 
Majesty, who would be grateful to him, 
would be a desirable object. His right 
hon. friend (Mr. Canning,) had stated last 
night, that it would be better to give the 
controul of the Household to the Queen 
for life, than to fix any limit at which it 
was to be vested in the Regent. Tor him¬ 
self, he thought the happy medium be¬ 
tween the two extremes might be adopted. 
Before he sat down, he could not avoid ad¬ 
verting to what had been said of Mr. Pitt, 
by his hon. and learned friend; if his hon. 
and learned friend had had the opportuni¬ 
ties of knowing that great man, which he 
had, he would have been better enabled to 
do justice to his character. He was no 
worshipper of Mr. Pitt. He had differed 
from him—with what pain none but him¬ 
self could tell: but if he knew any thing 
of that great man, every other considera¬ 
tion nras absorbed in his grand ruling [pas¬ 
sion, the love of country—with respect to 
his talents, there could be, and there was, 
but one opinion throughout the country; 
and, with respect to his other qualities, he 
could only adopt the words which those 
qualities had provoked from the admira¬ 
tion of a formidable but generous rival, 

* amicitia est sempiterna, inamicitia est 
‘ brevis.* 

Mr. Adam rose for the purpose, as he 
was persuaded he could do, of satisfying 
his hon. friend and the Committee, that 
the Amendment ought to be agreed to. 
He did not think that the character of the 
lute Mr. Pitt ought to influence their opi- i 
ntons respecting the precedent of 1788. I 
This question neither involved a consi¬ 
deration of the character of that great 
man, nor that of his great antagonist. He 
was acquainted with that individual, dur- 
ing a great part of his life, and had con¬ 
sequently opportunities of knowing his 
eminent qualities, at the same time that 
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he had never altered his sehtiments re¬ 
specting his great rival. As to the ques¬ 
tion ufider consideration, be could have 
wished that it had l>een left to the Re¬ 
gent to shew his regard to his King and 
mtheri by abstaining from making any 
change in his Household. He ,was tbere- 
. fore a friend to the Amendment. There 
was a difference^ in the object of the pro¬ 
ceedings last night and this night. - The 
Resolutions of last night went to impose 
regulations; those of this night restric¬ 
tions; no difference of opinion existed as 
to the regulation respecting the personal 
property of the King. The restriction for 
a limited time respecting the Household, 
his noble friend's Amendment proposed to 
do away, but his noble friend was not, as 
appeared to him, original in the course he 
proposed. If he had understood his right 
hon. friend the J^^hancellor of (he Ex¬ 
chequer, it was his intention that the Re¬ 
gent should not be restricted as in 1789; 
but that after the lapse of a year,' and ^ 
six weeks after the ensuing session of 
parliament, if parliament should not re¬ 
consider the subject, the restrictions should 
cease and determine. The Amendment 
of his noble friend called upon them 
to do that now, which the restrictions re¬ 
quired to be done at a future period. But 
there were certain offices not essential to 
the personal comfort of his Majesty, which 
might be, without any inconvenience, at¬ 
tached to the Regent. The hoii. and 
learned gent, then enumerated the offices 
of Lord Chamberlain, Steward of the House¬ 
hold, Master of the Horse, Groom of 
the Stolci and the Officers of the Bed-Cham¬ 
ber ; and then submitted whether these 
were essential to the personal comfort or 
gratification of the Sovereign: and if they 
were, might they not be secured as ta 
their attendance upon his Majesty on his 
recovery by a Bill ? But this was a point 
which he wished to have left to the Re¬ 
gent, in order to give him an opportunity 
of shewing his respect and attention to 
his Majesty. He thought the principal 
part of the Household ought to be given 
to the Regent, and the personal part to 
the Queen ; and that they should not re¬ 
sort to that incongruous, and uheonstitu- 
tional Arrangement which would give the 
whole to her Majesty. Upon this ques¬ 
tion there mi^ht be some difference 
in the constitutional ground, though lit¬ 
tle as to the comfort of his Majesty. 
But, if his Majesty should happily re- 
cbver within a year, would he not re- 
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sume his Household in tbe same foil 
dominion over it as at present ? As .to 
the Constitutional question, he was of opi^ 
nton that, upon transfeiTing the principal 
part of the household to the Kegent, 
enough would be left to support the dig¬ 
nity of his Majesty. He had heard all 
the debates of 1789, in which the greatest 
men that this or any copiitry had ever 
produced had taken a part, and there was 
one doctrine which neither then nor now 
appeared to him to have been touched 
upon. It had been said, tliot the Regent 
would not be responsible. There could 
be no earthly' doubt of it. By the con¬ 
stitution of this government the King was 
irresponsible, but acted by responsible 
advisers. The Regent, vi ho stood in the 
place of the Sovereign, must be equally 
irresponsible, and be served by advisers, 
to whom the nation could look as respon¬ 
sible for his measures. *But if the control 
of the household werc.lo be given to the 
Queen, the consort of the Sovereign, he 
would wish to know what was to be- ' 
come of that responsibility ? He wished | 
fo speak of her Majesty with all due re¬ 
spect, but the provisions of a Bill would 
not make her more responsible than nt 
present. Was it right, then, that a power 
from which influence was to arise should 
pass into irresponsible hands ? The 
«pcecii of his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Leach) which arrested the attention of 
that House, in a mure eminent degree I 
than any thing of the kind h^ had ever 
witnessed, by the power of its reasoning 
and the justness of its logic, bad clearly 
proved that the two Houses of Parliament 
had no right to impose any restrictions 
upon a Regent, and had never altered the 
powers of the crown. He contended, 

' therefore, that the fbyal powers ought to 
be given entire and complete. ,lt was 
monstrous to give the powers of making 
war or peace, and .not to give those powers 
necessary to maintain the dignity of the 
throne. The powers of the l^vereign 
were given for the benefit of the people ; 
they were the right of the nation, and the« 
parliament had no authority to alienate 
^ them, and consequently could not alienate 
them, without a violation of the consti- 
4||tion. 

Iiprd Desarf maintained, that in dis¬ 
cussing a great constitutional question, it 
was very unnecessary to depart from it, 
for the purpose of depreciating an illus¬ 
trious character, or attributing motives to 
him by which be had not been actuated-*- 
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it might have been dope# perhaps, with a 
view to lessen the weight of that authority 
by wliicfa the measures now proposed ap¬ 
peared to be sanctioned. , It had been 
stated that be loved powbr^ and never 
rendered an essential service to his coun¬ 
try. But it was in the recolletftion of 
those who heard him, that the navy, when 
he came into administration, was far from 
being in that state of perfection and su¬ 
periority which rendered it at this day the 
terror and admiration of the world. Could 
it be forgotten that his counsels had s^ved 
the couiitr}^ in those awful times when 
he stemmed the torrent of the French Re¬ 
volution, and routed out the lurking seeds 
of democracy ^ Inexperienced as he was, 
and unable to do justice to the exalted qua¬ 
lities of that illustrious character, yet he 
could not pass over in silence his great fi¬ 
nancial tak;nts- 7 *taJents which he possessed 
in so eminent a degree, that it appeared 
as if his other merits were forgotten in the 
contemplation of those. During his life, 
he believed that nine-tenths of the coun¬ 
try approved his measures, and he trusted 
that in death nine-tenths of that country 
would rescue his name from the asper¬ 
sions which were cast upon it.—With re¬ 
gard to the subject before them, he said 
that be had hoped that the Resolutions 
which were passed, together with the pre¬ 
cedent on which they were founded, would 
have produced unanimity. He thought 
that the Bill had given evidence that they 
w^ere bestowing the strongest sanction on 
the Regency. The gentlemen on the op¬ 
posite side had objected to the power of the 
two branches to establish an act of legisla¬ 
ture ; they objected to the precedent of 
1788, and yet they set up that of the Irish 
parliament. There was royal authority 
in one case, and not in the other. The 
' King had approved of the act of his mi¬ 
nisters. But did the precedent of 1788 
stand on its own merits alone ? Did no 
previous precedent give it weight ? Had 
I there ever been, since the foundation of 
the constitution, an unlimited Regency ^ 

I It had been objected, that the times were 
I difficult; ‘but he saw less occasion for un¬ 
limited power now than in 1788, for at 
that time the seeds of internal commotion 
were sown; whereas now all was tran¬ 
quil in the country^ and a sufficient power 
would be vested in the hands of the Re¬ 
gent by thos'i Resolutions, to enable him 
to provide for oil the necessities of war. 
The gentlemen who, opposed them should 
recollect that Richard HI had been 
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called to the Regency 'On the^ principles 
which they Wished to establish. The 
noble lord coutenct®^ with" deprecating 
the economy which yrould put 15 or 
20 ,000^. in 4 he balance against the comfort 
or the dignity of the King. 

Mr. Full^ said, that the whole matter 
before the Committee turned upon 15,000/. 
They might give what ;ihey pleased, but 
let them retain the King’s Servants about 
him, that when he returned to his life and 
feelings, he might find his old companions 
in attendance upon him, and see that his 
people had not deserted him (A laugh). 
Gentlemen might laugh, but he would tell 
them that they laughed at the wrong 
side of their mouths. He stood there gs a 
legislator, and would do his duty, and 
would not yield his consent to a precedent 
that did not exist. The Prince of Wales 
had always treated him lik|^ gentleman; 
but he thought, nolwillistanding, that as’ 
Regent he should be restricted, and not 
have the power of enlarging the peerage, 
for he might create not only six peers in 
a day, but six times six. He would act 
the same part he now did, if the Prince of 
Wales w^as under the same circumstances, , 
or his darling daughter, and he should 
respect him for it. As for the 15,000/. 
he looked on it as a song; and he thougSit 
the people would pay it themselves 
sooner than their good old King should 
be deprived of his comforts. 

Mr. Canning observed, that the greater 
portion of the di.Qcussioii of that night, and 
especially the latter part of it, had been con¬ 
ducted, as if the Committee had lost sight 
altogether of the question actually before 
them. I think therefore, said Mr. Canning, 
that I may possibly do an acceptable ser¬ 
vice, if, studiously passing by all the extra¬ 
neous topics which have been introduced 
into the debate, I confine myself entirely 
to the e xplaining the grounds of the vote, 
which 1 mean to give this night, and so 
recal the attention of the Committee to 
the real question upon which alone we 
have on this occasion to decide. During 
the latter part of the debate not only the 
question of restrictions in general, but all 
the various points connected with the 
whole complicated subject of the Regency 
have been again discussed, as if the vote 
of to-night were to decide them all. But 
^'in my apprehension the question now under 
consideration lies within a very narrow 
compass. It is but a small part even of 
a small part of the whole subject, and, 
howeirer U may be decided, it will not 
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ohly not afiect the other ,Resolutions, but 
not even decide finally the arrangements, 
to which it immediately relates. ^ In giv* 
ing my Tote this night, I certainly reserve 
to myself the right, when the Bill shall 
be brought in, of considering minutely tb# 
details by which the principle of the 
Resolution shall be carried into efiec^t. 

The question, then, immediately before 
us, is simply this, what degree of power, 
and whether any political power should 
be granted to her Majesty, to whom, by 
the consent of all, the care of his Majes¬ 
ty’s sacred person ought to be intrusted ? 

In the settlement of this, as indeed of 
every other point of the Regency, I 
think those hon. gentlemen go too far, 
who recommend extraordinary caution in 
regard to the present proceedings, on 
the notion, that they are to constitute a 
fixed rule to guide all future parliaments, 
who may be called upon to make provi¬ 
sion for a similar emergency. In the 
present instance 1 certainly have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying, that the Regency should, 
and ought to be committed to the Prince 
of Wales, and ihe^ care of his Majesty’s 
sacred person to his Majesty’s royal Con¬ 
sort ; but I desire to be distinctly under¬ 
stood, that 1 do not consider ^myself as 
giving in this admission an opinion, that, 
in all future possible cases either the Re¬ 
gency or the custody of the King’s person 
must of necessity be so confided. 1 utter¬ 
ly deny, that we are, in these particulars, 
which are matters not of fixed principles, 
but of expediency and discretion, now 
settling an immoveable precedent for the 
future. This 1 have thought it neces¬ 
sary to say, in order to argue upon the 
present 'case with the more freedom. 

The Resolution now before the Commit¬ 
tee divides itself into three parts; first, that 
the custody of his Majesty’s person shall 
be given to the Queen ; pn this point 
there is in the present instance no doubt or 
difference of opinion. The second, or 
rather the third point as it stands in the 
order of the Resolution, but I take it 
here to get it out of the way, is, that it is 
expedient that, for the due administration ^ 
of this trust, her Majesty should have a 
Council—on that too, as a general proposi¬ 
tion, there appears no difierence of opi¬ 
nion. The intermediate proposition be¬ 
tween these two, is that which forms the 
question for the present discussion; name¬ 
ly; whether the trust to be confided to the 
Queen shall be accompanied with a ^rant 
of political power; whether her Majesty 
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dudl be enabled to removo not only the 
<»fficers of his Majesty's hoasehold« of less 
consequence in a political view, though of 
great importance with regard to his Ma* 
jcsty's comforts, \i\it also persons^tending 
in the situation of great officers of state; 
whether we may not sufficiently provide 
for the comfort and dignity of his Ma* 
jesty,' without committing considerable 
political authority to hands, in which such 
authority has never before been constitu¬ 
tionally placed. 

According to my view of the state of 
this question, if I were this night to vote 
for the original Resolution, I should at 
once decide affirmatively, that the Queen 
should have the power of removing six¬ 
teen great officers sitting in the House of 
Lords and several others having seats in 
the House of Commons. The Amendment 
going, as I understand only to the ob¬ 
ject of taking care that a point of such im¬ 
portance shall not be hastily decided, the 
effect of adopting it would be, not to 
negative the grant of any power, but 
merely to decide that the whole shall not 
be granted, to allow sufficient time for 
deliberation as to the precise quantum of 
political power that ought to be lodged 
in ther hands of the Queen. The Resolu¬ 
tion goes at once to the decision of the 
whole case ; the Amendment reserves it 
for more mature discussion and future de¬ 
cision. Between these two courses, with 
the doubts, which I confess I entertain 
upon the subject, I cannot but prefer that, 
which, pledging the Committee against no¬ 
thing but the sweeping grant of the whole 
of the household, will not prevent the 
giving a due portion of power, even poli¬ 
tical power to her Majesty, by provisions 
to be introduced into the Bill, if, upon 
full cgnsideration, it shall be thought wise 
or necessary to do so. Having only to 
choose between two propositions—one 
deciding the question at once—the other 
allowing time for consideration—and the 
question being in its nature and its con¬ 
sequences such, as neither to require nor 
to admit an instantaneous decision, I am 
disposed to adopt that alternative which 
affords further time for deliberation. 

With regard to the exalted personage, 
thm object for whom this provision is to be 
it is unnecessary to say, that be 
clainuf every attention, not only from his 
rank, but from being, as he is, so justly and 
tenderly endeared to the hearts of his 
subjects. Whatever may be the arrange* 
meni to be made for the care of his Ma- 
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jesty's sacned person, 1 hope I need not 
disclaim the giving any vote or optnioa 
.on the ground of any paltry and pitiful 
retrenchment, 1 would rot econmiiis;e 
upon the sufferings of my King; nor would 
1 agree, that in the state in which he at 
present lies, ho should be stripped of that 
splendour which must indicate to the world 
the consideration in which he is still held 
by his faithful and loving subjects. The 
royal diadem, however for tlie moment its 
lustre may be dimmed, is not to be alto* 
gether shorn of Its beams. 1 would not in 
the infirmities of the man forget the statioti 
and character of the monarch. I would 
shade the chamber of his sickness, not with 
thejeurtain of oblivion, but with the veil 
of the sanctuary (hear, hear, hear), f 
would place to guard it those, whom, if he, 
should happily recover, he would be glad 
to find at his d^r. And that these chosen 
sentinels shorn irremovable by any 
power whatever is an opinion, which I 
shall submit to the House, when we come 
to the consideration of the details of the 
Bill. 1 think we should do our duty by 
taking care that the sovereign shall have 
those about him whom he himself has 
chosen, so that, when, upon waking from 
his trance, he may pronounce some well 
known name, he may not be to be told 
that he whom he calls for is not there." 
On this principle 1 should think it better 
to form an establishment for the sovereign 
somewhat smaller in extent but not liable 
to accident or uncertainty, than to con¬ 
tinue the household altogether on its pre¬ 
sent scale for a limited time liable to 
change hereafter. I would rather take 
less but have it permanent and unalterable, 
than have all for a limited time, subject 
to future retrenchment, and with a power 
to make any alterations in it, to whom* 
soever that power might be given. 

It has been well observed that we do 
not legislate upon suspicion. Suspicion 
of the Prince of Wales is disclaimed by 
those who support the re.strictions. 1 hope 
that those, who may hesita|e to concur in 
giving the whole power of the household 
to the Queen, will be equally free from 
Ijhe charge of entertaining any suspicion 
as to the mode in which (ler Majesty 
would administer that trust. 1 can truly 
say, that I am not influenced in my opi¬ 
nions 1^ any feeling of such a nature. • 
The difficuHy, which 1 chiefly feel in giv¬ 
ing the power of removal to the Queen is 
that of entrusting political power in hands, 
where it had never formerly lodged, and 
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thns creating an annmaly in the prac¬ 
tice of the constitatioh. On the other 
hand the Regent^ for his own sake, if for 
no more weighty reasons, unquestionably 
ought not to nave the power of removing 
or appointing the persons who are to sur¬ 
round the sick bed of the King. 1 see 
but one mode of obviating both these dif¬ 
ficulties, namely that of selecting that 
portion of the offices, the holders of which 
are called on more immediately to give 
their attendance on his Majesty’s person, 
and fixing them immutably by law dur¬ 
ing the continuance of his Majesty’s indis¬ 
position. 

Perhaps I should still more completely 
discharge my mind^, if I stated some more 
detailed view of this subject. First, then, 
my object is, that all those officers whose 
more peculiar duty it is to wait on his 
Majesty—such as the lords and grooms of 
the bed-chamber, the groom of the stole, 
&c. should be put out of the power both 
of the Queen and of the Regent-should 
not be liable to b^emoved at all during 
bis Majesty’s indisposition. The expence 
of this establishment would be as nothing. 
State the whole at iGfiOOL, of which ' 
4,000/. comes back in taxes into the coffers 
of the state, and what is such a sum com- ! 
pared with that degree of comfort, of j 
tenderness, and compassionate and re- ! 
spectful care, which belongs to such an 
arrangement? 

1 confess 1 sliould have been inclined to 
have added to the officers 1 have named 
the lord steward, had it pot been for what 
has fallen from an honourable and learned 
member on the other side, (Mr. Adam.) ' 
The detai Is of the departments of the house¬ 
hold form a very complicated and ab- | 
struse science, wuth which I do not pre- j 
tend to be very accurately acquainted. 1 
can therefore only state the application of 
the principle «upon which I would act, so 
far as I have yet had an opportunity of 
acquiring information. How far the office 
of lord steward of the household is in the 
situation stated by the hon. and learned 
gent.—or whether it may safely be in¬ 
cluded among those, which 1 have already 
mentioned, and made irremovable, I an> 
not at present able to form a determliijEid 
opinion. At all events there would re¬ 
main the office of lord chamberlain, an 
officp now vacant; that of the master of 
the horse; and the two golden sticks— 
offices of pomp and shew, which are ne¬ 
cessary to the office of Regent as having 
the command of the guards, to form the 
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foundation of the Regent’s household 
•splendour. 'iTbe splendour of the tbfone, 
as such, ought in my ophiion to accom¬ 
pany the royal dignity and be attached^ to 
the person charged with the executive 
power. I confess I think it is infinitely 
mpre desirable, that the Regent should 
exhibit himself to the country, clothed as 
far as possible in the Insignia of his father’s 
authority, than with -any new and sepa¬ 
rate establishment created for his new si¬ 
tuation, and to pass away together with it. 

The King’s lord chamberlain, the King’s 
master of the horse—perhaps also (bu^of 
that I feel less confident) the King’s lord 
steward—officers, as they are, not merely 
of domestic service, but of state, of pomp, 
and of political power, ought to Ise the 
officers of the Regent—and whoever sur¬ 
round his person ought of course to be 
under his controul. On the other hand 
whatever inferior officers, even in tho de¬ 
partments of these greater officers of state, 
are near the person of the King, or em¬ 
ployed in his immediate service—and ge-. 
nerafly all those of whatever rank or sta¬ 
tion, who are objects of the King’s per¬ 
sonal choice—in short, who are strictly 
domestic, not state, and not political oft 
fleers—ought to be fixed permanently 
and irremoveably around the King, to 
watch and wait his recovery. The dis^ 
tribution and detail of such a plan may be 
difficult and troublesome; but we cannot 
grudge the trouble; and wo should surely 
be able to remove tji^ difficulty. To ob¬ 
tain time for this purpose 1 must vote for 
the Amendment. 

But the Resolution is liable to still fur¬ 
ther objectjpns. I cannot consent to 
erecting by a vote of one night an inde¬ 
pendent political influence, which might 
by possibility be turned against the exe¬ 
cutive. I am far from, thinking that the 
executive power is in a state, in which it 
can admit of behig diminished: but if it 
could afford tp lose the political influence* 
now proposed to be transferred from it; 
if this portion of the power of the execu¬ 
tive to be in a state of abeyance, then it 
ought to be in a state of abeyance entirely. 
What I propose would put the offices in 
question in a slate, in which, politically 
speaking, they could neither do haitd nol* 
good. It would render those officers oT 
the household, whose attendsince about 
the person of his Majesty is necessary, aii 
independent Hbody, not transferring the 
power of removing them to other hands, 
^ut making them not removeable. The 

2 1 * 
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rijjjbt of Appointing such Officers should not 
remain in an' authority co-ordinate with 
the Regent. If the influence belonging 
to such appointments does not go with 
the executive authority, it ought to be 
provided at least .that it should not go 
against it. And if this be necessary for 
the power of the Regent^not less necessary 
is it for the comfort of the Queen. To 
give to her Majest^great political power 
and |>arliwentary influence, would be to 
change the very essence of her situation; 
to incumber her wn'th new cares, solici¬ 
tudes and anxieties. We are not calling 
her Majesty to an office of power, but de- 
ientiug to her a tender, a delicate, a pain¬ 
ful duty, which will occupy all her mind, 
and absorb all her attention. It would 
be an act of distressing generosity; a most 
mistaken compliment to her ^fajesty, to 
burthen her with the distribution of poli¬ 
tical patronage; and to mix with tiie 
sacred trust devolved upon her Tn the 
custody of his Majesty’s person, another 
tru^ of a totally different nature; and one 
which, constitution ally speaking, we are 
bound to consider as liable to abuse, not 
by her Majesty, but by her advisers. 

There is^another objection, Sir, which I 
fed to this Resolution, which I do not 
know if any other gentleman feels in the 
same manner. My right hon. friend has 
laid, that the period for which he pro¬ 
poses the present plan is short: that till 
the expiration of that period, it is better 
to let things remain as they at prcseisi 
stand: and that it will then be necessary 
to reconsider and revise thwwhole plan; to 
retrench the household establishment c/.' 
bis Majesty, and place that of the Kegent 
en a more enlarged and suitable footing. 
I cannot,but feel, that there is something 
not alone, not soothing, but revdiing in 
the idea of holding out to the country two 
stasis of proceeding; q^e as the p.eriod 
of nope, the other as thfe period of despair. 
I would much rather look to the questiuii 
once for all, than again return to it here¬ 
after, with the prospect of regarding his 
Majesty’s disorder then as a permanent 
and incarable affliction. It is not the lapse 
of a year, that can induce me to legislate 
,iFor the Indisposition of the King, as if .it 
bis death. While there is life there 
is hope. The arrangements, which his 
ilkiess makes necessary, are necessary now; 
what are unnecessary ought not merely to 
l>e delayed; but ought not to be made at 
all. \^at ought to be made at all, 1 
thought it bad oeen agreed on all handis. 
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ought rather to be made before the R$« 
gency is established, and while we bavh 
the power in our own hands, than left to 
tlft Regent and his advisers to promote 
hereafter. And surely of all the points, 
upon w^hich we ought most carefully to 
avoid creating a necessity, or affording a 
plea for the Regent’s interference, the royal 
household is the most prominent. It is 
that, upon w^hich our duty and our feel* 
ings, most peremptorily call upon us to 
see justice done to the King. It is that, 
which, if «it be not the most unsafe, is the 
most invidious to be left to the Regeftt. 
For all these reasons 1 disapprove of the 
original Resolution. The Amendment, as 
reserving for more deliberate considera¬ 
tion the question as to the exact propor¬ 
tions, in which the household might be 
allotted to the Regent and to her Majesty, 
I am bound upon my own principle to 
prefer. I shall therefore give my vote 
for that Amendment. The Committee on 
the Bill will be the proper stage, in which 
the details of the plan, I have now sub¬ 
mitted to the Committee, can be discussed. 
I shall endeavour by that time to digest 
the opinions and principles, which I have 
taken, the liberty to state, iiilo a shape, in 
which I may venture to submit them to the 
; House; unless my hon. friend, or 

■ some other gentleman, shall in ll:e mean 
1 time suggest some plan for our adoption, 
i that shall appear to me free from the'^ob- 
jections, to which the present Resolution is 
liable. 

The Chancellor^ of ihe Exchequer', agree¬ 
ing as he did with his right hon. friend, 
who had jusl sat dovvn,^ that the question 
I under consideration lay vitirn a very 
i narrow c<;mpa3S, should not feel It neces¬ 
sary to detain the Committee long at that 
hour by going into any detailed discus¬ 
sion of it. Indeed, it was not his inten¬ 
tion to have addressed the Committee 
agtiin that night, if it had not been for the 
call made upon him, from the opposite 
side of the House, and the wis^h he felt to 
correct w hat appeared to him a miscon- 
i ception in the arguments of his right hon. 
j friend. He should not conceal the very 
great anxiety which he felt for the suc¬ 
cess of this Resolution, because in the 
event of the Amendment being agreed to, 
lie could clearly anticipate from the effect 
it might have upon the mind of, his Ma¬ 
jesty, when he should become convales¬ 
cent, one of the most serious calamities 
that could befal the country—a rel^se 
mto his present unfortunate disease. 
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he thought it necessary to state, because 
it accorded with the conviction of his mind, 
and while he entertained such an opinion, 
if he omitted to state it, he should be 
guilty of a breach of duty both to his 
sovereign, and to the natiop, to which the 
speedy restoration of his Majesty to health 
was an object of such%reat and vital im- 
fiortance. There was but one considera¬ 
tion, that could deter him from more fully 
expressing his feelings to the House upon 
this subject, and that was the apprehen¬ 
sion, that in so doing he might perhaps be 
out of order; an hon.^gent. having, on a 
former occasion, charged him for having 
alluded to the feelings of his Majesty, with 
having been as nearly out of order as pos¬ 
sible, without having been altogether* dis¬ 
orderly. But, whilst the attention of the 
Committee was engaged in considering the 
case of the King, and in devising the 
means of providing for his convenience 
and comfort under his unhappy malady, 
how was it possible to avoid adverting to 
what was known to have been the nature 
of his feelings on these particular points? 
A reference to those feelings was indispen- 
sibly necessary in such a discussion, and 
it appeared to him, therefore, any thing 
but disorderly, to reason from them with 
a view to induce the Committee to make 
such provisions as would be most likely to 
prove satisfactory to the King upon his re¬ 
establishment. Undoubtedly, if the happy 
event of his Majesty's recovery should be 
distant; if his malady should be protract¬ 
ed, the sensations of his Majesty, upon 
finding that changes had taken place in 
the domestics employed about his person, 
would not be either so painful or so acute, | 
as they would be, if, after a speedy rcco- | 
very, he should perceive, that he was sur¬ 
rounded by new objects; that his old do¬ 
mestics were all removed ; and the whole 
frame and constitution of his household 
inverted. If that, then, was likely to be 
the case, he should contend, that it was not 
disorderly to advert to those feelings in 
order to induce the Hou<e to adopt a course 
which would guard against the possibility 
of their being excited. 

His right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) had 
argued the question that night, as if the 
Resolution was fundamentally objectiona¬ 
ble upon constitutional principles: yet if 
he (lid not misrecollect his right hon. 
friend’s speech on a former evening, his 
right hon. friend had panegyrised the 
proceeding of 1788, upon which this Re¬ 
solution was fouiidedi as a masterpiece of 


political wisdom. Now, for hiii;tself, he 
must confess, that, be could not conceive 
how any change of circumstances or dif¬ 
ference of times, whether as to a state of 
war or, a state of peace, yould make that, 
which in 1788 was in principle the essence 
of political wisdoqi, in 1811 in principle 
fundamentally wrong and objectionable. 
But his right hon. friend could not have 
been present when he made his statement 
opening this Resolution to the Commiuee* 
If he had been present during that state¬ 
ment, his right hon. friend would have 
been aware of what his speech shewed 
him to be unacquainted with, namely the 
declaration made by him in that opening 
statement—that, if any considerable num¬ 
ber of members should appear to be of 
opinion that the power of removing the 
officers of the household should be taken 
from the Queen, and that by his acceding 
to the wishes iiTthat point he should con¬ 
ciliate their support to the principle of 
the Resolution generally, he would be disj 
osed, notwithstanding all the objections 
e felt to such a modification,^ to agree, 
with a view to obtain their siippptt, to 
take that part of the question again into 
consideration. Had his right hou. friend 
heard him make that declaration, he was 
convinced, that he would be of opinion 
that it would be much better to support 
some modification to that efiect, than to 
agree to the Amendment now proposed, 
Arhich would radically pledge the House 
to a diminution of the establishnsent more 
immediately employed about the King's 
person. If that pledge were once given, 
his right hon. friend must be fully aware 
that the only question, which would then 
remain to be decided, would be, what 
proportion of that establishment should be 
left for the personal comfort and con^t^iii- 
ence of his Majesty. . (Hear, hear, hear ! 
from the Opposition bencln s ) W as he not 
correct in this statement ? Did it not iieces- 
sarily follow fi om the words of the Amend¬ 
ment, that some portion of his Majest^*'s 
estdhiisliment was to be reduced ? So, at 
least, he understood the Amendment, and 
sn ho was persuaded it roust be understood 
by every other man, if it had any mean¬ 
ing at all. The Amendment purported to 
give to the Queen such portion of his 
Majesty’s Household "as may be nects«»ary 
for the due and suitable care of his royal 
person, and for the maintenance of his 
state and dignity. Was it to be collected 
from an Amendment so worded that tlie 
l^wliole of the Household was to be givea 
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to the Queen? Certainly not, nnleas it 
ehould be contended "that a portion was 
equivalent to the whole. He should^ 
therefore, submit to his right hon. friend, 
that he must be as much pledged after 
agreeing to such an Amendment, to accede 
to a proposition for reducing the estab¬ 
lishment to be given, to her Majesty, as 
he could possibly be bound, by agreeing 
to the Resolution granting the whole, to 
resist any modification which might after¬ 
wards be proposed. The obligation was 
equally strong either way ; but he must 
insist, that his right hon. friend w^ould not 
be irrevocably pledged in either case. 

When the Bill should be brought in, 
if itabould be the pleasure of the House 
to controul or curtail any part of the estab¬ 
lishment proposed to be given to her Ma¬ 
jesty, it would be perfectly competent to 
thd House to make provis^n in the Bill for 
that purpose. He hoped, therefore, that 
his right hon. friend would be convinced 
there was as much objection, according to 
the view he had taken of the matter, in 
adopting the Amendment, as in agreeing to 
the Resolution. The course followed in 
1788, he submitted, was a proceeding ex¬ 
actly in point, in which the question of 
peace or war could make no difference. 
If gentlemen, however, w^ould be satisfied 
by taking from the Queen the power of re¬ 
moving any of the establishment, he 
should not oppose an Amendment to that 
effect. ^At the same time, he must remind 
the House, that her Majesty would be put 
in an aukw^ard situation, if they were to give 
her only a part of the Household, and to 
impose upon her a responsibility for ser¬ 
vants whom she had not the power to con¬ 
troul prto dismiss. 

His noble friend under the gallery too, 
(lord Castlereagh) objected to any new ar¬ 
rangement which would have the effect, as 
he termed it, of creating a double estab- 
lishnicnt. But surely his noble friend 
must be sensible that the arrangement now 
to be made, was to be temporary. If it 
was intended to be permanent, he would 
agree with his noble friend, that it would 
be unwise and inexpedientto dismember or 
divide the royal establishment. All that 
was meant to be done in the present in¬ 
stance was suggested by the contempla¬ 
tion of the probable early recovery of his 
Majesty, and with such a desirable event 
in prospect, he whs persuaded that his 
noble friend would agree wiiji him, that, 
though circu^istances may demand some 
temporary of the Household^ 
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it was yet an object of considerable iin* 
portance, that any alteration, which may 
be necessary, should be as small as possible. 
Hts right hon. friend, however, had stated 
another objection to this temporary ar¬ 
rangement ; he did not likc/that the sub¬ 
ject should be aguin in next session of 
parliament brought under the considera¬ 
tion of the House; he did not wish to 
have two period.s fixed for parliament to 
look to, one a period of hope, the other a 
period of despair. But was this a fair way 
of stating the quesl|fpn ? In submitting bis 
propositions to the Committee he haef ex¬ 
pressed a hope that the period would be 
but short when his Majesty would be 
enafajed to resume his functions of royalty, 
and with that expectation wished to limit 
a period within which no alteration in the 
establishment should take place, being 
aware that his Majesty’s feelings would be 
difterent if his recovery should be more re¬ 
mote from what they must be should he 
recover in a short period, and find that 
within that period, short as it was, par¬ 
liament had deranged his whole establish¬ 
ment..^ He entreated the House, therefore 
to consider what the efiect would be—- 
what it might be, one way; and what 
could be the national inconvenience in the 
other way. A month or six weeks might 
restore his Majesty to the wishes of his 
people, and would not every gentleman 
then regret that any derangement in his 
Majesty’s establishment had taken place ? 
He again repeated that, if desired by his 
right hon. friend or the House, the power 
of removal or dismissal, which may be 
used for political purposes, might be taken 
away from her Majesty. There must be 
some* inconvenience under any arrange¬ 
ment, and a certain share of influence and 
power must exist in any case. He should 
most solemnly protest against any derange¬ 
ment of his Majesty’s Household at the 
present moment.—He dreaded it as likely 
to produce the greatest calamity.—He 
might have formed an erroneous opinion 
on the subject; he trusted in God, if the 
Amendment proposed was adopted, it 
might be found he had done so. 

Mr. Canning explained. His right hon. 
friend had endeavoured to answer one of 
his objections to the Resolution; but he 
bad entirely omitted the notir e of others, 
which weighed even more strongly with 
him in the derision he had come to. 

Mr. Whitbread then rose and saidIt 
was not my intention, Mr, to have taken 
any s^re in the debate upon this part ef 
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the Reiolmions, but to reserve ivhat I had 
to say till the Report of the Committee 
should be brought up, and the House 
should be called upon to pronounce finally 
upon the propositions of the right hon. 
gent. But, after the very extraordinary 
speech of the right hon. gent, (the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer) who has just sat 
down in a much fuller House than that, in 
which, on a former night, he conducted 
himself in an extraordinary manner, 1 find 
it impossible for me to remain silent or re¬ 
frain from trespassing upon the time and 
attention of the Committee with a few ob¬ 
servations, expressive alike of rny indigna¬ 
tion and astonishment. That right hon. 
gent, having broken down all the jnost 
important barriers of the constitution; 
having usurped all the prerogatives of the 
crown ; has now gone a step further, and 
added to his daring innovations by break¬ 
ing down all the barriers provided to se¬ 
cure the freedom and independence of de¬ 
bate in this House; he has not hesitated to 
transgress not alone the rules of discussion 
in this House, hut even those which he 
laid down for himself, and recommended 
to the House on opening this subject to 
arliametit. The right hon. gent., indeed, 
as denied, that his conduct is disorderly, 
and justified the irregular introduction of 
the King’s name, and the allusion to his 
Majesty’s feelings, upon the ground, that 
it was impossible otherwise fully to discuss 
the question under consideration. But 1 
will put it to any member of the Commit¬ 
tee, whether upon any other subject, than 
that immediately before us, such conduct, 
such allusions, such language would not 
have been considered highly disorderly ? 
Whether any Chairman of a Committee of 
this House would not have felt it impera¬ 
tively his duty to interrupt the irregularity 
and correct the disorder? Upon a ques¬ 
tion, surh as this, however, it is not easy 
to draw the precise line of distinction, 
when a Chairman ought to interfere; and 
though we are all conscious of the disorder, 
no man can readily fix upon the particular 
expressions, which it would be right and 
proper to have taken down. Can any man 
entertain a doubt for a moment, that it is 
inconsistent with the recognised and es¬ 
tablished rules of debate to appeal against 
our judgments to our feelings, and to tell 
us that if we shall vote for an Amendment 
upon a ministerial Resolution, the effect of 
that voie will be to throw the royal mind 
back from a atiite of convalescent health 
and mental sanity into a state of tfeplora- 


Me derangement? (HeW, bear!) Is this 
conduct to be endured ? Are we th^ to be 
driven from the exercise of oor right! of 
free debate by the disorderly introduction 
of such topics, or the influence of ^uch un¬ 
constitutional menaces ? And how deplor¬ 
able a picture does the right hon. geift. 
draw of the royal person, when he repre¬ 
sents him as likely on his recovery to be 
in future liable, from a knowledge of a vot^ 
of this House, to^ have his mind thrown 
back into unconsciousness and conf ustou ? 
If insinuations of this description are fit to 
be made, and shall produce the effect for 
which they arw obviously intended, will 
not this circumstance give rise to various 
and serious considerations in the public 
mind, from which doubts might very na¬ 
turally spring as to the period and comple¬ 
tion of his Majesty’s ultimate recovery ? I 
will ask the righj^ hon. gent., whether, A a 
time when the royal mind is susceptible of 
those agitations which so much trouble has 
been taken to describe; when feelings so 
sensible and strung, as the House has been 
told might possibly be awakened on a re« 
turn to reason, would venture to submit to 
the King’s consideration and judgment any 
of those more momentous subjects^ which 
might press upon the attention of govern¬ 
ment? Would he, or could he be expected^ 
under any such circumstances to offer to 
his royal consideration any of those most 
interesting questions, which the necessities^ 
nay, the salvation of the empire, might 
render indispensible, but which the right 
hon. gent, is already bound, by an implied, 
if not a direct pledge,nGt to bring forward ? 
(hear, hear, hear !) It is too much for that 
right hon. gent., when arguing upon the 
possibility or probabifity of the sppedy 
recovery of his Majesty, to assert, that the 
House of Commons by barely doing its 
duty would retard his amendment or re¬ 
produce the disorder. 

Much has been said of the splendour of 
the throne, and the right hon. gent, has even • 
endeavoured to aid his argument by falsely 
representing those, who differ from him, 
arwishing to reduce the splendour of the 
throne. In looking to the Prince on one 
side, and on the other to the King, the right 
hon. gent, appears to have forgotten the 
throne altogether. He seems not to be¬ 
stow any consideration whatever upon the 
office itself, and to have exhausted all his 
attention in looking to the person who may 
have to exercise the ro}'al authority. But, 

I will ask, what attempt has been made to 
diminish the splendour of the throne ?' Are 
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not all the'greatofiicers^ the lord chamber* 
lain# the master of the horse* the lord - 
atewad, the groom of the stole to remain ? 
And is not the only question at issue now; | 
whether the appointment and controul of 
these officers^ shall be given to the Prince 
of Wales or to the Queen ? The right hon. 
gent, says, that, he is not actuated on this 
occasion by any thirst of power, but in 
proposiag this Resolution is solely iiifla- 
enced by his an&iety as to the effect 
which might be produced on the King’s 
mind by the decision of the House of Com¬ 
mons respeoting the arrangement of his 
Household. But, what diSerence could 
there possibly be in the effect on the King’s 
mind* whether the controul and patronage 
of these offices were left to the Qheen or 
given to the Prince of Wales ? None n^hat- 
ever. And then when gentlemen contend¬ 
ed that such a difference jrould take place, 
did their argument not amount to this, that 
the aversion of his Majesty to his son the 
Prince of Wales was such and so great, 
that, if told that his son had nominated to 
these offices, the unwelcome tidings would 
drive reason from her seat, and consign 
the King’s mind again to darkness and 
delusion ? 

The right hon. gent, and several of his 
colleagues have talked much of the ungra¬ 
ciousness of the power, which he holds, 
and of the tliankl^s nature of the task 
which his duty compels him to perform— 
he is f not actuated by a lust of power, but 
by a tender and conscientious solicitude 
for the preservation of the rights of his in¬ 
firm master. Regal perturbations. Sir, and 
golden sorrows have long—long ago been 
described in finer and more pathetic lan¬ 
guage, than the light hon. gent* has em¬ 
ployed ; yet, after all wx have heard* I 
am convinced, that there is still lurking in 
his mind, as there had lurked in the mind 
of a predecessor of his in a similar situa¬ 
tion, (Mr. Pitt] unconsciously no doubt, 
that very pas;Hon of which he denies the 
existence* I am glad, hdwever,. to ob¬ 
serve, that whilst I think him influenced 
by a love of power, he has not suffereiUiis 
feelings to be blunted by his ambition: 
for whctn his hon. and learned friedd be¬ 
hind him (Mr. Stephen) so indiscreetly 
and unconstitutionally contended, that the 
establishment of a fourth power jn the state 
would be Ixiiieficiai to its interests, 1 saw 
the right bon. gent, bide his face with his 
hand (a laugh). This position of the hon. 
and learned gent, is a strange doctrine to 
be broached in this House, and yet it is 
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{ not more strange, nor more hostile to the 
I principles of (he constitution, than another 
doctrine which has been held out by the 
hon, member for Yorkshire (Mr. Wilber- 
force) whose mind, on this occasion as on 
almost every other, seems to waver ia 
doubt, unconscious where it ought to rest. 
That hon. member has ventured to ass^ 
in this House this night, that it is fit and 
right to cripple the executive government / 
in the hands of the Regent, and that 
it would be useful to endeavour to ascertain 
to a mathematical nicety, with bow little 
of'its constitutional powers, the Regent 
could discharge the functions of the exe¬ 
cutive. (Mr. Wilberforce disclaimed the 
sentiment.) In substance, if not in words. 
Sir, 1 re-assert that the hon. member did 
throw out such an opinion : and even upon 
observing the surprise it excited in the 
gentlemen around him at his having as¬ 
serted so extraordinary a doctrine, the hon. 
member reverted to his declaration, and 
added, that he would not retract a single 
word he had uttered. 

With respect to the right hon. gent 
opposite (the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer) I must confess, he appears to me to 

no less anxious, than doubtful as to the 
issue of the present question. Notwith¬ 
standing the last appeal, which the right 
hon. gent, has dared most unconstitution¬ 
ally to make to the fe^^lings of the House, 
he seems to me extremely apprehensive, 
lest he should be left, in one of those 
minorities in which he has sometimes 
found himself, and into which his hon. 
friend (Mr. Wilberforce) notwithstanding 
all his wavering and indecision has fre¬ 
quently contributed to plunge him, which 
clearly establishes the weakness of bis 
administration, though he has not made 
any peers to support it. 

The right hon. gent 1 admit, has told 
us, that he is willing to give up that part 
of his plan, which goes to give to the 
Queen the power of removal from the of¬ 
fices of the houshold, provided that by such 
concession he can detain a few more votes 
for the general principle of this Resolu¬ 
tion. But, I will ask that right hon. gent, 
what would be the situation in which her 
Majesty would be placed, if his Resolu¬ 
tions should be' agreed to with such an 
understanding upon it ? Certainly not a 
very respectful or satisfactory situation. 
The right hon. gent, could never have 
proposed such a course, had he not for¬ 
gotten what he himself had written withio 
the last few days in the memorable cor- 
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respondence (hid Letter to the Princes] in , 
trhich he has been engaged. If the Ke- | 
solution should be agreed to now, it must! 
be communicated to her Majesty by Ad¬ 
dress^ and after acquainting her Majesty 
by such communication, that the whole 
coiitroul of the houshold is to be given to 
her, can it be considered consistent either 
with propriety, or the respect that is due to 
the Queen, to introduce provisions into 
the Bill, when it shall be brought in, for 
modifying and restricting that power, 
which we firsUell her Majesty she shall 
have without 'any limitation whatever ? 
The Resolutions, in my opinion, throughout 
contain many studied insults to the Prince 
of Wales, (No ! no! no!) But what are 
we to think of such a proceeding as this 
with respect to her Majesty ? Will it not 
amount to a deliberate and aggravated 
insult to her Majesty ? Can we possibly 
hereafter discuss the propriety of restrict¬ 
ing those powers which our Address shall 
apprise the Queen of our intention to 
grant intlre, and upon the assurance of 
receiving which unmutilated and uncon- 
trouled, her Majesty shall consent to ac¬ 
cept the important trust we propose to 
confide, to her, without ‘ violating every 
feeling of delicacy and respect towards 
her Majesty, without offering to her a 
gross and studied insult? Will not such 
conduct, if adopted by us, towards his 
royal consort, bq likely, much more likely 
to produce that mischievous effect upon 
the King, with which we have been me¬ 
naced, than the proceeding, which the 
right hrni. gent, has so strenuously depre¬ 
cated ? T call upon the right hon. gent, to 
recollect, 1 desire the Committee to bear 
in mind, 1 wish it never to be forgotten, 
that we have heard this night for the first 
time of the advantages of creating a 
fourth estate. The opinion is novel, and 
has not, it is true, been followed up by 
any ministerial support ; but the doctrine 
has been broached, and it becomes our 
duty to see, that, in the arrangements to 
be made for the disposal of the houshold, 
no foundation shall be laid for so mon¬ 
strous an anomaly in the British constitu¬ 
tion. It has been said, that the lords of 
the bedchamber and the other great offi¬ 
cers of the houshold may be, and are, in¬ 
dependent in a political sense. 1 do not 
auism to question the purity of their mo¬ 
tives, •ov the sincerity of their parliamen¬ 
tary conduct, but 1 am bound to remark 
that, from whatever cause, it is somewhat 
strange that persons of this description 


uniffirmly vote with any, and every 
ministration. Indeed If they were to act 
otherwise, it would be an offence punish¬ 
able by ministerial vengeance^. Does not 
the Cotnmittee know,^ that, in the year 
1788, that year from which the precedent 
fbr the present proceeding rstakeji,anoble 
duke was deprived of his commission as 
colonel of a regiment; that one of 
old sticks was displaced; and that the 
uke of Queensbuiy was dismissed frofb 
office as a lord of the bedchamber, 
for having voted on that memorable 
occasion against the administratioii of the 
day ? Shall we then consent to sepa¬ 
rate this political influence, which is the 
constitutional right of the sovereign, from 
the person whom we shall appoint to take 
on him and to exercise the functions of 
the government? Shall we adopt the 
suggestion of tM learned and hon. gent* 
(Mr. Stephen) and establish a fourth es¬ 
tate in this realm, lest the King on reco¬ 
vering from his trance should be exposed 
to the possibility of seeing new faces 
around him, and different persons in at¬ 
tendance ? Why, Sir, if the controul of 
the houshold shall be ^iven to the Queen, 
her Majesty will have the power of mak¬ 
ing this change by the removal of any^or 
all of th& officers composing it, and though 
nothing is farther from my thoughts than 
to insinuate, that her Majesty will be likely 
to abuse this power, yet 1 cannot be per¬ 
suaded, that the danger of abuse would be 
greater, in granting the power to the 
Prince of Wales, than in granting it to 
the Queen-^nor can 1 even admit that, in 
the event of the alteration alluded to be¬ 
ing produced either by the legitimate 
exercise or the abuse of that power, the 
royal mind would be more likely to be 
materially affected or its faculties destroy¬ 
ed by an act of the son, than by an act 
of the consort of his Majesty. (Hear! 
hear! hear!) 

A right hon. gent, opposite (Mr. Can¬ 
ning) has disclaimed, on his part, any idea 
of pitiful retrenchment f— all considera- 
tidhs of grudging or niggardly economy 
in the arrangement, which he has recom¬ 
mended, of the houshold establishment 
No mail, more than myself, can despise 
the application of any narrow and penu¬ 
rious principles of economy tq objects cs- 
liential to the true dignity of the Sovereign 
—to the constitutional state of the mo¬ 
narch—to the suitable and necessary lustre 
0^ the throne. But we must on these 
points, as on every oth^ subjecl of our 
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' ddliberatioM, be guided by some souad 
fad di^nite prmciplea—-we must not, in 
our desire to provide for the splendour of 
the crown, forget the burdens or lose 
sight of the interests of the people^we 
must, when ealled upon to supply Urge 
establishments, if we have a mind to do 
our duty either to the King or to the 
country, take care to convince ourselves 
in the first instance of the necessity that 
requires and of the expediency that justi¬ 
fies such establishments. It is the duty 
of paiiiament when making provisions for 
large establishments, to take care that 
they shall' be not only useful but be pro¬ 
perly applied, and that no expence, how¬ 
ever small it may be, shall be incurred for 
a purpose, that is not only not necessary, 
but must be mischievous. 

And here. Sir, I cannot omit to take 
notice of one argument of the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, adopted 
by many others on the opposite side, and 
of the manner in which that argument 
has been used in these discussions. Every 
tribute of praise and admiration has been 
paid to the exalted character and merits 
of his royal highness the Prince of Wales, 
by that right hon. gent, and his sup¬ 
porters. They have undoubtedly but 
clone justice to both, in admitting the 
splendid virtues and the great and emi¬ 
nent qualities of that illustrious personage 
—in holding up to the respect and vene¬ 
ration of this House and of the country, the 
high, honourable, constitutional, manly 
and decorous conduct he bas observed 
during the whole of this difficult and deli¬ 
cate business, which has deservedly en¬ 
titled him to the admiration and unlimited 
confidence of the nation, and which has 
still more clearly illustrated the splendour 
of that character, whidi already shone so 
distinguished and pre-eminent amongst 
the brightest ornaments of the British name. 
But, after having thus truly recounted and 
recognised the transcendent virtues and un¬ 
blemished and unimpeachable conduct of 
his Royal Highness, how have they mani¬ 
fested their sense of his exalted merits ? 
How have they proved the sincerity of 
their praises of those qualities of head and 
heart, which so long and so conspicuously 
have assigned to that august Prince a promi¬ 
nent place in the estimation and afiection 
ct the public ? Why, they no sooner fi¬ 
nished their panegyric upon his cha¬ 
racter, virtoes and conduct, than they 
fiave lamed short round and refused to 
^repose in hiOL that confidence, which 
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even their own reprmentattoas prove him 
^ be 60 fully entitled to—^ey reasen 
thus, that we are not now engaged in pro¬ 
viding for a temporaiy emergency, hut 
in establishing a permanent principle and 
rule of conduct, which shall be appli^ble 
to all similar cases that may hereafter oo 
cur; and that, therefore, though every 
thing in the character of his Royal High¬ 
ness is calculated to inspire confidence, 
the restrictions proposed are necessary, 
not from aiw suspicion of this Prince, but 
lest a bad Prihee of Wales should here¬ 
after be placed in a similar situation, to 
whom the parliament and the nation 
could not confide unrestricted .powers 
wiil\ similar confidence. Thus then whilst 
admitting to their fullest extent the vir¬ 
tues and the claims«to confidence of the 
Prince, they propose to punish him for 
the supposed vices of some future Prince 
of Wales—and what is still worse, they 
are determined to violate the constitution, 
upon no better grounds than the idle ap¬ 
prehension of imaginary but improbable 
dangers. ^ 

But let us examine bow the right hon. 
gent, has maintained the principle, with 
which he set out as a preliminary, in the 
progress of his argument. When opening 
the matter of these Resolutions to the 
Committee the right hon. eent. laid it 
down as a rule to be observed in the dis¬ 
cussion of them, that we should dismiss 
altogether from our contemplation, all 
consideration of the personal characters of 
the King and of the Prince of Wales) in 
any view we might take of the subject. 
The right hon. gent, has, Tadmit, observ¬ 
ed his own principle so far as relates to the 
Prince of Wales, for he bas undoubtedly 
dismissed every consideration derived from 
his virtues and character from the view be 
bas taken of this question—but how has 
he acted with respect to the other exalted 
personage whose situation is the founda¬ 
tion of these discussions ? On this part of 
the case"^ the right hon. gent, soon lorgot 
his own precept—^soon abandoned the rule 
which he himself prescribed for our adop¬ 
tion, and instead of abstaining from any 
ersonal allusions to his Majesty, has ex- 
austed all his powers of pathos and dic¬ 
tion to impress us with a strong '^ympathy 
in bis Majesty’s calamitous situation, by 
enlarging upon the powerful claims to our 
commiseration and regard which spring 
from so direct a reference to his private 
virtues and personal character. After 
telling us with such earnestness and so- 
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lepotly that we are n6w to legJ 9 late for a \ his Blajesty's unhappy coedUioii been al« 
King and not for the King, the fightbon. tended to ? Has erery tJiifiglieen hlthi^io 
gent has appealed firom our sense of done to consult his perSoriaL conrenience 
public duty to our individual feelings, and . and' feelings, by placing, in attendance 
endeavoured to bias our independent | upon him those only, who are personally 
judgment upon this great national ques- ' acceptable to ^him, and whose bare pre- 
tioA by bringing home to our constdera- sence might have the effect of ajlaVii^iig 
tion thepersonal sufferings of a Sove- the sense of any particular regimdln ior 
reign endeared by his many virtues to the unavoidable restraint ? Uponihis sttlyeet 
afiectioiia , of all his faithful subjects, there are certain rumours sdloaV wttcb ‘ 
Consider,^^ says the right hoii, gent, are not creditable to those, be ihey. who. 
** consider the numerous and exalted they may, who have taken ^upoh thein*'*^ 
virtues of the King—consider the blessings selves the care of his Majesty’s porsoo*' 
of bit long and happy reign—consider all The day will 1 trust come when this mab> 
the amiable and beneficent features of his ter shall be sifted to the boifcom. 1 asked 
personal character, and then say, whether a question upon this sufaject'rron a former 
you would think it right to curtail his night, which was rather evaded tbhh an- 
rights or to bereave him of his accustom<* svvered. I now repeat the question. I 
ed state and splendour?” Splendour! call upon the right hon. gent, opposite to 
Good God, what a word to be applied to tell me, who has had hitherto the care and 
a person in the unfortunate condition to custody of his JHajesty’s person ^ Tins 
which his Majesty is reduced! Splen- question may be now evaded a&itrhas been 
dour! I! Why the consolation which before, but I trust and hope that the 
alone can be effectual for his Majesty’s House of Commons will not let the matter 
ease of mind is not to be sought in external rest, until the whole transaction shall be 
splendour, but in internal tranquillity, developed and exposed to the public, 
and unruffled composure. Comfort and The right hon. gent, has said that he 
peace of mind he may find in the piety was willing to give to the Regent ail the 
and resignation with which in the remiss- splendour, which bis office would require* 
sions of disease, when the hand of the He will give the Regent a LordCham* 
Almighty ceases to be heavy upon him, berlain, a Master of the horse, &c. but as 
he may bear the calamitous visitation with no splendour or state can at present be 
which he has been afflicted; but the necessary for the sick King, why not 
splendours of royalty and the parade of transfer to the Regent these officers from ^ 
state would only serve to render more the royal household ? But it is said tbgt 
gloomy by contrast all the horrbrs of his the King may recover within six weeks 
present lamentable situation. after the passing of the Regency Bill ; 

Every thing, that can contribute to his and if so 1 can the less see any necessity 
Majesty’s convenience, or tend to afford fur a separate establishment. This maV' 
him personal comfort, it is my opinion be called niggardly economy, but it is 
ought to be provided. And if 1 could not less my decided conviction. The 
possibly conceive any good effect likely office of Lord Chamberlain has become 
lo result from continuing around him in vacant 'since the indisposition of bis 
his bed of sickness all the slate and splen- Majesty by the death of lord Dartmouth, 
dour of royalty, I should be the last man a nobleman justly esteemed by his Ma¬ 
to object to such an arrangement. Bui Jesty, and by all who had the happinesa 
his melancholy condition does not admit of knowing him. Why is not this office 
of, nay, actually precludes, all external to be filied up ? Why is not power to be 
splendour. Comfort—real comfort on the given to the Regent to fill that up, as wdl 
contrary it is fully capable of. No man as any other vacancies which may jmsl- 
can doubt how consolatory it must be to his bly occur ? Is it fit that the Prince Re- 
MajcsSty, so strongly' attached as he is gent should have only an. ephemeral 
known to be to his old and faithful do- evanescent establishment ? How are 
mestics, on the dawn of revived reason, the officers of his Ho'usehcdd to be pro¬ 
to look about and find himself surrounded cured ? Is it by the day, the week, of 
with soothing friends—-to’ encounter on the job ? (a laugh) AccorcHng to the plan 
each successive glance faces well known of the right hon. gent, these officers of 
to him in happier moments of mental the Prince’s Household might lie down 
sanity and health. But I will ask, how in state, and on awaking in the mocning, 
has this important part of the comforts of find the King restored and all their oc« 
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cufiiitioii nne. I nost MOtend, tiist 'tbs 
just ^tencHiur which siirroutids the throne^ 
hA hot, been given for ^the^ personal gra* 
trfication of the monarchy and ought not 
to be considered as his personal property 
or patrimonial inheritance, bat as mainly 
intended for the "benefit of the nation, by 
giving wei^t> stability, and splendour to 
the lustre that aurrounds the monarch and 
his therotie. la truth this Resolution goes 
to provide ^one establishment for the 
Prince, and another establishment for the 
Queen, bdl leaves none for the regal 
oAee aahl the crown—«none for the na- 
liuiu , If you give the Queen one part of 
rt^alauthonty, why not give her Ma- 
jea^ the whole f The royal authority 
» indivisible—let it reside somewhere 
undiminifhed and entire. Let not the 
Very essence of royalty, which is inefi- 
vis&le, be thus destroyed<r-.let it not be 
shorn of its beams by such a partition of 
the splendour, which necessarily belongs 
to it. 

The right hon. gent, has made a pa¬ 
thetic appeal to the feelings of the Com¬ 
mittee; it» my wish to appeal only to its 
judgment. In what I have taken the li¬ 
berty to^submit to your consideration, I 
have ndt spoken of an individual King, 
blit of the office itself—of the great prin¬ 
ciple of our naonarchical government But 
with respect to this irregular and extraor¬ 
dinary appeal to our foelings, 1 beg it 
may oe considered, that if such a circum¬ 
stance as our vote, this night, be sufficient 
to overturn the structure of his Majesty's 
mind, whether ministers can ever here¬ 
after c^r to his Majesty's consideration, 
any proposition which may be likely to 
thwart his inclinations ? Suppose now 
the King were to awake and find nil tiiose 
officers removed, for whom, according to 
the position of^ the right hon. he 

feels such a predilection, what U to be 
serimisly' apprehended ? For my own 
part i dont^ know, who those offirers 
are, to whom bis Mqesty is so particu¬ 
larly attached. Perhaps the learned mas¬ 
ter of the royal kitchen (Mr. Keriricke) 
who was appointed last year, may be one 
of those, with whose faces the King is fa¬ 
miliar, and at whose absence he would be 
to be uneasy and discomposed, i 
will expose then, that this learned culi¬ 
nary officer, this legalmaster of the kitchen 
inky be itemoved, and will ask whether 
kis reaiotal^#Du1d be sufficient to throw 
the royal mind back into derangement. 
t will suppose even the King, conseiouf 
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I of being sorrooiKM by hWyers fooitt eke 
I top to the bottom, from the first lord of 
the treasury down to this master of the' 
kitchen, to learn that my learned ftittid 
(Mr. Leach) last night made an able 
speech, unanswered and unanswerable, 
(which Ihope by being given soon lo Ae 
public will earn its own fame,) to which 
no one of them dared to attempt a teftito* 
tion, and shall ask whether a removal of 
every and all of them could have ny se¬ 
rious effect upon his Majesty ? That 
speech of my hon. and learned friend is 
above all praise and eulogy, and having 
been suffered to remain without a reply, 
the fair inference would be, if the House 
did not know to the contrary, that, the 
gentlemen on the opposite bench, though 
all learned members, are still no lawyers. 
Upon the whole I must say, that the 
question for the Committee now to decide 
on, has been fairly and manfully stated by 
the right hon. gent, opposite (Mr. Can¬ 
ning.) Though I have been often disap¬ 
pointed in the most sanguine expectation 
of what might be the vote of this House 
upon different occasions, yet 1 am per¬ 
suaded 1 have no such disappointment to 
apprehend in the present instance. But 
whatever may be my hopes, 1 am sure 
that they must be greatly exceeded by 
the fears and anxieties of the right hon. 
gent, opposite as to the decision of this 
night. I shall most cordially therefore 
»'ote for the Amendment. 

Mr. Stephen spoke in explanation. He 
utterly denied that he had recommended 
the creation of a fourtii estate, and was 
surprised how the bun. gentlemen oppo¬ 
site could have indulged in such an extra¬ 
ordinary misrepresentation of his tenti- 
ments. He had only put a case of its 
possible existence, and imagined a si¬ 
tuation in which that portion of power 
which it was proposed to entrust to the 
Queen, might be exercised with great 
satisfaction, both to the Regent and the 
country. Had he been a friend of that 
hon. member, he must have clapped both 
his hands to his face when be heard him 
give way to such groundless misrepresenta¬ 
tion. 

Mr. WHberforce also spoke in explana¬ 
tion. He livas at a loss to conceive to 
what part of his speech the bon. gent, 
had alluded. He had merely said that 
the appointments of the household were 
by iKT means essential to the power of a 
Regent. 

Mr. Whitbread contended that the dx- 
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thiBg that seemed unconstitutional in the 
proposed restrictmns. It imMiId cohi<* 
pletely do away the objectionti foanded 
on the political influence, Wbi<;h the en¬ 
tire mana^ment of the household ihight 
be supposed to create. , * 

The question being loudly called, for 
from all sides of the House, a division 
took place, when there appeared: 

For the fifth Resolution . 

For Earl Gower’s Amendment 226^ 


planation of the learned gent.^ had even 
gone to justify the meaning he had affixed 
to his words. ' 

..Lord Caulcrcagh said, he did not mean 
to argue, but to state the mode, in which 
he should vote on the propositions then 
before Ithe Committee. The original mo< 
tion as,proposed by his right hoiu friend, 
and the Amendment as moved 1^ the 
noble brd (Gower) concurred in declar¬ 
ing that the extent oi Uie household should 
not, beyond a time to be limited, be 
placed in the Queen. They differed in 
mhioch.as the original motion proposed, 
ihat the whole should be vested in the 
Queen lor a time certain, whereas by the 
Amendment, only such parts of it as were 
necessary to the due care and dignity of 
his Majesty’s sacred person were to be so 
entrusted.—^The reasons lord CasUercagh 
had urged on a former occasion must de¬ 
termine his vote in favour of the Amend¬ 
ment, both because be had great objec¬ 
tions to having even this branch of the 
question unnecessarily revived in another 
session, and also deeming it material to 
have the Regency Bill, for the sake of pre¬ 
cedent, rendered in the first instance as 
perfect as possible. His objections to a 
clifierent course, as implying a distrust 
and consequently a double household, 
both on the score of public economy, and 
unconstitutional influence, remained un¬ 
changed, but what weighed more than any 
other consideration in deciding his vote 
was, that high importance he attached to 
the state and splendour of the Regent 
being wholly derived, as his power was, 
immediately from the crown, and that 
every thing attendant on his person should 
recal to the minds of the people the power 
and state of the King, and not of the Re¬ 
gent.—Lprd Gastlereagh said, no one would 
go further than himself to demonstrate his 
veneration and attachment for the mo- 
anarch, but viewing the interests of the 
monarchy as he did, he could not consent 
to invest the entire of the huosehold, even 
for the shortest period in the Queen, such 
an arrangement as he conceived being un¬ 
constitutional ; in so far as it did not ne- | 
cessarily belong to the due execution of. 
the particular trust, which it was pro-1 
posed to confide to her Majesty. 

Mr. Bathurst rose, amidst loud cries for 
the question. It appeared to him, that the | 
modification to which his right hon- friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer bad ac¬ 
ceded, of taking away from the Queen 
the power of removal, would remove every 
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List qf the Mqfority, who voted for Lord 
Gottier’s Amendment. 


Abercrombie, Hoii. J. 
Adair, K. 

Adam, W. 

Agar, E. 

Aithorpe, Vise. •• 
Allows, M. P. 
Aifstruther, Sir J. 
Antonie, W, L. 

Aitley, Sir J. 

Aubrey, Sir J. 
Babingtoii, T. 

Bagenal, W. 

Baker, J. 

Bankes, H. 

Baring, T. 

Baring, A. 

Bastard, J. P. 

Bennet, R. A. 
Bentinck, Lord C. 
Bernard, S. 

Bewicke, C. 

Binning, Lord 
Blachford, B. P. 

Bligh, T. 

Bradshaw, Hon. A. C. 
Brand, llon.T. 
Brandiing, £. J. 
Brogden, J. 

Browne, A. 

Buller, J. (Exeter) 
Bunl)ury, Sir G. 
Burdett, Sir F. 

Butler, Hon. J. 

Byng, G. 

Calcmft, J. 

Calvert, N. 

Campbell, D. 

Canning, Rt. Hon. G. 
Canning, G. 
Castlereogh, Vise. 
Cavendish, Lord O. 
Cavendish, Hon. W. 
Cockerell, Sir C. 
Cocks,!. 

Coke, T. W. 

Colborne, N. W. R. 
CofUbe^ H. C. 
Corry,T. C. 


Cowper, Hon.X S( 
Creevey, T. 

Ci^tbbert, J. R. 
Davenport, D. 

Daly, Rt. Hon. D.^ B. 
Dawkins, J. 

Dent, J. 

Dickinson, W. 
Dugdale, t>. J. 
Duncaniion, Vise. 
Duodasi C. 

Dundas, Hon. L. 
Eden, Hon. J. 

Elliott, Rt.How.W. 
Ellis, E. R. 

Evelyn, L. 

Ferguson, Geaend 
Fitzgernid, A: 
Fitzgerald, Loi*J It. 
Fitzgerald, Right 
Hon. M. 

Fitzgerald, Right 
Hon. W. 

Fitzpatrick, Genend 
Foley, Han. A. 

. Foley, lion. T. 
Folkes, Sir M. B. 
Folkestone, Vise. 
Forbes, Vise. 
Fraiikland, W. 
Freemantle, W. H. 
Giles, D. 

Goddard; T. ' ‘ 
Gower, ^rl of 
Gower, Lord O. L. 
Grattan, Rt. Hon, B. 
Greenoogb, O. B. 
Greenfel), P.' 

Halsoy, Jos. 

Hamilton, JjM A. 
Hanbnry, W. 

Hibbert, G. 

Hobbduse, fi. 

Horner, F. 

Howard, Hon, W, 
Howa^ H» 

Howortb, H. 

Hughes, W. L 
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The fol rowing Gentlemen, whQ have 
voted against Restrictions, were not pre¬ 
sent at the above division. 


iddl 

Hmae.W.H. 

liuiltingfield, 1 
Hunt, R« ‘ t 
Hobkisson, W. • 
Hussey, J« 

Hutchin^n, Flon. C. 
I(oi>yvvobdt W, 
Jackson, J. 

Jekyll, Jos. 

Jocelyn, Vise, 
Johnstone, G. 
Johnstone", Sir L. 
Jolliftfe, H. 

Jones, H, . 
,Kensiiit;tcii, Lord 
limbe, ilon. W, 
Lamhton, R. J. 
Leach, J. 

Lefevre, E. S- 
Leigh, R. H. 

Lemon, Sir W. 
Lemon, J. 

Lemon, C, 

Lester, P, L. 
Lethbridge, T. B. 
Lloyd, J. 

Long, R. 

Longman, G, 
Loveden, £. L. 
Macdonald, J. 
Haddocks, A. 
Macmahonj J. 
Martin, H. 

Mathew, Hon. M. 
Maule, Hon. W. 
Maxwell, \y. 
Mexboroogh, Earl of 
Mithaak, Sir R. 
Miliar, Sir T. 

Mills, C\ 

Mills, W. 

Milner, Sir VY. 
Milton, Vise. 
Moncku>n, Hon. E. 
'Moore, P. 

Mbrdaunt, Sir C. 
Morf|eth, Vise. 
Morris, £. 

Moseley, Sir 0. 
Mostyn, Sir T., 
Neville, Hon. R. 
Newport, Sir J. 

Noel, G. L. 

North, D. 

Nugent, Sir Q. 
O'Callagan, J. 
O'Hara, C. 

Ord, W. 

Oasnlston, Lord 
Osborne, Lord F, 
Palmer, C. 

Parnell, - 
Patten, P. 

Pierse, Ht . 
Pelham, Hoq» G. 
Percy, Earl of 
Pigott, Sir 


Poebin, C. 

Pole, Sir Ci‘ 

Pocock, G, 
PoHington,. Vise. 
Ponsonby, Right 
Hon. G. ' 

Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Fur Chester, Lord 
Porter, G. 

Por-tman, £. B. 
Power, It. 

Prittie, Hon. F. A. 
Pym.F. 

Quill, Hon. W. 
Robarts, A. 

Suville, A. 

Sc. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Scudamore, R. P. 

Sebi igbt, Sir J. 
Seymour, Lord R. 
Sharp, R. 

Shelly, T. 

Siieridan, Rt. Hoii. 
Rjr*B. 

Simpson, Hon. J. 
Sloajie, W. * . 
Smith, G« 

Smith, J, ^ 

Smith, 11. 

Smith, S. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, W. 

Somerville, Sir M. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, J. 

Stewart, Jas. 
Symonds, T. P. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tarleton, Genera. 
Taylor, M. A. 

Taylor, C. W. 

Taylor, Wm. 

Temple, Earl of 
Teinpletown, Vise. 
Thomson, Thos. 
Thorntou, H. 
Thornton, R. 

Tierney, Rt. lion. G. 
Townsbend, Lord J. 
Tremayne, J. H. 
Turton, Sir T. 

Vernon, G. G. V. 
Walpole, Hon. G. 
Ward, Hon. J. W. 
Wnrdle,G.L. 
Warrender, Sir G. 
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List qf the Minority, toho voted for the Fifth 
Resolution, 
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Prendergast, M. 

Price, Sir C. 

Yorke, Rt. Hon, C. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Wednesday^ January 2. 

[State of the Nation—^Resolutions 
KESPECT1NG THE ReGENCY.] Mr. Lush- 
ington ,Appeared at the bar, with the Re¬ 
port of the Committee on the State of the 
Nation. On the question, that the Report 
should be received, 

Mr. Morris, conceiving the present the 
proper mbmenf for expressing his dissent 
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to some of the Resolutions conveyed in 
that Report, assured the House that it wai^ 
his intention to avoid all repetition of the 
arguments heretofore introduced, and to 
coniine himself to points^ either not ad¬ 
verted to at all, or but slightly introduced. 
After the various expositions of the prcce* 
dents applicable to the question, which an 
honourable and learned friend of his (Mr. 
Leach) took on a former night, he would 
not be guilty of the unpardonable pre¬ 
sumption of restating them. At the same 
time, he must insist, both from the prac¬ 
tice and policy of our ancestors, that par¬ 
liament, in supplying the deficiency of 
the royal authority, liad uniformly pro¬ 
ceeded without the imposition of restric- 
tiuns. It had been stated by a noble lord, 
who argued in favour of restriction in the 
grant of peerages, that there was an in¬ 
stance to be £)<ind in the rolls of parlia¬ 
ment, of a peer being created by toe two 
Houses of Parliament, and therefore re-f 
striction nn the Regent was presumed. 
He (Mr. M.) hnd directed his attention to 
that case, and the fact appeared to be, that 
though the creation took place in the 
presence of the three estates, the grant was 
conferred by the Regent, together with 
the Council of Regency. Indeed, it must 
be considered, that from the imperfect 
knowledge which the House had of the 
proceedings themselves, and from the tu¬ 
multuary disposition of the leading cha¬ 
racters, precedents from such remote pe¬ 
riods could possess little influence in their 
application to the present times. There 
were, however, precedents in our history, 
of more modern existence, to which no 
such objections could apply, and with the 
principle and object of which the House 
had the fullest information. Such were 
the precedents founded on the Succession 
Act in the reign of Queen Anne, and i»L 
the Regency Act of Giiorge 2. The latter 
was particularly applicable to the present 
case, inasmuch as the interval during 
which the royal authority was to be 
supplied, might hot have lasted even a 
single week. Yet in that act a powc^r was 
given to the Regent to create peers. The 
same power was also given in the 5th of 
the present reign; and it was to be recol¬ 
lected riiat the precedents of those periods 
possessed this advantage over that of 1788, 
namely, that they , were completed, and 
were the authentic acts of a full and con¬ 
current legislature, A distinction might 
pogsibly be made on the ground that auch 
powers were not given to the Regent but 
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^(O^omily with a coundl. Such distino- 
lioii did not apply to the case befoi^ 

All the House had to conclude was, that 
there waano limitatioiiof the royal powers, 
whatever distinction might be made as to 
the mode in which they might Jbe exer¬ 
cised. The diatiiiction might be made an^ 
argament in fiiuour of a council, bout when 
k was on all sides agreed that his royal 
highness ^o Prince of Wales should be 
sole Re|[ebt, the precedents were wholly 
condlosive against the imposition of any 
restriction<—In reviewing the powers and 
prer^atives of the crown, he had ever 
considered them as so many links of one 
peat chain, mutually and reciprocally 
supporting each other; not one link of 
which could be taken away, without risk¬ 
ing the security of the remainder. With 
respect to the grant of peerages, he begged 
the House to consider mr>w hat purpose the 
constitution bad entrusted the King with 
such part of the prerogative.. And, iii the 
drst place, he would ask upon what ground 
it was the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
^chequer, entrusted to the Regent the 
powder of dissolving parliament ? Was it 
not that he should have the means of ap¬ 
pealing to the country at large, in case 
the measures of his administration were 
thwarted, and opposed by ,majorities of 
^at, House not speaking the public semi- 
ment, but guided by their own factious 
objects ? Assuredly was. And was 
not the same principle, applicable to the 
bouse of Lords ? Had not the Regent a 
constitutional right to be invested with 
those powers with respect to it,Jhy which 
he might be enabled to counteract any 
undue influence in that body to the sys¬ 
tem of his goveaninent ? In the one case 
he had the power of dissolution, and upon 
a similar principle he ought to possess the 
capacity of creation to the peerage. He 
was ready to admits that as the House of 
(iords was at present constituted, there 
was liitle ground ibr apprehension; but 
when he made that admission, he must de¬ 
precate i^rsonal character being allowed 
in any instance to afford him assurance 
upon questions of legislation. A jealousy 
of that branch was inherent in the con¬ 
stitution, and upon that principle it had 
^^ovided in the prerogative of creating 
peers the salutary remedy. But then it 
was contended, that restriction was to be 
toleritod, because it was meant to be hut 
temporary; that the interval of six weeks 
mi^ restore the monarch to his full^ca- 
pacity. events of these times proved 
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even the frsiction of a year, as it l|ad bteir 
styled, had brought about. In six weeks 
they had seen powerful monarchies sub¬ 
verted, and important revolutions carried 
into effect. Looking at the dial, six 
tveeks, in point of time, was but short, 
but when he cast his eyes to the map of 
Europe, he could not arrive at any such 
conclusion. Of the restrictions, generalW, 
he would say that enough was done tor 
insult towards the royal personage, des¬ 
tined to be Regent, but little for security 
—enough was done to excite suspicion 
and provoke distrust, but nothing to secure 
that trust, and defend those interests 
which that suspicion would fain insinuate, 
were in danger. There was another point 
on whith at present he would make but 
one observation; it was the appointment 
of a Council to the Queen. If it was 
meant to gpant tOs this council a decision 
upon the state of his Majesty’s health; 
and to take from Parliament the right of 
that examination, which was necessary be¬ 
fore his Majesty’s resumption of his au¬ 
thority-—if this instrument of a council 
was to be made a part of the complex 
machinery as introduced in 1788, from 
him it should receive the most decided 
opposition, at the same time that he should 
endeavour to attain its apparent object, %y 
less objectionable means. 

Mr. Pcler Moore said the Resolutions 
now offered to the House were the result 
of two days’ very lively debates on the 
state of the nation in a Committee ^of the 
whole House, in which he had been an 
attentive listener, with an anxious desire 
to form such a satisfactory opinion as, in 
his own mind, should justify him in offer¬ 
ing it to the House: and since then he 
had referred to such documents as the 
records of the House afforded, to strengthen 
it. The result was, that he now rose for 
the purpose of offering, in the name of 
his constituents of a very populous and 
important city, anxiously interested in the 
preservulfon of the constitution, a roost 
solemn protest against the whole of the 
proceedings, as not warranted by any pre¬ 
cedent of law or of parliament, and as a 
gross and dangerous violation of the con¬ 
stitution, for the reasons which be was pre¬ 
pared to manifest. He said, he bad voted 
for the two adjournments proposed by the 
late ministers of the crown, feeling the 
time asked to be due to their responsibi¬ 
lity, and to the shrine pf humanity. He 
did thisi^| 00 | differing fconi his hon. friend 
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(Mr. Whilhread) on the bench below him^ 
wlMwe acute di8cernmeDt> accurate judg¬ 
ment, and unsullied integrity, both public 
and prwtfte^ generally tnftueoced his opi¬ 
nions. When, therefore, the Report of 
the Examination of the Physicians was 
made to the House, he impatiently exa* 
mined it, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether his hon. friend or himself was 
right. He found his hon. friend was. not 
only right, in protesting against the ad¬ 
journment, but, that having seen and more 
leisurely examined that evidence, he 
lamented to have what he felt it his 
bounden duty to sUte, that he thought 
the ministers of the day had imposed on 
the House, and that the Committee had 
not done their duty, in not extending the 
Examination, as the Report threw a 
strong suspicion on every act of Admini¬ 
stration since the unhappy malady of his 
Majesty in 1788-9; and that ki compar¬ 
ing dates and periods of other transactions, 
and applying them to facts on record 
within every man^s reach, he had no hesi¬ 
tation in forming a decided opinion, that, 
availing themselves of his Majesty’s infir¬ 
mities, the various ministers and their 
dependents had grossly abused their trust, 
alike in the exercise of the prerogative, 
and the misapplication of the public 
fiiiisnces, of which the table was filled with 
reports. He said, there were, in the 
limited report as it stood, two distinct 
periods to look at, viz. 1801 and 1804; 
and for facts he referred to the Pension 
Lists and other papers before the House, 
in one of which it would be seen, that at 
one of the periods stated, one of his 
Majesty’s cabinet ministers had availed 
himself of obtaining the Sign Manual to 
warrants for money, no less than 1,418,000/. 
in terms so very gross and extraordinary, 
carrying with them the'implied examina¬ 
tion of various accounts and vouchers per¬ 
sonally by his Majesty, and the acquit¬ 
tance of the party or his assigns, as would 
authorize him to declare they were pur¬ 
posely obtained to cover fraudulent con¬ 
duct. He observed the House seemed 
astonished at the assertion. The docu¬ 
ments were, nevertheless, before the 
House; and, if^ they wished it, he was 
ready to produce them, as he held them 
in his hands. Such, he said, was the com- 
plection of the advantages which appear¬ 
ed to have been taken of his Majesty’s 
infirmities. Then as to the royal prero¬ 
gative, said he, it had been exercise d and 
pleaded by the basest miscreants as a cover 
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for their abusesit had b'uen trampled 
under foot, and debaseef to that degree, 
that on a late examination, under a Par¬ 
liamentary commission, into prison abuses 
in Ireland, when an unhappy, but truly 
loyal ami valuable subject (who had been 
most grossly injured and oppressed, eotn** 
mitted without any charge, or any evi¬ 
dence, or any crime or any informatfon)^ 
stated to the court the infamous, cruet 
treatment he had received from a base ' 
jailor and wretched turnkey^ he was stbpt 
short in his evidence, and told by the 
judge in the court, that he must not 
criminate any part of lord Hardwick’a 
administration!” Such wdre the abuses 
which had been practised under the loose 
conduct of ministers, and so degraded 
was government for want of an active 
and competent controul over the advisers 
of the crown. said, he was happy to 
see the Speaker in the chair, as, if be 
committed any error in what he said, he 
knew he would correct him; and if he 
was not corrected, he should proceed with 
confidence, in concluding that he was 
right—[The Speaker bowed to him]—« 
Sir, said he, by the Report of the Evidence 
of the Physicians, in which all are agreed, 
we are told that his Majesty is unhappily 
incapacitated from attending his Parlia¬ 
ment, and exercising the kingly office^ 
so that of course, there is now a completo 
dissolution of all government, and the 
constitution is in danger of being lost, on 
account of the defect. In this situation, 
it is the duty of every man who loves tbu 
country, and values the constitution, to 
lose not a momeat in supplying the defect 
by tlie. most summary method possible; 
but 1 am sorry to perceive that the late 
ministers of the crown are nevertheless 
manifestly procrastinating by every plau¬ 
sible means to avoid the only measure 
which can restoVe the government, because 
that will be the hour of call upon them to 
defend their treasonable usurpation; but 
that, Sir, must be done, the constitution 
must be preserved, the throne must be se¬ 
cured, and the government restored^' by 
those manifest means which the constitu¬ 
tion and the Act of Settlement have pointed 
out. 

Now, Sir, said he, let us advert first 
to the mode which these usurpers of the 
executive trust are pursuing: and> se¬ 
condly, to the means by which they pro¬ 
pose to supply the absence of the kipgly 
ofiipe. They propose to proceed by legis¬ 
lative bill; but what bill can tie bad, in 
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entire absence of the third estate^ 

the impossibility of tbe King's assent 
If this be done, an^ act, however flagitious, 
may be passed, and the Great Seal applied 
in justification of its illegality. If this be 
so&red, we violate the constitution, and 
return to the irregularities of ancient times, 
of making ordinances by extorted influ¬ 
ence; aM the application of the Great 
Seal alone niay become superior to the 
legislative Act of the three estates. In 
former times, acts and ordinances pro- 
'ceeded'from the King and Lords jointly : 
the Commons were only mentioned, 4:veii 
so Itte as through the whole reigns of 
Itichard 2, and Kichard 3, .and a part of- 
the reign of Henry 7, as petitioners or 
supplicants, and sometimes at the prayer 
of the Commons; in later times, the two 
Houses of Lords and Commons only legis¬ 
lated. Hence, after the restoration in 
deliberate and tranquil times, the Act of 
the 13th of Charles 2, now in force, that 
no two of the three estates can pass any 
act having the force and validity of law. 
Here, then, we have the constitutional 
rule and law of legislative process, ^ext, 
io secure all these canons of the constitu¬ 
tion, passed the act of settlement, the 12th 
and 13th of William and Mary, fixing 
ihe hereditary succession, which and 
which alone should direct our course of 
proceeding at this time. Now, Sir, we 
have had various ancient precedents quoted 
with respect to the rule of legislating, in 
order to manifest that the King's assent 
has been indispensably neceisary, and that'] 
no act passed without it can have the force 
and validity of law. But, Sir, there is a 
modern precedent, which, as it has not 
been adduced, 1 shall beg leave to state. 
It is a regular determination of the House 
of Lords in their judicial capacity, sitting 
on the trial of the earl of Macclesfield in 
the year 1725. This is a precedent which 
esmnot be arraigned. It is a regular ju¬ 
dicial decision, forming a legal and con¬ 
stitutional rule for all times to come. 
Lord Macclesfield, in his defence, took 
exception to various acts pleaded against 
him, as not having the King's assent, and 
therefore not having the force and validity 
of law; and especially the 11th of Henry 
^ 4-th, which was only on the parlia- 
roll, and not having the King's as¬ 
sent whs not entered on the statute Toll. 
The Ltirds decided on the question, and 
issue was joined, whether the act excepted 
to l^ad thoroyal assent. Mr. Holmes, the 
iceeper of the Tower records, was sdm- 
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moned to bring the record into tarnm 
when it api^ar^ the act had tbe^ foym 
assent; on which it was decided that ibe 
act, havinff the King's assent, bad the full 
force of a Taw. Hence, it is nmnifeat, that 
according to the act of IS Charles Ad# 
which^was never attempted to be infrii^fed 
till the year 1788-9, no two of ihe three 
estates can legislate, and that no act can 
have the force and validity of law, wbteh 
has not the King's assent. What then be¬ 
comes of the luqicrous fiction about to be 
set up under the Great Seal? He here 
repeated his solemn 'protest against the 
unconstitutional proceraing, charging mi¬ 
nisters with all the consequences so dan¬ 
gerous to the state, and so insulting to ihe 
nation, declaring as he felt, that the House 
having found the fact of the King's inca¬ 
pacity, which they had done in the first 
of their former Resolutions, it was their 
duty to have instantly proceeded under 
the Act of Settlement, establishing the 
hereditary succession, to address Uie heir 
apparent to assume and to exercise the 
duties of the Kingly office. 

The hon. gentleman then proceeded to 
animadvert on the means by which the 
late ministers proposed to supply the ab¬ 
sence of the Kingly office. This, he said, 
would be best understood by the question, 
under the present dissolution of all govern¬ 
ment, what is wanted ? A vigorous exe¬ 
cutive authority.—;Over whom, the peo¬ 
ple, forming the great physical power'of 
the empire? No—The only necessary 
controui over the conduct of the people 
were the established laws of the country, 
to which they bowed obedience and sub¬ 
mission, and which they respected and 
venerated for their own sakes as well as 
the good order of the state. He now en¬ 
tered into an high eulogium on the loyalty, 
attachment, and subordination of the peo- 
ple^he said, they had often been libelled 
and calumniated, to answer the base de¬ 
signs of ministers; pains had been taken 
to poison the royal mind of their venerated 
sovereign against them, and to moke him 
believe they were disaffected to his go¬ 
vernment and were disposed to sedition 
and disturbance; hence the difficulty of 
presenting petitions to the throne—he 
himself -had presented several which never 
got beyond the desk of the secretary of 
state. Let the House, said he, nowitney 
experience the pressure of it, reflect on 
t he prrclaroation and speech of ministers 
to parliament in the autumn of the year 
1792, falsifying the proud maxim of Mr. 
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Bwfke, it was 4iii(>oisib]e to form a 

Bill ofilndictment against «^ole peo- 
ple/^-^be.foQildation stone on which the 
country was perfidiously plunge^into the 
furejKntiCalamitoias war—*tnat war m which 
ministers started in alliance with all Eu« 
eope-^^hich having cost 1,300 millions of 
money and the blood of 'the pecmle in 
proportion, now places us with all Europe 
against us—without a single alliance; 
for, said he, Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, 
80 far from afibrding the reciprocity and 
mutualities peculiar to alliance, are a bur¬ 
then to us, and must drop as became their 
rotten tenures, if we withdraw our military 
protection. This was the result of these 
calumnies against the people. What could 
better stamp the falshood of such insmua- 
iions, than the present condition of the 
country, when all government was dis¬ 
solved by the absence of the Kingly office, 
and the people were all order, obedience, 
and submission ? He said, he appealed to 
the right hon. and learned gent, opposite, 
the Attorney General, for the truth of this 
splendid proof of the loyalty and attach¬ 
ment of the people. The right hon. gent, 
was the best possible witness of it; for, 
with all his vigilance and watchfulness for 
the preservation of the laws, he knew he 
could not find a single instance of default 
on which to e.xercise the powers of his of¬ 
fice by way of holding up an example. 
—^The hon. gent, having begged pardon 
of the House for this natural involuntary 
digression, as a just tribute due to the ex¬ 
emplary good order of the people of the 
United Kingdom, in times of peril and 
difficulties like the present, said he would 
now return to his question of, under the 
present state of things, what was wanted— 
to restore the government ?—^An active 
masculine mind, with stores of wisdom 
and the icnowledge of mankind, (which 
they all well knew where constitutionally 
to find) to organise, direct, and ^command 
the great machine of the state, and be n 
constitutional and strong controul over 
the conduct of the advisers of thecroyi^n, 
for want of which the empire was involved 
in all its difficulties, and threatened with 
ruin. But, said he, the late ministers 
dreaded such a controql; they wanted 
only a sign manual, which if they could 
have conjured up through the witch of 
Endor,^ as Saul conjured up the spirit of 
Samuel, for an occasional purpose, the 
House and the public would never have 
heard of the present deplorable condition 
«f the empire. He most sincerely la« 
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mented bis M^esty's afBiction, as a sub¬ 
ject, as a man, and as a Cbnstiah : but he 
most solemnly conjured the House not to 
loae sight of the constitution,' the crown, 
and the government. 'Disseptions and ^ 
distrust had heretofore been created ifi 
the royal family, as one insidious means 
by which ministers had been enabled to 
delude the country for the woast j}ur« 
poses;—the King had been deceived into 
a suspicion of the loyalty of his attached 
people : father had been set against son^ 
and brorher against brother; but, thank 
God, said Mr. Moore, he felt from a 
paper which he had lately seen, that evea 
consolation had grown out of surrounding 
afflictions; and calamity, that common 
parent of reflection, bad restored union, un¬ 
assailable against all further intrigues, 
which had been happily detected, from 
whence he drew^this most happy consola¬ 
tion, that in despite of all the mal-prac- 
tices of ministers, the union would form 
such a pillar of strength as would preserve 
the throne, the constitution, and the em¬ 
pire, and restore that splendour to the mo¬ 
narchy from which it had been reduced 
by th’j criminal neglects and follies of in¬ 
terested ambitious ministers. He said he 
saw the ministerial papers abusing this 
happy and natural union of the royal fa¬ 
mily with a view to tear them asunder 
again, but he was confident they would 
fail in the wicked conspiracy. He con¬ 
cluded a long and animated speech, 
with protesting against all these restric¬ 
tions, as unprecedented, unconstitutiotial, 
and dangerous, inasmuch as the country 
required a vigorous and powerful execu¬ 
tive controul over the ministers of the 
crowm; and those restrictions were attempt¬ 
ed to be imposed, with' design'to establish 
a strong opposition and a weak govern¬ 
ment, offering an insult to the heir appa¬ 
rent of the throne, to whom the country 
looked for the preservation of the empire, 

M r. Ponsonby observed, that the Report 
had not been brought up ; on which the 
question was put and agreed 4 ^ 0 , That it be 
read, which was done accordingly. ' On 
the question being put upon the first Re¬ 
solution, 

Lord I^^chester observed, that in dis¬ 
cussing the outline of the proposed course, 
he should studiously keep clear of any 
reference to the particular nnode by which 
it was intended to carry it into effect. 
Neither should he view the question biass¬ 
ed by any consideration of the characters 
of either of the three exalted peraouages, 
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i»f Whom there wts but one^opinioiuin that 
Houeeaudio tbf oouotry*, ^ere these con- 
^ideratioos to influence the Houses an an¬ 
swer to restriction at all would'be found in 
the character of the Prince of Waies. 
But in his y/ievr, Abe objection was not 
that a Regent should be restricted, but * 
that the restrictions which might bt* im¬ 
posed Aipon any ordinary person inTested 
with the Reigency, were not compatible 
with an appointment to that situation of 
the heir apparent to the throne, arrWed 
at full age. In all cases of Regency the 
great danger to be apprehended, and 
against which provision was to be made, 
was an alteration of the succession. That 
danger was not^ however, to be feared in 
the present instance : and therefore could 
hot be made the ground of any limita¬ 
tion. Where the mgency was delegated 
to other hands than the heir apparent, 
then indied the doctrine of limitation 
would apply, because there were then fair 
grounds for a jealousy arising from the 
precariousness of the tenure, and the en¬ 
tire separation of the Rdgent with the suc¬ 
cession to the throne. With respect to the 
grant of peerages, the general principle of 
the restriction was condemned by the ex- 
ception?. Why should that great stay 
and muniment of the monarchy, the House 
cf liOrds, be degraded by such an impro¬ 
per preference ? The motive could only 
be ascribed to the wish of the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to miti¬ 
gate the rigour of his proposition, by 
taking advantage of the two great popu¬ 
lar services of the state, the navy and 
army, and probably to procure a few ad¬ 
ditional votes for bis measure.—^Tbe no¬ 
ble lord then proceeded to that part of the 
question respecting the propriety of restrict¬ 
ing the Regent from granting sinecure of- 
He put it seriously to the House 
if the leaving of this power unrestricted 
in the hands of the Regent could by any 
possibility endanger the resumption of the 
lull powers of the executive by the King in 
the event of his recovery. Those offices must 
beeom^ vacant before they could well be 
disposed of; and then if, while the Prince 
was steering the vessel of the State, if in 
its course some little prize should fall in bis 
one or two offices that might be called 
dnasany windfalls—'why» .this extraordi¬ 
nary exercise of power might prove fatal 
to ihek King's full restoration to all the^ 
iunctiom of the throne! The^absurdity' 
was not mdre glaring in the way of putting 
ibis objection, than in the objection itself. 
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What! were they to be told that the Re¬ 
gent might, without/any danger to the 
kingly power, remove from the adminis¬ 
tration of government those very men 
who had stood forth the King's friends, 
and the King's support—the props ^of 
Church and State. He meant the tight 
hon. gent, opposite, and the rest of the 
right non. mutes by whom he was then 
surrounded—were they to be told that this 
could be done without making any en¬ 
croachment upon the certainty of the 
King's resumption, but that the grknt of 
the place of Clerk of the Irons, or Sur¬ 
veyor of the Meltings, might be attended 
with consequences alarming, if not fatal to 
the security of that resumption. This was 
telling the Regent that he might strip the 
prerogative of all the substantial richness 
of its royal plumage, but that if here and 
there a gaudy feather casually dropped 
from its pinion, the attempt to replace it 
roust be looked upon as an invasion of its 
honours and dangerous to its existence. 
But taking the proposition in an unquali¬ 
fied sepse, he did not fear to put it to any 
hon. gent., and ask him to name those 
parts of the prerogative which could not 
be as safe in the bands of the heir appa¬ 
rent, being Regent, as in the hands of the 
King himself. With respect to the House¬ 
hold, he did not see the necessity of a dis¬ 
tinct Household, of a double eslablisbment, 
and where the people were hourly calling 
for retrenchment in the public expendi¬ 
ture, he thought that unless a strong neces¬ 
sity was made out, that House should be 
cautious how they added 1.5,000/. a year to 
the public burdens. Biit the only argu¬ 
ment that could be admitted to have any 
weight ill favour of the restrictions, was 
that which might be said to rest upon the 
supposition of a case morally impossible— 
that the Regent might be advised to throw 
obstructions in the way of the King's re¬ 
sumption of his office. But, he would ask, 
■where in the blackest pages of history 
could be found an instance of a Regent 
being enabled successfully to impede the 
King's resumption of his power by such 
means as those which they were called 
upon to withhold frpm the Prince of 
wales ? There was one other considera¬ 
tion which he wished to press upon the at¬ 
tention of the House—if the^were now to 
follow in the steps of the precedent of 
1788» it would be impossible within the 
period of one month from that day to 
estdiUsb an executive soTeniment. Did 
theilouse keep in mind thgt by the ex- 
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piration of that time most be determined 
the ^udstiun of peace or war? On the 2d 
of February must be decided the question 
of peace or war with America; and at a 
period ao critical and pressing was it ex¬ 
pedient that the means of acting should be 
withheld from Uie Prince, by wasting the 
time in /rivolous disputes and delays upon 
the propriety of granting every ireiu of the 
power with which they were finally to 
entrust him ?—Before he sat down, ifiere 
was one other circumstance to which he 
should advert, and which involved in it an 
hypothesis, which though but an hypo¬ 
thesis, might be found not unworthy of 
serious consider^on ; there bad been for 
some time back various rumours afloat: 
of those rumours he could not pledge him¬ 
self for the truth: perhaps, though they 
had been so long abroad, and bad appear¬ 
ed to acquire credit in proportion to the 
extent of their circulation, they might 
ultimately prove to have been altogetlier 
without foundalioo. But he should, how¬ 
ever, submit ail hypothesis to the light 
hon. gent.: suppose that, so long as a 
month ago the Directors of the Bank of 
England had given formal notice to the 
minister, that they had no means of sup- 
{dyiiig bullion to our army in Portugal fur 
a longer period than three months, one of 
those months would have already passed, 
and what must have been the state of the 
country if the expir<ition of the remaining 
two should find this country still without, 
an executive,or struggling under the weak 
ness and indignity of a shackled one,or stifl 
in the hands of tlic right hon. gentleman 
opposite, who could not command the sin¬ 
cere confidence of one man in the coun¬ 
try but themselves ? He thought that they 
ought to feci something for the Regent, for 
the arduous and delicate charge they w'cre 
about to impose on him, at such a diflicult 
time, of which he must feel himself bound. 
to give an account to his royal father. He 
should not longer trespass on the House? 
but cont^ljude by moving the following 
Amendment upon the Resolution then be¬ 
fore the House, ** That the concluding 
words of the said Resolution,' subject to 
' such limitations and exceptions as shall 
• hereafter be provided,' be left out." 

Sir Thorny Turton rose to second the 
Amendment. He disapproved of the sys¬ 
tem of restrictions—the name of Mr. Pitt 
bad, .he bdiieved, given it a sanction, of 
which it was in every respect unworthy ; 

. but that was not the first instance of great 
authorities being made use of to give a 
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sanction tp absurdities. In hirf view V the 
proceedings of 178^ he theught that in 
consequence,of an inadvertent assertion 
having fallen from an enJighlencd states¬ 
man of that dajr, which was tortured into 
a meaning not intended by him, de¬ 
nied by his party, a pretence wm created 
for carrying the opposite principle to an 
unjustifiable extent, and which, Whatever 
was the motive, certainly had a tendency 
to insult the Prince. . The right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might smile, 
but he saw no good refason for restricting 
the powers of the Prince, but a suspicion 
that he would not use those powers wisely; 
and a presumption of this kind he thought 
unfair and insulting. The apprehensions 
of the King meeting with any obstrupiions 
ill t'he resumption of his powers were 
scarcely deserving of serious refutation ^ 
could it be belieiped that the h ^ pparent 
would not be eager to catch tl^tirst faint 
dawnings of returning reasons^ He con-* 
curred in the truth of the finA ilfftstration 
made use of by an hon. gent, that the 
King, like the sun, need only shew him¬ 
self to be acknowledged—his rccavcry 
could not possibly be withheld a moment 
from his people—the precedent of the 
proceedings during the King's illness in 
I7S8 had been attempted to be confirmed 
by the speech which the same ministers 
had put into the King's mouth, in *PPJ?7 
batioii of their own conduct; but he did 
not understand how two bad precedwis 
could make one good precedent. The 
precedents referred to in the case of the 
Regency during the reign of Charles the 
(>tli of France, did not apply, as in that 
I case the regent was not the next in sue* 

I cession. In impo.sing so arduous a duly 
I on the Prince, he thought the. House was 
bound not to deprive him of the means 
necessary to discharge that duty, however 
di^^pusc'd the ministers, those modern Saa- 
grados, might be to weaken and unfit him^ 
for the office. Much as they had beard 
of the precedent in 1788, it was not to be 
forgotten that the Bill for restricting the 
Regent did not pass till the 12th of Feb. 
and that at that late date the confide^ and 
sanguine expectation of his Majesty's 
speedy and complete recovery, he being 
then in a course of progressive amend¬ 
ment, must be supposed to have had con¬ 
siderable influence upon those who ^oted 
for the restrictions. But the riglii bon, 
-gentlemen still obstinately clung to their 
precedent. They threw it dovrn before t 
them as a sort oi challenge of d(£ance 
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^ mil opposition* or objectiofe, ami this, too, 

' on the mere strength of Mr. Pitt's name ’ 
apd authority. A certain puerile verse, 
recited in some boy's game might, with a 
slight alteration, be applied to such rea- 
coning— 

“ l§Sft stands our Preeadent. Who put it there ? 

A better man than you, so touch it if you dare.” 
With respect to the nomination^of a few 
lords of the bed«chamber, be could not 
think it of too serious a power to entrust 
witlu, the Regent The saving of the 
] 5fiOOL he confessed did not seem to him 
of much importance, because he thought 
that the great cause of public economy 
could only be advanced by great and well- 
jodj^d reductions in the public expendi- 
We—a moiety of the treasure wasted in 
the mad and disastrous expedition to Wal- 
cheren would weigh more in the scale of 
economicai^eform thanmany of such 
' pitiable ssMgs as were by some persons 
calculated upon. He concluded by se« 
conding the Amendment. 

Lord Francis Osborne expressed himself 
hostile to the Resolutions, as well as to 
th^ general mode of reasoning by which 
they had hitherto been attempted to be 
supported. IF he understood them rightly, 
they appeared to him to be in direct de¬ 
fiance of the principles of the constitution. 
The second Resolution went to pledge 
that House to supply the deficiency in the 
executive, and they were at the same 
time called on to weaken and abridge 
those powers which were essentially ne¬ 
cessary, complete, and unimpaired, to the 
supply of that deficiency. This was ask¬ 
ing them to do two things which defeated 
each other; for he could net understand 
how the deficiency acknowledged to exist 
could be remedied by means not sufii- 
dently ample to supply it. The duty of 
that House was simple and direct: it was 
to supply the deficiency existing in the 
executive, and fully to supply it. The 
partial nr restricted supply of it was a 
sort of innovation which might at a future 
period be converted into a precedent of a 
very different kind. If the House might 
now alter the mode of filling up the de¬ 
fect in the executive, by limiting the 
lowers of a Regent, what was to prevent 
. ' a futijire House of Commons from proceed- 
iug upon an alteration of a different kind, 
and enlarging the powders of the Regent ? 
Admitting the right of altering at all, 
the mode of alteration followed irresis* 
' liWy; and hotvever various or opposite 
.* Itot mode at diffi^rent periods, stUi thS 
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question of changing the cdcecutSye, which 
ought to 4)e unchangeable^ must become^ 
fair topic of justifiable discussioii-Hiuch 
appeared to him to be the dangerous con<* 
sequences likely to result from such <0 
course of proceeding, because, if once 
they begun to alter at all, tliey could not 
put a stop to the mode of alteration. There 
was no part of the prerogative more im* 
portant than the right of creating peers. 
He looked to the House of Peers as to a 
great and distinct branch of the legisla- 
ture. The right of adding to the number 
of his hereditary counsellors was vested in 
the King, he believed, for the1)esland 
wisest of purposes. He qiiuld not consent 
to impose upon the Ileir Apparent the^ 
weight of the royal functions deprived of 
all that could give him strength to wear 
and exercise them vvith dignity. The mi¬ 
nister had affected to do much when he 
consented to leave to the Regent the right 
of making peace or war; but with respect 
to war, there was not in Europe a power 
left to declare war against us, they were 
at w'ar with us ali'eady; and as to making 
peace, that House had frequently and de¬ 
cisively declared peace to be, for some 
time at least, impracticable.-—The speech 
of his Majesty by commission on his re¬ 
covery had been much relied on as a con¬ 
clusive confirmation of the propriety of 
the proceedings in 178^. That speech 
was to be considered either as the speech 
of the King in his individual capacity— 
and to look at it in such a point of view 
would be, he conceived, a gross abuse of 
all parliamentary usage, and a violation of 
their duty to the public—or it was to be 
considered as all other King’s speecbei 
had been, as the mere speech of his mi¬ 
nisters. In this just point of view they 
might come at its true character, and find 
in it, after all, nothing but a clumsy and 
fulsome attempt of the King’s servants to 
pass a panegyric on tliemselves. With 
regard to the King, individually con- 
I'sidered, he thought it the duty of that 
House to consult ]hi$ private comfort and 
personal feelings, and to treat him with 
that duty, devotion, and respect which 
were even less due to his station than to 
his worth: that worth he admitted in its 
fullest extent— DO man who knew what it 
was to be a father, no man who knew how 
to value the most tender and amiable re¬ 
lations of society, could possibly be insen¬ 
sible of :hat worth. Indeed, he had al¬ 
ways thought that the private virtues and 
moderate conduct of his Majesty had 
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been of more real service to the country 
than all the public measures of his reign. 
But while he stated this^ he could not re¬ 
frain from protesting against the use which 
had recently been maM in ihat House of 
the general conviction of his Majesty^s 
virtues, in order to influence the 'decision 
of a question, which ought to be deter¬ 
mined without any reference of a personal 
nature. 

Mr. Ybrfe congratulate^ the county of 
Cambridge on having a representative of 
so much ability as the noble lord who 
spoke last, for whom he had never ceased 
to have the highest respect and goodwill, 
even at the mon^nt when they were more 
particularly opposed to each other; a re¬ 
presentative descended of a family emi¬ 
nent both for its loyalty and private vir¬ 
tues. Though the subject now before 
them had been nearly exhausted, he 
thought there was still room for animad¬ 
version upon the speech, both of the no¬ 
ble lord opposite, and the hon. and learn¬ 
ed gent, who bad preceded him. For the 
purpose of making some 'observations on 
what they had said, he would take the 
liberty of stating his view of the question 
for their consideration. He did so, be¬ 
cause the arguments which might be ap¬ 
plicable to a dillbrent state of facts, might 
not be applicable to the present case ; and 
though some of ihe Resolutions had not 
yet been brought up, it would, he appre¬ 
hended, be more convenient now to consi¬ 
der them altogether.—The state of facts 
then was this; his Majesty had by the 
unanimous vote of both Houses been de¬ 
clared incapable of the personal exercise 
of the royal functions; but upon the same 
evidence on which this vote was founded, 
it appeared that the indispositions of his 
Majesty was not likely to last for any long 
period. OF the indispositioii of this na¬ 
ture, b 3 ' which his Majesty had been be¬ 
fore a^icted, the first had lasted four 
months, and the others for a shorter pe¬ 
riod, and the physicians referred to this as 
a ground for their expectation that the 
present malady would be of no long dura¬ 
tion. They were then called upon to 
supply'the defect of the royal authority, 
but only for a very short period. How 
many arguments might be good when ap¬ 
plied to a long incapacity, which were not 
applicable to the present state of facts. 
The two Houses of parliament bad decided 
that it wu their right and duty to supplj^ 
the deficiency, and also to point out the 
ipode in which it should be done; that it 
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should be done not by Address, but by 
Bill, which was the constitutional form. 
The two Houses having decided that the,v 
proceeding should be by Bill, the conclu** 
sion was, that they did not think it right 
to uke the whole power of the crown front 
the monarch, but that they should only 
take so much of it as would be necessary 
for a short period. The two Housee, by 
the same act, had also virtually 'decided 
that the ministers who had been in office * 
before the incapacity took place, and wjio > 
could not properly remove themselves,, 
should continue to perform ihe duties of 
office till, by some measure or other, suc¬ 
cessors were appointed ; they had vir¬ 
tually thus decided, he said, by not»calling 
for the Great Seal and the other seals and 
symbols of office, for the purpose of taking 
the power and the duties into-their own 
hands. I bis, toU, had been a (^sequence 
flowing from the proceeding of 1788, un¬ 
der circumstances similar to the present. 
The two Houses having decided that the 
defect should be supplied in this manner, 
they resolved that the Prince of Wales 
should be Regent, with such powers as the 
two Houses thought proper to vest in him; 
—Proceeding to notice the arguments of 
those who had spoken on the other side, 
the right hon. gent, adverted to the ob¬ 
jection in point of delay urged by the no¬ 
ble lord opposite (Porchester), with re¬ 
spect to our relations with foreign powers, 
and observed, that this might be a proper 
argument when urged in time, but that it 
now came too late; because he was autho¬ 
rized to say, that the two Houses had de¬ 
cided that the proceeding should be by 
Bill, and not by Address, and that the exe¬ 
cutive power snould in the mean time re¬ 
main in the hands of the present ministers, 
as the seals and the other symbols of office 
had not been sent for to be entrusted to 
conimiUees of both Houses. He did not^ 
say that this should have been done, but 
uni}' argued that as it had not been done, 
tlie ministers were forced to act on their 
responsibility. The ministers of quMik 
Anne had in the same way taken upon 
themselves on their responsibility to fict 
for the public till the arrival of GCorge the 
1st. In considering the general subject, 
he must observe, that -the personal cha¬ 
racter of the Prince of Wales, or any one 
else, ought to be laid entirely out of view, 
because they were in all probability esta¬ 
blishing a precedent for ^thc conduct of 
^ture parliaments. The argument for 
personal confidence might be^ well found- 
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the present instance/ ancl^ yet utterly 
itepplicabie to a futun) case, and he would 
ndw gire that sincere pptofon to the House 
which he would bare done to'the Prince of 
Wales himself if called upon for his advices 
Consideriiig" the question, then, as ap* 
plying to the appointment of a Regent 
m a short period, he had no conception 
that the. Regent ought to be'invested 
with the fall ^powers of the crown, not¬ 
withstanding the able argument of the 
Boi^rable ftnd learned gentleman bp- 
posice (Mr.- Leach). Great stress had 
Wo hid upon the precedent of Philip and 
Mary, by which the King was .invested 
'With the full powers of the government 
during the infancy of the heir to the crown 
which might be the issue of that mar¬ 
riage* But then it should be remember¬ 
ed, that Philip was actually King, as well 
18 king William in the ti4ne of William 
and Mary: (hear! hear!) he maintained 
that there was little diflerenre between 
the two instances, and the authority in¬ 
deed was vested jn qpeen Mary during 
her life (hear! hear!), but then her hus¬ 
band Philip had the title of King, and it 
was natural therefore that during die mi- 
iioAty of the infant, he should act as 
King; and^it appeared that by applying 
the whole law of treason to his person, 
the parliament had considered him as 
King. The government'of Philip might, 
besides, have lasted for a very, long 
time, apd in such a case there might 
be many arguments to alter his opinion 
with regard to the degree of restriction, 
or possibly might occasion a doubt in his 
anind, whether there should be any re¬ 
strictions at all. In the Council of 
R^ency, in die time of queen Anne, 
thqre was a limitation as to the power 
i>t giving assent to certain specific acts, 
which, was sufficient to shew that some 
restrictions ought to be imposed. At 
the death of Anne, no peers had been 
made till the arrival of George the 1st, 
because it was thought that no power to 
create them bad been, given, and why 
should a temporary restriction in this 
respect he now objected to ? He reniem- 
bared.what had passed in the discussion of 
LMA, having been in the House, though 
Wistf^regalarly, and he defied any one to 
dbew him an instance where some limita- 
' tion had not been imposed on the Regent, 
bitfaer by the King or by Parliament. 
The noble lord opposite, had made a dis¬ 
tinction betweeb^tiit heir apparent of ful| 
and a presoraiptsve heir# or an infam; 
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and he (Mr. Yorke) allowed that there 
might be a difibrence of expediency as to 
the restrictions to be imposed, but there 
was no instance of a -guardian to an 
heir apparent, down to the reign of George 
the 1st, without restrictions; and why 
should they now 3o more than the King 
himself, if he were to leave the kingdom 
for a shoi*t time, would ebuse to do ?—* 
The power of (be House, as had been 
justly observed,,|p^as limited by the neces¬ 
sity of the case, and they therefore had 
not the right to separate from the moiiar* 
chy any more of the regal authority than 
was absolutely necessary to^. carry on the 
government for a short time. Was it then 
necessary within a short period of time to 
create peers? It had been said by (ho 
gentlemen on the other side, that what¬ 
ever powers of the crown were not neces¬ 
sary to the conducting of the govern¬ 
ment, ought to be abolished. In tliat he 
did not agree; he considered the consti¬ 
tutional powers of the crown as a venera¬ 
ble gothic structure, and when he looked 
at its flowers and ornaments, the only 
question with him was, whether they 
were hurtful; but he did not think that the 
columns, the mouldings, and the oroa« 
ments ought to be taken away because 
every gazer below might not be aware of 
their utility. He, therefore, denied the 
principle, that it would be proper to de¬ 
prive the crown of whatever powers were 
not absolutely necessary to the execution 
of the duties of the office. It was clearly 
not essential that the power of creating 
peers should be in continual exercise, and 
why therefore should it be given to the 
Regent? Why should the King be de¬ 
prived of more authority than might be 
wanted to conduct the government during 
his temporary incapacity ? for he had the 
evidence of the physicians to warrant him 
in affirming, that in all probability his in¬ 
disposition would not be of Jong duration.. 
As the Regency, then, could not be sup¬ 
posed to last long, and as no material in¬ 
jury would result from a short suspension 
of the power of creating peers, why 
should the Regent be entrusted with that 
power ? He maintained, that on the con¬ 
stitutional principle as well as from other 
considerations, the restrictions were proper 
and necemary, and in conformity with 
the best view of all the precedents.—The" 
right hon. gfent. then came to the Resolu¬ 
tion respecting the Household, upon which 
he wished to say a word or two before ho- 
sat down # and he contended that it waw 
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heUer, wiiH regal'd to this point al«o to 
act upon the^ii^ecedent p/1796. He sti^l 
t^^ferred to the (act, that the* King’s in¬ 
disposition would probably be of short 
■continuance; and that a Regent w'ould 
not be wanted for any long iiuie. If it 
were to be of long duration, then perhaps 
he might be of opinion, that not only the 
power, but much of the splendour of roy¬ 
alty should be attached to the Regent, 
But why should the Prindh Regent, hold¬ 
ing the situation for a shdrt time, have the 
household, any mure than George 2, then 
Prince of Wales, administering the go- 
▼ernment for six months, in the absence of 
George 1, on the Continent ? The differ¬ 
ence between the two cases was, that in 
that instance there was a temporary per¬ 
sonal absence, and here a temporary men¬ 
tal abseiv'e. Rather than separate the 
Household in the manner proposed, he 
declared he would prefer having no Reso¬ 
lution at all on the subject; because if 
there should be no Resolution, he could 
not conceive that the Regent, pro temp&re, 
would think himself authorised to interfere 
with the King’s Household. If the House 
should a^ree to this plan of separation, he 
was convinced they would find much more 
difficulty in the details than they were at 
all aware of. Though he was not much 
conversant with the Household, he knew 
sufficient to convince him, that they would 
have a most difficult task to perform; and 
that they would not be able to perform it 
at last. It was infkiitely better, in his 
opinion, to leave the whole with the Queen 
for a short period. He did not see why 
the Regent should have more, authority 
over the Household than George 2d had 
in the absence of George 1st, considering 
the short period that the Regency was 
likely to continue; and at a future period 
that power might be increased, if that 
sfaould.happen which he abhorred to think 
of.^ But he did not see why the attend- 
ande of the officers of th^ Household bn 
the Regtnt should lie necessary during 
the short period that he^ was to administer 
the governme'iit. He admitted there was 
weight in the arguments on the other side; 
but thev could take no course that was 
attended with inconvenience-»they had 
but a choice of difficulties, and the only 
question vVas, which course was the best. 
He was decidedly of opinion, that for the 
•hoK "pwiod proposed, it would be in 
#f ey point of view, more advantageous to 
confide the whole of the Household to the 
Queen, together wkb, the custody of his 
Majesty’s person. 


Jlr. G W. HJsw was of opinim, thu 
the feebngs of me House, to which an ap¬ 
peal had been so freqomitly tn^ On this 
occasion, were not to be taken into oonsi- 
'^eratton on so important and constitu¬ 
tional a subject. It was the duty,of mem¬ 
bers, whatever might be their feelings, to 
take care that afiection should not subdue 
their judgment. It was their duty,as weH 
as consistent with their ieelings, to ceaso^ 
the interests and comfort of the monareb 
personally, but they were not to sacrifice to 
those feelings, however laudable in them* 
selves, the interest and honour of theroonar- , 
chy—a monarchy nnder which we had sub¬ 
sisted so many years with such glory and 
prosperity to the country. It had been 
argued, that we ought to consider what 
would be the sentiments and feelings of 
his Majesty on his recovery; but how¬ 
ever much resp|g:t he was disposed to pay 
to those feelings and sentiments, he was 
called upon at present to exercise a still 
higher and more important duty—to con¬ 
sult the constitutional interests and dig. 
nity of the crown. ^ The royal prerogative^ 
to whatever, hands committed, was not to 
be mutilated or impaired. It has be^ 
already in the 0001*86 of these discussiinsl 
satisfactorily proved, that at no former 
period the royal prerogatives had been 
impaired or restricted. They had existed, 
it w^as true, in move or less hands, accord¬ 
ing to the wisdom and provisions of par¬ 
liament in cases of the Regency, but they 
were still left whole and entire. The Re¬ 
gent might have bad a council tp asbisl 
him, but to him, with his council,* the 
whole powers of the crown were for die 
time delegated. A noble lord under the 
gallery had endeavoured to shew that ail 
the functions of royalty had not been 
granted to the Regebcy in the minority' 
of Henry 6, because sir John Cornwall had 
during that period been created a peer by 
the authority of parliament; but he would 
remind that noble lord, that in the SOt|i 
year of the same Henry 6, he was (xeatad 
earl of Milborna exactly in the same way 
as he had been made a peer in the lOtL of 
the same reign. He asked also if tbe|>eer- 
ages of Hereford _aiid Somerset Rad not 
been created under the minority of Henry 
6, a proof that the power of creating peer¬ 
ages was not'deemed inconsisteRt wi^ the 
power and authority of the then Kegencyf 
With respeetto the c;{»e of Philip and Mary, 
a right bon. gent, who spoke last had afqgara 
that Philip was invested with full and unre- 
Aricted powers, not as Be^Dt,bol es King, 
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'IMil^ howet^, he denied^ and vrould Me 
ik%t right hon. gent if thoie fki^efrs ia^ 
T^Med in PhiHp were to be excised titi 
afier the death of Mary. Till after her 
death they were certainly not to be exer- 
ciaedi and they most bare been exercised 
by Philip* as Kagent, and only till the 
mir apparent* or beir expected was capa* 
ble of Mumuig the government. The 
Qoeen was then pregnant* and prayers 
svere *pttt vp for her through the whole 
kingdom. ^ right hon. gent, had also 
argoed* that this was a case where the ex- 
itreise of those powers was likely to be 
contkiued for a long time; but this also 
be denied* as the Queen was not then more 
than forty* and in the ordinary course of 
' things an interregnum could not have been 
expected to last long. The right bon. 
gent, bad also alluded to the precedent in 
the reign of George yrhen George *2, 
was appointed Regent in his father’s ab- 
•ence on the Continent. It was true that 
the powers of the Regent were at that 
lime limited; but he was moie properly 
appointed Guardian of the Realm than 
Regent* and as such* he admitted* was not 
invested with all powers. The two cases, 
'he contended* were extremely different. 
The King was then in full possession of his 
faculties. It was not a case of inability 
to of temporary absence* and no more 
time w^ necessary to consult the sovc - 
reign himself* than just as much as might 
be necessary to send a courier from Lon¬ 
don to Hanover* This was a case by no 
means to be put in competition with the 

C ekent. It might'with equal propriety 
I contended* that the Prince of Wales 
iboold not be permitted to create any 
peerages* because the Lord Lieutenant 
of Irelaifd was not invested with that 
ahtbority* The Regent in the case of 
fieorge 1* he regarded as nothing more 
than the Guardian of the Realm* or 
Lord Lieatdhant of the kingdom, a case 
extremely different from the question now 
before them* In the case of a Lord 
lieotenant the King might be consulted ; 
in the case of George the Ist* the King 
^ might also have been consnlted ; but in 
*lJie present circumstances there was no 
toh altemative.-»*The same* he contended* 
^nld hold good with respect to the 
Ho^illboldC The King was then in foil 
pMHNRliofi of his faculties* and* with re- 
. Spent to the personal exercise of his pre- 
r«gaS:^vei*%IHr in full and perfect activity. 
He was oslennUy ~ before parliament, in 
Ibe sywdf the piiMfC* and in the full ex¬ 


ercise of all bis pbmvf. ^htea imm 
therefore* am reason fm; delagatii^ bb 
power to any temp 9 rary represenlgtsve in 
bis absence. The cam was very dtftraot 
when alt the royal functUmt were ana* 
pended* not only as diey related lo the 
exi^nciesof the state* but as they rohiad 
to the direction and coniroul of Ums Heoai* 
hold.—He adverted next to another argi^ 
nient of the right hon. gent.* ihatthie 
restriction* witbrespect to the creation of 
Peerages* was only fora short period^ and 
that no injury to the executive# or to. ike 
public inteivit* could ensue from^ Ihia 
Restriction* because* in the course of the 
four years of the present administration# 
no Peerages had been created* with the 
exception of military and naval oflicers#. 
This argument he considered asextiemeiy 
fnllatioub. With the same propriety at 
might be urged* that because the present 
administration had not* dm ing these four 
years* made peace* the liegent there¬ 
fore might be deprived of that necessary 
prerogative of royalty* without the public 
sustaining any injury. It was* however a 
mistaken idea that no peer had been creat¬ 
ed during these four yeais. Was not lord 
Manners made a peer* for the sake of bsh* 
coming Lord Chancellor of Ireland } 
Might It not be also necessary to have 
a new Lord Chancellor during the Re¬ 
gency* and how auk ward would it be for 
his lordship to sit in the House of Peers 
without having a voice. This was a very 
probable case* and bore directly aganiit 
the argument he was combating, lie 
denied that because a new peerage had 
not been found necessaiy during the last 
four years* it niiglil not be necessary* 
therefore* during the next year. Was it 
ceiiain* that they might see no incouve- 
niency in contiauing the present Lard 
Chancellor during next year* because they 
had seen no inconveniency in continuing 
him during the last four years ? Would 
they* therefore* so tie down the Regent* 
.that he slioolcl not have it in his power So 
make anew LoTfd jCbancellor a peer of the 
realm ? He contbiided that the exeepitoip 
of naval and military officers* was bni o 
poor exp^ient to qualify this Restriction- 
in the reign of OeOrge 1* the House ef 
Lords were pleased to request of thel' to* 
narch to limit the number of Peers} that 
House** however* which bad at all times 
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mmi tomM in Mwm nt eoasika- 
ikm, inler^OMd a|id saved the otber branicii 
ef the legishiture from loch an act of po- 
lifticM aaiqfd«« Xi was impossible to say^ 
ii once tolerated* to what a daagerous ex¬ 
treme such a system might be carried. 
Till fhe present moment the executive had 
always been considered the jotlge on whom 
the grant of the peerage should be con- 
feiTed* and to what extent that prerogative 
ought to be exercised. It had never once 
been thought that it ought to be confined to 
naval and military characters alone* nor 
bad he been aware till now* that there had 
not existed men in the civil departments 
of the state who had as justly merited the 
honours of the peerage as any naval or 
military commander whatever. The ser¬ 
vices 01 lords Burleigh* bomers, or Claren¬ 
don* he bad always understood* reflected 
as much honour on the present possessors 
of the honours of those noble families* as 
those even of the duke of Marlborough 
did on the repiesentativeof tliat great ge¬ 
neral. And* in more modern times* the 
honours conferred on lords Hardwicke* 
Chatham* and others were* to his mind* 
equally well merited as the honours con- 
fsrred on any of our most celebrated offi¬ 
cers* either in the army or the navy. 
Were we then now* for the first time* to 
be driven to make this invidious distinc¬ 
tion ? The next time gentlemen came to 
the House and called on them for limita¬ 
tions* they might go the length of asking, 
that the right of granting peerages should 
be conferred omy on an Address from 
both Houses of Parliament* and from the 
Regent such a limitation might in time be 
extended to the King. It was a painful 
task to dwell on what were the hopes and 
fears as to his Majesty’s recovery. But 
even if it could be calculated that his Ma¬ 
jesty’s indisposition might not exceed the 
term of six weeks* still he could not think 
it safe* that the royal prerogative should* 
to any extent* remain suspended for that 
period ; or that the Countw should be ac¬ 
customed to see it i n a^p fiher than a full 
and entire state oM^^ity. He could 
not conceive tha|M;!^ld be any thing 
else than gratifying tq his Majesty* on 
his recovery* to see that hie prerogative 
had been preserved entire* and had been 
exercised by the son in the flame of the ia- 
' tber. His Mijesty* he had no doubt* 
would be satisfied that the House in dele¬ 
gating the trust to his son* bad conscien¬ 
tiously discharged their duty. In deUver- 
ing his opinion on this subjeeb it no 
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oa tbethrbne,^ Cbarle* ^ WilUw 

9f-.wiMttiec be M jpettWn w prom- 
gacy or of virtue. The prcfn|ative 
intended to be used for the pi^hlic good* 
and to belong to those on wbeny the treat 
devolved. On these ground" hf Vfas of 
opinion* that the \vhole regal aqthofi^JT 
full and undivided must go to the B^eht. 

Mr. Secretary J^der, however Ime he 
could expect tliat any thing he might sey^ 
would have any weight with the House* 
certainly did expect that it would liave 
some little e&ct with the hon. gent who 
spoke last* because the principles which 
he must nowaupport^ were the4>road and ^ 
constitutional principles of a noble rela¬ 
tion of that bon. gent, (lord QrenviUe) and 
were drawn from a speech of tha^ noble 
lord* made by him in that House in the 
year 178S* to principles laid down in 
which speech taat noble lord still adhered* ’ 
after having had twenty two years to 
weigh and di|;eBt them. As to the speech 
of an hon. and learned friend of his (Mr. 
Leach) to which so many allusions bad 
been made in the course of the debate* 
and which from the depth of research for 
which it was distinguished, and the great 
variety of precedenu detailed in Mt* was 
entitled to the highest respect; giving to 
the speech of that bon. and learned gent, 
every degree of credit which was due to if* 
he could only say* if ii bad not receivefl 
an answer from that side of the House* it 
was not because the speech of the hon. 
and learned gent, was, as it had been said* 
unanswerable* but becajase the princ^lds ^ 
laid down* and the arguments made use 
of in the speech of the noble lord (%bore 
alluded to*) bad already answered them. 
The hon. and learned gent. (Mr. Lmb) 
began by saying* that be defied any 
gentleman in that House to point out an 
instance where they bad delegated Um 
royal authority in any respect* and bid 
imposed- any lioitts on the exercise of ifc. 
But how did the bon. and ieanied ge^ 
make out this proposition f by shewplqg* 
that when they delegated the royal autlm- 
rity to a Be^nt* tbty appaintad alaa a 
council.to whom* jointly wHli itm ftegettf^ 
the unlimited exercise of the prerogative 
was committed i and from tlMBce the 
bon. and learned gent. mgM that Stm 

g iwar of timemwn nad net oeefi abridged- 
e would be gtadj* however* to tattm' 
mbm was the dfflbmiiee between givnig 
the wbole power to «a Regeim ana In a 
imimcll* without whose nattoe^y he 
fl S 
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not use that po^er, and giving him 
OttWr part of the power which he was at 
Nb&ty to use at his own pleasure^i'subject 
to no contFoul whatever? Was that not 
equally a breach of the constitQtioli« it' it 
was unconstimtiofial to abrid{>e the exercise 
of the loyal prerogative ? Could it be less 
a breach of the constitutioo, to brstow the 
whole royal prerogative with the leser- 
vation of a consent without which it could 
*iiot be exerciited in any respect whatever, 
than to limit the exercise of it only 4n 
part ? Did not all the parliaments in all 
the instances referred to bv the hon. and 
learned gent, in the appointment of Re¬ 
gents with Councils, without whose con¬ 
sent they could not act, maintain this, 
which was all that was now maintained by 
those who proposed the present limitations. 
Even in the best of times, when the Act 
. of Succession was passed, «the government 
was confided *to n Regent and permanent 
Council, not only so, but there were even 
particular acts which both H^ent and 
Council united could not do.^The right 
hon. Secretary proceeded to observe, that 
they were called on to beware of imposing 
any limitations upon the executive power, 
lest they should give a handle to the dis¬ 
contented to insinuate, that if they might 
"fie dispensed with now lor a time, they 
might bedispensed with wholly and forever. 
He was more afraid, however, if they 
should now depart from the line of pro¬ 
ceeding adopted in the year 1788, that 
they might seem to abandon their duty to 
the best of Kings, and to be courting the ris¬ 
ing sun. If they did so, how could they an¬ 
swer It to their constituents ? They were 
now performing a duty which it was not 
'talcqlated on, at the period of their being 
returned to parliament, they would have 
i/b discharge. The restrictions of 1788, 
though not carried ‘into effect, were si¬ 
milar to those now proposed, and had ob- 
tmnej the sanction of both Houses, as 
well as the approbation afterwards of the 
brown. The object of that proceeding, 
and the circotr stances, were precisely the 
s^me as now. It was then thought, that 
Ihypscessary power would be better dc-i 
^ H Ked to u single individual^ than thei 
mKole power indefinitely entrusted to a 
;^%egent, with a controuling council, form- 
' lOjptsort of oligarchy less congenial to 
, the spirit of the constitution. A noble 
'lord who bad spoken early in the debate 
’ (lord FoMbesier) bad denied the right of 
»i»e Hoase to'Iegialate, and had contended 
ilittt the dangeroua, aa4 critical circuift- 
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stances of the tim^es required a vigour 
and independency in tlm Regency, hi- 
consistent with any restrictions. He 
confessed he was not blind to those 
dangers, nor* to the critical circuiq- 
stances of the times, and was as soli¬ 
citous as any man that every provision 
should be made for them, and that all 
necessary vigour should be placed in the 
hands of the executive; but he would, 
however, at the same time, ask, if one 
or all of tbo.se restrictions could possibly 
obstruct the exercise of that neces¬ 
sary vigoui, especiilly as they were 
proposed only to continue for one year ? 
The privilege of creating peers was not 
necessary, he contended, to a vigorous ad¬ 
ministration of public at}aii8,Tior could the 
restriction of that right at all impede the 
vigour of government, or interieie in the 
conduct of the war in which they were en¬ 
gaged. This restriction was still more un¬ 
objectionable, if they considered that an 
exception was made in favoiH of naval and 
military officers. 1 he propriety of this 
would be obvious when it was recollected 
that 8 naval or military commander might 
receive a mortal w'ound in the enterprise 
that entitled him to the honours of his so¬ 
vereign, and the gratitude of his country. 
It was desirable, therefore, that those ho¬ 
nours should not be delayed, and that 
there should bean existing power, capa¬ 
ble of bestowing them upon merit. With 
this very proper exception, it was evident 
that the restriction, with re<«pect to the 
creation of peerages, could be productive 
of DO detriment to the public service; and 
it was equally evident that withholding the 
power of giving places for life, or the hmi- 
tations with respect to the Household, 
could not in any degree injure the service 
or obstruct the vigour of government. It 
had been stated, that if the executive could 
be carried on with restrictions and limita¬ 
tions, the royal prerogatives so wtthheld 
might he abol^ish^, as unnecessary to the 
purposes of ga^ernment. This, however, 
he denied; antp'.n support of his opinion 
again adverted io fScKf speech of the noble 
lord to whom he had ai <eady alluded (lorii 
Grenville). The prerogatives of the crown 
were established provisions for a long and 
continued government, and not granted by 
parliament in a case of emergency. If 
thoso prerogatives were bestowed by par- 
Hanlent, they would then be the preroga¬ 
tives of parliament, and not those of the 
crown. Parliament bad no right to vote 
away the whole of the prerogatives, but 
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were called on to delegate mt mech of tb 
royal fanctions was necessary to supph 
the existing defieienry in the executive 
and carry on the affairs of government 
(Loud cMes of hear! hear!) He was sure 
ever, that any mode of reasoainf 
Id have bat little impression on the 
minds of the gentlemen opposite. What 
ever line of conduct ministers bad pursued 
they should have equally incurred censure 
The efforts of those gentlemen were not 
directed to correct tb^'ir errors, if the mi* 
lusters had been guilty of any, but to loac 
them with abuse and invective. (£/>uc 
cries of Hear !) In adverting to aeptbei 
point, to which he directed the attentior 
of the House, he contended, that they were 
not discharging a trust devolved upon 
them in the ordinary course of Jegislationj 
but were called on "to discharge a duty ae 
new as it was important, and in the dis« 
charge of which they were to look to the 
opinion of their cnnstitiients. The voice 
of the people had been already declared. 
He did not mean the transient and artifi¬ 
cial voice, which was ofien opposite and 
contradiciory,—be did not speak of the 
clamour of faction, and the noi^e of the 
mob. which often applauded the worst of 
measures, when misled by prejudice and 
ignorance, but the voice of the more sober 
and thinking part of the community. The 
Resolutions now were the same as in 1788, 
and though they were not then carried 
into effect, they had not only the sanction 
of the two Houses, but afterwards the ap¬ 
probation of the third estate, and of the 
country at large. The successful stand 
made by Mr. Pitt at that time, to secure 
the rights of the crown, and of the two 
Houses of Parliament, had gone farther to 
raise his name than, perhaps, any other 
transaction of his long administration. It 
was the anxious wish and earnest hope of 
the country at large, as well as of every 
man, he had not the smallest doubt, in that 
House, that his Majesty qpight in a short 
time be in a state to resmsie the exercise 
of his high and itn py uif functions, and it 
was their duty to Are that no obsta¬ 
cle should Imprnt his return. If the 
country, then, was so tremblingly alive to 
those toelings, they were to consider how 
they should give au account to their con** 
stituents, when called on to answer for 
their conduct on this important occasion. 
He was witling to allow all possible deli¬ 
cacy towards the Prince personally, but 
that delicacy ought not to be carried so 
far as to dil|roy the freedom of parlia- 
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personal obligatinils they owed to the so. 
verdiga. he a(so felt them, hot, at Hhe 
r same time, he did not act/romt them, he 
acted from general principles and on pub* 
lie grounds. It was his ^Wlsb to have a 
strong executive, but at the aahtrt time to 
secure the personal rights of tfaeKioS,and 
facilitate his return to power. 

Mr. Grattan rose and Sftid :-<-Sir, feum 
what 1 have beard m the course of this dif*^ 
eussion it appeal s to me, that the question 
under consideration has not been falrl^ 
stated ; that* is, has not, in the manner, in 
which it has been argued, been placed upon 
its real grounds. The questum now before 
you is not what has usually been done in 
cases of Regency, but vvbat oughtto be 
done in the present emergency and und^ 
the existing circumstances of the times in 
which we iive|^ The precedents bearing ^ 
on the case of the appointment ef a Ka- ^ 
gent, have^een ably stated and commenv 
ed upon byan bon. and learnedjmh (Me. 
Leach) in a former debate. The distin^* 
ffuished manner in which that hon. and 
learned gent, has argued that part of tho 
question, leaves little to be added by ibpie 
who may follow him in the same track. 
It is clear, then, frnm what has fallen from 
that hon. gent, that in every instance of a 
Regency, all the prerogatives of the crown 
have been given to the Regent; or if not 
given to the Regent that they were iievor 
' suffered to continue in suspense $ that jf 
not active in the hands of the Regent they 
were still in subsistence for the benefit of 
the people. It is a ytty lunsaliifisctory 
answer to our argument, to say, that all the 
powers of the executive should not in this 
instance be given to the Begent, became 
in some cases certain powers wote not 
given to a Regency. The nation has a 
right to call upon parliament to giva the 
pimlic the benefit of those * prerogatim 
vested in the crown for their use, whether 
they are to be conferred on a sole Begpnt 
or a council of Regency The public AM 

an interest and a tight in these pretQ|||Rh 
tives of the croWn, and it \th ihevmve,l|h 
cumbent upon those, who propose roimifN 
tions upon any of them, to ahew^tbat^ll^ 
can be withheld with mfety. The rkijht 
hon. Secretary has indeed contended, mat 
the prerogatives of the crown are not ne¬ 
cessarily to be at all times in a stato^fif 
activity. But does the right hon. gam. 
mean to say, that the essential and . 
: prerogatives ofthe cr^ are notnhtuiiaiy 
Ho be exercisad,ata period wltonthii ooan- 
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trf'ii iir Mch.a stet« of diffiealty'««a <lan- 
'Bat' rays the right'bon. gent, the 
jjj^od of the restrictba is to be short, 
mwdoet he know that? The period pro* 
nosed is one year, will France wait 
l^r one veer ? Will America wait for one 
year ? If you canned pustpone the activity 
of yoor enemyg yod should not suspend the 
functions of ypur executive government. 
You caimmM^^nd the prerogatives nf the 
crown withent great danger to the consti¬ 
tution of your monarchy. The right hon. 
geiitienteii opposite propose^ that the Re- 

r Shalt he invested with only a part of 
prerogatives of the crown^ and would 
hare Us •believe^ that the power of creating 
{mersi of granting places or pensions per- 
manentiy is not necessary in this period of 
war^ at least for twelve months. If the 
eight bon. gentlemen can shew that, they 
must do a great deal. It an experiment 
highly^excepttonable and imminently dan- 

S erous at any time to make itya matter of 
oubt, whether the vital prerogatives of the 
crown be necessary for well conducting 
the aflaiTs of the nation. The executive 
magistrate, whether administering the go- 
vernoient in his own name or in the name 
of his sovereign, ought to possess in tbeir 
fullest extent all the prerogatives of the 
crown. Now, I beg leave to submit what 
I conceive to be the duty of this House on 
this odeasion. Our great object is to sup¬ 
ply the existing deficiency by putung into 
activity and act ion all the powers of the 
executive *in the hands of the Regent. 
How far, then, is he to exercise the roy^ 
functions ? By signing papers ^ No. How 
than? By exercising a competency of 

C iwer to the exigency, and calling forth 
to action all the royal functions requisite 
for the salvation of the country. You 
must recollect, that this is a year of war. 
You mutt recollect, that this year, in 
which you are called on to deprive the 
Regent of some of the great prerogatives 
of the crown, is not merely a year of war, 
but a year, in which you may have to 
fight for England on British ground. The 
rlgla^on. gent, has called upon us to prove, 
thmiWfyrotogptiveg proposed to be re* 
itricted are nSessary to be given to the 
*t|»eriQn who is to represent the sovereign in 
m period of war«*-of such a tremendous 
Shy the .right hon. gent, is not in- 
JtitM tttunake that call upon us. The pre- 
allowed on all hands to be at 
hU timhi Mfeiiary/or the crown, and it is 
<taiuinbefit m him and those who think 
dliilifthtm M lilt epmrary, th/erefore, to 


im 

shew that they are not necessary ftr the 
Segenti under the pressure of all the >^di& 
fiemties and dangers with which tbecotio* 
try is beset.*' They are l|oond tt> shew that 
those powers, with which the ancient kings 
of England were invested, which the coiw 
stitution recognises, and w hich are esaeo* 
tially necessary for the welfare of the 
realm, may be now safely suspended in 
this arduous and alai ming crisis; that those 
prerogatives, which aie of the essence of 
the monaichy are in thd existing state of 
things superfluous and unnecessary. 

' But the right hon. gent., who has pro* 
posed these Resolutions, has himself given 
up his principle, when he excepts from 
his Restriction^ persons performing great 
naval or military services. Having given 
up a portion oi his Restrictions he has 
nothing now to do but to give up the le- 
nuiiitier* He has so far broken m upon 
his original proposition as to destroy the 
principle he professes to sustain, and 
wbilst.he wishes to establish his rule by 
the exceptions, he makes his exceptions 
the conditions of that rule. The right 
hon. gent, has undoubtedly admitted, that 
there might be much inconvenience in ex¬ 
tending the Restrictions in a time of war 
to the case of distinguished naval and mi¬ 
litary officers. But why should not simi¬ 
lar inconvenience be felt from including 
wiihm Its operation, the eminent servicea 
of meritorious civil officers > If tlie princi¬ 
ple be right the exception is wroifg, if on 
the contrary the exception be proper, the 
Restriction should be got rid of altogether. 
In fact the most irresistible argument 
against the Restriction, if it be wise or 
politic, is, that it is noicairied far enough. 
Yet, let me ask, whether we should now 
set about making the experiment, how 
much of the royal power may with safety 
be suspended : how much of the royal 
prerogatives may be spared > the propo¬ 
sition of the right hon. gent, calls upon 
us to determ'^ne, not how much of the 
powers of the^overeign shall be given to 
the Regent bw with how little of these 
powers the llegHuf^ a period of unex¬ 
ampled difficulty and d>^ger,may be able 
to do much for the salvhuon of the coun¬ 
try. Will the House take upon itself 
under such circumstances the heavy re¬ 
sponsibility of detaching from the execu¬ 
tive magistrate so large a branch of the 
powers of the government ? Will the ri^ht'* 
non. gefit. and ^bose who think with him 
be responsible in their own persons for 
the consequences which ensue? Let 
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m mM too^^liiiMbjt jitiiot to sUto the auCMity: t^ifMbarge^ ibe i|ior» ardat 

tlM qittkstKm to it it not necdwary Q 119 duties and fimfitioiis if the gove^ment, 

that this fiention should be the administration of foreign aSkirt» the 

granted or aii]r'M[ybiliur peerage should decision of the retaiions of war'and peacc^ 
be conferred* matter for const- and the distribution of justice and^gnUu 

deration is whe^p^ the prerofitire from tien of polM at borne, frdbi those prero^i 
which such fevoovs Sow is material to the gatives, which add grace and lustre to ^ 
Kingly office; aul if it is, whether it be sovereign power, and by their amiabHity 
right that it 'shall oe kept in suspence ? If render the executive magistrate an object 
the Regent shall have no power of grant- of afieclion no lessihan a source of terror, 
ing offices or pensions but during the Re- the fountain of bounty and favour as well 
gency, or of creating peecs except in spe- as the executer of justice. It ib not enough 
cific casest it must be obvious, that the mi- to make .the Regent a penal magistrate^ 
nisters, who are the servants of the in&rm to arm him with all the coercive poweiu 
King, will have a reversionary interest of government, to authorise him to in* 
in such grants on the recovery of'the force the revenue* laws, to visit offences 
g^ng* If these ministers,should not be the with punishment, and to exercise all that 
[Bnisters of the Regent, this reversionary is harsh and odious in the duties of the chief 
Pberest will he a means of strengthening magistracy; we must also give him those 
against his govermentahd of weaken- healing and remiSneiatlng prerogative^ 
fog .the powers of the executive at a time which cast a ve^l over the severity of vin<* 
when all its vigour and energy are indis- dictive justice,* and reconcile, by their 
pensibly necessary. You will give to salutary interposition, the sterner exercise 
them, tiierefore, in prospect, what you of authority, whenever it may be neces«» 
take immediately from the Regent, and sary to put it into force for the welfare of 
t by stripping the person at the head of the the community. ^ 

government of the power of rewarding But, Sir, let me ask, in the first place, 
public services, throw into the bands of whether it be necessary to suspend thk 
those ministers additional means of tra- prerogative under the present circum- 
versing the measures of his administration, stances; and, secondly, whether it will 
Suppose, for instance, a person disap- be safe to withhold any part of the powers 
pointed in bis expectation of such a grant of the crown from the Regent, at a time 
4rom the Reeeat, will he not naturally look when not only the nation is at war, but 
to those, who may soon have that power, also universally admitted to be in a state 
which the Regent is not to possess, and of imminent peril ? Can it be necessary 
join them in an opposition to embarrass in order to facilitate the King’s resump- 
his government ? The case is not unlikely tion of his power upon his recovery, which 
to happen, and will you then by adopting I stncerelv hone may be speedy, that the 
these Restrictions establish a weak go- Regent snoulu be abridged of tbe power 
vernmentand a strong opposition? Will of creating peers for any given period? 
you paralixe the vigour of the executive Can any man suppose, that the exerciae 
by legislative provisions, and create a of tliat power of making peers in any 
powerful opposition by act of parliament ? imaginaole manner, during twelve months^ 
It is mot enough to say, that the Restric- could tend to obstruct the resumption of 
tion on this prerogative is necessary to his royal functions by his Majesty? I 
facilitate the resumption of his power by concur most felly to the propriety of that 
the King on his recovery.^r that it is not provision, which gives to the Queen the 
in contempkition to do m injury to the custody of his Majesty’s person during 
monarchy or to thevcop/itution. If you his melancholy illness* I am eijuaHy- 
confer only a par^^Rm withhold tbe re- ready to admit that the fitit moment of 
mainder of the j^ogatives of the crown his Majesty’s restoration to peifect'haeMk 
from the Regemyou will alter the whole should be the period of thi^foU ufosiiinp* 
face and complexion of the sovereign Su- tion of his authoriw* EvSy^ nooessary 
thority. The monarchical power will be precaution should be now 'prdvitiod to 
no longer in the hands of the Regent, reinstate him in all the prerogatives and 
what the constitution ihrects it should be powers of the monarchy as soon as Us 
in the hands of tbe chief executive magis- Miyestv’s intellectual faculties shaU ni¬ 
trate. This would be to alter the very sume their vigour. On the dawn of tea* 
frame of the government and the original son his Msyesty should walk forth with all 
principles of the constitution; to sd|[iarate ehe ancient and undiminished {uivileges 
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jyy r fth. Vfhtn gthihimiHi 
m the poWer «f creating peein m 
ij^dl 9 of the Regent wc^M be preduetttre 
impediments to the teCum M the King 
lo power, do Uiey mean that a Regent 
would be so lost to the dignity and dmiea 
of bis station, as to harbour such an idea > 
jio they think that, if he could find in- 
itroments for such a purpose, the Regent 
would be callable of entering into so foul 
a conspiracy against the riabts of his 
aovereij^ knd the interests of his country ? 
Ibe xery BiU, which the right bon. gent 
lias^hfOiself brought, it negstiTes the base 
aaa^ion ; for tt declares, that the Prince 
pf Wales shall be Regent, not in right of 
*|iis birth, bat on account of his fitness 
]! it, then, consistent in Pariiament to 
declare in the enacting clause hts quali'fi- 
eation, and in the restricting clause to 
deny it ? The right hoa. gent, has in- 
irinuated, that a number of peers had 
been created by the late administration. 
Granted. But has that obstructed the 
measures of the government } Has it 
ttdpedcd^ the administration of public af 
fairs, or m any one instance embat rassed 
the functions of the executive ? Yet, op¬ 
pose this power of creating pceis to be 
prejodicfal; suppose that, by its exercise 
or Its abuse, it might become injui lous to 
the interests of the state, what is the 
remedy? To limit the power? Cer¬ 
tainly not, but to withdraw it altogether, 
to secure the state from the danger, by 
taking away from the executive the 
power of abuse, to abolish the prei;oga- 
life at once, and not to withhold it one 
^ar from the Regent, and then let it 
loose, use and abuse, next year to himself 
wr bis successors. The caW of the crea¬ 
tion of a number of peers atonce, in the 
teigit of queen Anne, bas also been ad¬ 
verted to, for the put pose of shewing that 
thd abuse of this prerogative might be 
oanried to aft extent, that would amoudt 
to a coutroul opoB the proceedings of the 
leabUtore. But, to give validity to the 
inmrence dra'wn fWmi this case, it most ^ 
fhewii^ that the abuse of the power, in 
dia t lllgy a%^bad either Impeded or em- 
tMlmictions of the government, 
ly ft eaunot be denied, that the 
aod tuisdiief of aocb an abuse 
I’ljfip hi grhat under a reigning sove- 
teigklfa Wi4or « Bognit, and though it is 
lair to ai^, drom the abuse to the cor- 
; suction, it itii fiiise in logic as it is unfair 
^^gumettt lu tmw from the use to 
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period. The prqpcsilihii «f the right hoti. 

S ent, respecting tne dit|KMtlc(fthe Houses 
old appears to me to be oalcuiaced to 
do this». If the Household be withheld 
from the Regent, he wifi not only bo de¬ 
prived of a certain proportion of infhieiice 
consututionally belonging to the exe¬ 
cutive ekclosively, but that influence will 
be thrown into other bands. By aceading 
to this arrangement you will create a ne# 
political power, to keep up a coniia "" 
rivalry and con rest with the governtne 
the Regfent; you m'iII in effect creath 
Regents ; a Regent of administration i 
a Regent of opposition. (Hear ! heavf} 

I beg pardon; i mean no improper or of^ 
fensive mnnualion ; I feel all thatresfitct 
and leneration for her Majesty which are 
so justly due to hei exemplary character 
and conspicuous virtues; but 1 must stre- * 
nuously protest against the enactment of a 
bad taw, on the ch ince of its correctmn by 
a good queen. If the controul nnd patron¬ 
age of the Household be intrusted to any 
other hands than the Regent's, ti is not un¬ 
fair to conclude that this influence will be 
exercised in opposition to his measures 
and government. Now iP the council to 
be assigned to the Queen be not of the 
council of the Regent, it must be dear, 
that it will form a host independent of the 
Regent's government, ready to thwart all 
its measures, and adding to the strength of 
any opposition that may be formed against 
It. To the proposed plan, therefore, I 
most decidedly object for that reason ; 
but DO lew so for this other; that the com¬ 
plexion you will thus give to the^cbarac- 
ter of the Regent, and the impression it 
must oiafee upon the public mind, will 
have an injurious effect upon his future 
government, men by couiseof nature be 
will havh to father upon 

the throne. If/l)y iftu parsimonious re¬ 
striction of the royaT^rero^tives, you 
diw^le him from executing the duties of 
the executive with credit to himself or 
with beneRt to the public, you will in¬ 
duce the people to suppose, that, as you 
suspect he would tiot be a good Regent, 
he must m&e a bad Kug* Is this then 
the treatment, which the Regent is iniitled 
to expect at our hands? Does it become 
parliament to nddress the Regent in this 
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1atigii«(^ i <« We gite yi6ii jdief^gilfve 

of making war or p«a«« > wc invein you perity of bU frill 

with authority to dispensU jnetiice to the AbaiMl<iiicft$iluty;4f ililteiNlifblbertotbe 
subjects of this realm; we intrust to ymr identity of the King’s {{oiMneU tJign to 
every power of tbe execultve,, which in the competency of his government; nodi 
Us exert we render your governmont if such a mistaken view of what we^owml 

unpopular or odious $ but wo do not think to our Soveieign and our country sbali ilt* 
proper to invest you with any of the gra- flueitce*^ dension of this night, the Mina¬ 
cious and conciliatory prerogauves of the narch wiU c^wtainly on his recovery |Sm 
crown, aiiJ moreover set up a new politi- fatoiself surrounded by his obi douesliinb 
cal power jii tbo state to thwart and op- and possibly by the misfortunos of btf 
pose all your measures, and therefore we conntry. 

call u|nui you to take the administration of The Matter tf RtAk obseived, tbat 
the goveniinentwith such mutilated pow- on a question of such complicated interest 
ers upon yourself, and to exert your best and great importance, as that of aupply mg 
encr^es for the benefit and intereste of a temporary defect in the functions of the 
the country,” If parliament coqld act in executive, it was not only natural ibm 
this manner, it would fedoce the country they should not be all agreed, but impos- 
to the distressing and gloomy alternative sible, that great diveisity of opinion must 
of one king dwabled by infiimity, or aiio- not prevail. In order to meet the emer- 
thei king rendered odious by the efiect of gency, to whic (4 the country was npw ifim 
those restrictions. duced, it was the duty of pArliament in Hie 

For myself I feel no ob|ection to the in- fir^t instance to inquire, whether they 
Production of the King’s name upon this should look to the theory and principles of 
occasion; it m actually impossible to our goveinment for the rule of their 
avoid it We are cal led* upon to supply conduct, or direct their attention to 
a deficiency created by hiB infirmity, and those precedents, which the Instory 
cannot possibly discuss the means of that government would furnish as analo- 
doing that without referring to the cause, gous and applicable to such emeigencies 
1 am as well disposed as any hon. member as the present. For his own part he*waa 
to pay every deference to the feelings of not disposed to value precedents upon any 
hts Majesty, but what are the feelings principle of proportion to their antiquity, 
wi'ich the provisions of this BiU and the or from any blind credulity in the superior 
arguments of the right hon. gentlemen wisdom of former ages. But when he 
opposite aset ibe to him ^ Are they not found a precedent in existence, not odly 
feelings derogatory from bis known cha* analogous in all its circumstances, but ap- 
racter, and disgraceful to one in hts ex- plicable in its general prmciple and chUr 
alted station ? Thus the sacred name of ract^r, he could not easily be brought to 
the King has been ire<ited with disiespect abandon the course it pointed out. A sort 
and HisuU—by imputing to him anxieties of light was derived Irom tbe experienco 
not for the public welfare but for his indi- and example of such a precedent on par- 
vidual gratification—by repiesetiting him ticolar occasions of difficulty and embar- 
as awaking from what has been called rassment, whtoh was calculated to remove 1 
the trance of reason” as inquisitive, not in some measure that difficulty and ob*^ 
as to the situation of Europe but as to tbe scurifiy, which always attend cases where 
state of bis Household—not as to the fate men were left to the mere assistance of 
of England but as to the cimdition of bis their own reason, and exposed to tbe ii^- ^ 
establishment—•alive rath|4 to the nomi- iloence of their passions. Principles whufi| 
nation of bis servaq^^btii^to the caia- once established ought not to be basfily 
nifties of Ins couiig^t-aM demanding itot obliterated. Had usiniateKS come down to 
an account of hh^iiiisters’ measures but tbe House with a proposition, formid Witii« 
a list ef his HodMold domestics. Thus, out any reference to the course pursued In 
not content w ith calumniating the Sove- ^ former emergencies of the same nntare, it 
reign's mind by supposing it filled with would have been incumbent on them not 
such unroyal notions, the right hon. gen- only to shew tbe propriety pod expedieney 
tlemen wish to make the very contempti- ^ of their meoidre, but to shew oIm in whiut 
ble feelings they impute to his Majesty,. it differed from, and was superior to, smih 
the ground of our legislation. They first [ as had been adopted before. Wbat a se* 
•brand their King m unroyal, and then nous responsibility would they not then 
prove tfaemselvas nnoonsttiutional^ The! nave incurred. Precedent ought then, in 

1 . 
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Mtfm) seme, to be tbe b^sn bf sny 
preposition that shouM have been sob* 
li^d. Tlie precedent of 17S6. to which 
present proceedtiiff wsi particolariy 
Inferred, had been faiiTy treated by oni v 
, one right boo. genW His ri^t hon. friend» 
(Mr. Canoing) who bad displayed on this 
oaestion all that'ability, iogeouity, and 
elf^oeiice, which so eminently distin- 
gni^ed him* had alone* of all those who 
^posed the proposition of bis right hon. 
finend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
taken a jtMt view of the precedent upon 
which his right hon. friend had founded 
hts jpropoBttioB. His right hon. friend, 
srUwttg to get rid of the precedent of 1788, 
lairly stated bis reasons, without attacking; 
' as others had done, the principles and con^ 
duct of those, who had established il. Thb 
mode of discussing the question he con-^ 
ceired much preferable tq,that, which was 
founded on abuse of ministers, and as¬ 
cribed to them improper motires. He cer* 
^tainly for one entertained a great venera¬ 
tion for the illustrious person who con¬ 
ducted the great measure of 1786, and 
could not believe that be deliberately 
would ever have proposed, that the House 
should do what was not perfectly conso- 
^jiant to the constitution. He regarded the 
precedent of that period as perfect and de- 
cisivoi for although it had not passed 
through all the forms in the other House, 
there was sufficient evidence to deroon- 


atmte that the only cause of that was his 
Majesty^s recovery. Objections equally 
valid might be raised against other prece* 
denu to which constant and undoubted re¬ 
ference was regularly made. As far m he 
could be iufLuenced by considerations of 
sespect and attachment to the persons who 
framed the proceedings of 1788, he set a 


very high value on that precedent. He 
kfek the highest admiration for the virtues 
sufo talepti of those penonf, though he 
must allow tbat neither they nor any cre¬ 
ated being could be superior to the lot of 
error. To assert the contrary would be to 
make them more than men; but he was 
confident, that, if they had fallen into 
error it most have been unintentionally. 
3hlt whatever other error might he laid to 
Aa^harge of the proposers of the pro- 
|||niigs in 1788, he did not think the 
|KmP m wishing to preserve ibeir own in- 
Buegha mi offices could be with any co- 
feur of juM^ charged upon them. 

In exaimmg me precedent of 1788, 
gtntlemen flfeit pei^ive that, though the 
AamactaMi wm VMmlly unfinished, yH 


the bill hid not undergone any material 
alterations in the House pf Lords, to aflect 
its principle. If the necessity, therefore, 
for the measure, had unfortunately conti¬ 
nued, tlmre was sufficient evidence to war¬ 
rant a presumption, that in principle at 
least it would have been carried into ef¬ 
fect, and with sneh a presumption m its 
sepport, the House was bound to consider 
the precedent as complete. In the case of 
the kevolutioD the intention and principles* 
upon which parliament acted, were niUy 
and explicitly declared, so tbat if any 
milar emerg^y had arisen for supplying 
the vacancy of tba throne, ttiey sboulo 
have been relieved from the neeesiity of 
ansvQrring the theoretical arguments used 
now, by the practical illosiration which 
then would have been evident. However, 
as the present emergency was not similar, 
it was unnecessary to recur to the Bevolu- 
rion. They had, m.ihe present case, only 
to provide for the temporary supply of the 
• ro^l functions, and in the prec^ent of 
17.88 could find the only analogous case. 
By that precedent, therefore) he must con¬ 
tend, they ought to regulate their proceed*^ 
ings, and it was incumbent on those, who 
denied this position, to shew, either that 
the precedent itself was wrong, or tbat 
tliey were not now in a condition to follow 
It. For his own part be had conceived 
that this question had been completely ex¬ 
hausted in 1785, hot a principle of a very 
novel nature had been lately iotroduced 
by an hon. and learned gent. (Mr. Leach) 
which gave a new aspect and turn to the 
subject. What would have been the ex¬ 
pression of that eminent person, (Mr. Fox's) 
surprize, who contended for the right m 
the two Houses to adjudicate the claim of 
the Prince, had he heard what bad been 
lately advanced. It was now made a 
question, not whether the House was com¬ 
petent to confer all the prerogatives, but 
whether it could withhold any branch of 
the preroMiM under the present circum¬ 
stances. it had likewise been contended 
that the Reg^&s^thority must legally 
be co-equaf toltfiS^^ing’s —a position 
which he could not a!wowledge as war¬ 
ranted by, or conformable to, aoy.of the 
inferences that could be drawn from the 
pcacticeof our ancestors. The rale hither¬ 
to observed, had been to suit the provision 
to the exigency, and it had never been 
before beid> that any righu were unconitt- 
tutionally either assumed or abridged in so 
doing. The new doctrine, however, went 
fociher than that in 1785, which had been 





gmraUy coaridered to go farenougb.aiid 
allowed to the two Houses nothing more 
than the power of designating the Kegent, 
wit^t any capacity of appointing or re>* 
straining him. It made it impossible to 
consider the question in the view of expe¬ 
diency* Yet expediency was a principle 
on which he conceived the decision of the 
House ought to be placed* He would 
grant no more tlian it should appear to him 
expedient to grant. The House were 
bound to act, in case of exigency, certainly 
according to the best of their disoretion.— 
The question of competency and of incom- 
petency, toe the reasons he had stated, 
yery naturally abridged the powers of the 
House on the question of right. Wha^was 
the present proposition ? It alldwed that 
t|;ie person possessing the prerogatives was 
entitled to retain them; consequently the 
House had no i ight to deliberate upon it. 

The cases of a King and of a llegent 
were intirely different, The law and the 
constitution pointed out what a King should 
be in respect to pbwer^ beyond that the 
House could not go. It did not belong to 
them to say what the Kingly functions 
are. So it was at the period of the Revolu¬ 
tion, when parliament declared that the 
Prince and Princess of Orange should be 
King and Queen; the parliament then did 
not attempt to define what the rights of the 
monarch should be—the law had settled 
that point. Before gentlemen could con¬ 
tend that it was necessary to vest powers 
in the Regent, they should show that the 
office was ascertained, fixed or defined. 
Unless they could, there w^as an end of the 
argumenr.* The office of Regent never 
originally had existence in this country; 
it was borrowed from France and from 
Scotland. In Lngland the absence of the 
executive authority was supplied by Pro¬ 
tectors. In the infancy ot one of toe pio- 
narebs (Richard IL) the Regency wascoip- 
osed (rf a council, the Protector being the 
ead of that counci I. It must be clear, there¬ 
fore, that the definition of office of Pro¬ 

tector was better oacer^Ked than that of 
Regent. Indeed so l]tl1e was the latter of¬ 
fice known, that iq fhe 6th of Henry the 
sixth, Humphrey; Duke of Gloucester, sent 
to the House to know what his functions 
were. The House of Lords in answer re¬ 
plied, that they knew of iione,'^ and yet 
he was appointed hy act of parliament. 
The precedents which had been adduced 
in support of the grant of full powers to 
the Regent were pot founded on any rule 
of law, so that parliament could interfere. 
you xviir. 


They potoestod merely h discretionary 
power, and nothing but the necessity of 
the case could aumorise the use of that 
discretion. If his Mfijesty should recover 
TO eight days, there couhl be no difficulty 
in dropping the proceedings which woiw • 
be no longer necessary. The two Housjto 
of Parliament had already concurred hi 
two adjournments, while the royal func^ 
tions were suspended, and even if any in* 
convenience had resulted to the pubbg 
service, from these fuDCtions having, been 
suffered to remain dormant so long, such ^ 
inconvenience was not equivalent to that 
which might have resulted from the adop¬ 
tion of premature proceedings. Notlnng 
but a sense of what they owed the counn 
try should make tfaeea act at all; and if it 
could be clearly shewn, that the public was 
not directly interested in the immediate 
exercise or any particular prerogatwe of 
the orown under the present circumstances» 
such prerogaiive might without detriment 
or danger be sufiered to remain for a time ' 
dormant. 

Having said thus much upon this point, 
he came next to consider the various pre- 
cedents of a remote as well a# of a later 
period, which had been referred to, and 
so jmamly relied on by the boa. and learn* 
ed gent, opposite (Mr. Leach) < n a former 
night. The former, those of Philip and 
Mary, and of the act of succession in the 
reign of Queen Anne, could not be brought 
to bear on the question then under cpn* 
Bideratton. It would be needless for him 
therefore to take up the time of the Houst 
by commenting upon them. But the lat# 
ter precedents^ those of 1751 and 1765, in 
the reign of George the {2nd and of his 
present Majesty, negatived directly the 
argument founded upon them by his hoii. 
and learned friend (IMr. Leach) because t 
neither was a case of unrestricted Regen* * 
cy. Indeed the restrictions then imposed^ 
were evidently calculated to enfeeble sum * 
cripple the government, and to such rort 
strictions, be should not be disposed tea 
agree. Theie was no comparison, thei^ 
rore> between the cases; me Regent iftv 
pointed under those acts had hardly «ny 
of the functions of royalty, while the 
royal person, the object of the present 
measure, bad the whole but two.-^The 
councilor Regency, under those acts, bora 
^o resemblance to the* council of the 6lh 
of Henry ifaesixth. The acts of tUlyM 
1765 contained no sudi provisions as wem 
brought forward in this measure.; for* it 
u%s provided that the Regent may act like- 
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« MSngi but with certain estcaptionc, limi* 
tMjuos, and restnctiaii& These words 
hWerer were ({uarrelled with« and it had 
fifteen contended that this was a species of 
Incongruity though copied from the for¬ 
mer act of parliament. Our Regent has 
the power of appointing ministers, but in 
1751 and I7d5, the Regent had no such 
power, and by the act of George the se¬ 
cond, seren out of ten of the Regent’s of¬ 
ficers of stale were to be ministers of the 
King, and could only be dismissed by a 
^majority of the council.-^—This was put¬ 
ting monarchy itjself in abeyance. By the 
gets of 1751 and 1765> and also in that of 
Queen Anne, the Regent could not with- 
Imld his assent from acts of parliament. 
Jl%e prerogative when thus fettered must 
Aave been extremely weak, and wholly 
inefficient to the purposes of a vigorous 
/ipsvernment.—^The quanpim of powder de^ 
fiended upon the degree of expediency, as 
ao: whether it should be given, or be with¬ 
held. It appeared to him that there was 
more objection to granting than to with¬ 
holding the whole powers of the functions 
jsif the government. Shew there is a 
^power necessary, and it ought to be given, 
point out the danger of its being abused, 
aiid it ought to be withheld. Frma Jack 
it. appeared that the. powers of sovereignty 
are not more than are sufficient for the go- 
▼erument of the country; and if that be 
admitted, it is incumbent on whose who 
jnmntain it to shew why certain functions 
are withheld. It was not bis opinion that 
j miy should be withheld from an apprefaen- 
sion, that, if given, they might be used to 
IHmvent the King from resuming his autho¬ 
rity ; but that from the manner in ivliich 
^Ibey might possibly be exercised, they 
should tend to .embarrass his government 
: after his resumption. It was tlieir duty to 
restrict the Regent, that the King may not 
be restpeted. It would be idle to appoint 
a Regent, and not limit him. In the case 
ef a King there was a security agatn^ the 
abuse of power, which cannot exist in the 
ease of a Regent.—The eovemment of a 
King is for life; nor can he be tempted to 
abuse his power, from any consideration 
.l^ his interest being different at one time 
\Jst6m another. The King can never wish 
10 . WMken his power, because he bolds it 
, ; But a Regent may soon be re- 

. dueiod'^tbe rank of a subject, and, there- 
fim, may use the powers with which he 
^ may be mmited, so as to strengthen his 
lown means of opposing the government 
f#lil vimuld sopeiiede bhn. Tbs danger'to 


beapprehended was imthatrespecU Why 
‘ was it judg^ expedient to repose greater 
confidence in the Prince of Wales man in 
any other Regent ? He did not mean to 
make this observation in an invidious way, 
for no man who knew his Royal Highhess 
would suspect that the confidence reposed 
would be abused. But it was a fair ground 
of objection for granting unlimited powers 
to a Regent, generally because it was im¬ 
possible that the nation could have that se¬ 
curity from a Regent as they would have 
from a King, the Regent being only a 
tempoiary possessor, and the monarch 
holaing the office for life. A King never 
could designedly make any provision at 
the end of his government for enfeebling it. 
The contrary might be the case with a 
Regent; though be was perfectly ready 
to allow, that there was a most material 
distinction to be made between a Regent 
being the heir apparent to the crown, and 
a Regent wlto had no chance whatever of 
succeeding to the crowm. In the former 
case the argument for limitations ivas 
greatly weakened; but in all discussions 
upon this subject, their views ought to be 
guided by general principles alone. The 
character or personal qualities of the in¬ 
dividual to be appointed Regent should 
have no influence upon their deliberations. 
These argumexUs would apply generally, 
and not with reference to any Prince of 
Wales. It w^as an upftiir suggestion to say, 
that those who supported and proposed the 
restriction, were disposed to study how to 
give insults to the Prince of Wales. W’as 
he to be supposed less aitaclied to that 
royal person, ivho, he was ready to admit, 
tvas eminently qualified for the Regency, 
because he stated his opinion that it would 
be inexpedient to vest in him for the pre¬ 
sent too much of the royal authority ? So 
high was the opinion which be entertained 
of that royal person, that he was convinced 
his royal highness w ould not think the 
worse of any. person for having delivered 
his sentiments^ upon the question freely 
and without res3Pf<^ and though his opi¬ 
nion might teira to pfovide for a diminu¬ 
tion of his own persoKgt powers, nothing 
personally offensive could be supposed to 
be intended. 

He was aware that it might be asked 
bow ho could reconcile it to himself to 
consent to an unrestricted Regency at the 
end of a year, and contend for the limita¬ 
tions in the pre^nt instance ? To this he 
should answer, that at the end of that pe¬ 
riod, there would be a combined rea^A 
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for conrerring upon the Regent all the discfaargeof what they conceive to be tbisie* 
powers of the govetnment-^-from the d'an- duty, that man would not be a* fit person 
^rof their abuse beiue diminished and to be Regent. (Hear! hear!) But when 
from the inconvenience from their suspen* the right hon. and learned gent paya thisv 
sion being augmented. Supposing that just compliment to the Prince cif Wides/l 
the illness of his Majesty should continue, must beg leave to pay a similar compile 
the restrictions should then be disconti« ment to the King. 1 say, then, thi^ U 
nued.' It might so happen that the reco- gross abuse—a foul calumny iti any fp^« 
very, from the long duration of the ma- son to suppose, that the King, on hia recoi 
kdy, might be doubtful. Besides, it would very from his malady, will or can think'of 
be the interest of the Regent to act as if catechising the members of this or of tiik, 
be were the sovereign—he would in fact other House of Parliament for what they 
have no interest distinct from that of the may, in the execution of their duty, thinks 
sovereign, and Consequently no danger it right to say or to do on the present oc^ 
could be apprehended upon the whole, casion. I am convinced that his Majesty, 
The right hon. and learned gent, contend- whenever it shall please Providence to ft* 
ed, therefore, that he was justified in*sup- store him to health, will furnish fresh 
porting the precedent of 1788 for the rea- proofs of his paternal solicitude for the 
sons stated, and should give his vote for welfare and happiness Of his people, and 
the Resolutions as they now stood. [Loud consider only the efficiency of the mea* 
cries of hear! hear!] ' sures we shall eadopt in the existing exi* 

Mr. then rose and spoke to (he gency, without any reference whatever to 

following effect:— 1 entirely agree. Sir, the freedom with which we feel it our 
with those members, who have by their duty to discuss them: 
cheers marked their approbation of the Having now heard the speech of the 
speech of the right hon. and learned gent., right hon. and learned gent., I think I 
who has favoured us with the result of his may well suppose, that the House ham 
profound learning and deep research in heard all that in law or in argument esan 
the elaborate argument we have just heard be possibly urged in support of the mea* 
upon the law of the case under considera- sure proposed for our adoption. When 
tion; and should not have ventured to follow the learned gent, behind me (Mr. Leach) 
that riglit hon. learned gent, in the delivered on a former night the very able 
debate, if technical subtleties and legal speech, which has been so justly said to 
information were at all necessary for the be unanswered, and for this obvious rew- 
discussioii of the present question. It ap- son, because it is unanswerable, no onauC 
pears to me clear, that this is a question, the learnedgenllemenoppositedaredtorUi*. 
which requires only a general knowledge ply—they sal in a deathlike silence anda 
o^the principles and practice of the con- " dread repose.” Now, however, thattbe 
stitution, and some particular acquaint-' righthon. and learned gent, has at'lengtb 
ance, perhaps, with the circumstances, after adecent pause come forward,! presuiUe 
ubich took place during the period of we may safely conclude that we have heard 
1788, in order to enable any hon. member from the mouth of that organ all Ure aV* 
to come to a sound and a just decision guments, that can be urged against that 
upon it. I trust, therefore, when I have abl<*, profound, and unanswerable speech, 
declared this to be the conviction of my We have beard a great deal, Sir, in 
mind, that it will not be considered pre- the course of these discussions of the nh- 
suniptuousin me to rise affyrthe hon. and cessiiy. that we should, in the measures 
learned gent, and offer to the House my now to be adopted, follow implicitly lha 
sentiments upon the quj^tion now before precedent of • 1788. We have been sol4» 
us. I most heartilytcondlir with the right too, in (he language of praise and uh- 
bon. and learned gent, in the opinion, that qualified panegyric^^ of the great talenii, 
the Prince ot Wales will not think the the conspicuous virtues, and the eminent 
worse of any hon. member for delivering abilities of those, who had the'merit of 
his real sentiments in this House upon the having proposed and prosecuted the mea- 
present question. I am sure that, when sures adopted at that period. But, whilst 
he attributes that feeling to his royal high- the right hon. gentlemen opposite dwell 
ness, he does him Jjiut justice.—I slmll go with such emphasis upon inis tbemo of 
farther, however, and say, that, it any their adniiration, it is but fair for them 
man could take umbrage at what may be Jo allow us, who differ from them opoa 
uttcicd by members ot this House in the these topics, to bestow with e^uat'woceriljr 
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less zeal the tobute 'of our ap- 
plaiise upon those, who opposed the men- 
wmn of 1788 ;. it is but justice in them to 
edmic, that those who opposed, were ac¬ 
tuated by as fair and holiest and honourable 
motires as those, who either proposed or 
supported those measures. So far, there¬ 
fore, as authority, derived from the per¬ 
sonal character or constitutional know¬ 
ledge of the individuals concerned in the 


parliamentary proceedings of that period, 
can be brought to bear upon the question 
now at issue, I must contend, that we stand 
on as high gcound as the right hon. gen- 
^emen opposite, and can appeal with no 
less confidence, 1 think with more advan¬ 
tage to the opinions and votes of those 
disunguished patriots and statesmen who 
ranged themselves against the precedent of 
* that day. In their zeal, however, to 
exalt the precedent of /7H8, the right 
bon. gentlemen would have us over¬ 
look altogether that great landmark of 
cur rights and of the conititution, the 
Revolution of 1688. The circumstances 
under which the Revolution took place 
have, it is said, no resemblance, and 
consequently the precedent of that great 
and glorious event has no reference 
or application, to the situation and circum- 
etances of the present period. The lion, 
gentlemen opposite argue that, at the Re¬ 
volution, the country was without a mo¬ 
narch, and that the right and the duty to 
supply that deficiency had then constitu- 
itonally devolved upon the Convention. 
JBut say they, the case is now diffisrent ^ 
we have a living Monarch—there is no 
vacancy of the throne to be filled up—but 
u ihe King, unfortunately for the country, 
is for the present by his 'malady rendered 
incapable of personally exercising his 
iroyal functions, all that the two Houses 
are bound to do, is to make adequate pro- 
risien for the performance of the regal 
' fonccions, doring the temporary incapa¬ 
city of the Sovereign. .In support of this 
reasoiiing gentlemen add, that at the Re¬ 
volution the members of the Convention 
were at liberty to consider whether it 
. might not be better to abolish the mo¬ 
narchy altogether, a privilege and a power 
could not be assumed by parlia- 
f|j|||B^n this instance. 1 am very ready 
that the Convention might have 
jbid thgilbey had power to consider of the 
^^wbsoJute abolition of monarchy, but they 
^ iiigbt also have thought it to be within 
^eir discretion Trfaether they should 
^ thing at all. (Hear 1 hear 1} But is it 


that you have been doing ? What the Con¬ 
vention with the power of accomplishing 
never thought of, you without occasion or 
necessity are actually now doing. You 
are in truth, and have all along been doing 
nothing of W'hat you ought to do, and 
on the contrary are doiiif every thing 
that you ought not to do. You are, 
in fact, doing every thing in your 
power completely to abolish the mo¬ 
narchy. 

I applaud the motives' by which the 
gentlemen opposite profess to be actuated 
on this occasion. I respect the wishes, 
that we should most studiously avoid doing 
any acts which might have a tendency to 
obstruct or retard the happy event of the 
King's recovery. I do nor, however, in 
doing justice to their feelings, believe 
tjjiat any measures, which this House in 
tts wisdom may think it right to adopt in 
the present emergency, will have any 
such tendency. 1 must ^lontend, that to 
express such an opinion in this House for 
the purpose of influencing its decision, is 
highly improper and unparliamentary. 1 
may then well ask those hon. gentlemen 
who make ose of such disorderly allusions, 
why will you force me to do that, which 
you have no right to compel or expect me 
to do, from ideal motives of delicacy to¬ 
wards the Sovereign, and which, were we 
to suppose them well grounded, woohi 
amount to the most severe censure upon 
the head and heart of bis Majesty. 

But, Shr, we are told by the hon. and 
learned gent, opposite that the emergency 
of 1788 was exactly similar to that, in 
which we are now unfortunately situa¬ 
ted. This I must beg leave to deny 
—the two cases are widely diti'erent-1 
insomuch that, it is my firm conviction that 
if the great leader, who carried through 
the measures of 1788, were now alive, so 
far from proposing, he would actually 
vote against, the ^strictions, which in 
the former in(Siance he thought it right to 
impose, (Hear ! hear !)^ne of the learned 
gentlemen oppwle, but I must beg par¬ 
don for employing •this ^pellation, as 
they seem to disdain the title of learned, 
and are more anxious to lie considered, as 
ministers than as lawyers—one of these 
learned gentlemen, (Mr. Secretary Ry¬ 
der) has thought proper to prop up his 
case, by quoting a book written by a 
noble friend of mine, n^w a member of the 
other House, though on the farmer occa¬ 
sion a member of this House. But I deny 
that the book of my noble friend has been 
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Jairly cited—1 deny tliat he ever wrote feelingeof the times. If a bill had beett 
^uch a book as that imputed to him, or thea bjrought in true to the principle of 
containing arguments such as those quoted that assertion, the preamble mustjieccssa- 
from it by the learned gentleman. Little rily have run thus, “ Whereas every sob* 
did my noble friend (lord Grenville) think ject of this realm has as much right to 
when writing his book in I788j that it was be Regent as the Prince of Wales, be it 
'to be quoted in such a manner and for therefore enacted, Ac.” 
such a purpose in 1811. In fact, the I need say nothing now of the gross 
whole arguments of all the right hon. abuse, which was in every way heaped 
and learned gentlemen opposite, may upon the Prince of Wales throughout the 
be briefly summed up, the precedent whole of that disgraceful transaction, Oi: 
of 1788—the whole precedent of 1788— of the indecent and undisguised provoca- 
and nothing but the precedent of 178S. tions which he had uniformly received. 
The whole burden of the song amounts to The House must have in its recollection 
that and no more. 1 do not mean to cast the manner in which that illustrious person 
any reflection upon the conduct or memory had been olfensively held up to tbe nation 
-of the great profioser of that precedent, | as a person not fit to be trusted. It was 
for X will allow he was a great man ; but { even, then, not insinuated but asserted, 
without intending any disrespect towards j that he was at the head of a faction, 
him, 1 may venture to say, that if ever and motives were most unblushingly 
there was any precedent on your journals, , cribed to hin^of a base, illiberal, and 
which disgraced this House, itisthatpre- ungenerous nature. From all these cifv 
cedent, (hear ! hoar ! hear!) This is not cumstances, and many more whichconid 
a time for empty compliment or cautious be mentioned, I am clearly of opinioti 
management of terms—the emergency is that the precedent of 1788 in no degree 
urgent, and it is our duty to speak out. applies to the present emergency. But 
1 say then, Sir, that this precedent is a laying aside every other consideration, 
disgrace to oui journals ; it was established there is in the bill itself fully enough to 
in a period of violent parly feuds and po- shew that no reliance ought to be placed 
litical animosities, it was discussed in ail upon it. The bill of that period is an 
its stages with an intemperance and beat insult upon the understanding of the 
which far exceeded the factious violence House—there is not a word of truth, in it 
of fornif r periods, nor were the heat and from the beginning to the end—it is all an 
violence confined to either side of the imposition—a fraud, a humbug. 1 had 
House ; they were equally manifested by the honour, or rather the dishonour of 
both sides, so that the ii(ne.«i, and the cir- being appointed a member of the com* 
euiustancos of these shameful proceedings mittee to search for precedents on that oc* 
are not fit to be now referred to or re* casion, of which the hon. representative 
inembeared, if I wished to illustrate the of Yorkshire was also a member, and I 
improper length to which the heat, and believe, we are the only two now living, 
intemperate violence of that period were who served upon that Committee, 'at least 
carried, 1 need only bring to the recoU the only members of it who attended the 
lection of tbe House the language which Committee recently appointed for the 
was used by Mr. Burke in his place on same purpose. The only cases we could 
tliat occasion—language, which roust be find in print, were tbe precedents of the 
fresh in the recollection of members, but Restoration, and the Revolution. Weeii- 
what it is not now my intention to insult tered onour duty onthelOthofDecembor^ 
the House by repealing. Sqi^ne opinion and made oof report on the 12th, having 
may be formed by.tlios^ who are not fa- terminated our labours in two days. We 
miliar with the proceeomgs of that day, met, no. doubt, many precedents op the 
of the excess to which intemperance and journals, in bad Latin and bad French, 
indecency of language was carried, when but none stimlar or analogous, but the 
1 state that a right bun. gent, a member of two great cases I^^have just mentioned, 
this House (Mr. Pitt) had the hardihood and having reported , these precedents 
to up^Q his place and assert ** that without lengthened iM^itto.the House, 
the Prinee of Wales had no more right to as they were to be found lit ^rge on the 
the Regency at that time than any 'other Journals, we added that we "discovered 
British subject.” The bare statement of none others applicable to that emergency, 
such a declaration is fully sufficient to ;po that if they wanted other precedents they 
demonstrate, the factious spirit and party must look for them themselves, (a laugh*) 
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the more I contemplate idl the 
^rcttmstances of the transaction in 17SS| 
tile more I feel inclined, I may add, bound 
to declare my utter disi^probation of 
tiie whole course and character of the pro- 
^ ceediogs then adopted* At that period 
we not only violatetl the constitution, but 
so for as depended uponiis gave our sanc¬ 
tion to a measure, which had a direct ten¬ 
dency to overthrow. the monarchy ; for 
'We suffered a Bill to pass this House with 
this monstrous provision enacted in it. 
That the Regent should never create a 
peer during the whole period, however 
indefinite, of his Regency. By opera¬ 
tion of such a bill, if it had not fortunately 
been arrested in its progress by the happy 
recovery of his Majesty, the whole power 
ef the constitution would have been placed 
in the hands of the House of Lords ; and 
Mr. Pitt, who had himself^made, 1 believe 
100 of the peers of that day, would na¬ 
turally receive support from them, in re¬ 
turn, and consequently draw to himself 
all the unconstitutional power and pre¬ 
ponderance, which he proposed by such a 

F DvisioD to give to the House of Lords. 

not this a notorious, a disgraceful in- 
•ti^ice of the party heat and factious in¬ 
temperance, and gross lust of power, 
which disgraced the proceedings of that 
period f But that is not all; here is ano¬ 
ther instance equally* unconstitutional and 
factious. The Queen was to have a coun¬ 
cil to consist of eight persons to assist in 
the care and custody of his Majesty’s per¬ 
son, and the four persons named of this 
council in the bill were John, lord arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury; Edward, lord Thur- 
hwr ; William, lord archbishop of York, 
and Lloyd, lord Kenyon, to whom were to 
be added four ofiicersof the Household. 
One would have thought, that if either of 
the fi>ur persons expressly named in the 
bill were to die, the person whom the 
Prince might think it right to appoint as 
his successor, should in virtue of his of¬ 
fice become also one of the Queen’s coun¬ 
cil. But no such rhiiig. The Queen, 
and the Queen only, was to have the no¬ 
mination, upon every such vacancy, of the 
ilKmhers of her council. Why, Sir, it 
Wo y| j | ub e endless to go through all the 
OmB and monetrouB violations of the fun- 
JBI^tital principles of the constitution 
lihicii were embodied and enacted in this 
^bili i it is difficult’ to decide, whether its 
jlilrlngemeixU ppim the constitution or the 
hliSecency of the insults it contained to- 
uie Hlustrioos person, who was to be 


Regent, were more reprehensible; lAe 
whole bill was made up of one uniform 
tissue of provisions designed by its framers 
to disgrace the Prince of Wales and to 
vilify and degrade him in the eyes of the 
nation (Hear! hear!) What, lask, was 
the obvious import of the Restrictions, 
that persons appointed by the Regent to 
the oiiicial situations of the counsellors to 
the Queen designated by name in the bill, 
should not also succeed as counsellors to 
her Majesty ? Does it not speak intelligibly 
its meaning ? What does it say but, We 
know that you will appoint, in case of va¬ 
cancies, unfit and ana improper persons to 
succeed to the offices of archbishops of 
York* or Canterbury, of lord chancellor 
and lord chief justice of the King’s Bench ? 
We shall therefore provide, that, though 
jmu may by such appointment d^rade 
mese high offices, the council of the Queen 
shall not be composed of persons unfit to 
be placed in that important and delicate 
trust.” The whole was the offspring of 
political intrigue and party feeling, and it 
is only necessary to read any one of the 
provisions of that fiunous bill to be con¬ 
vinced of the factious rancour and animo¬ 
sity which governed all parties during 
the proceeding of that period. 

It is attempted, 1 perceive, to establish 
the authority of this precedent, or rather 
no precedent, of 178S, under the sanction 
of his Majesty’s approbation subsequentlv 
expressed on his restoration to the full 
I possession of his faculties and to his throne 
in the year 1789. Let us then examine 
the strength of this position. Let us just 
consider how far the expression of such ap¬ 
probation can have the effect by direct or 
retrospective operation, of giving to the 
proceedings the force and authority of a 
precedent. The speech conveying that 
approbation of his Majesty was either the 
speech of his ministers, or declared the in¬ 
dividual and p^ersonal opinion of his Ma¬ 
jesty. If it cofiveyed only the personal 
sentiments of his Majesty, it is, 1 must con¬ 
tend, most uncowtitutfonal in any man to 
quote it in this House ^ and if on the other 
hand it is to be considered as the speech of 
the ministers, what construction or inter¬ 
pretation can it bear, but that it was a de¬ 
claration of their own approval of their 
own acts (Hear! besH) 1 feel it more 
particularly necessary to advert to this 
point because I find It to be that upon 
which the right hon. gent* opposite (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) has laid his 
main stress Answer to thePrmeetcf 
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the Blood ; an Answer without any great 
characteristic ; onless one were to notice 
the little spirit of peevishness in which 
tt is dictated^ combined with the indecent 
attempt to divide the royal family* at the 
same moment when he and bis col¬ 
leagues were meditating a division of the 
royal authority. But to recur to the pro¬ 
ceedings of 1788-9 : the hon. member for 
Yorkshire (Mr. Wilberforce) has thought 
proper to assert/that, however parties may 
havatdidered on that occasion as to the 
means of accomplishing their common ob¬ 
ject* it was his conviction* and he was sure 
the conviction of all those who supported 
the proceedings of that time* that their 
opponents were actuated by sincere mo¬ 
tives of loyalty and duty* though in the 
unbiassed exercise of their own judgments 
they could not concur in their views ^r 
adopt their suggestions. Does that hon. 
member then not recollect the events* 
which succeeded the recovery of his Ma¬ 
jesty at that period ? Does he not recol¬ 
lect the dismissals* the exclusions* and re¬ 
movals* which with rancorous severity 
and unrelenting vengeance pursued the 
opposition of any individual in office who 
may have voted against the minister and 
according to his conscience on that great 
public question ? If the ministers and 
their supporters were disposed to give 
credit for sincerity to those who opposed 
them* why visit with such rigour what 
they themselves allowed to be a conscien¬ 
tious discharge of duty ? Do they mean* 
then* to attribute these instances of politi¬ 
cal persecution also to their Sovereign ? 
Will they dare to say* that that mild and 
paternal Sovereign* whose character has 
ever been so eminently conspicuous for 
piety and benignity* was on his restora¬ 
tion by the will of Heaven to his reason 
and his throne* not employed in ofiering up 
to his God his most grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments for his divine favours, but eager and 
anxious to furnish these vindictive proofs 
of displeasure with which the happy 
event of his recovery ^;was succeeded ? 
Such an imputation* if^ny man durst 
venture to throw it out* would be as false* 
as brutal and disloyal* and yet I must admit 
that* false* brutal and disloyal as it would 
be, it would rest upon the same ground as 
the argument that makes his Majesty re¬ 
sponsible for the speech of his ministers. 

; 1 do not* at present* feel it necessary to 
go nmre at large into the question under 
Oonaideration* having thus disposed of the 
pecedent of 1788 — indeed little else re¬ 


mains to be answered; for all the argu¬ 
ments which we have hitherto heard from 
the gentlemen opposite* refer intirely and 
exclusively to the proceedings.of 1788-9 ; 
they, are m fact only a renewal of the 
phantoms of lord Thurlow* supported by 
the'ghost of Mr* Pitt* (hear! hear!) When 
we come* however* to that stage of this 
proceeding* in which the authority of this 
House is* by a curious and unconstitutioa- 
al fiction* to be further sanctioned bythd 
application of the Great Seal* 1 shall then* 

I trust* be able to make one bold struggle 
on behalf of the constitution. 1 cannot 
omit noticing here* an observation* of ra¬ 
ther an extraordinary nature* which ffill 
from the noble lord under the gallery (lord 
Castlereagb) in explaining the view he 
entertained upon this subject. The noble 
lord has declared his readiness to entrust 
to the Regent the appointment to atl the 
great offices of the household* and yet by 
a versatility not-easy to be reconciled ta 
any notions of consistency or principle 
the noble lord thinks it highly proper* 
that the Regent should be restricted in the 
power of creating peers. It is for the, 
noble lord to explain this apparent contra¬ 
diction ; though it may reasocably be 
supposed that on this as on other occasions* 
the noble lord may wish to have two 
strings to his bow (hear ! hear!} Were I* 
saya the noble lord* appointed regent* 
(an event* by the by* not very probable* 
though the possibility of such an occaiv 
rence must no doubt have been first sug¬ 
gested by the remarkable declaration of 
Mr. Pitt in 1788* ** that the Prince has no 
better right to be Regent than any other 
subject”—a declaration* which* however* 
has not yet produced another candidate.) 
Were I* says the noble lord* the regent* 
or the minister of the regent* I should 
feel highly delighted at being incapaci¬ 
tated by parliament for the performance 
of any executive function* the exercise 
of which might possibly be productive of 
much discord and ill wul between me and 
the parliament. Now I wilt only ad^ in 
what poliiical school that noble lord bU 
been instructed ? Does he then know tte 
principle upon which this* his reasoniog* 
IS founded ? Is he aware of the extent* the 
monstrous extent to which that principlo 
and the argument derived from it may be 
pushed ? Why* Sir, the principle goes 
directly, and inevitably, if carried as far 
as in fair reasoning it may be carried* to 

K ! utter extinction* in the hands of the 
gent* of all and every of fUDctions 
• 1 
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ti.l^yagly office. How van we be sure 
t|^t tbe exercise of any other of the royal 
inactions may not have the effect appre* 
bended by the noble lord ? And then 
upon the noble lord’s principle, it would 
be an act of favour to the Regent, to take 
from him the trouble of attending to the 
interests pt religion, by appointing bishops 
or archbishops—to the interests ami securi¬ 
ty of the state, in the exercise of his 
judgment relative to the important ques¬ 
tions of peace or war, or to the interests 
of the army and navy by a vigilant con- 
trpul over the conduct of their respective 
commanders, and a liberal remuneration of 
great and splendid services; it would in 
fact be a most admirable contrivance of 
the noble lord to place his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales, during his regency, 
upon that noble lord’s own peculiar bed of 
roses, (a loud laugh.) ^ 

An observation. Sir, not quite so curious, 
hut fully as unconstitutional, has fallen 
from an hon. and learned gent, on the 
other side (Mr. Stephen) to which I beg to 
call the attention of the House in passing. 
That hon. and learned gent, has stated it 
to be his opinion, that the several suc¬ 
cessive contentions in which we have been 
in later times engaged, have so disgraced 
us in the estimation of the public, that if it 
were not for the personal virtues of the 
monarch upon tbe throne, the character 
of the nation must have irretrievably fallen 
togetiier with every thing venerable and 
sacred in the state. lam, indeed, most 
ready to acknowledge, and to acknow¬ 
ledge too w'ith pain, that public opinion 
neither strongly inclined^ nor partial to 
either side of this House, and I should consi¬ 
der this a most deplorable calamity, a crying 
grievance, if I could bring myself to look 
upon it as incapable of remedy. I should 
truly repine, and give up the situation of 
tbe country as desperate, if 1 did not feel, 
that the apathy and indifference of the 
public at large, towards public men, is 
justly to be ascribed to a very natural but 
still not irremediable cause ; to the non¬ 
performance of the great pledges so often 
and so solemnly made to the people ; to 
the temporary postponement of those 
plans pl^eform and improvement which 
tiiCiliS^^dges had induced them to expect, 
ate administration acted perhaps 
^ Jincansiderately, upon the conviction. 

^ lat the principles, which they constantly 
p^fessed—which they uniformly and stea- 
‘ e|ly maintained^ and which they were 
f1^ conscious that they not only chc-‘ 


risbed, but that. up change of 
stances could shake^ ful^ entitled tbm 
the confidence and support of the public* 
This was a conviction* which their own 
bosoms told them they had a right to en- . 
tertain, though unfortunately the circum* 
stances which, while they were in power^. 
interfered with the redemption of their 
pledges, and the accomplishment of thoaa 
measures which the public expected at 
their hands, but too effectually weakened ; 
the bonds of attachment, which encfejfrei^ 
them to the affection!^ of the great majority 
of the nation (loud cries of hear ! bear! 
hear ! from the ininislerial benches.) Tilt 
right hon. gentlemen opposite may, if they 
see fi^, indulge in all the exultation to 
be derived from their momentary security 
—from that miserable and degrading se- 
curiiy, which with no title to support, a 
confidence springing from themselves, has 
hitherto continued them in place, only 
because from the luineiuable diminution of* 
pubiic confidence in public men, there 
has not yet been an animated cry raised 
and re-echoed throughout the nation for 
the rccal and rc-cstablishmeiU of their 
predecessors in the administration of pub¬ 
lic affairs. I repeal that the late adminis¬ 
tration acted upon thp conviction of haw 
ing dcseived, and continued to enjoy 
the support of the country, and, if they 
did not at once proceed to the adoption of 
the great public measures which they 
had so uniformly and zealously represent* 
ed as essentia] to the best inUTe.sts of the 
state, that it was not because their opi¬ 
nion respecting those measures had under¬ 
gone any change, but berau-e th‘'ir cha¬ 
racters and ihcir known principles were, 
they thought, suffitient fully lo secure 
them from even a shadorv of suspicion of 
apostacy, even during the teniporary sus¬ 
pension of their patriotic efforts in the 
cause of amelioration and reform. The right 
hon. gentlemen on tbe contrary, whom I 
now see before toc, aic .so conscious of tht 
want of any such claim to public confi¬ 
dence and support, either fp‘»ra constitu¬ 
tional principles,,'hr inriividua* or collec¬ 
tive talent, that I must do them the justice 
to admit, that they have hod the modesty 
to abslaiti from the assump^an or a.sserMOti 
of any such ground of preference in their 
favour. 

However, Sir, to revert from thia di¬ 
gression to the observation of the hon,« 
and learned gent, opposite, (Mr. Stephep).* 

1 have no hesitation to f>ronoiince it po 
less disorderly than unconstiiotionalt Tins 
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n^rmlpi this h^sam ^en he mftke^ half 

aM |feiiitnir''iii bigSty and ai dincdrcrly at a century the test liit^eoiiiKleuce in tha 
atiy ni«n**!Siig 'jpeiacm^ feelinga and itidi<^ goverhinent of a Sovereign. In truths the 
irldhH opidionsj { Value and retpect—but 8co|Uam! tendency and end of ihost* 
fnUr any honr. inemb6r*to attempt to make arguments appear to me to be tu prove 
them the great link and bond which con- of what little value or necestity thij, 
neeta, aod holds together the various kingly office is. It however;^ said in 
of the legislature, is to libel defence of these Restrictions that they 
mb the sovereign and the constitution* must eKpire within a year. Is tfait«T 
V^n gentlemen indulge in such allu- Will ask, the intention of the right bon! 

may 1 not as well be permitted to gent* ’ Are all those means by which, nt> 
sUl^ has the Prince of Wales'no virtues 9 cording to his mode of reasoning, the 
Hias fa% no feelings to be consulted, no state and happiness of the affitcUd 
opigions to be respected ? Gentlemen an- Monarch are to be preserved ; are a)\ 
•smr, il is admitted be has—but we have provisions intended ^or that purpose 
no Experience of him as a king-<twhat to lapse and vanish within the short 
then? why we mast impose restrictions period of twelve months? 1$ the behwed 
opon him-^that is to say, we must, m Sovereign, if his lamentablo indispocittoii 
order to ascertain whether he wilt make a should $o long continue* (which God forbid) 
good king, abridge those powers and de- to be then given up to the care of that in- 
prive him of those prerogatives and ca- dividual persom against whom the most 
{lacities, by the wise and constitutional unfounded and uojuit suspioions are now, 
•xercise of which alone he could prove to by the very Restrictions of this acT, raised 
us what wo want to ascertain, and dis- and sanctioned ? The tact is not so; ami 
pdase effectually the benefits of the con- the right hon. gent, must be fully con- 
stiiutional sovereignty to the nation at scious of that. The Restrictions are^ 1^ 
large. We have all heard of the absurd knows, to* continue for a year, and till 
determination of the man, who was greatly six weeks after the commencement of the 
alarmed at the danger of being drowned next session of parliament, to be then 
if he should go into water, and who con- again subjected to the consideration of 
sequently resolved never to venture into parliament, whether it shall think proper 
that element, jn which alone he could to renew the lease. But when the aues- 
learn to swim, till he should know how to tion shall then be brought forward, if 
swim. Yet how much more absurd is the unfortunately the * continuance of the 
course proposed for our adoption ? That King's illness should render that neceS- 
wa^ the case of an individual in which lie sary, is there any re«v<oii to expect, that 
might safely err without injury to any then, any more than at present, any q(&- 
other person—we are a deliberative body cers of the Household could feel them- 
whose acts must aflect the interests of the selves at liberty, however conscienttoualy 
whole nation. The individual may never convinced of the propriety of such u 
learn to swim, and yet not receive any course, to oppose any proposition on 
injury—but by withnolding those powers, the part of the right bon. gent, for u 
the exercise and application of which can still further continuance of the Restrlo- 
alone afford proofs of what we want so tions. The dismissals which ibilowdd in 
much to ascertain, we shall be making 17S9 are the strongest proof of the man- 
an experiment pregnant whh danger to ner in which opposition, by' any of thesrik 
the state, and which may* possibly sink officers of the Household at any future 
tne monarchy and the constitotion toge- time, would be treated* They mnatif^l 
ther. But, saysthe hon. and learned gent., that for rcstiiction they most voteorfW*> 
before we can place •the Ante confidence sign their offices. Wjhat is this but to 
in the Regent qa in hts royal father, he grade the nsonarchjr have 

must have leigned 50 years. Vet surely preseutativc of fqvaUy from yeur ydar 
tlm hon. gem. cannot possibly mean, caiechiaed Impai^naOnt; toplacuin hts 
that the energies of the monarch can be h^s the seaptre * quamdtu se bene gff- 
fuUy displayed until the powers of the ser(tf^<*-(llear! hear!)—ttuch mbrewii- 
ms^ s^ailhave actually ceased i He can- Unriy stonld 1 accede to have the period 
nm possibly suppose that the competence of limitation extended td three years; and 
of man to the performance of arduous then sdtogeiher to cease, than subject the 
ape complicated dnlies. Is at all ages qxecutite maxietracy to such degrading 
e^batly peifect and unimpaired. And ephditiomp. This is the marked 
VOL. xvm. a U 
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iW lielTreeii the plan now* proposed and 
of Mr. Pitt.—Even be wouW hot have 
Vcnturecito shackle the Regent vrilh re* 
nevred considerations: and were it pos¬ 
sible for that great man, (for great I wilt 
ever call him,) to* revisit this life, what 
more degrading libel on his fame and cha¬ 
racter could be feet, than to see that what 
b^wiih hts mighty talents and extensive 
hinueuce, backed by the according senti¬ 
ments of three*ibarths of the people at that 
momenb would not have evem ventured to 
propose, the pigmy gentlemen opposite 
have dared most pertinaciously to perse¬ 
vere in. (Hehr ! hear !) 

iHftnvea word or two. Sir, to address to 
the hon. member for Yorkshire, and inad- 
(iressing myself to him I am ready to ad- 
"mit his own excuse for having been in- 
^ducedtoiise upon the fnstantaneous feel¬ 
ing, with which he was animated by the 
allusion made to the character of his de¬ 
parted friend,• (Mr. Pitt.) 1 canassuie 
mat hon. member, that I most sincerely 
applaud the zeal, and appreciate the 
warmth to which he was provoked, and 
. though I at alt times profess my dismeU- 
nation to enlei on aity invidious com¬ 
parison between the respective meiitsof 
those whose failings are consigned to the si¬ 
lt nee of the gra^c, I have however my 
claim to that species of panegyiic which 
that hon. gent has pronounced upon his de¬ 
parted friend. I may be allowed to do jus- 
lirt to the memory of him, whose amiability 
ot mind both to attach friends and to ap- 
* pease enmities, was at all times admitted 
j by that hon. gent. But 1 must own, that 
w^en he ail verted to that great character, 
could not expect from him such parsl- 
^lijipny of praise; I did conclude that he 
Jpho had, during his whole politicaMife, 
"maoe OD^ measure (ibe Abolition of the 
S|aye Trade) the very object of his soul, 
jyitbout which his conscience could never 
be at rest; on which he placed his hap- 

S incss'm this life, and rested his hopes of 
eseafter; I say, I did expect that he 
would have done at least justice to the me- 
niory of the statesman under whose aus- 
that great object was accomplished, 
to tli(> pure and disinterested consis* 
with which he uniiormly advocated, 
khd bltimately pressed and accomplished 
it^* nddptinn (Hear! hear!) No man, it 
W.U WMC, more eloquently arraigned the 
^injustice 6f that disgraceful traffic, than 
*^ibat departed character, the theme of 
ib^ hon. (Mr. Wilberforce) fq)i 

panegyric } ;bit‘)t teas remarkable that 


tm 

on this point, he that Cbqtd dkrry In'tllhr 
House wvery other thing, eofelwbo 
defeated by the suggesiioiils of Mr. Se¬ 
cretary Gradual (ford Melville.—-Hear! 
hear!) But what tny departed friend (Mr- 
Fox) professed out of place, in power he 
supported. He would admit no comfWo- 
mise. but hazarded the security of bis go¬ 
vernment to evince his sincerity of prai- 
ciple. It was be who retrieved the nation 
from that turpitude and deadly sin, which 
the hon. gent. (Mr. Wilberforce) 0cm- 
scientiously believed to affect every in* 
dividual ofa nation which admitted such a 
traffic; that which ho thought to be the sal¬ 
vation of the empire, my Iriend accom- 
plisKed; and if ever there w^as that man, 
in nhose heart the memory of another 
should have been canonized with superior 
attachment, 1 should have thought it was 
the memory of Mr. Fox in the heart of 
that hon. gent. (Cries of hear! hear!) 

But, Sir, to return to the question be¬ 
fore os, there are two points, which I feel 
it impossible to overlook-—the situation in 
which we arc placed and the condition of 
the government. As to ourselves, 1 con¬ 
tend that we are at this moment no House 
of Commons, and that the men who dare 
to execute the functions of the govern¬ 
ment arc guilty of usurpation. The very 
avowal that it wras open to them to exei- 
cise such functions, even though ihe as¬ 
sertion be not carried into effect, is trea¬ 
sonable. it is an act of high treason in the 
men who dare make the proposition, and 
misprision of treason in this House pa¬ 
tiently to listen to such doctrine (hear! 
hear!) They aic a new directory, self- 
elected and self-constituted, uphold bv no¬ 
thing but their own forcible seizure of the 
attributes and prerogativi s of the crotvn. 
Iherc is no other distinction between 
them and tlieexecutive direrlorv of France 
in the year i795, except that* the latter 
owed ibeir appointment to the appear¬ 
ance at least of popular choice. It would, 
indeed, in this era of military ex¬ 
peditions, be some consolation to think 
that our directory* could boast snbli 
a skilful engineer and minister 
as the French had in Carnot. '1 here is, 
however, one sinitlitude, that, at the head 
of the French directory, as well as now of 
our own, tterc was a lawyer, of the name 
of Rbtibel (h laugh). And I rcca! this to 
ihe attention of the gentleiuen oppo¬ 
site, tbnt, when the day of serious ac¬ 
count shall come, as come it must, the 
right hew. the Chtincvlhjf oi the Exebo- 
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ikt a time when precedent perns for 
ereis[ ^bing» and comnurit eense and the 
censtiur^ion for nothing, Jbe might have 
the fall advantage of the <ase and ex¬ 
ample of Reubef. (A laugh). As to our 
own condition, we seem to act under the 
impression that wliat the monarchy has 
lost has been divided amongst ourselves ; 
whereas the ro}'^! power is so fandamen* 
tally interwoven with every other interest 
in jthe state, that by ill €ven temporary 
interruption the life and powerof parlia¬ 
ment is paralyzed. We are now a sort of 
sheer hulk run adriftwithout either rudder, 
mast, or pilot. If this were your first 
session, what privileges could, in your 
present state, belong to you, demanded, as 
such privileges are in the first instance, 
from the crown ? Have you committees 
of religion, justice, or piivileges; mea¬ 
sures w hich characterize your legislative 
existence ? I)o you print your votes ^ 
How, then can you assume the front aud 
mien of a legislative body ^ The worthy 
baronet (sir F. Burdelt) on a former oc¬ 
casion doubted your power to issue a writ 
for a vacant borough. In answer to bis 
objection, it was stated that in the year 
1789 \iritb after much deliberation were 
moved for and issued. But the fact was 
not so. A writ for Colchester was in the 
usual manner moved. The Speaker was 
the person who intimated the objection. 
The writ was granted ; but what follow¬ 
ed ? The unsuccessful party presented a 
petition against the undue return. That 
petition jmu declared your inability to en¬ 
tertain. Where, then, 1 ask, is your 
power to issue such a writ, when you have 
not anj' competent authority to examine 
and decide whether the return to the writ 
be legal or not ? In fact we are reduced to 
a most miserable and embarrassed situa¬ 
tion, in which a regard for our own dig¬ 
nity, if no other consideration has power 
to mfluence us, ought to compel us not to 
lose an hour in taking tKe most prompt 
means to get rid of the difficulty. 

But when we look t 9 our foreign rela¬ 
tions, can we seo no ^ifleienre in the 
prospect of the^ times at this moment, and 
when the miserable precedent of 1789 
was introduced ? What, 1 ask, is the ob¬ 
ject and argument and fixed determination 
of him who is now the Emperor of France, 
whose title it is folly to deny ? What are 
the principles to which his policy gives 
utterance throughout*the extensive range 
of his oppressive influence i That revolu¬ 
tion which ivas to impart peace toeottages. 


and destruction to tbrunes, lias ended la 
the establishment of inoie thrones, and 
the desolation of mor^ collages, than the 
afflicted world ever befofc witnessed 
(hear! liear!) Has he not declared the 
distant dynasties of Europe to be unsound 
and rotten, and professed bis intention to 
accomplish their ultimate subversion i ^ In 
spreading through the unhappy nations 
bubjcctcd to bis will the horrors and hard¬ 
ships of his unfeeling despotism, of what 
powers of oppression does he avail him¬ 
self? Are not his instruments kingt, 
decked out in all the exterior trappings of 
royalty, but divested of all the means of 
grace, and benignity to win attachment, 
or to reconcile to privation ^ (Hear ’ 
hear! hear!) Warm as our*^sympatli) 
must be, for the unhappy people subjected 
to his caprice, and sacrificed to the objects 
of his crlminaUambition, it is impossible 
also not to feel for those unhappy persons 
who, temporarily raised to thrones and 
sceptres, have been disgraced and 
cashiered, for the abomination of exer¬ 
cising over their subjects, a more mifi- 
gateo tyranny than his vile policy dictated. 
The executioners of bis vengeance, He 
places them on a platform and calls that a 
throne. He pots a whip of scorpions in 
their hands, and calls that a sceptre. 
(Hear ! hear *)*'" See,” said he to the ill- 
fated prince of Asturias, ** the follv of 
being popular—behold the people of all 
nations panting for retribution—Kings 
they must and do hate.” Shall I then 
by my tote this night, give currency tq 
such doctrine ? Shall this House furnish 
him with additional argument^ in support 
of such principles, followed by an illus¬ 
tration of which he would not fail to take 
advantage ? Will you allow to bins the 
power of saying to the nations of the 
earth, ''has not my opinion been well 
founded ?—is it not human nature itself?” 
Can you doubt w hen you see Great Bri¬ 
tain, notwithstanding its boasted excel¬ 
lence of constitution, greedily seize the 
first opportunity that has occurred, ^ to 
curtqil the legitimate powers of thd so¬ 
vereign, and m such an emergency to ifis* 
member almost the monarchy itself— 
f hear ! hear !) i Shall I then, or will this 
House become the instrument of Napoleon, 
in furnishing him with illustration favour- 
able to his ^testable objects. It is a libel, 
false as hell, to describe such to be the 
feelings of the people of these realms, or' 
^to aUtibule to the Prince any qualities 
whlcbi in the remotest degree, can war- 
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rital^t fOspicLon (hear ? hear!) Whatem^l tion, udiioh It ia thmir ualqiiealioliftble 
«Ue tuy hopes and views of reform, Isay viiice tM> mkke, with hoyccMidtliioni and 
nm, as 1 have pver aaid, that we are limitatiotis wbieh they may think proper 
stjEnggiing to preserve n condition of so« to annex to h. I agree on the oontraiy 
cioty far above that to which the other in by far the mater part of the. able 
ctvj Jized nations of the world have attain- speech of my right hon. and learned friend, 
ed, is then thrs the mbment to fetter or who sits beside me, (the Master of the 
restrict the constitutional powers of him Roll8)-^ia all that part of it, which went 
whom the public voice has unanimously to establish the right of the two Houses to 
called to preside over opr destiny, during appoint a Regent^and to negative the ex- 
the unhappy indisposition of his sovereign istence of a right; or of any thing like a 
am! father ? 8hall we send him forth with right in any person to claim that appoint- 
a brokcasliield and iialf a spear to that inent at their hands-<«m all that wnant to 
coutcHt* on the issue of which depends prove the possession by the two Housed of 
not aloiio thu t>aff ly of Oieat Britain, but a perfect and entire discretion to entrust, 
iho pTcaeiVviiion or the lights and happi- to the Regent of their own choice, such 
uf nir%ki(Kl ?—(When JMr. Sheridan pori]6n only of the excefutive power as 
sat cloven, the ciies ol hear ! hear! con- they may think it necessary to entrust to 
finned for some momeiitr.) him. But 1 difler from, him wholly as to 

Mr. Lmon succeeded Mr. Sheridan, the ptactical application of these doctrines 
and sp. ke in favour of tlie*^doption of the to the existing case;—as to the fit use to 
report, l>ut from the frequent cries of ques- be made of our dhcrctiun upon the present 
lion, and the gcnei jI expression of itupa- exigency. I am for giving the executive 
tjiince, it impossible to collect the powei usfiee and unfettered as possible 
grounds of his opinion. into the hands of the Regent, but not, be^ 

Mr. Co/n7n}g rose, amidst loud calls for cause I think we have no light to witb- 
the quc&.tion, and setd:—bir, I can assure hold, nut because 1 think he has any right 
the House, that after the indulgence which to claim, the whole or any part of it, but 
I already received during the coutse simply because, in the full exercise of our 
of these dii^cussions, it i.s not tiiy intention tight and our discretion, I think the exw 
to tiespa.^it at any length ufion ihcir atten- geucy uf the present times requires, that 
froti on this night. 1 do not rise merely uo material portion of the functions of 
for the puipohe of expressing ag^ni the executive governiuent should be placed 
suniimerits, with w'hich 1 iia\e mote than in a state of abeyance, 
once had occasion to trouhle them, or of This is the practical question upon 
declaring that 1 bhail again vole in con- which the \ote of this night in to decide, 
foiinity Mith those sentiments. But I am But surely to the decision of this question 
^>xioub—>1 feel it due to myself—1 deem it was not necessary for those who agree 
yk titces^aiy for the explanation of my in favour of the vote, in which 1 am also 
vote, and the justification of my conduct prepared to concur, for my right hon. friend 
itnd motives, to protest a^'amst nine-tenths for instance whmspokejust now (Mr. Sheri- 
of the arguments, which "have been urged dan) to pursue tbecourse of argument, which 
on that side of the question which meets he has pursued through the greater part of 
with my concurrence. My vote is go- iiis speech, and which every feeling of my 
vftrned by for other reasons than those heart as well as every principle of fair 
»htrb 1 bare beard from the other side of reasoning impels me to disclaim and 
the House. disavow. Is my right hon. friend jealous 

If i am—as I decidedly am—of opinion, of any concurrence of opinion upon the 
ihat it is not expedient to fSslier the exeN present occasion, except such as shall be 
CISC of the royal prerogative in the hands, founded on a pdriiciifation in the dissen* 
to which we are about to delegate the ad« tions and emniues of HO yoaia ago ? b 
ipinistraiion of it, by any of the restric- it not enough for him to obtain our votes 
liiiotga/Which have been proposed jto us, it in bis favour on tbesmestion of the present 
fo ncill^ecause 1 disagree with my right day ? Does hooonricer them as not wortb 
non* Irjgnds who have thought it their luivingOnloiiwe wiM'also consent to go 
duty to > prepare those restrictions, as to back with him to the transactions of 1709, 
^e undouhm right of this and the other and to enter into all the feelings and reoot* 
House of Fariliunfiit to adopt that proposi- lections of animosity eonneefted in his minil 
if H shall eeemgood and light to with‘'the dmcossioiti of that turbulent and 
uieMi40 to |nd to couple the delega* agitated period f«»unles8 we will join him 





iflndJ thM'hfl $rii|^»|igaht9r6fir>{i^dcik] 
aDUfpmM4>f that day^ ISir^ I Hava beard 
tbeire tbln^ from iny right bos* Jrieiul 
(Mr. Sheridan) with peculiar pain: but 
is not the first that has ^sorted to this 
siT^nftar species erf* rea 80 iiing«-r-What ad - 
vamage any manner any set of mein can 
propose to themselves from sobstituting for 
argument upon the t^uestion now actually 
under discassion> attacl^ upon the cha¬ 
racters of persons now tiOmore and par¬ 
ticularly (what from my right Imn. friend 
1 should have expected less than from any 
other) upon the memory of that great man, 
who bore a principal part in the proceed- 
ings'of that period, 1 am utterly at a* loss 
to imagine. Can it be necessary id our 
^ present difiicuUand distressing situation— 
a situation sufiicieotly full of divisions 
and distractions, to rake up the ashes of the 
dehdfor the purpose of kindling new flames 
amongst the living ? For my own part 1 
have the satisfaction to feel, that such is 
m'itber my opinion nor my practice. No 
mail can accuse me of having ever gone 
out of my w'ay, in any discussion in this 
Hou^te, to speak with disrespect of those, 
who differed from Mr. Pitt when living, 
and who are now gathered together widi 
him in the peace and shelter of the grave. 
For myself, and 1 hope for all those who 
have imbibed their political sentiments 
from the same master, 1 can confidently 
say that we do not desire to erect an altar 
10 the object of our veneration with ma* 
terials picked from the sepulchral mo¬ 
numents of his rival. The character 
of him, whom'we reverence and regret, 
we are satisfied may safely be suf¬ 
fered to rest upon its positive merits. 
Jt shines without contrast:—its lustre 
is all its own, and requires not the ex¬ 
tinction of the reputations of others to 
make it blaae wi&b a brighter flame. 

1 chnnot—1 own *1 cannot, conceive the. 
feelin^^ and policy of thQ8e,iwho pursue an 
opposite system. I cannot understand the 
wisdom of reviving'at this moment those 
party heats and |5oliitcal and personal 
animosities, which the hand of death, one 
should haire thought, might well be allow¬ 
ed to have closed! and which the progress 
of tsnre might of itself be supposed to have 
ehiiterated. Is this the foretaste which 
the bon^ and the right bon. gentlemen op¬ 
posite think fit to ghre of the spirit in which 
their new government is to be conducted ? 
Entering upon a itew< scene of things in 
win(^ even if ttmy coifld forget and dmse 
to be forgotten every sttbsistiog hostility. 


emy phj^dfovbyxwHieh^ 

tfie political 'men now lining. aee diTided/' 
they would still have 'dtiftouhies enoi^lr 
to encounter- Da they ihtnk iheir «4wd* 
nistratien requires an]^ additional em^- 
rassm^t? ordo they think,^diatitwi.l] be 
a facllky to it, that they should > array 
against tbemselves the wishes and feel* 
ings of every man in this House andin'^tlm^ 
country, who shares those sentimeO^^ 
which it is my pride and satisfaction to 
cherish and to avow for my late illustriopS; ' 
and venerated friend i 1 doubt. Sir, if a^i 
undeserved attack upon that great ipan 
can add any thing to the strengUi of their 
future government; I am sure it adds 
nothing to the force of their arfpimcnts on 
the question now before ns. 

But my right hon. friend (Mr. Sheridan) 
was not the first to introduce this invidious 
topic into our present deliberations. He 
has but followed' the example of an hon. 
and learned member, (sir Samuel Romilly) 
who had last night the merit, if merit is 
can be called, of relieving the dry discus* , 
sion of the question now at issue by open¬ 
ing an attack, as unjust as uncalled for, and 
as singular as either, upon the memory of 
Mr. Pitt. Sir, I then repressed my foel- 
ings strong as they were at the momeaii; 
and resolved to abstain from any animad* 
version upon the hon. and learned gent/e 
proceeding. My hon. friend opposite to 
me (Mr. Wilberforce) had executed that 
duty in a way which left nothing to regret 
or to supply ; and at the period of the de^ 
bate, at which it was my fortune to rise, 1 
was more anxious to bring back the atten* 
lion of the House to the real subject of the 
debate, than to lead it back to a topic, 
which I hoped would not be reverted to 
again, and the introduction of which into 
these discussions,, while I condemned it in 
others, 1 would not willingly countenance 
by my own. example. But when 1 find 
that the hon. and learned gent’s example 
is contagious—'that even^my right hoii^ 
friend (Mr. Sheridan) is infected by 
that it appears to be a measure of pafty 
run down the fame of Mr. Pill, 1 could Wht 
answer it to my conscience or to my foi^W 
ings, if I had su^red repeated provoGatten 
to pass without notice. Mr. Pitt rt seems 
was not a great mao 1 (loud cries of bear, 
hear, hear!) Is it that we live in such 
heroic times—4hat the present is a race hf 
s^h gigantic talents, and qualities as to 
render those of Mr. Pitt in tne comparison 
erdlhary weiA conteroptihlo? Who, then, 
itii.tbe man now living-^s there aiiy man 




' ; ' 

fliW^lltt^g in this Hous€» who b}r.4akfiig 
measure of his own mind or. of that of 
imy of Ill's conteinporartea can feel himself 
iustfded in pronouncing ihat Mr. Pirt was 
not 3 great mad ? 1 admire as much as ady 
man the abilities and ingenuity of the hon. 
and learned gent, who promulgated this 
opinion* 1 do not deny to him many of 
ibe qualities which go to constitute the 
ch^acter which he has described. But 1 
Mkink 1 naay defy all his ingenuity to frame 
.ony definition of that character, which 
.#hafl not apply to Mr. Pitt—to trace any 
of greatness from which Mr. Pitt 
oba!^ be excluded., 

'x 1 have no manner of objection to sec 
qdaced on the same pedestal with Mr. Pitt 
Ibr the admiration of the present age and 
of posterity other distinguished men, and 
amongst them his great rival, whose me- 
xpory is, 1 have no doubts as dear to the 
hon. gentlemen opposite, as that of Mr. 
Pitt is to those, who loved him living, and 
avbo revere him dead* But why should the 
admiration of one be incompatible with 
lustice to the other? Why cannot we 
jcherish the remembrance of the respective 
objects of our veneration, leaving to each 
oth^er a similar freedom? For my own 
.part, I disclaim such a spirit of intolerance. 

it the boast and the characteristic of 
the school of Pitt, that, however provoked 
by illiberal and unjust attacks upon his 
^ memory whether in speeches in this House, 
or in c^umnies out of it, they will never 
.so far forget the respect due to him or to 
themselves as to be betrayed into recipro¬ 
cal illiberality and injustice—that they 
idisdain to retaliate upon the memory of 
iMr. Pitt’s great rival. 

Prom the bon. gentlemen opposite I see 
. we are not to expect similar forbearance; 
they are not so tolerant. Their feelings 
:.appeayr to be something like those of a Ca- 
.'wmic arcbbisbop, of whom I have heard, 
In a foreign country, with which a treaty 
was not long ago negociating, in which 
treaty was inserted an article stipulating 
the toleration of the Protestant religion in 
that country. This stipulation was vehe¬ 
mently opposed by the archbishop; and 
: irben it was urged to his eminence that, 
the.'Catholic religion was tolerated in 
pfeghnd, the Protestant religion ought to 
^betotal^ by the foreign prince, « The 
^ cases/Vbe observed, are widely diffe- 
4:eat,ihe lUae religion is bound to tolerate 
theirue/bvUtitdoesnoi thence follow that 
true religion ought to tolerate the 
false'’. {'a.Iaojgb). ; It ia on some such 


principle of reasoim^, ,I auppo|e, that 4the 
gentlemen opposite,considering tbek creed 
as the only true,polUicai* ianh, suiU ui 
Pittites as heretics, think themselves at li¬ 
berty to give full licence to ibeir attacks 
on the memory of Mr* Pitt, though never 
provoked to it by any wanton or intem¬ 
perate reflections upon the character of 
that statesman, who is the theme of their 
praise and the object of their worship. , 

It is to me matter of equal regret and 
surprise, that any set of men should con¬ 
ceive that by such means they can either 
raise tbemselvrr* or strengthen their parly. 
If persons uf that description should be¬ 
come tbcf advisers uf the Regent; and if 
the System they mean to recommend is 
founded not on positive but on negative 
principles, not on a practical considera¬ 
tion of the true interests of the country, 
but on personal antipathies to those, who 
have heretofore conducted its aflairs, on a 
proscription of Mr. Pitt’s foreign and do¬ 
mestic policy; and on a constant deter¬ 
mination to detract from the memory of 
that great man (for so 1 hopel may still 
call him) my first wish is undoubtedly 
that his royal highness may disdain to act 
upon such advice. But even could I be 
brought to apprehend, that his royal high¬ 
ness would adopt such a system, if recom¬ 
mended to him, and would act upon it, 
even that consideration would not alter 
my conduct to night upon the question 
immediately before us. My principles 
indeed would compel me to differ from 
such a system of government when carried 
into efifect ; and whilst even to such a go¬ 
vernment I trust 1 should not give a mc- 
tious opposition, I should undoubtedly feel 
it to be a duty to watch its measures with 
jealousy and suwicion. But even in the 
contemplation or that possibility 1 would 
not DOW vote for disarming the govern¬ 
ment of jll^e Regent of any of those powers, 
which are so qecessary to its due efficiency, 
and which were originally given to the 
crown as a trust for the benefit of the peo¬ 
ple. If all that the hon. gentlemen have 
had in view it to lessen the satisfaction, 
with which a vole can be given in favour 
of their amendment by any man, who 
agrees with them not in party but ip prhi- 
ciple on this particular occasion, in .fbat 
view they have succeeded. It is with re¬ 
luctance, timt I concur in a vote supported 
by such arguments as.theirs. But as the 
vote ia in my judgment right, I must con¬ 
quer that reluqtance. I think it piy duty 
to lend.my feeble aid to constitute >ii 



«k{!eti«ive^gW«i‘n4e)|l dki£«oit^ Oon, iirthe «f tbisl; hewr^^ 

vr^iDlimi all^'9 md the ttiaes k^^uire: defended ht^^ feicildVmemdry/lfcad advi^ 
tionffnling in the viitues df th« Hlastrioiis him to add to hlir readfdgy that he di^ght* 
parsonage'to erhotn the power is to be cn- be' the better able to e&iWi|e''Mirv^wi 
trusted, that no ifi use wiU be made of it character, but it could hot be neceiMlly 
whoever inhv he his advisers; but conffi- for hhn to read, in order to lea^'fhe bia* 
dent that, whoever may advise him or tory of Mr» Pitt’s administratimlf'be <ted 
Whatever their advice may be, the execu- been himself a wittie^ of it, he had 
live power cannot be so strong, but that he hoped, no inattentive observer of tdftTO 
parliament w'ill have strength, if ncces- transactions of Mr, ^tt’s public life. 
sary, to check and to controul it. speke, therefore, of what he had hims^f 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that be did not seen, and knew, and though the opidiMt 
rise to attempt an answer to that blaze of be had formed might be erroneous, he had 
zeal which after the right hon. gentleman’s stated on what it was founded. He 
sileuce of yesterday, and after 24 hours of never disputed that Mr. Pitt possessed the 
calm consideration, had so unexpectedly most splendid taleiite, but ‘ he could not 
burst forth, but merely to defend hifaiself recollect how those talents had bhen )siir- ^ 
against that most unjust attack which the ployed, how the influence which be ,so 
right hon. gent, had thought proper to long enjoyed bad been exerted, and whtti 
make on him. The right hon. gent, not- opportunities of improving the'condition 
withstanding what he had been pleased to of his fellow features he had lost, and 
say, perfecUywell knew that he (sirS.) join in that veneration which some men 
had not the merit, as he had been pleased felt for his memory. If the right Imn. 
ironically to term it, of introducing Mr. pent, had in plain and simple language 
Pitt’s name into these debates. The name just pointed out the acts of Mr. Pitt's ad- 
of Mr. Pitt had been put forward by the ministration which he (sir S.) had, over¬ 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, looked, or if he had only told him, to 
and had been relied on as giving weight what class of his ^Majesty’s subjects bo 
and authority to the precedent of 1786. was to turn to discover increased happpi- 
The righj; hon. gent, could'not but know ness and comfort the eflects of Mr. Pitt’s 
this, for he had so used the name of Mr. talents, or to what part of the empire he 
Pitt hiniself, and had in some degree might look to read bis history in a ita- 
apologi^ed for departing in any respect tion’s eyes,” he would have much better, 
from a precedent which was supported by served the memory of his friend than by all*' 
so great an authority. He should have this laboured accumulation of eloquence, 
been very much ashamed if he really had Sir Francis Burdett could not but ibkik 
diverted the attention of the House*^ from the zeal of the tight hon. gent, oppofeife 
the real (Question before it, for the purpose (Mr. Canning) intemperate and- onoecoifp- 
of throwing reflections on the memory of ing, and he trusted that the Wnner^ltk 
Mr. pi It, or of any other individual,* but which it had been met by the hon. imd 
the precedent of 1788 resting principally learned gent, who had just sat dd^n, 
on the authority of Mr* Pitt, what be had would operate as a warning to that ri^t 
said of him was in truth only an answer hon. gent, not to sufler him^lf to be be- 
to an argument used on the other side, trayed into ^uch warmth of feeling said 
and he had no choice but to answer that expression in future. With respect 
argument, or hy his silence and acqui- Mr, Pitt, he felt no personal eimiHw 
escence to admit its validity. Even in against him. He had known bint wm 
courts of justice when precedents are cited, by having been for sixteen years a'Ctcia, 
it is usual to discus^ the characters and the observer m his conductand aj^minisiradsm* 
merits of the judges, onVhose authority But as to the eulogfium of tbe rlg^luMi. 
they rest. Few men knew themselves, gent, drawn forth as ft had beeift^ in 
but he must be a very remarkable instance allusion to Mr. Pitt’s public condtieW' be 
of self ignorance, if he really was a person most say that it appeared to faim not a 
who had a high opinion of himself, or panegyric upon the character'of the mao, 
who had the folly and presumption to but upon the . system of government of 
th.ink^f measuring other mens’ merits by which he was the head. He had no de- 
ihe standard of himself. An hon. friend sire to add to the warmth which haidbeeti 
of hie, one of the members for Yorkshire, expressed^on the subject, and it was his 
who had, on the preceding night, without, wi^ to reserve the observations he had to 
feeling the necessity of previous prepara- makaon the memory of Mr..Pitt, until he 
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h\ the qOMtioa 'bofioir# 
hoD. barwMt tiwii took & 
«f tiw BMoIoti<MUi» emunMtiilg M 
i n»stricti«ns which they contained, and 
Jiewiog their triBiag and vexation natore 
in some instances, and their dangerons in- 
gljuence in others. Of the former 'kind he 
considered the CMtraiat on the creation of 
]>wrs, a rcstrakitatogether nugatory and 
uifiiBg, foe .the priwge, such as it was, 
tnhiacfipton, ahoalS belong to the Re¬ 
gent, Jl* to that Resolution by which 
snnlr cnttverdinary power was to be cbn- 
ihe Queeng it wa« in iuelf so 
y|6(liaitrott8» that he could not imagine tliat 
^ possible the House could aancUon 
^ kf their approbatifm. The comfoit of 
hie Majesty froaKi» of coarse^ be coosultecb 
bet all potrer and toflocncc of the regal 
character should belong to tiia Hegent 
He professed his surprisd'at many doc¬ 
trines \shich he hud heard respecting the 
regal inOuence; when it was now said that 
the influence of the Prince’s council 
was to be of an overwhelming nature, and 
to aweep before it all the barriers of the 
eonstiiution. This language, and the doc¬ 
trines which it conlainedpwere foreign from 
the idea he bad formed of the constitution, 
and not tt> be found in those authoi ities to 
which he bad been instructed to apply 
Ibr constitutional inforination* From the&e 
amborities he had learned, that the hap¬ 
piness of the people under our ibrm of 
government would be best promoted by a 
strong exLCUtive, and a House of Com- 
tnons fi ee)y chosen, and subject to no undue 
or onconslitotional influence. Bv tlie 
Bieasuies now sought to be introouced, 
oligarchy, the worst of all possible foims 
of government, was, in fact, introduced* 
The hon. baronet again reverted to the 
administratioii of Mr. Pitt, asseiting that 
itaeflects were as injurious to the inde¬ 
pendence of Europe as they were ruinous 
to his native country—an administration 
nttanded with continental desolation and 
domestic calSbiity — an administration, 
which had reduced the people of this 
country almost to the condition of the 
Bomans under their worst emperors^ w hen, 
aMbe historian expressed it, they weie 
r/ terrors adcnimstratiQn, 

wbiidlt Its persecution of the rights and 
subject, bad realised in 
Ibis land ^ freedom a system of terror 
t)ot to be egoeeded W the atrocious 
lolimcs of Bu^piere, He was uow, how- 
oeer, inclined to doofc fliiward to better 
days. The'times of ddasioA were rapidly 


, ^ pwRjr 

and 

f Hreeksred todiwYigblii,'#i}dfd 

be able to maiiitain tfaetik agalnat any 
aasailents. ^ 

Mr, rose to maire an observa* 

tion on what had fallen hvm gemlameis 
on both sides of the House, wkb respect 
to the memories of the great statesmen so 
frequently, and, in his mind, so uiineces* 
sarily, introduced. It would be wise to 
bury in eternal oblivion all animosities 
arising from the rivalship of the great 
men alluded to. The question of compa¬ 
rison had been unfortnnately introduced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; buf, 
as that was foreign from the question bc« 
fore Hhcm, he would carefully avoid it. 
Their frailties should now rest in oblivion, 
their errors should not be nieniiontd. 
From this idea, he regi cited extiemriy 
the language of the right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Canning), as well as that which it had 
called forth from his hon. and learned 
friend. But in defending the memory of 
hU departed friend, the right hoti. gent, 
had endeavoured to fasten an insinuation 
on the memoiyof his illustrious fiirnd, 
which, from a thorough knowledge of the 
mind of Mr. Fox, he knew to be destitute 
of foundation. In a tone of ti lumph he 
had asked il this propensity to calumny 
was to be the mark of a Foxite; but 
from a long acquaintance with him he 
could say, that o1 all his \irtues none was 
so compicuous as his entire exemption 
from the low arid groielhng passion of 
malignity, lie hoped that the fight hr n. 
gent, would see the injustice of chargiiqr 
his side of the House with aspersions on 
the memory of his fiicnd. It certainly 
w'os far from bis mttntion to heap obloquy 
on his memory; he hoped, therefore, that 
the language of gentlemen on both sides 
would be free from any asiiei^iions of this 
nature* and moie temperate and more 
conciliating. , 

Mr. Cajminq expie’^sed hU aMrobation 
of the conduct ol ihc right ffiii. gout.; 
such an ackno^tledguieiu was all he de¬ 
sired. ^ 

Mr. WhUbread, iq reference to what had 
fallen from the right hon. gent, opposite, 
who seemed to pon&ider himself as exclu¬ 
sively the friend uf Mr. Fiit, rose to say, 
that (though he did not look upon himself 
as excluskrely the friend ot Mr. Fox], he 
did not wish himself to be regarded as in¬ 
cluded In the acknowledgipent made by 
bis right'hon. friend. 

The question being loudly called for 
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str^pg^rs mm prdered to withdraw. The 
Amei^meiit madeliry loird Porcheslcr was 
negatived wHhout a di^isiop J so .that the 
first, second, third, and fourth Kesolptions 
passed^. as originally proposed by the' 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Upon the 
fifth Resolution, which had been amended 
in the.Committee by a majority of 13 (see 
p. ^98), the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
divided the House, and his amendment, 
which went to restore it to its original 
state (see p. 5.50,) was negatived upon a 
division by a majority of three. 

. For the fifth Resolution as amended in 


the Committee. 217 

Against it.. 214 

Majority . 3 


UOCSE OF LOltDS. 

Thursday, January 

[Resolutions respectino the Regen- 
CV.] Lord Clive, accompanied by several 
members, was introduced to the bar, when 
be delivered a Message from the Com¬ 
mons, requesting a Conference with their 
lordships. The Lord Chancellor put the 
question, which being carried affirmatively, 
the messengers of the Commons were in¬ 
formed, that their lordships had agreed to 
hold the desired Conference, and that the 
same should b^* presently held in the Paint¬ 
ed Chamber. The messengers having 
retired from the bar, a deputation was ap¬ 
pointed to nsanage tlie Conference on the 
nart of, their lordships, consisting of the 
Lord President, the Lord Privy Seal, earl 
Graham, earl of Liverpool, the bishop of 
Killala, and lord Walsingliam, and their 
lordships proceeded to the Painted Cham¬ 
ber for the purpose. The House then ad¬ 
journed during pleasure. 

After a few minutes had elapsed, the 
deputation returned, and the House re¬ 
suming, the Lord President acquainted the 
House, that the desired Conference was 
held with the Commons, who communi¬ 
cated ce^in Resolutions voted by that 
House, to whieh they requested the con¬ 
currence of their lordships, and which he 
moved might then be reaa by the clerk. 

The Resolutions voted last night by the 
House of Commons were then read, after 
which, the carl of Liverpool moved. That 
this House do to-morrow resolve itself into 
a Committee to take into consideration the 
State of the Nation, and that the Resolu¬ 
tions npw communicated to their lordships 
by the Commons, be referred to the said 
Committee—Ordered. 

VOL, XYIIT, 


, . coimoss. . 

[Issues op Public Mohey^I^oe M* 
Ahmt and Navv.) The. Chan^lSdt^t fhtf 
Exchequer stated to the House, that qht df 
the present unhappy circumstancos of 
country, a difficulty hadai isen, respecting 
the Issue from the exchequer of CeiiBthi 
sums for the use of the Army and Nat'yJ' 
He begged the House would bear inmind; 
that the sums which he bad mentioned had 
been expressly appropriated by parliament 
to the naval and military services. The 
difficulty to which he alluded had arisen 
between the Treasury and the Exchequer, 
and he felt it his duty to bring the subject 
before parliament, in order to call on the 
House to do that which was necessary for 
the public service, whiclj, under the ex¬ 
isting circumstances, required a Resolu¬ 
tion of that House in order to sanction the 
proceeding of the executive government. 
He begged leave to state,' that in what he 
had now said, and in what he might here¬ 
after S 2 iy on this subject, it was by no' 
means his intention to impute blame to 
the person who had differed from him and 
the Treasury in his view of the duties 
which he had to perform ; although he 
lamented that that person had not seen 
those duties in the light which they ap¬ 
peared to him. He trusted, however, thai 
the House would consider it inconvenient 
and unfair to enter into a further discus^ 
sion, or even a statement on the business, 
until they should be fully 1n possession of 
the facts connected vvlth it; and he thought' 
therefore that in the interval between the 
present period and to-morrow, when it 
was his intention to bring the subject under 
the consideration of the Committee of the 


whole House (having previously presented 
the few papers which he held in his hand, 
and which might with ease be printed by 
that time), he could not better discharge 
his duty than by. abstaining from any 
further comment on the transaction. He 
must however declare, tliat although it 
had not occurred to him before the*pre¬ 
sent circumstance, that it would be ex¬ 
pedient to bring this subject under the 
immediate notice of parliament, yet he 
had always anticipated it as his duty to 
submit it to their consideration—not for 
the purpose of obtaining a previous vote of 
indemnity, but, having incurred the re* 
sponiiibiltty of action, with the view of 
calling on the House to determine whether 
hr not mioistcTrs had acted jM^jafiably in 
.2 X • 
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ti^ingt tbe measures which they had 
i^o|>U!d ? If there was any objection on 
th€i other side of the House to fes making 
the present motion without notice; in¬ 
jurious as the delay might be, he would 
content himself with giving notice of the 
motion for to-morrow. (Cries of no, no!) 
As no objection of that kind a|>peared to 
eidistt he, would move—*' That there be 
laid before tbe House a copy of the War¬ 
rant from the lords commissioners of the 
treasury directed to the auditor of the 
^xcheqner, dated the 31st of December, 
1810; together with copies of the cor¬ 
respondence that has taken place between 
the lords of the treasury, and the auditor 
of the exchequer, relative thereto/' 

'Mr. Ponsonbjf observed, that tbe right 
hon. gent, had certainly mistaken tbe sen¬ 
timents'of himself and of his' friends, if 
he conceived that they wquld object to the 
motion on the ground of due notice of it 
not having been given. The right hon. 
genU had said enough to prevent any 
such idea from being entertained on their 
part. The urgency of the case was evi¬ 
dently such as to exempt the motion from 
tbe ordinary form of the House. The 
right hon. gent, had expressed his in¬ 
tention of moving that these papers, when 
presented, should be printed. He w'as of 
course aware that it was impossible for 
him (Mr. Ponsonby) to be in possession 
of all the facts of the case ; and be trust¬ 
ed therefore that the right hon. gent, bad 
moved for all the documents which were 


issue to which he alluded was immedi*" 
atejy wanted for an important branch of 
the public service. Now, surely, it was 
no slight inconvenience that the House 
should be called upon to deliver it on a 
motion ofsuch primary consequence, when 
wholly unapprised of the mode which it 
was probable the right bon. gent, would 
propose to obviate the difficulty. That 
the public service must be provided for 
was evident. They could never suffer 
the navy and army to want the necessary 
means of subsistence, but then they ought 
to have been in earlier possession of the 
means of judging as to the most satis¬ 
factory mode of obtaining this object. 
He therefore repeated his regret, that the 
right hon. gent, had not agitated the sub¬ 
ject at an earlier period. 

Mr. Titmctf wished to know' if the House 
was to understand that the correspondence 
for which the right hon. gent, was abdut 
to move, comprised in it an official ex¬ 
planation of the whole of the difficulty 
which had occurred ? If it did not, the de¬ 
fect might possibly be supplied by mov¬ 
ing for some additional document. 

The Chancellorqf Me expressed 

bis thanks to the tw*o right hon. geiUlcrnen 
for the forbearance wiiich they had shown 
on the subject. In answer to the first, he 
declared his conviction that he should be 
able to show to-morrow that he had not 
been guilty of any unncces-sary delay. In 
answer to tbe second, he must say, that he 
did not know that the correspondence for 


necessary to render the House completely 
masters of the subject. In his mind, it 
would have been much better had the 
Treasury applied at an earlier period to 
the Exchequer, to ascertain the conduct 
which it was likely the latter w'ould pur¬ 
sue. It was very imprudent to postpone 
such an application until the period when 
the issue of money was immed lately w anted 
for the poblic service. Had the right 
hon. gent, made this application some 
weeks ago, he would probably by this 
time have been put in possession of the 
expedient for which he now sought. On 
a mrmer oepasion the right hon. gent, had 
declared, that no public inconvenience was 
to arise from the adjournment to 
he persuaded the House to agree. 
In ibal opinion the right hon. gent, was 
probably sincere. But what had just been 
brought imder the notice of the House 
proved that a very great inconvenience 
to the public service was likely to accrue. 
Sof the right, hon* gent* said, that the 


which he was about to move would con¬ 
tain any document completely satisfac¬ 
tory as to the cause of the existing diffi¬ 
culty. He would take the liberty of ex¬ 
plaining that cause to the House in a few 
words; and if they should be of opinion 
that something more formal was necessary 
than his verbal explanation, he would en¬ 
deavour, if possible, to procure a docu¬ 
ment on the. subject. The Exchequer 
Act required'that the issue of public 
money should be under the Greilt Seal, or 
under the Privy Seal* or by authority of 
an act of parliament. It bad appeared 
to him, with reference to that Act, that 
the warrant of the Treasury would have 
been .sufficient; but he must accompany 
the declaration of this opinion with an 
acknowledgment that the Attorney and 
Solicitor General had stated it to him to 
be their opinion that such warrant would 
not be strictly legab There had been no 
instance of an issue under the Great Seal, 
unless for civil purposes. With this con* 
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•ideratioD he had thought that it would be 
proper to use the Privy-Seal. The use of 
the Privy Seal had two advantages ; the 
6 rst, that when once the warrant under the 
privy seal had gone to the Exchequer, it 
was to all intents and purposes a legal in¬ 
strument, although the person by whom it 
had been issued might be hanged for is¬ 
suing it. The Keeper of the Privy Seal 
was willing to undertake this responsi¬ 
bility, but he was not the only responsible 
person; the signature of the Clerk of the 
Privy Seal (Mr. Larpent) was also ne¬ 
cessary, and this gentleman did not think 
himself justified ^ his oath of office in 
taking this step. Therefore^ although he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), was 
willing to take all the responsibility on 
himself^ yet, owing to thia circumstance, 
the Exchequer would of course object 
to an instrument coming before them with¬ 
out the necessary fonut'ilities. Nothing 
therefore remained but that heshouid apply 
to that House for a Resolution to obviate 
the difficulty. Should they not consider 
his explanation sufficient, he would en¬ 
deavour 10 prevail on the officer whom he 
had mentioned to write a short official 
note, expressive of the incompatibility 
which he felt between his oath of office 
and the preparation of the instrument re¬ 
quired of him. 

Mr. TVernry preferred having the note 
from the Clerk on the table, as it was ma¬ 
terial that the discussion on this subject 
should be founded on official documents. 

Mr. Scrope Barnard required some fur¬ 
ther explaniition of the transaction. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declined 
entering into any further details until to¬ 
morrow. would endeavour to obtain 
as good a dwument from the Clerk of the 
Privy Seal as he could, but he trusted that 
this circumstance would not occasion any 
delay# as it was material that the question 
IjBbld be decided upon to-morrow. 

motion of the Chaircetlor of the 
Exchiequi^ was then agreed to. After 
which the Papers tvere presented and or¬ 
dered to be printed. Thf following are 
Copies of the said Papers : 

CORllESPONDENCE 
B^tiveen the Lords qf hie Majuty^s Trea¬ 
sury and the Auditor qf the Exchequer 
respecting the Issue qf Money, for the 
Smice of the Army and Navy, 

No. I.— Warrant—500,000.—Bank of 
England; on account of the Treasurer 
of the Navy, 


ISll.—forthe^JHi^^diriay: . [ 6^4 

After our hearty coRitnehdations 
Whereas by an act passed in the last Ses-' 
sion of Parliament, intitled^. " An act for 
graiiting to his Majesty certain sums of 
money out of the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Britain, and for applying certahi 
monies therein mentioned, for the service' 
of the year 1810, and for farther appro¬ 
priating the supplies granted in thik' 
Session of Parliament,^^ the sum of 
19,237,934/. 59. lid. was granted to his 
Majesty, for and towards the naval ser¬ 
vices therein more particularly mentioned: * 
And whereas it appears by a joint resolu¬ 
tion of the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
that, ** His Majesty is prevented by his 
present indisposition'from coining to 'his 
Parliament, and from attending to public 
business, and that thepersonal exercise of 
the Royal Authority by his. Majesty, is 
thereby for tlW present interrupted 
And whereas it is indispensably necessary 
for his Majesty’s service, that the sums 
granted as aforesaid should be issued and' 
applied for the purposes authorized by 
the said Act; and that for the urgent and 
pressing demands of the Navy it is. ne¬ 
cessary, in order to prevent the manifest 
and serious injury which the public ser¬ 
vice would sustain if such issue of money 
w'ere not made, that the sum of 500,000/. 
should be forthwith issued for the service 
of the navy: And whereas during tl^ 
continuance of bis Majesty’s indisposition, 

, and previous to any authority being ob¬ 
tain^ by Act of parliament to authorize 
the signature of his Majesty’s name or 
the application of his Privy ^al, the or¬ 
dinary and accustomed mode of issuing 
money out of the Exchequer cannot tie 
pursued ; and whereas by the said recited 
Act certain sums therein mentioned are 
directed to be issued and applied for and 
towards making good the supply granted 
to his Majesty ; and the Commissioners of 
his Majesty's Treasury, now or for the 
time being, or any three or more of them, 
or the High Treasurer for the time being; 
are or is thereby or by other acts therein 
recited, authorised and empowered to issue 
and apply the same accordingly; These 
are therefore, under the particular exi¬ 
gency of the case, to pray and require 
you to draw an order for paying under, 
the Governor and Company of the Ban!: 
of England, upon account of the right Ho¬ 
nourable George Rose, Treasurer of-his 
Majesty’s navy, or of the treasurer thereof 
for the time being, any sum or sums of 
money not exceeding in the whole tho 
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or five hundred tboosnnd pounds^ by 
yfhy of imprest and upon'account, for the 
aervice of the Navy anil the victualling 
thereof; and iet^the said order be satisfied 
out of any the treasure or revenue in the 
receipt of the Exchequer, applicable to 
the uses and purposes above mentioned : 
for which this shall be your warrant. 
WhitcbaH Treasury Chambers, the 3>Ist 
day of December 1810. (Signed) Sp. 
PeVceval, W. Brodrick, W. Eiiot, S. Barne, 
B. Paget. 

To the Auditor of the Receipt 
of his HajeSty^s Exchequer. 

No. IF. —A like Warrant for 500,000/. 
to be paid to Mr. Long and lord Charles 
Somerset, for army services. - 
No. Iir. —Lord Grenville, Auditorof the 
Exchequer, on the subject of issuing 
• money, from the Exchequer, for the 
service of the Army and Navy, under 
the Warrants of the Lords of the Trea¬ 
sury. 

Camel ford •House, Jan. 1, iSll. 
Sir,-—Mr. Fisher has this moment 
brought to me two Warrants from the 
Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury, under yesterday’s date, by which 
I am required, in consideration of the 
circumstances therein stated, to draw an 
order for the issue of 500,000/. to the 
Bank, on account of the paymaster ge¬ 
neral of the forces, and also, a like sum on 
account of the treasurer of the navy ; for 
which issues no authority under his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Great Seal, or Privy Seal, or sign 
manual, has as yet been pre.sented, ac¬ 
cording to the accustomed mode and course 
cf the Exchequer in that behalf. 

I have been, up to this moment, totally 
unapprized of any intention on the part 
of their lordships, to transmit to me any 
Euch warrants, but bad on the contrary 
every reason to believe,,from what you 
^ had stated to Mr. Fisher, that the officers 
of the Exchequer were to be called upon 
to acton this occasion under the authority 
of his Majesty^s Privy Seal, which how¬ 
ever irregularly it might have been ob- 
teined, would have been, in my judgment, 
V imperative upon them, 
k It now becomes necessary for me to 
^Oi^ider the nature and extent of the du- 
||||Wwhich this new and unexpected course 
Rot proceeding imposes upon roe; and I 
must for that purpose request, that you 
will do honour to inform me, with- 

^ to what time it will be necessary, for 
o4roiding«those iacoovenicnces to the phb- 


lie service, which arc iipccified In the war¬ 
rants of their lordships, that such orders 
as are beforementioned, should be drawn 
and transmitted to their lordships? 1 have 
the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, (Signed) Grenville. 

The Right Hon. Sp. Perceval, kc. &c. 

No. IV.—Mr. Perceval to Lord Gren¬ 
ville, stating the period when an issue 
should be made from the Exchequer, 
in pursuance of the 1 1 easury Warrant. 

Diowning-sireet, 1st Jan. 

My Lord—I have had the honour of 
receiving your lordship's lelier of this 
day’s date, desirii^ to know within what 
time it will be wcessary, for avoiding 
those inconveniences to the public service, 
which are specified in the warrants to 
which your lordship’s letter relates, that 
the order for issuing the money under such 
warrants should be transmitted to thc^ir 
lordships ? and 1 have to stale to your lord- 
ship, that according to the usual course of 
supplying the weekly issues, both to the 
navy and the army, it would be necessary 
that sums should be issued to both services, 
beyond the amount of the existing credits 
at the Exchequer, either to-morrow ortho 
next day at farthest ; but although such 
is the usual practice, which I should re¬ 
gret the necessity of departing from, yet it 
the orders could he so furnished as to admit 
of an actual issue being made upon them 
by Monday next, I do not apprehend any 
serious inconvenience to the public service 
from such a short delay. 1 have the 
honour to be, my lord, your lordship's 
most obedient and humble servant, (Signed) 
Sp. Perceval. 

V.—Lord Grenville, i|uditor of the 
‘ Exchequer, transmitting a Case on the 
subject of issuing Money from the Ex¬ 
chequer under Treasury War r^te , 
and requesting the same might 
milted to the Attorney and SoHPdr 
General. 

Exchequer, January 1, 1811. 

My Lords,- 7 -I have been informed by a 
letter of this date from the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it is de¬ 
sirable the orders required by your lord- 
ships’ warrants of yesterday’s date, should 
be transmitted to your lordship either to¬ 
morrow or next day at farthe.st, and that se¬ 
rious inconvenience is apprehended to the 
public service, unless the actual issue can 
be made upon them by Monday next. 
Under this pressure 1 have thought it 
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my inOispenftible duty to lose no time in 
drawing up«uch a statement of the case, as 
my general knowledge of the subject ena¬ 
bles me lo do on the sudden. If there 
should appear to your lordships any deB- 
ciency or error in tliis statement, 1 beg 
leave to request that your lordships will 
have the goodness to direct, that the same 
should be supplied by your lordships* of¬ 
ficers ; and 1 cannot doubt that your lord- 
ships will then, in compliance with this my 
humble request, direct that the Case should 
be immediately submitted, by your lord- 
ships orders, to the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, in order that I may have the 
sanction of their legal advice and authority 
in a matter of such no||l and unprecedent¬ 
ed difficulty. I have the honour to be, my 
lords, with great respect, your lordships 
most obedient humble servant. 

(Signed) Grenville, Auditor. 

No. VI.— Case for the Opinion of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Attorney and Solicitor General 
—1 January IS 11. 

The Auditor of the Exchequer is ap¬ 
pointed by a constitution^from the Lords 
Coininissioners of his Majesty’s 'JVeasury : 
his office is generall}" described by Lord 
Coke, Inst. ioG. His appointment states 
his duty to b.*, that of writing ail and 
every the tallies and counter tallies of all 
whatsoever the bills to be made hereafter 
nt the Exchequer of our lord the king, on 
all and every the payments and assign¬ 
ments to be there made ; and of doing 
and exercising all other things to that office ; 
belonging. i 

He has no general instructions accom- I 
panying his appointment. 

Spi’cial provisions relative to his office 
andduties^re contained in the eighth and ! 
ninth W, 3, c. 23. particularly in sections | 
0. 8. and 10. to which your attention is { 
desired, as well as to the general tenor of 
l^ie several statutes for the regalacion of 
the Exchequer, and also 4o the star. 50 
Geo. 3, c. 1 ld,f. G. 

Copies of the several forms of the War¬ 
rants under Privy !ileal and Sign Manual, 
and of the usual warrant from the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury to the au¬ 
ditor, for drawing orders for the issue of 
money, according to the accustomed 
coarse of the Exchequer, are transmitted 
herewith. And Mr. Fisher, the auditor’s 
chief clerk, an officer of long experience 
in the Exchequer, w’ill attend you for the 
purpose of supplying any explanation Of 
these instruments or any other information 
which you may require. 


A Copy is hehwilhipclosed oftwp War¬ 
rants from the Commissioners of the 

Treasury, dated J}ecember 31, IBlOf and 
requiring the Auditor, under tbo circum¬ 
stances tlierein described, to,draw orders 
for the issue of one million of the King^s 
Treasure, for the issue of which no autho¬ 
rity under his Majesty’s Great jSeal, Privy' 
Seal, or Sign Manual has been presented, 
according to the accustomed course of tho 
Exchequer in that behalf. 

Your opinion is requested, by the Au¬ 
ditor, whether the aforesaid Warrant of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
sufficient authority imperative on him. u&d 
therefore a legal sanction for bis proceed¬ 
ing to obey the same; or whether any 
and what discretion is left to him on thus 
occasion, for the exercise of which he may 
be responsible in any Court of Law, or to 
the two Houses of Parliament; they hav¬ 
ing resolved, tfTat it is their right and doty 
to provide the means of supplying the d^ 
feet of the personal exercise of the Royal 
Authority arising from his Majesty’s indis¬ 
position, in such manner as the exigency 
of the case may appear to them to require. 

Opinion* 

Having considered the several Statutes 
and Documents to which we are referred^ 
and the general practice ‘which we under¬ 
stand to have prevailed in the Exchequer, 
.as well before as since appropriation acts 
similar to the 50 G. 3, c. 115, have been 
annually passed, we do not think that the 
Warrant of the I^rdsCommissionersof the 
Treasury, is in law a sufi^jent anthority, 
imperative upon the Auditor, nor conse¬ 
quently a legal sanction for his proceeding 
to obey the same, nor that any discretion 
is left to him by the law on this occasion, 
for the exercise of which he will not be re- 
ponsible. V. Gibbs. Thus. Plumee. 

No. VII.—Mr. Harrison to Lord Grenville, 
transmitting Copy of the Opinion of 
the Attorney and Solicitor General, 
on the Case submitted by him ; and 
stating tiie urgent necessity of his com¬ 
plying With the Treasury Warrant oC 
the 31 St December, 1810. * 

My Lord I am commanded by the 
Lords Commissimiers of his Mamsty’s 
Treasury, to acknowledge the receipt of 
your lordship’s letter of yesterday, re¬ 
questing that the Case, therein transinitled, 
should be immediately submitted > to the 
Attoi'ney and Solicitor General, in order 
that you may have the sanction of their 
ikgal adyice and authority^ in of 
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such novel and unprecedented difficolty ; 
•nd to acquaint your lordship, that they 
lost no time in complying with your re¬ 
quest. And 1 am now commanded to 
transmit te you a copy of the Opinion, 
which they have just received, from the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, stating, 
that they do not think that the Warrant 
of the lords Commissioners of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Treasury is, in law, a sufficient au¬ 
thority imperative upon the Auditor, nor 
consequently a legal sanction for his pro¬ 
ceeding to obey the same. My Lords 
direct roe to add,that their sense of the 
mischief to the public service, which would 
arise if any delay should take place in 
the issues of the monies required by their 
Warrants of the 31st December, appears 
to render it indispensably necessary that 
those Warrants should be forthwith com¬ 
plied with, and that they ^re consequently 
ready to take upon themselves the re¬ 
sponsibility of any act which may be es¬ 
sential for that purpose. I am, my lord, 
your lordship’s most obedient and humble 
servant. Geo. Harrison.— Jan. 2,1811. 

No. VllL—Lord Grenville, stating his 
reasons for not complying with the 
directions of the Treasury Warrant 
* for issuing Money from the Exchequer. 

Exchequer, 3 January ISll. 
My Lords;—I had the honour to re¬ 
ceive, yesterday evening, a letter from 
Mr. Harrison, transmitting to me the Opi¬ 
nion of his Majesty’s Attorney and So¬ 
licitor General on the Statement which 1 
took the liberty of submitting to your 
lordships, for the purpose of being laid 
before them ; and I beg leave to express 
the due sense which I entertain of your 
lordship’s ready compliance with my re¬ 
quest Having fully considered that opi¬ 
nion, I lose no time in humbly apprizing 
your lordships of the final judgment 
which I have formed as to the line oi my 
official duty on this occasion. It is matter 
of the deepest concern to me, to be made 
the involuntary cause of any, even the 
shortest delay, in an issue of his Majesty’s 
Treasure, stated to me, firom such high 
authority as that of your lordships, to be 
imn^tant to the public service. If I 
be satisfied of the propriety of my 
^"doing, what is required from me by the 
warrants which 1 nave had the honour to 
receive from your lordships, there is no 
personal responsibility which 1 would not 
rmiily incur for the public interests; but 
1 cannot pentad# myself^ that 1 could 


obey those warrants, without a breach of 
, my officiat duty in that point, which is 
above all otherspeculiar]y obligatory on the 
person placed in the situation of Auditor 
of the Exchequer ; nor without a high 
and criminal violation both of a positive 
statute, and also of the essential principles 
of our monarchical and Parliamentary Con« 
siitutiou. 

The act passed in the 8th and Pth of 
king William the 3d, cap. 28, intituled 
•* An Act for the better observation of the 
course anciently used in the Receipt of 
J^chequer,” prohibits the issue of the 
King’s Treasure, except in pursuance of 
the special provisions of an Act of par^ 
liampnt, or under t||a authority of Warrants 
under his Majesty’s Great Seal or Privy 
Seal, duly entered in the office of the au¬ 
ditor, who is thereupon to draw the ne¬ 
cessary orders. In the present instance 
all these authorities are wanting; and it is 
proposed that 1,000,000/. sterling of his 
Majesty’s Treasure shall be issued on the 
sole ground of a warrant signed by your 
lordships. Every step taken towards such 
an issue by an officer of the Exchequer, 
but more especially by the auditor, would 
be ill open violation, both of that statute, 
and of the accustomed course of the Ex¬ 
chequer, for such an act your lordships’ 
Warrant cannot, as I now learn from the 
highest authority, afford me any legal 
sanction. 1 must, I am told, act on iny 
own discretion, for the exercise of which 
I must a|one be responsible. This respon¬ 
sibility, if it legally attaches upon me, I 
certainl}' cannot transfer to any other per¬ 
sons, and least of all to your lordships, 
whatever willingness you have exprestjcd 
to take it on yourselves. My attempting 
to do so, w'ould itself be criminal; tending 
to confound the official relations in wliich 
I have the honour to stand towards your 
lordships, and to annul those checks which 
the law has established to ensure the faith¬ 
ful discharge of our reimoctive duties, and 
thereby the security of the fiublic trea¬ 
sure.—But I beg leave humbly to submit 
to youi^ordships, that the law has in truth 
invested me with no discretion on this 
! question. 

The exigencies of the public service, 
which your lordships have cotidescendod 
to detail tq me in these your warrants, 
are matters of state, of which, as auditor 
of the exchequer, I have no knowledge, 
and can take no c^izance ; my official 
duty is strictly limited to an observance of 
the aecustomed forms of the exchequer^ 
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and of the laws which have from time to 
time been passed for its regulation. To 
these I am bound to adhere ; and it is on 
the fullest consideration which this pres¬ 
sure of time has permitted me to gite to 
them, that 1 am compelled to decline, but 
with all due respect to your lordships, a 
compliance with the requisition contained 
in those warrants to which this letter 
refers. 

Perhaps, however, on an occasion of 
such high and urgent public interest, it 
may not be improper for me, before I 
close this letter, further to submit to your 
lordships my view of the mode*in which 
all diliiculiics on this subject may be re-> 
moved, in so far at le»t as any agency 
of mine may be required for the purpose 
of those issues; a mode which I am happy 
to think may still be resorted to, even 
within the period which the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did me the 
honour to point out to me, as that within 
which no serious inconvenience is to be 
apprehended to the public service. 

Your lordships have recited in your 
warrants, the resolution by which the tw'o 
Houses of Parliament have declared the 
melancholy fact of the temporary incapa¬ 
city of his Majesty for the discharge of his 
high functions. If it be proper for me, in 
iny official character, in any manner 
wqatever to act on this declaration, I 
cannot separate my knowledge of it from 
that of the accompanying Resolution, by 
which the Lords and Commons did at the 
same time declare, that it was their right 
and duty " to provide the means of supr 
ydying the defect of the personal exercise 
of the royal authority arising from his 
Majesty's said indisposition, in such man¬ 
ner as the exigency of the case may appear 
to them to require." 

To this Resolution all the subjects of this 
realm owe submission and obedience, and 
while it presents on the one .hand, in my 
judgment, a fresh and insuperable obstacle 
to my obeying your lordships requisition, 
it does, I trust, afi'ord, on the othcr^and, 
the means of obviating anytnconvemence 
that could arise from any adherence to 
tliis my public dutVj 1 should think myself 
doubly criminal, if, while the two Houses 
are actually proceeding in the execution of 
auch their right and duty, 1 were to take 
upon myself to decide, for them, in what 
manner the defect in the personal exercise 
ef the King's authority shall be supplied. 
In so important a branch as that of the 
issue of his royal treasure ; much more. 


if I were to arrogate to myself the power 
of dispensing, for that purpose, with the 
r egress provisions of the laws by which 
! my official duties are regulated. ' 

But. if your lordships shall think it 
proper to submit this difficulty to the con« 
sideration of the two Houses ot Parliament, 
they have declared, that with them resi|; 
the ri^ht and duty to provide the means ot 
removing it. With them resides, under 
the present exigency, the power to com¬ 
mand those official seals, the use of which 
would constitute an imperative and un¬ 
questionable authority to the officers of the 
exchequer ; with them rests the discretion 
of judging in what other manner they 
may think it more fit to provide a suffici¬ 
ent warrant or sanction for any issue 
which they may determine to be requisite 
for the public inleMts; and I certainly 
should not fail ICo defer to their pleasure 
with entire submission, and to execute 
with the most implicit obedience, any 
orders which 1 shall receive from your 
lordships, under the sanction of their au¬ 
thority. I have the honour to be, ’with 
the highest respect, my lords, your lord-' 
ships’ most obedient, and most humble 
servant, Gbenville, Auditor. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, January 4. 

[Issues op Public Monet for the 
Army and Navy.] The Lord Chancellor, 
in the absence of his noble friend the earl 
of Liverpool, presented the documents or¬ 
dered yesterday, on the motion of the 
j noble secretary of state, touching certain 
I issues of Public Money, for the service of 
the Army and Navy.—Sliortly after, the earl 
of Liverpool entered the House, upon which 

Earl ;S]pc/iccr, alluding to the said papers, 
observed, that the nature of the proceeding 
to be proposed had not been explained,^ 
but he had heard it reported that the House 
was to meet to-morrow for the purpose of 
considering it. He put it, therefore, to 
the noble earl whether it would not be a 
matter of convenience to the House to ex¬ 
plain the nature of the proceedin]^ which 
it was intended to propose. 

The Earl of Livefpc^ said, that a ques- 
tion had arisen respecting the issue of 
money under the present circumstances 
for the public service, and it was possible 
that they might receive a communication 
upon the subject to-morrow from another 
qq^rter. If that, however, siiould not be, 
the case, it was intended to propose a Re- 
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mHii^ofei auth^^rising the iMae of the money 
to Irapply the exigencies of the pobltc aer- 
-iftce. . . 

The Earl of ilfo^a suggested that> as 
tpeslioos mnat Necessarily arise, the 
one as to the exigency for the issue of the 
t money, mid the other as to any culpabj- 
alleged to attach to ministers, it would 
oh more convenient to confine the pro- 
ceedlngto^morrow to the exigency. 

The afl of Liverpool admitted the con¬ 
venience of this mode of proceeding, and 
agrted to*adopt it. 

lord GreHville observed (hat it did not 
ttepilBsarily follow that there would be no 
discussion upon the question as to the exi¬ 
gency (although be aid not mean to antici¬ 
pate discussion] since fitim the delay which 
nad taken place, they tnust come to the 
decision of so novel a^eation. 

Ear) l^)encer mov^tlmt the Lords be 
aummoned for to-xnorrow, which was or- 
dei^. 

4 , 

[Statx of the Nation—RE sotvTioNs 
XEspECTiNo THE Reqenct. j The order of 
the day being read, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee on the State of the 
Nation. The Resolutions communicated 
from the Commons yesterday were read 
liy the clerk, as follows: 

' Resolved, I. « That for the purpose of 
’*• providing for the exercise of the royal 
authoritv during the continuance of his 
*• Majesty^s illness, in such manner, and 
to such extent, at the j)resent circuro- 
statices and the urgent concerns of the 
** nation appear to require, it is expedient 
f'that his royal highness the Prince of 
^ Wales, being resident within the realm, 

'' shall be empowered to exercise and ad- 
^ mitkister the royal authority, according 
'' lo the laws and constitution of Great 
" ^ritatn, in the name, and on behalf of 
*'|ib Migcsty, and under the style and 
'',tiile of Regent of the kingdom; and to 
^ use, execute, examine, and perform, in 
" the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
''jesty, all authorities, pterogatives, acts 
" of government, and administration of 
" the same, that belong to the King of this 
to use^ execute and perform, ac- 
'ling to the law thereof, subject to 
bh limitations and restrictions as shall 
vided. 

^ ft for a time to be limited, the 

power aovlo given to his royal high- 
,ness the of Wales, shall not cx- 

t*' tend to the gMliM of any rank or dig- 
ti* j|{ty ofihp peemi^ of the realm to any 


person whatever, except such peraen^;or* 
''persons as may perform some singutar 
"naval or military achievement Thai 
" for a time to be limited, the said power 
" shall not extend to the granting of any 
" office whatever in reversion, or to the 

granting of any office, salary, or pre- 
" mium, for any other term than during 
" bis Majesty^s pleasure, except such of* 
" fices as are by law required to be grant- 
" ed for life or during goodNbeliaviour/' 

3. " That such parts of his Majesty's 
"private property as are not vested in 
" trustees shall l;i^ vested in trustees for 
" the benefit of his Majesty/' 

4. " That the said power slialjl not ex- 
" tend to the granting of any part of his 
" Majesty's real or personal estate, ex- 
" cept as far as relates to the renewal of 
" leases." 

5. " That the care of his Majesty's 
" royal person, during the continuance of 
" his Majesty's illness, shall be coininitted 
" to the Queen's most excellent Majesiy; 

" together with the sole direction of such 
" portion of his Majesty’s household ns 
" shall be deemed requisite and suitable 
" for the due attendance on his Majesi} 's 
" sacred person, and the maintenance of' 
" bis royal dignity; and that for the bet- 
" ter enabling her Majesty to discharge 
“ this important trust, it is also expedient 
" that a council shall be appoiiUeci to ad- 
" vise and assist ber Majesty in the several 
" matters aforesaid; and with power, from 
" time to time, as they may see cau-e, to 
" examine, upon oath, the physicjans and 
" others attending bis Majejiiy's person, 

" touching the state of his Majesty's 
" health, and all matters relative thereto/’ 

The Earl of Liverpool then rose and 
said : My Lords, before I proceed to the 
discussion of the Resolutions which have 
been just read, 1 think it necessary to 
notice an argument which has been uiied 
—imputing to those who support the 
coarse proposed by Restriction a want of 
delicacy, and a conduct disrespectful^ 
towards tbe Prince, of Wales* 1 bear 
towam that ilUistrious personage as much 
respect as any of your lordships, and must 
contend that the fair aAd constitutioital 
way of arguing this ouestion is to reason 
upon Uiose great public principles, which 
so strongly apply to it, without reference 
to tbe MtTiduti. All of us are agreed 
that the Pnnee of Wales is the person in 
whom the exercise of the royal authority, 
daring the present melancmdy exigency, 
ought to bo rested; but as, in argaing 
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tny question respecting the prerogatives to hare been ,f(iiiiMted those Restrictions 
of the crowoi the personal disposition of whick have accompanied all Kegencies* 
him who then wears the crown can have I do not, however, mean to assert, that 
no reference to the argument, eqnalJy so there is no instance of ay Regency in 
in the present case all considerations per- which the entire power- of toe crown , 
sonal to the individual whom it is proposed was not granted; but in a case “yrhich 
to appoint Regent ought to be kept out has been alluded “to, the act \ot tho , 
of the discussion. The grand maxim of Ist of Philip and Mary, althougli flic 
our constitution, aod which is essential to entire power of the crown was granted 
the monarchy, »i that the King can do to Philip, as Regent, in the event of 
no wrong ; the King may be influ- the death of the Queen, leaving an in- 
cnced by those who advise him, and who fant heir, yet I do not believe that the 
are responsible for their advice. Upon right of conferring peerages was conveyed^ 
the same principle of the constitution 1 or was intended to be conveyed, by that 
contend with respect to the hegent, who- act. I|n the Regency acts of the 
ever he may be, invested with the exercise Geo. 2, and the 5th of his present Ma- 
of the royal authority, that he can do no, jesty, 1 admit that the povt'er of confer- 
wrong; but he may be influenced by ring peerages wa?< granted, bot there was 
advisers. We must, therefore, I contend, established in each instance a council of 
consider this question in a similar point of controul to the Regent. It must of course 
view to a question respecting the prero- I be decided acrarding to the varying cir- 
gattves of the crown, and as, in the latter cumstances of the times in every instance^ 
case, without any personal reference to whether it is most expedient to restrain 
him who wears the crown, so in the former, the Regent by means of a council of con- 
without any argument directed personally j troul, or to invest him with the entire 
towards him whom it is proposed tu appoint j pow'er of the crown, subject to certain 
Regent. ! Restrictions in the exercise of it. In the 

With reference to the object of the Re- ■ case of a minority which might last live, 
iolutions now before the House, on look- ! ten.or fifteen years it might be more ex- 
ing at all the precedents which at all bear ' pedient to restrain the Regent by means 
upon the question, and consulting the his-, of a Council of Controul, conferrjng the 
lory of the couniry, 1 can find no instance i full power of the crown, than to restri<;t 
of a Regency without Restrictions, except ‘ him specifically in the exercise of that 
in two cases, which were clear usurpations, j power. In the case of a Regency 
The great principle upon which our ances- likely to last only a short time^ during 
tors seem to have acted in this respect, \ tbc temporary incapacity of the crown, it 
and which appears to me to be the ^eat hns been deemed more advisable specifi- 
principle upon which this question rests, cally, but partially, to restrict the' 
was the distinction between the pemanent Re-gent in the exercise of the royal autho- 
posscssion of the rights of the crown, and tity. The principles upon which this 
the temporary exercise of the royal autho- system have been adopted, have been 
rity. A distinction founded upon this as- these, .fliat with respect to making war 
sumption, that it was tUc interest of the and peace, the entering into treaties and 
King, in whom was permanently rested^ other matters of great politicalimportancej 
the rights of the crown (vested uniloubted- the Regent should be unrestricted, Parliar 
ly as a trust for the benefit of the people)"; ment having in itself the means of prompt 
to preserve and to maintain those rights and sufficient controul to prevent any daft- 
unimpaired and without abuse, but that it ger to the interests of the country, but that 
might l>ecome the interest of the Regent, in those prerogatives of the crown, the ex- 
from the \*"ry nature of, the ted^orary ercise of which is irrevocable, and when 
deration of bis pow;er, to abuse the pre- once done cannot be recalled, and which 
rogatives with *which he was entrusted, also are for a limited time,iiot essential to 
and thus to encumber the exeixise or im- the exercise of the royal authority, there 
pede the restoration bf the power and the Regent should be restrained- Upon 
rights of the crown, on the resumption of these principles were founded the prece- 
the royal authority by the sovereign, dent of J 788* a proceeding formed 1^ 
Upon fliis broad libe of distinction be- great against whom much unmerited 
tween the permanent investiture of the calumny haa of late been directed, fiat a 
rights of the crown and the temporary great pan of whose fame and estimaflon 
•xereise of the royal authority, appears m the comitiy arose out of their condooi 
voi, XVIII, 2 Y ... 
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in Ukat proceeding, and which subsequently 
the entire approbation ^ the 
throne. I admit that there is a difference 
in the circumstances of the country now 
and in 1783, but at the same time we have 
now not only a hope, biit a confident ex¬ 
pectation of his Majesty’s lecovcry. 1 
admit that there are other circumstances 
which it Is unnecessary now to go into, that 
also make a difference between the pre¬ 
sent period and 1788, but these circum¬ 
stances do not affect the principle upon 
which we ought to act in constituting a Ke- , 
gency, however they may limit the appli¬ 
cation of it. The time proposed in 1788, 
daring which the restrictions should con¬ 
tinue, was three years—it is now proposed 
lo continue them only for a twelve month, 
before the expiration of whicli Parliament 
will have been sitting about sis weeks, 
when they will be enal^ed to consider 
whether any further provisioiris necessary 
to be made, the great object now being to 
provide for the temporaly exercise of the 
royal authority, and that there 'may be no 
impediment to the full resumption by the 
King upon ins recovery of the authont 3 'of 
the crown, it is, therefore, upon these 
principles that the three first Resolutions 
are founded. On the ibunh Kesoluilcn, 
for taking care of the personal properly of 
the King, it is not necessary fur me to say 
aAy thing, no objection having been made 
to It. The fifth Kesokition, relative to liie 
caslody of the royal person, and to the 
royal household, is, I confess, not satisfac¬ 
tory to me in the shape in which it 
been sent up from the Commons. Nothing 
can be more erroneous than the supposi¬ 
tion, that the State Offices of the House¬ 
hold are unconnected with the domestic 
comforts of his Majesr 3 ^ The fact is, that 
there is not a menial servant in the Palace, 
hot any person who in any way adminis- 
tiers to the domestic comforts of his Majesty, 
who is-^not appointed by one of the great 
officers of the Household. Would your 
lordships, then, ip the hour c)f bis affliction 
destroy the domestic establishment of the 
Monarch, that when he recoveis he may 
find himself a stranger in his family ? All 
that is asked, is to leave the Houhebold as it 
IS for a limited time. I am aware that in 
fbromr cases the custody of the person re¬ 
mained with the Regent, but in 1788 it 
was thoaght most advisable^to separate the 
custody of the person from the Regency, 
which precedent it is now also deemed ad- 
Tisabie to follow- l^nie difficulty occur- 
rejd respecting arntngem^at relative 
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to the Household in 1788, and the same 
difficulty stiirexisls. We have,/! admit, 
only a choice of difficuliies, and to make 
any arrangement upon the subject would 
require a most complicated measure, tf 
his Majesty should unfortunately not re- 
i cover vyithin a certain time, some mea¬ 
sure will of course become necessary upon 
this subject. All I ask upon the present oc¬ 
casion is, that the disposition of the House- 
I hold, together with the custody of the 
I royal person, should be anowed for a li¬ 
mited time to remain with the Queen. 
The time I propose is twelve months, and 
to obviate any possible objection that may 
be raised, upon the sup|K)$ition of any 
influence arising out of such an arrange¬ 
ment, hostile to the formation of u strong 
and effective executive government, which 
it is my wish should be established, I am 
willing to agree that the great officers of the 
Household shall not, during the lime I 
have mentioned, be removed. I trust it 
will not be imputed to her Majesty, 
that she would improper^ use any influ¬ 
ence arising out of such an arrangement, 
r am sure that she, in common with all 
your lordships and the country, would 
most sincerely rejoice at the recovery of 
his Majesty, and his restoration lo the full 
exercise of his authority. It is my inten¬ 
tion, therefore, to propose an Amendment 
in the fifth Resolution similar to what I have 
stated. Should his Majesty unfortunately 
not recover, it will then be for Parliament 
to consider the measure which may be ul¬ 
timately necessary to make such an ar¬ 
rangement as may be conducive to the do¬ 
mestic comfort of his Majesty, and at tlic 
same time surround him with a dignity in 
his affliction which his situation demands^ 
and which will be most grateful to the 
feelings of the country. At present only 
a temporary arrangement is asked for, and 
I am sure your lordships will feel that 
something is due to the feelingsof his Ma¬ 
jesty, who, during a reign of a duration 
longer than almost ony other, has invaria¬ 
bly displayed the most unremitting atten¬ 
tion lo the comforts and happiness of his 
people, and who has been ever ready to 
make the greatest sacrifices, when they 
could in any w^ conduce to the interests 
or the welfare of Lhe country. 

The first Resolution having been read. 

The Earl of Varlule observed, that the 
precedents upon which the noble earl re¬ 
lied were not applicable to the present 
case. That of Henry the 6th, which was 
the most applicable as to the circumstancesA 
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migl^t in the present ease he quoted ra« 
ther Kbr what was not done at that period^ 
than Tor what was done. The lords who 
at that time went down to Windsor to as* 
certain the kingfa incapacity, did not on 
their return make flaws and hiatas; they 
did not assume the royal authority, and 
say to those who inquired about it *' you 
ought to be satisfied, because we are respon¬ 
sible for the exercise of the royal autho¬ 
rity,^^ but the entire authority of the crown 
was immediately placed in the hands of 
the duke of York, as regent. He thought 
it would have been more manly in minis¬ 
ters to have pn^osed to restrain the Re¬ 
gent altogethei^m creating peers, on the 
ground that the power of conferring the 
peerage ought to rest with the King alone, 
than to propose the present Resolution for 
a restriction for a limited time, as from 
that Resolution the country could only 
draw the conclusion that there was a su^ 
picion that the Prince of Wales would 
make an improper use of the power. 
Such a su'^picion, he contended, could 
alone be the inference to be drawn from 
such a Resolution, which he felt it his duty 
to oppose. The precedent of 17SS was of 
no value, being imperfect and incompre¬ 
hensible ; it originated in party violence, 
and he was convinced that if Mr. Pitt, 
whom he highly respected, and his rival 
upon that occasion, could rise from tlie 
dead, they would readily acknowledge 
that, upon that occasion, they were both 
in error. 

The Marquis of Lansd&wne rose, and ad¬ 
dressed their lordships to the following 
effect;—My Lords, ( rise, not so much to 
put the House in possession of my senti¬ 
ments, as for the purpose of calling your 
lordships^ attention to what appears to me 
to be most immediately necessary to be 
considered upon this important subject, 
and upon this important occasion; be¬ 
cause, finding myself unquestionably dis¬ 
posed to assent, to a certain degree, to the 
principle of the first Resolution now be¬ 
fore the House, but, with the omission of 
certain words, 1 feel myself disposed to 
assent to the Resolution with which the 
noble earl who opened this debate con¬ 
cluded his address to your lordships. 1 
feel myself, however, called upon to pro¬ 
pose to your lordships the omission of.the 
words to which 1 am now alluding, and 
which I shall, hereafter, shortly mention 
to the House, because your lordships are 
not merely called upon to assent to cer¬ 
tain limitations, objectionable as they are, 
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in the view which I have of them, ioupled 
with some subseqoent Resolutions; but, in 
the view which the noble earl has of 
the subject, your lordships should assent, 
not merely to common limitations, pro¬ 
tractions, or prolongations only, of the 
known authority in the country ; but yon 
are absolutely called upon to create a new 
authority, an authority unknown to the 
law of the land, unknown in the practice 
of the constitution and government of tbii\ 
country; an authority untried by expe¬ 
rience, and of the effect of which we can 
have no practical knowledge. It is in that 
view, my lords, I call upon you to look at 
the probalde consequences of that which 
you are about to determine; and here I 
feel it a duly which I owe to this House, 
and to this country, to call upon your 
lordiihips to stop, in limine, the proposi¬ 
tion to the extefrt to which it is ofilhred to 
you by the noble earl who opened this 
debate, fur I do warn your lordships of the 
evils with which this proposition is 
fraught; and do say, that the track which 
your lordships are called upon to pursue, 
is most dangerous and miscnievous--^dan- 
gerous and mischievous to the crown, to 
this House, to the community in which we 
live, and io posterity ; all of whose inte¬ 
rests it is your duty to protect, for they 
are interests committed to your care, and 
which, in my humble opinion, can alone 
be preserved by your lordships’ interposi¬ 
tion this night. 

My lords, after attending and giving 
that weight which is due to what fell from 
the noble earl, and what is always due to 
what falls from that quarter, I own 1 was 
not convinced by his arguments, and, for 
that reason I cannot help calling your 
lordships’ attention to the proposition now 
before you; and that I confess, appears to 
me to be the more necessary, and, indeed^ 
becomes a duty incumbent on me, .as a 
member of this House, when a proposition 
is submitted and recommended to your 
lordships by the noble earl, by which the 
duties of the crown are separated from the 
prerogatives of the crown; but,beroi^e the 
noble earl can expect your lordships to 
adopt that proposition, it is in|»ymbent on 
him, not only to argue, but to prove, that 
the prerogatives which he thus attacks^ 
are injurious to the state. He ought to 
point out to your lordships, in what re¬ 
spects these prerogatives are now become 
inconsistent with the genuine principles 
pf our constitution. 

My lords, if 1 am not much* misinform* 



««nstituU(pQal bistoiy. of thk tbe beneiit of the pe«|>]e!ft would be 
^i^^hmiy, the.<At>wn of tbie realm ka poll- a little too much toaay itwai m^l ui the 
' ijjjmi and descendible trust. .That it is, as hands of the King# and useless,^ if not mis- 
^pressed by my lord chief justice Fortes- chievous, in the hands of tbe Regent, 
^ue—That the fc^g exercises not only No, my lords, it must be always useful or 
regal,.bat also political , power; this poli« always useless, in the hands of either 
ticaJ,as well as regal, power is secured to King or Regent; end, surely, the noble 
him by law, and it is to be exercised by earl will not say, there are an^ circum- 
him for the ^nefit of his people.^' That stances in the present titiM,or in tbe pre- 
is a legal principle which tbe crown has sent state of aiwirs in ^ this country, that 
acted upon, secured, as it is, by law, in call for a diminution in the energy of 
the progress of the history of this country, executive authority; or, if tbe noble earl 
from tbe earliest period "downward. My were to undertake to establish the propo* 
lords, that power, regal and political, that sition, that the whole of the prerogatives 
prerogative, that authority, are given by of the crown ought not devolve upon 
law to the king; for wliut purpose? For the Regent,that some oPM^would be use- 
the benefit of the king ? No! but to ena- less, and some mischievous, what course 
ble the king to discharge the duties of his would tbe noble earl be constrained to 
high station for the benefit uf his people, take? Why, that the energy of regal au- 
This power, this authority, this prerogative, thority ought to be different in the bands 
are becopie not more tho* possession, the of tbe King from that of tbe Regent—that 
property, the interest, of his Majesty, what may be good and useful in the one 
than the possession, the property, the in- case may be mischievous and useless in 
terests of the people of this country. It the other; that what ought to be exerted 
is, therefore, incumbent on tbe noble earl in full vigour, in tbe one, should be sus* 
who has oSered his propositions to your pended in the other; for, that is, really, 
lordships, to shew (he has attempted to neither more nor less than the proposition 
shew, but. in my humble opinion, has which the noble edrl has undertaken to 
failed in the attempt), that there are cer- prove. 

lain parts of the royal prerogatives which Look, my lords, at the Resolution which 
ought not to have been given to the is immediately to follow that which is the 
crown. Such an attempt would, I think, subject of our present debate, and then 
be at any time, but most emphatically at your lordships must see, that you are 
tbepresenttime, an hazardous undertaking called upon to draw this conclusion, and 
to the ablest politician. 1 am of opinion, to declare it; that there is, in the present 
that no part of. the prerogative of the time, some circumstances that make it 
crown, as at present limited by law, can, matter of indifierence, or rather matter 
with safety to the true interests of the of inconvenience, that there should exist, 
sUte, be dispensed with; and least of all in this country, a power of rewarding 
at this time. What was the great point merit. That, by the two first Resolutions 
on which our ancestors bestowed, happily you are called upon to suspend a power, 
for us, so much of their attention, care, which was never before sunered to remaiis 
and labour, at the period of the Revolu- inert in this country, a power which 
tion ? What, but that of restricting the must subsist in every well-regulated com- 
preiogaltves of the crown within the nar* munity, and has subsisted every where, 
rowQst limits possible, consistently with and particularly in monarchies: I mean, 
the energy of tbe state ? What have our my lords, the power of calling forth, and 
ancestors been so much employed in, but of rewarding merit. But here it is pvo- 
tbat of examining the principle on which posed to you to provide means for making 
the prerogatives of the crowji were grant- it the duty of a Regent to punish vice liv¬ 
ed ? . Why, my lords, it would be a little deed, but to neglect virtue—to call ^oxv 
much to argue, first, that we are right him to be active in the exertion of his 

fi ^ogniztng the prerogatives of tbe most painful fef^ngs (a duty which, I 
rn as settM at the Revolution; and admit, must be ^rforaied for the public 
, Ip.say, that it becomes useless in the good), and to, sailer his most generous and 
Is o| u|Ugent, who tnuM have as'much noble feelingf* to remain dormant, the ex* 
I occasion for U as tbe King can have, for erttop of which sdso, 1 contend, is highly 
rjl^ is for the. benefit, not of the King, or of conducive to the public good. You call 
ii^e Regent, but ii is an energy given to upon tbe Regent to be vigorous and wptifu 
i^ai power pf I|te,e 9 r€reignty, fifr in every thing Ibat is odipiv^aadiUelm 
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€9ttj ^ng thtt4s4elifl|itfoVto biffeel- 
ifig8;lD' be¥igili^iO;’m of 

the goihy; but, Bhaold hf wlib to comfort 
opproased ndierit—thoold he wish to call 
forth to public notice obacore genius; or 
to^put trust in huudsle virtue ; here you 
are called upon to stop him. this would 

a dangerous power to be given to a 
Regent! Such persons are to be consider¬ 
ed as dangerous connexions, in which we 
are not to allow the Regent to judge. The 
Regent is to bare every power ex^pt 
that, the exercise of which would delight 
him. It is saying to the Re^nt j " What¬ 
ever power the^xercise of which is irk¬ 
some, you shaiPhave ; but whatever is 
most agreeable, you shall be dented-^^ 
My lords, 1 cannot think that such a mea¬ 
sure will be assented to by your lord- 
ships. 

But, there is another part of this subject 
which has been ably commented upon by 
a noble friend of mine, to which I must 
call your lordships’ attention again, I 
mean this, supposing you should agree to 
the principlcj that the 'two Houses of Par¬ 
liament should dispense rewards to merit, 
then you have to consider the mode in 
which the prerogative of rewarding merit 
is to be exercis'ed ; for it is well worth 
your lordships while to consider the diffi¬ 
culties which will occur in drawing pro¬ 
perly the requisite distinction in the dif¬ 
ferent degrees of merit in which the two 
Houses are to judge, without any limita- 
tiou, and that appears to me to involve 
something bordering upon absurdity ; nor 
can your lordships conceive any thing 
more mischievous to the general interests 
of the public, nor any thing more hostile 
to the spirit and genius of the Constitution, 
than to see this or the other House of Par¬ 
liament engaged in describing what the 
requisites are to constitute a character of 
renown, entitled to distinction for military 
enterprize, as a person who.had conduct¬ 
ed himself in such a manner as to call on 
the Regent to reward him ; for your lord¬ 
ships will recollect*that, although there 
aoay be some characters w4ioae merit is so 
Iranscendant that nobody can doubt it; 
yet there may be merit justly entitled to 
reward, but the shades o| which may be 
such as to make it impossible for a po¬ 
pular assembly, to distinguish them ; and 
We, Lthiuk, the noble earl himself would 
Rod difficulty in malcing all the requisite 
distinctions between the different degrees 
and diades ef merit, and without that dis^' 
tiactioD, it will be impossible to appro¬ 


priate duly die ntWvd. ItsB true^mdecd;' 
that wo have among «ta those to whose va..' 
lour you owe the oOffiiiiest of £|ypt; 
another; whose hnireb hav^jbeen, eartfdl 
in Spain; but there may be others whd, 
although of less renown, and df ihferioi' 
degree of merit; yet have just kSaitod! 
upon their country for disttnctionlWi 
wards, and this iWse would be mosf 
fortunately placed, and so 1 think omuid^ 
the other House of l^arliamOnt, if it bad" 
to judge of the degree of reward to be 
given to every individual whose merit' 
claimed it; and yet that will be the si¬ 
tuation of the two Houses, when they 
shall be called updh to judge, whether re¬ 
wards have been properly, or improperly, 
bestowed on merit. I do beseech your 
lordships to consider the constitutional 
difficulty which you, and the other House 
of Parliament, ivill have to encounter in 
this respect, if you adopt the proposition 
recommended to your lordships by the 
noble earl. We are now callra upon to 
use our own dispensation with the other 
two branches of the legislature, which; 
your lordships must know, is an aoomaloaa 
course in the practice of the constitution^ 
for it cannot be matter of information to 
your lordships, that the whole constitution 
of this country consists of several and va¬ 
rious tmwers. Nor can it be new to your 
lordships, to be told that the various 
branches of the legislature, by their re¬ 
ciprocal controul and, balance of each 
other, produce that energy which ctmstt- 
totes the firmness, and that symmetry 
which constitutes the beau^ of that stu¬ 
pendous fabric, called the ConsUtutton of 
England, and upon the preservation of 
which depends toe safety of this country; 
,Mach of that safety, in its turn agiiDi 
depends on the power of the crown or 
upon those who have the controul ^ the 
crown, or those who exercise the functions'; 
of the crow^n. The question thenis, whe<»^ 
iher the present be a period fit for cur¬ 
tailing the power of the crown ? 1 thiiA^ 
it is not; for which reason I am against 
the proposition pf the noble earl whtcii 
proposes a curtmlmeni so coiiaiderablei 
as that of depriving it of the powkr of 
creating peers. 

So miiohf my lords, fisr the curtailment 
of the regal power in this House. WiA 
regard to the other House of Parliameiit, 
it is true, that the Regent is to be aUhwsd 
the power of dissolving that House, ^ but 
U thd only controul which the erowh 
has ; .fer,over this House, it hgslso power/^ 



il^'T ifoaM'Tentare to ii|k yonr lordships^ fiirtber that part of the preroeiMTa, «f tio 
IffiethiBr yoU' think it decent for you^ con- teke some measure by wnich thi^ part of 
. eidering the circumstances of the country^ the prerogative may be altogether done 
and particularly Uie present state of the away. All which I say would be anoma* 
regal power, to emancipate yourselves lous in our constitution, would be danger- 
from the constitutional controul of the ous and alarming. My Lords, you are 
eroWn,whichyoudoby assenting to the re- therefore to consider, that the Regent 
itrictibn agatnM; creating peers, by which whom you are to trust with the most im- 
ybu tie down and fetter the crown against portant authority—whom you are to trust 
nny power to counterpoise yours, while with the management of your army of 
you allow the crown power over the 300,000 men—whom you are to trust 
other Bouse of Parliament, by dissolving with the management of 5 ^our navy, of 
k. My lords, I am sure that such is far 130,000—can you trust him with all these 
from being your lordships* intention ; most important matters, and yet distrust 
bet I must maintain, that such would be him upon the subject of the management 
Cb« effect of your lordships concurring in of the Household ?—Can you believe him 
tile vote which is now proposed to you; to fastVe the countenance to deceive you in 
but there is still a further objection to the latter, after you had trusted him with 
your adopting the proposition of the noble the former, and he had not deceived you 
&rl, and it is inconsistent with all the pro- in the most important powers ?—*'Vul- 
ceedings oreither Housb* of Parliament, tus niitiium lubricos aspici.**<*-Wby, my 
as far as 1 am acquainted with their Jonr- Lords, this reminds me of the story which 
nais—I mean with regard to a body ^^of is related of a great roan of antiquity, who 
officers, none of which are under the con- could manage the concerns of a great 
troul of the Crown. tJpon this point 1 country, but who could not take any care 
presume the noble Earl forgot the habi- of his own domestic concerns; and this 
tnal course of those officers, for they are restriction seems to proceed upon some 
not in any particular attendance on his such supposition as that, in the present 
Majesty, nor capable of seeing his Ma- restriction on the Regent, with regard to 
jesty, or of tendering an}* service to his the Household ; but here, my Lnrds, I 
Mnjesty at present; they are not a part w*ould guard myself against the supposi- 
of the general system of the country. I tion that I intend to attribute to the noble 
aiii sure that the first object his Majesty Earl any intention to speak disrespectfully 
would look to; on his recovery—I mean of the Prince of Wales—1 mean no such 
his complete recovery, because nothing thing; but it is important, nay it is pro- 
but bis compete recovery can bring him per for the noble Earl to consider the situa- 
into contact with these officers of state— tion of the Prince of Wales, and provide 
16ay,bisfirstobjectwou1dbe to learn whe- against the adoption of any measure 
tiler the officers of hU household, and all which may be an unnecessary restraint 
tboim who had been attached to hhn from on his Royal Highness, and to consider 
afihetion, bad been under that sort of con- what the discretion of the Prince of Wales 
•troul which is consistent with Ihe interest of recommends to him. Now, astoprero- 
the country; that is, under (he controul gative—what is the nature of prerogative 
of him'who has the direction of the go- in this case? There can be no danger in 
vernment; and give me leave to say, that it, for ff it were carried to any dangerous 
it is a little too much to propose that this extent, it would immediately become the 
matter should be taken out of, and divert- object of the attention of this and the 
ed from, the general current of authority, other House of parliament. Here It isob¬ 
and turned into another channel; but, servable, that it is considered in these 
perhaps, it is to be said, that this subject Resolutions, thsit to grant to the RegenI, 
isto come under discussion hereafter, and controul over the army^—contrbul over 
perhaps too, that this restraint upon the the navy—to these matters, great and im» 
with regard to the houtehoM, is portant as they a^e, no susjDicion is excilM 
jmlW'tBken off; that it may be seen, in against the powiw of the liegeDt; but the 
eeMe of the year, bow the Regent moment it is piroposed that the Regent 
^ adomyiilefe ibis part of hts power; thus should haVe the power of creating Peers 
^ ytmm towk in judgment upon the ques- and granthog pensions, that is a power 
" tion of, hovr^htt prerogative of the Crown which becomes, at once, dangerous to the 
lias been administefCd; and then 1 prf- kingdom* I am sure that the noble Earl 
shme# yott*a|e4to pioc^to curtail still does not mean to insinuate anything ini* 
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proper s^gainst hi^ Royal Highness; but 
still I cannot help thinking there is some¬ 
thing extremely vvbimsicaT in the consti¬ 
tutional jealousy of the noble Earl, which 
is confined entirely to the creating of Peers 
and the granting of Sinecure Places; I 
know not what the noble Earl may feel 
upon this subject, but of this I am con¬ 
vinced, that it would be entirely out of 
the power of the Regent, should .he wish 
it, to make noble Lords swerve from their 
duty ; but even this is an unnecessary ob¬ 
servation, for his Royal Highness would 
be as far from wishing, as your lordships 
would be from complying with a wish, 
that this House should, at any time depart 
from the line of its duty. My Lords, let 
it be recollected, that if the noble Earl 
supposes the Prince of Wales may be so 
ill-advised as to be prevailed upon to adopt 
any measure hostile to our Constitution, 
the npble earl must also admit it to be as 
possible that the King should be as ill-ad¬ 
vised as the Regent. If the one should be 
advised to act contrary to law, vso the other j 
may be advised to act contrary to law; so < 
that the elfect of evil advice, may be as 
dangerous in the case of the King as in 
the case of the Regent; for it would be 
as unnatural, but not more so, to say that 
the King would wish to place his second 
son upon the Throne instead of his Heir 
Apparent, as to say that the Regent would 
wisn to prevent the return of his father 
to the throne. As to the Statutes of the 
2ith of Geo. 2, and the 5th of his present 
Majesty, which have been quoted as hav¬ 
ing a bearing upon the present question, 
it is observable, that they relate to cases of 
minority. Which do not apply to the. pre¬ 
sent case; but 1 would ask, is there in any 
one of those acts, or is there any one 
precedent that can be quoted, in which 
it is proposed to separate from the public 
authority, a body of persons who are to be 
out of the power of the Regent, either a 
Regent with a Council, or a Regent with¬ 
out aiCouncil; for a Regency with a Coun¬ 
cil, is as likely to abuse its powers, as a 
Regency without a Council ?-—I ask, if 
there be any case in which that important 
prerogative, of Creating,Peers, has been 
separated from the Regal Power of the 
country ? My Lords,, we have heard much 
upon the subject of restraints on Regents, 
but I am confident there is no case in 
which the regal power, in whatever hands, 
has been so restrained. 

Why then, my Lords, we come to the 
precedent of 1799, of which, be it re* 


^ [yet 

membered, that ^tUM^rer might be tb^ 
mode in which it'waaadojpted* yet we are 
ignorant of the eiiects which U would have 
produced, for it never bad. a practical 
trial; it must therefore he admitted, even 
by its admirers, to be an imperfect pre¬ 
cedent. I know it has been said, and it 
is an easy thing to say, that ministers have 
an'authority to proceed upon that prece¬ 
dent ; my Lords, without disputing that 
authority, with the noble earl, 1 would 
take the liberty of reminding him, who 
has rested so much upon the authorities of 
the authors of precedent, that there 
were very greS and' venerable characters 
on both sides of question; and it was 
a case which was not defended upon the 
principle, but on the expediency of it, 
and the expediency alone. The expe¬ 
diency of that day, and of the year 
are very difierenS consideratidns. In the 
year 1789, the principles of the French 
Revolution had not developed themselves 
—principles which have since inundated 
Europe, and swept away all the govern¬ 
ments and constitutions of almost all the 
states within it—all except our own, it has 
either swept away, or overturned—our 
constitution it has not been able to shake; 
a constitution which it is recommended to 
you to night, not to destroy indeed, but to 
suspend m some of its most important 
functions ; but,, before yoh do so, I think 
your lordships will be induced to pauses 
My Lords, the question is, whether you 
will address his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales, or settle that he shall be the 
Regent of this country, with sufficient 
powers, or with the want of sufficient 
powers, to do justice to that most impor¬ 
tant station ? Do you expect less protec¬ 
tion from the regal authority in the hands 
of the Regent than in"^ those'of the King 
Do you expect of the Regent, less of vi¬ 
gilance—less of care—less promptness 
of attention—less vigour of execution 
—less watchfulness of public afiairs, liess 
anxiety for domestic comfort, than, you 
would expect of the King? No, 1 can 
venture to say for all your lordships, 
that you do not. You look to the crown 
for protection in whomsoever the regal 
power may be vested, and which protec¬ 
tion is the great recommendation to the 
monarchy. Why then, my lords, wiU 
you,, after you have imposed on the .Re¬ 
gent'the burthen, withdraw firom him the 
means by. which, and by which alone^ 
that burthen can be supported. Will you, > 
h(Ur you jiball have engaged *eiid em? 
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yUgrad the attention, and <he anxiety and 
€il% of the Prince-^not for bla, bot your 
benefil^eprire him of the means of pre« 
ier?ing your iiiteresia wUhefibct? Will 

K n, after you shall have placed the 
ince upon a pedestal, undermine the 
graund on which that pedestal is placed } 
My Lords, 1 will not dwell upon the 
frightful etih which such a course of pro- 
tosdiiq; wookl produce. I trust your 
lordships will concur with me in thinking 
that the last words of this Resolution, on 
thesttt^t of making provision for the 
custody of the King^s p<^n, and pro¬ 
viding, that an arrangenanlfllinay be made, 
not only for the comrort, but also for the 
dignity, of that royal person, which 
daring his melancholy affliction, is re- 
qtured^i may be omitted ; but, at the 
same time, it ^ould be marked by that 
peculiar delicacy that may point out to 
every subject of his Majesty, that he is 
their Sovereign, shewing, at the same 
time, onr care and solicitude for his Ma* 
jesty. 1 trust, therefore, the House will 
agree with me in thinking, that after pro¬ 
viding for the safety, the comfort, and 
the dignity of the King, the rest of the Re¬ 
solution should be left out, which 1 move 
by way of Amendment, and which, 1 
trust, will meet the general concurrence 
of all his M^esty^s subjects. My Lords, 
it is with that weling that I venture to 
move your lordships, that at the end of 
this first Resolution, the words—subject 
to such limitations and restrictions as 
shall be nrovidcfd,^' be left out. 

Lord Simaiak said, that objecting as he 
did, to the Amendment, proposed by the 
noble marquis, and to the arguments by 
which it had been supported, he did not 
mean however to enter into a minute consi- 
derationof thesj^eech which their lordships 
had just heard.—-He rose for die purpose 
of rmesbing bis own mind, by sulmitting 
^to their lordships the view be had taken of 
the memeatous subject then under discus¬ 
sion. He found it indeed impossible to 

« fQ silent, when such a question was 
Mecided, as the mode of administer- 
ne government of this country, in the 
' name, and on the behalf of the King, who 
h{d sank under the pressure of domestic 
swlanrity, and had been disabled for a time 
by dm feelings of a father from perfbnn- 
mg tbe^fefiotions of a sovereign. Itome 
pmon% lie knew, were of opinion liiat 
feete the oeosidaratfoii of this subject til 
petapaal feefings Aovici be ezcliided. To j 
mil an ojiiiiioa be veould not conferm, { 


being folly convinced, feat in deciding 
some of the points then itader diacusston, 
these feelings would be usefiil auxiliariei 
to the judgment, and he should only take 
care that they did not lead him out of the 

[ lain and direct path of public doty, which 
e was deteroiined to pursue. 

Our situation he admitted to be ca* 
lamitous^ but amidst the gloom with 
which we were surrounded, it was impos¬ 
sible not to find relief and satisfaction hi 
the reflection, that the constitution pos^ 
sessed wnthin itself the means of providing 
for the exigency. True it was that in alt 
communities, whatever might be (he vari¬ 
ous forms of their municipal institutioni, 
every right not taken away by positive 
law, nor cancelled by immemorial usage, 
remained inherent in the people. Upon 
the people, therefore, at the present melan¬ 
choly conjuncture, had devolved the right 
of supplying the defect in the personal 
exercipe of the royal authority; but the 
constitution wisely required that it should 
only be exercised through the medium, 
and by the agency of the es.tates of the 
realm, as represented in the two Houses 
of Parliament. It accordingly belonged 
to their lordships and to the other House, 
to provide an efficient executive power 
during the disability of the King. But 
the possession of a right and the duty of 
exercising it, had not been considered by 
their lorosbips as synonymous; they had 
manifested upon this occasion a delicacy, 
not weak and unbecoming, but wise and 
constitutional; they were committing to 
record upon their Journals the incapacity 
of their sovereign : and they well knew 
that to indicate a facility in transferring 
the ftinctions of royalty, would be to 
create the danger of letting down royalty 
itself in the estimation and respect of the 
people. They had accordingly paused 
ftom week to week, in the ardent hope 
thaf such a proceeding as the present 
might be averted by the cessation of his 
Migesty's disorder. This hope had been 
unhappily disappointed: and it had, there¬ 
fore, become necessary for their lordships 
to institute an enquiry into the state of his 
Majesty^s health. The report of the 
Committee appointed for that purjpose 
was upon the table, and formed tne bsmis 
of the Resolutions then under considera- 
Those Resolutions were founded 
upon the A ct of his Majesty^s incapacity 
to come in person to his parliament, and 
to attend to any kind of pubKc business, 
and lOtoWtoi upon the sttong probabiiHy 
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of^wkich cHMJk of the lAyflkfaitf had ex* 
pressed his eon?iction* « bit Majesty^s 
r^very. !l%a melaocbdly fact of jn- 
€iipacit 3 r so established imposed tha duly 
of proTiding ivithout delay the means of 
supplying the defect in the personal exer¬ 
cise of the royal authority ; and lo bis 
royal highness the Prince of Wales> the 
Opinions and wishes of the two Houses re¬ 
presenting the estates of the realm, were 
tmanimously diiected for the accomplish¬ 
ment of this great object. It wasj, how¬ 
ever, upon the probability of his Majesty’s 
recovery, resting as it did, on the same 
testimony as tliat which declared the in¬ 
capacity, and which was therefore enti¬ 
tled to the same credit that the proposed 
limitations and exceptions w'ere founded, 
and by which alone they could be justified. 

Those who had compared the report 
upon the table with the reports of 1788-P 
must have been struck by the far greater 
degree of confidence with which the pro¬ 
bability of recovery was asserted on the 
present, than it had been on the former 
occasion. The circumstances of advanced 
age, and failure of sight, whicli by many 
bad been deemed unfavourable, did not 
appear to be so considered by the physi¬ 
cians now attending his Majesty, and as 
an additional ground of hope, particular 
stress was laid upon the fact of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s having three times recovered from 
a malady of a similar description. It was 
also not immaterial to remark that in the 
former instance all the physicians, with 
the exception of Dr. Willis, upon being 
asked whether they could state any as¬ 
signable cause tor his Majesty’s indisposi¬ 
tion, answered in the negative ; Dr, Willis 
indeed ascribed it to a life of extreme 
bodily and mental exertion, accompanied 
with a diet too abbteinious, and too little 
rest during a period of tvrenty-seven years. 
A statement the most formidable; as it 
was justly to l>e apprehended that the du¬ 
ration of his Majesty’s illness might bear 
a proportion to the period in which the 
causes of it had been accumulated. In 
the present instance all the physicians 
had concuircd in imputing the indispusi- 
^ tion of his Mojesty to the agitation of 
hope and fear during the protracted ill¬ 
ness of a beloved daughter: and all had 
declared that the circumstance of there 
being such an assignable cause was highly 
favourable to the prospect of recovery. 
It belonged indeed to afiection to feel the 
extreme of agony from suspence, as it did 
g mind endued with fortitude aod piety, 
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t6 be tran^oillki^ by certainty, and to 
yield with calmnm ijtfid sqbiiUMion to the 
immutable dispensatipns Pf Providence. 
From this comparison,, which might be 
further extended, it was evident, thi^ ihe 
probability of recovery, and at HO distant 
period, was greater on this occasion/ Aan 
on the former: and it was jto tie can* 
stSntly borne in mind that the justlficaUOil 
of limitations and exceptions was admits 
now, as it bad been admitted then, to bp 
stronger, or weaker, according to tho 
greater oh leas probability of his Majesty’s 
recovery. 

In the agitation of the whole of this 
subject, the two principles upon which ' 
the mind should be^ constantly fixed, 
were, 1st, That the King was still upon 
tbe throne, and that his political capacity 
was unimpaired; and 2ndly, That the 
right which had accrued to tflb two 
Houses of Parliament upon this occasion 
was founded solely upon necessity, which 
controuled and limited the authority it had 
created. If these principles were sound, 
he was entitled, and bound to ask upon 
what plea of necessity it was proposed to 
transfer to tbe Regent those functions and 
prerogatives which it was intended by the 
Resolutions to withhold ? It had been said 
by the noble marquis who spoke last, that 
it was proposed to throw a burthen upon 
the Regent, without granting him tho 
means by which alone it could be^ sup¬ 
ported. Would it however be seriouUy 
affirmed that the government of this coun- 
tiy could not be carried on, unless those 
branches of the prerogative which it was 
proposed to suspend tor one year, were 
not instantly granted ? He must contend 
that such a view of the purpose for which 
those prerogative? existed, was narrow, 
and unconstitutional. The noble marquis 
had also observed that it was by the 
energies of the British constitution, that; 
this country had been cndbled to resist 
and surmount the dangers arising from the 
Revolution in France. But did tbe noble 
marquis mean to assert, that amonspit 
those encigics the prerogative of contor* 
ring peerages and places and pensions, for 
life, was to be considered as one of effi- 
' cient importance ; and that tbe means of 
resistance would have been unavailing, if 
those prerogatives had been in abeyance 
for a single year ^ Had it moreover been 
sufficiently considered what was tbe de* 
gree of authority and influence which the 
Regent would actually possess? He would 
of course have the choice of his miflUters: 
2Z 





flu ‘of diMejvihe 'jp&r1isifn(Bnt; the 
of the cburcb, the taw, the 
xffey> navy^» and the revenue; and it 
Inlgntnotbe umni|)orUntto compare the 
e^ent of that patVonage in some respects 
at this titne with If# amount in ItSQ.— 
Ibeii the ailny did not consist of 50,000 
men; it was now little short of 300,000 ; 
the lUithber of our seamen was then 18,000 ; 
k vra^ow 145,000 ; and that of our sliipb 
ahd omc^rs In proportion : the amount of 
the revettde was then aboiit 14,000,000 ; 
ItWsnoV near t0,000,000; And would 
H then be gravely reasserted, particulaily 
by'those who had been in the habit of 
wVnInentIng upon this amount of patron- 
kgt and influence as formidable to the 
libel'tiqs of the people, that the means of 
carrying on the government, would be 
uisufllMent, if the pretogatives in question 
‘remained ib a state of «Bnactiun for the 
period of one year > On this point he 
^oold dwell no longer ; were it not for 
Hbe respectability of the quarteis from 
Hritence the plea which he had com- 
'balled Had proceeded, he should be tempt¬ 
ed to say that its'extravagance was such 
as to render it unworthy of observation. 
The only other argument upon which the 
objection to the propo^^ed limitations as 
"far as Respected the peerage appeared to 
^be fojmded, arose from an apprehension 
that, b the language of his noble friend 
spoke la<it, it might emancipate that 
^House for >a time from all constitutional 
controul; in other words, that in the 
course of the ensuing year, if unhappily 
bis Majesty^s indisposition should conti¬ 
nue so long, there was a danger that a 
'majority of their lordships might enter 
into a factious Opposition to the govern¬ 
ment, and avail themselves of the restric- 
iibns which they had imposed to thwart 
with efiect die measure^ of the Regent 
wtpm they had chosen; that in such a 
case there would bd no remedy. Such a 
supposition, he nUUst say, was toooppio- 
"brfous and improbable to be admitted ; 
much less could it be made a ground of 
bgislaUon. He contended on the contrai y, 
t to the temporal y authority of tiie 
|ent, the dangei arising from the pro- 
^ Hmitatious was far less formidable 
less probable than the want of 
hboip would be to the government aatho* 

' lity of the King* It had been admitted 
ihst whei^ver pwer was conferied it was 
Vigbt and necessary to guard against the 
"^s^ble abuse of it. Was it then uncan- 
or uareaiohablc to suppose, that tbe 
• ^ 



advisers of the Regent might be dhsfrous 
from motives in themselves onesceptbn- 
able to acquire additional weight in one 
of the branches of the legisla^on } Might 
they not be actuated by a wish, in itself, 
not only, not reprehensible bdt laudable, 
to improve the prospect of carrying into 
eflect, principles and opinions, which they 
might deem essential to the interests of 
ilie country ? But farther, was it unwar¬ 
rantable to suppose that there might-br 
pci sons in the councils of the Regent, aUd 
hiS lordship here positively dfsclahned 
any reference to individuals, who from 
selfish motives, or for party purposes, 
might be eager so to avail themselves of a 
short interval of authority, as to acquit e a 
lasting influence in parliament and the 
state ; and would notan incentive to such 
an abuse, be found in (he uncertainty of 
their own power, and in the probability 
of its eaily termination ? It was there¬ 
fore incumbent upon their lordships to 
prevent the embari assments to which 
their sovereign would be thus exposed 
upon the resumption of his authority ; 
embarrassments which could only bt 
Counteracted by the increase of an evil, 
already felt, and deplored by every friend 
to the coustituiinn; and which threatened 
to attain a magnitude, which should realty 
place this House out of the reach of 
constitutional controul; He therefore con¬ 
tended that the transfer oF those branches 
of the prerogative, winch it was proposed 
‘ to withhold, had not been proved to be 
necessary, and that if not necessary, it 
could not be made, without the assump¬ 
tion of a power, which their lordships did 
not consUtulionaily possess ; that on the 
one band the piobabifity of embarrassment 
to the authority that w'as to be considered 
as permanent, was far greater than to the 
authority, Which on the other, was to be 
legardcd as temporary. Accordingly his 
sense of public duty, arising out of the 
most obM oil a considerations of expediency, 
and above all, out of the nature and ex¬ 
tent of the naht and power Which had 
devolved upon, their lordships, and to the 
otbir House on this occasion, left him no 
doubt whatever respecting the course, 
which it was incumbent upon him to pur¬ 
sue. In referring to the fifth rcsolutlbn, 
his loidship expressed his satisfaction bn 
finding it to be the intention of the nobte 
earl (Liverpool) 1!Vho spoke first in the 
debate, to move for the restoration of it 
to the form .in which it stood in the year 
1769, with one modification only, Whieb 



liadfaeeiir H<»ii9e. 

The inQdifiGiitioa> Coi h«t alludjed^ 

sesenied to>Jiit]t.to be fierfecjt!yrpro^Qr» as 
the ptver^oC removals froip. thh of 
the houshald by the iUuetrtoes per|K>t>^ge 
to^wh^m the^ care er hia MiyealyVperson 
was to be^QiUnistedj might unquestianably 
be a ^^rce, o( infloonce highly inpop;Ve<- 
nietit and embarrassing to the govern*. 
nuBnt of the Eegent. He must however 
strongly object to other alterations tn« 
troduced elsewhere into the same R^« 
solutions; because they would place liis 
Majesty in a situation^ in which there 
W'ould be the appearance of less consider¬ 
ation for his aignity and comforts than 
that which was' manifested on the former 
occasion. Tlie noble marquis had observed 
that the diflerence in the persons comj^os- 
ing the household, would he wholly utiim- 
portant to his Majesty, during the cOntioiU- 
ance of bis indisposition^ and that they 
might be removed as. soon as a complete 
recovery should have taken place. Was 
there, however, no intermediate state be¬ 
tween the one, and the other, which was 
worthy of consideration ? Might there not 
be an interval between tbe first indications 
of recovery, and its completion, in which 
the keenest mortification might be expe¬ 
rienced by the knowledge that many of 
the oilices of tile household were filled by 
persons to whose attendance his Majesty 
had not been accustoinjed, am* who had not 
been of his own selection and appoint¬ 
ment ? For this reason amongst many 
others, he deeply regretted tbe change 
which had been thus made in the fifth lie- 
solution; and earnestly hoped that the 
Amendment, of which his noble friend 
(the Earl of Liverpool) bad given notice, 
would be aulopted by the House. 

There was only one other point, upon 
which be would trouble their lordships 
with any ohservatioim. It was the degree 
of asperity with which bis Mojesty’s mi¬ 
nisters bad been treated foriheir comluct 
on this most difficult occasion. What he 
said arose solely frojxt. a sense of jusike« as 
bis own cofsdnet bad no reference to the 
individuals in the government, and was 
exactly the sam as it would, have been if 
any oihev persons whatever bad heU the 
same utuaiiens. But be nnit say tltat l»a 
sbeu^ have thongbt tbem the wvjk’ pro* 
mmptuous of men if they had ventmed to. 

. sat ip their wim opiiuons in oppoftidion to 
tlte proceedings ot a fbrme^ period, sano- 
. tmM as those pvoceedinge had bees, not 
on%by Idf^aeUtORtieaa by 


the 

Mr. Pitt,; 

viile) thnp, 

other. Hpu^e 

ed sentiments ai&idea 

tuuonal wisdom, and of thp, 

reasoping).btttalso by 

the sovereign, the. spppdrt of fhe 

Houses of l^rliamoot, and the 

voice of an immense maiority of th^Oqhl^,.. 

His lordship concluded by saying 
he should vote against the, Aiqeimipqn^/ 
propo^d by bis notde friend* beqaaap 
appeared to him to overlook, qr, tp, ditif 
regard the distinction betweea the 
rary authority of the Regent, andth^peii-. 
manent aotbor/ty the Klpg- bot as % 
bis opinion, tbe original Resolutloit cc^-, 
prehended w£at waa dq^ to bot|y it bpA 
his entire and cordial, support*. ^ 

Lord JErsiinfi fadd, that be, eotir^lFcopr 
curred with hie noble friend, who had 
sat down, that all U^e proeeedihga ojt mo. 
Houses of Parliament.oagbt tp.be foundi^ 
upon the necessity of the casej, am) tbpt,ili 
was a, case justified by that nece^^tj|r tg^ 
supply, the defect in the royal ap^ority^^ 
but be was quite at a. loss to cou,ceivq bpF 
tbe repeated djekys which his nqble fneOjilr 
bad approved of, could be so supported. ' 
The King's incapacity was admitted to 
create the necessity whjph bestowed the 
right, and which annexed tbe duty of fil¬ 
ing op the royal power, and the moinqid. 
therefore that the incapacity was adjoin¬ 
ed, not a. moment ought to have been lost, 
in preserving entire the functions of 
government. The probable duration 
the King^s indisposition could bayc nh 
piossibJe bearing upon such a duty, nui^^ 
especially when ho probable pejciod cbcil^ 
be assigned for the.^ecovery. Tim moat 
instantaneous proceeding in aocb a ca^ 
whilst it kept at q distance alk dangers iq. 
t^ constitution, qould not remrd pi: ^ 
possibility afiect that restoration to bu| 
Majesty^s health, which was alike tfie wi^^ 
of all bis subjectsl But supposing the 
bable period of the to hea|>ropf^ 

foundation for,delay inthe conj^ltUtiop 
a regen^cy, he was sdjrry ta he ohl^. 
say that his pobte fnefl^bad 
for assuming emrfiex 
17?8» whap tbeiw^edings wpjcp 
diandy; the p^yaipians. h^ 
the iUnesA of tbelE^riiices$>a the sptq ewf 
of his Majjsrty'a Gomptenft* 
hadpredloc^iAi^whmb semdif 
; mt the sympathy of e^.u|^bu«ii» 

; haan^ hpi il wuu by wUii tQ 
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brought into aelicm the malady rent protection of Ibe Kitig'a title, aop- 
toiW^ich the Ktng (there existed a predit- ported by the guardian ptotectionof par- 
position} hsd Be^ sobj^tt, to future at- liament. But it seemed that that protec- 
tacks of which his Majesty would be pro- tion w^as not to be depended upon without 
bablyiiable. He knew,he said! that the dis- the restrictions on the Peerage* This 
cuacion of, or even the allusion to this de- might be an argument in the House of 
licate consideration could not be pleasant Commons, but it was a direct and palpa* 
to smy one; In spiking to their lordships ble insult to the House of Lords. There 
upbn it, he felt as if be were addressing a was a way in which men might be insulted 
large and ^lectionate family anxious for collectirely, which no individual would 
the safety of their common parent, and submit to. He was contented like others 
who cmld ncA be expected to welcome to look at the Prince of Wales in the ab- 
any thing which cast a damp upon hope; stract, and to forget all the honour which 
but their lordships bad a great public duty distinguished him, but in what light was 
to (lerform, and he could not conceive any he to consider their lordships ? If it were 
topic more inseparably connected with it. to be insinuated by any body to any lord 
His Majesty being subject to a return of now in the House, ifial for an advance in 
illness after a happy recovery could in no the Peerage he might be tempted to vote 
^ way affect his Majesty's return to the full bis Majesty incapable against the full evi- 
I exerci4||hf bis authority, which was stated deuce of bis recovery, and the testimony 
as the me reason for all .the restrictions of his own conscience, no answer could be 
contained in the Resolutions, but it ap- given but a blow. It would be the gross- 
peared to him to render necessary the est, the most brutal and the most unfound- 
eariiest consideration of some permanent ed presumption of human infirmity. Yet 
rule of regency, to avoid the consequences upon no other ground whatever was this 
of a similar calamity, by which the priii- proposed restriction introduced ; no other 
ciples of the government might be shaken, reason bad been assigned for it, no other 
and by which this country might be ex- reason than a possible majority of the 
posed to the greatest disasters. whole House of Lords, to such a shocking 

As to the particular restriction on the and nefarious proceeding. Yet for this 
creation of Peers, he should be much sur- the constitution was to bo palpably vio- 
prised if it received the sanction of their lated. It had been properly admitted in 
lordships. The only reason given for pro- a former debate on both sides of the House 
posing it in the House of Commonsj was to that the present conjuncture had nothing 
secure his Majesty's return to the royal of the character of a revolution, and that 
functions upon his happy recovery, and nothing was to be supplied, but the execu- 
the very same reason and the same only tive power: not a new executive power, 
had been also given to night by the noble which might be abridged or altered upon 
state. (Here lord Krskine a revolution, but the King's legal office 
read from a paper the words of lord Liver- supported by the King's legal preroga- 
po^ which he had taken dowm.) lives. By what jurisdiction then could the 

He repeated, that he was utterly at a Houses of Parliament alter or abridge them, 
loss to comprehend what possible difficulty until tlie royal office was filled to abridge 
could attend’the resumption of the King's or alter them by the authority of law. 
authority at the happy period of his reco- He never, therefore, could possibly sub- 
veryii and hpw it could be belter secured scribe to the precedent of 178S. But even 
(if fny difficulty existed) by restrictions if for argument's sake the authority were 
on the Peerage ? It had been said on a for- to be admitted, the principle of expedi- 
mer night by his noble and learned friend ency could never witli justice to the au- 
on the woolsack, that his Majesty had not thors of that precedent be applied to the 
tne’same security upon such a melancholy present periUd.** The diflerences were so 
occasion as belonged to the meanest of his striking, and had been so often enumerat- 
H^jects. He could have no inquisition, ed, that it wm unnecessary to repeat them. 
«Ke had the highest of all inquisitions. He He had always diflfered from the late Mr. 
liad tho.tWQ Houses of Parliament which Pitt, upon the policy which characterised 
had the uiosi paramount authority, and bis administration; but be had at the 
frptn both which his Majesty during lus same time so high an opinion of the powers 
reign Kftd received so many proofs of of his mind, and of his skill in considering 
affectionate attachment. What possible the public sentiment upon any great ocw 
Faction could be greater than the iahe* casion, that be could not help be» 
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lieving that if. Mr. PiU himself bad been 
now Jiviogi the proceedings of J 788 would 
not in the present respejUr have goyerned 
his conduct. He should therefore vote for 
the noble marquis’ Amendixiunt. 

The Lord CUanceUori in rising to state his 
opinions to their lordships^felt forcibly all 
the difficulty of deciding upon the question 
under consideration, but in delivering his 
sentiments upon it, ho begged to be under¬ 
stood as not being influenced by any feel¬ 
ing gf opposition to any man. He had a 
great and important duty to perform, and 
111 addressing himself lo their lordships on 
buch an occasion would violate that duty, 
if he were not to state plainly his own 
opinions upon the question. Without ar¬ 
guing as to the expediency of the discus¬ 
sion of what had passed in 1788, he would 
that the [>rocecding8 at that period 
appeared to him to ailbrd a complete pre- 
Cident as to the subject matter now in 
debate; lelativcto the mode of appoint¬ 
ing a Regent with greater or less powers, 
lie was itady then to state, what he had 
on a former uight stated, that, as the law 
adviser of the crown, he considered that 
liiut precedent was fully established by 
the sanction of the King's Commissioners, 
tlie same auihoiity which gave to several 
bilU ilitn btlbre Parliament the validity 
and lorce of A( ts of Parhameat at this day. 
But lic was ready to admit that the prece¬ 
dent was not so complete with respect to 
the subject of the debateuf thatiiightas it 
\va^ Willi respect to ihe mode of appointing 
Hk liegent. Upon this subject, the House of 
Uominuus iiad proposed and passed a nica- 
auu, which, hov^ever, had not received 
the oanction of their lordships' authority. 
j\> an individual no should state it as his 
opinion, that, on general principles, no 
Regency had ever been orshould ever be ap¬ 
pointed in this country without restrictions. 
Tnis he should aigue, not only op the prin- 
ciplesof the constitution, but on the ground 
uf such a maxim, being intimately con¬ 
nected with tho^e principles which placed 
his Majesty's illustnous family upon the 
throne, and which be trusted would ever 
preserve them there, if aii*y Regency bad 
been appointed with restrictions since the 
revolution, he must say, that his mind was 
incapabie of forming an opinion upon 
such subjects. As to the cases which had 
occurred Since that event, be should now 
proceed to analyse them. The Act of the 
24 Geo the setond provided for a Regency 
which might have continued not less than 
m years; the Act of 4th Goo. the third 


provided for e Begeocy which might liave 
continued twelve years. He niiist beg 
their lordships then to keep these two fiicta 
in their recollection, as neipeasaiy to eaa* 
ble them to decide upon a measure which, 
he trusted in God, it might not be necet- 
sary to act upon. 

With respect to the cases previous to 
the revolution Arhich had been referrodi 
to and relied on with so much confidence, 
he begged to remind their lordships that 
the Act of Queen Anne only gave the ad¬ 
ministration of the government to the Re¬ 
gency; whilst the Act of Philip and 
Mary was to give the powers of the go¬ 
vernment to Philip in trust for and on be¬ 
half of the issue of Mary during their mi¬ 
nority. Whereas the act of the 24tb of 
George 2, an act which had been drawn 
up by the eminent and able laMers of 
that day, whom^e bad ever admired and 
respected, and whom every man acquaint¬ 
ed with the occurrences of that period 
roust respect and admire—men, amongst 
whom were lords Mansfield, Norlhington, 
and Camden, that act provided for a Re- 
gency with limited powers. That act, 
and the act of the fourth of George 3. gave 
poweis under the stile of Regent, which 
were unknown to the common law. 

And upon this point he agreed intirely 
with I/ird Thurlow, who sitting upon the 
woolsack in that House had declared and 
well and truly declared, that there.was no 
officer as a Regent known to the common 
law ot this realm, and that it was merely 
the creation of a Slatute. The Acts of 
George 2, and George 3, if he understood 
them, appointed a Regent to exercise a 
trust under lesponsible advisers. In the 
first place, they severally enacted, that a 
council conshung of ten, should begiven 
lo tJie Regent not to advise but to control 
liim. lie had no authority "to do any im- 
I portant act of state without the assent of' 
the major part of that council; and that 
majoiity was never to be Jess than five. 
He should like to know whether any 
stronger power of restriction could be de^. 
vised. The act of the fourth of George 
the third restricted the Regent from granU 
ing Pensions or Peerages, from appointing 
Secretaries of State, Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, Masters of the Rolls for 
^land and Ireland, Lords Chancellors 
for either, and several officers specified ha 
the act. These restrictions could not be 
removed but by an address of both Honres 
of Psjrliament. This latter act.no ^ogbt 





dMi^i^<€fae priae«ttIlkttf«g*Bt ofWite 
but under Hie limitatIcviB 
^edyestHcttontf e^Hfcb^tir bvid etimnerateH* 
Tbirlfoble Lord» therefore, could not con* 
tend'that limHatiottH might notconstitu* 
tbwbUylie imposed. 

Those noble persons with whom he had 
weM, at the pmiod tb which be bad be- 
referred^ most sordv have changed 
in principle^ end in Hie habits of think- 
if they were now prepared to deny 
that Hmititions oti the authority of a Re- 

K a eould be constitoiionaliy imposed. 

rpeiticular «hape in which they weie 
«S«#ed at present might differ from that 
I7B9, but that it w is comjMtent to par- 
l^ent to enact ^uch restrictions was a 
point oFso distinct and prominent a nature^ 
as to rendrr it tmposnblls that any mate- 
mi alteration could have taken place in 
tie opinions of those, who so decisively 
lecognised and approved it at the former 
petiedh. But how whs that precedent 
eapported ? The 0th of Anne had provided. 
Ihat lords justices should govern the realm, 
during a certain interval contemplated in 
the act, but it had certainly never been 
ier tile contemplation of parliament that 
tlwy should exercise in any latitude the 
whole functions of sovereignty. So little 
of dH royal cbaiacter were they entitled 
tltussiHae» that it was enacted, by one of 
the clauses of |he bill, that the penalties 
of bixb^reason should be annexed to the 
munmmioirof certain specific acts from 
wifich they were debarred. So much for 
ihot pfecMent on which so much stress 
bid laid. If the House looked to the 
eases of the protectors, they would find 
lie instances of an unrestricted Regent. 
HoAtng like the fall and entire possession 
orHie regal office had ever been entrostcri 
to sn^ person acting only in the name and 
oi befamf of the reigning monarch. The 


met of Philip and Mary vesting the Re- 
ietiey in Philip, enacted that he should 
boU the gotemment on the demise of the 
Cheen, during the minority of her heir. 
Be was thermre merely intended to be 
Megint, end to exercise the royal pre- 
lUgeHtes, not for himself or at his own 
idbOretioii, but on account of the Prince, 
0 whose minority he was to be the guar* 
dfan.' All the precedents sinee the ]^o- 
liltiM fistther concurred to atvengtheahkn 
that as a peer of parlia- 
tdteitt* Mid ecffisisteiitly with the allegiance 
Yriitch he OMd bis sovereign, be wsss jus- 
0Atd bt voting fisr these Restrictioiis, 
tlbtek expedient to be 


provided, ft ivps^ firfiromrbii vlcweand 
principles to feqfht or overlook the iol^ 
portanco that belonged to the pierogatives 
of the crown, " I am,^^ said the noble and 
learned lord, the subject of a ixflmarch 
limited by the laws, and by my seat m 
this House am qualified, and in duty bound 
to discuio the propriety of imposing limits 
on any temporary trust of the powers of 
the executive/* 

Where a Regent by the constitution of 
his office owed bis appointment to the two 
Houses, it was impossible to entertain a 
doubt that the two Houses could measure 
and limit the authority which emanated 
only from themselves. He needed not to 
say any thing of the practical difficulties 
that existed ; there was not a man among 
their lordfrtnpv; who could fail to a^re- 
ciate them justly ; there was not an Eng¬ 
lish heart in the country that could fail 
to do It, or withhold its sympathies, as to 
tbeir melancholy cause. A noble lord 
had compared the unhappy siuiation of 
his Majosty to that of a subject sufienng 
under a similar severity^dT affiiction, and 
he would venture to say, that should the 
amendment pioposed that night be ear¬ 
ned, his Majesty would be deprived of the 
consolations couimOn and attainable to the 
meanest ofhis subjects. (Hear! bear *) '* It 
is,*’ said lord Eld On, ** the pore and cur¬ 
rent doc trine of our history and constitu¬ 
tion, that the politic eye of the Sovereign 
cannot see the frailties and infirmities of 
the mental man. And if the recovery of 
his Majesty’s health be the object of an 
anxious and a w isc solicitude, how does it 
behove us to guard against any decision 
which may infringe the united obligations 
of public orincipie and private feclmg.*^ 
There might be men, he was not piepared 
to deny, who, in the strictness of abstract¬ 
ed doctrines, or in the breadth and uni¬ 
versality of their philosophy, were capa¬ 
ble of forgetting the personal feelings of 
the man in the discussion of the political 
and constitutional interests of the sove¬ 
reign. Some noble lords bad boasted 
that they considered the Prince of Wales 
without any reference whatever to the in¬ 
dividual ; but although this doctrine may 
be very fine in principle, it amounted to 
a species of philosophy, the possession of 
wbfoh, practically considered, he bad no 
disj^tion to regard with envy. 

Wtb reopect to the disnesal of the 
Honsekold, he should only observe Hiet it 
o^talwaysto be borne mmifid, that the 
olES^ were never appointed by Ue Miu 
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jesiy^««nd ^fiK»iimiK»tiiei;eMafHvdepen- 
dahtbti 'h?in., 'Scarcely a mcmiaf aemnt | 
owed his situation to the King; he might 
say that his Majesty did not receive'even 
a clean shirt from any person selected by 
himself. Supposing, however, Che case oC 
^an interhiption of the Kingly authority ftir 
six weeks, as it might be of four or of two, 
would any necessity be asserted of sup- ; 
plying the means of the full exercised of 
alt the prerogatires of the Crown ? Would 
it be said, that for this period any danger^ 
or inconvenience conid arise from per¬ 
mitting some of them to be dormant or 
inactive ? And if no such danger could 
be apprehended, was the definite exten¬ 
sion to so short a period the legitimate 
source of alarm ? A noble Lord, whom he 
did not then see in his place, had thought 
the precedent of 1788 inapplicable ; were 
that noble Lord present, he would ask him 
to what precedent he would look, in the 
case of the Regent’s death (hear! hear!}? 
Was not this a possible case, and one pro¬ 
per to engage their lordships’ attenticn ? 
Looking to such consequences, he must 
vefer to the provision made at the more 
recent periods of our history, to the 1^4* 
Geo. 2. and 5 Geo. 3. What, if iheir loiHl- 
ships had begun to act in 1789, as it was 
then recommended by the noble lords on 
the other side, and bad surrendered to a 
Regent the unfettered exercise of all the 
royal prerogatives } Yet, at that period 
the most sanguine of his Majesty’s ad¬ 
visers did not entertain hopes of his re¬ 
covery, with any compari^n so confident 
as they were now authorised to indulge. 
Had they so alienated the appropriate 
functions of their monarch, he was bold 
enough to say, that the resumption of his 
royal authority must have been impeded. 
It was now, he must remind their lordships, 
no longer said, that the powers of the 
Crown were too great, that its influence j 
had too extensively increased, sentiments I 
with which he unquestioiiaBly had never 
accorded $ but on the contrary a new po- 

* sition seen tadjo be taken, namely that 
the attthorfe|||Vllia Regent could not be 
left too tinn^Ppl. He would simply ask, 

'Whether itwas'fitting that all the cautions 
taken, arid all the barriers established in 
17S8 ought riow to be neglcctedand over¬ 
looked, and a new system of arrangement 
founded on principles subversive of the 

* former, introduced ? And this at a period, 
'when thc^ restoration of the King’s health 
waa^an event more within the scope of 
iwobabriity thaif before. Hewiahed that 


nohfo Jntotheii'oaaeciew- 

tious'UomiidsKitiOit 4he ^fpSeetiona isfhioli 
these topiea ^auggesied ; 416 itad 
vowed to impress themwilbf tt Ihoeneigy 
which 'he possessed, ai&d iwis satisBed iU 
least with discharging what he fisit tobSMi 
most solemn and imfioriaiit duty. iBe 
would put it, and confidently pjutH 
noble lords; whether, if they were ||» 
the beginning of last week in the aaiw 
fituation as on the 20th of bebruaij^, 
178d, they would not have bad much lessa 
hopes of his Majesty’s recovery than they 
had last week. Yet, though on the .2(Hb 
of February a comintation hadopened t^ 
Parliament under the authority of^the 
Great Seal, on the lOtli of Mar^h .the 
ba)>py recovery of this Mttjrsty was noti¬ 
fied to Parliament. The statement whiuh 
be had thus humbly submitted .|o .tbair 
lordships appetmd conclusive tohiamifld: 
tho^e noble lords who conoorued with'bim 
would support the Resolutions movfxl by 
his noble friends ; those on the contrary 
who differed from him in his >view of the 
subject would agree in the address. 

l^^rl Sipencer declared bis sente of the 
magnitude of the question on wfiiefa Um 
House wa^calkid to decide, bttt€oald.lmt 
be of opinion that the bias of personal 
feelings was at kll necessary to enable 
them to come to a proper determinatieii. 
He disliked the argument fiinnded on their 
previous adjournments-^for he had op¬ 
posed that delay which was thus uaed as 
operating in favour of condniied protraa* 
UoD. He trusted that he .was not less 
sensible than others of thesufierings^wUah 
all classes united to deplore, and that the 
expression of opinion in that House wonkl 
never be so far perverted as to justify in¬ 
sinuations agaifisi any noble lord’s huma¬ 
nity. He could not help regarding^ the 
speech of the noble and learned ltm,ia$ 
built entirely on a fallacy that accompa¬ 
nied and pervaded e^'ery branch •of )dBg 
' argument. That noble and learned «lotd 
hsd argued from the regency actaof .Geo. 
II. aim Geo. Ill; that no regent bad over 
existed in the eye oft She law, wilhaakfe- 
strictions. The noble and lear^ii^ 
seemed to be ibrgetfhl of the dai^Clina 
between a prospective lnnitation.of powers 
to be entrusted, and a limitation on Ihe 
actual exercise of authority. He had abo 
studiously abstained from any aUemptto 
shew that the power of creating peers iMd 
not always existed since the vevotution, 
l^ever that power might have been 
vested. It wks true that eOQi\cllaItad^ 
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but in nil thme caies there had 
''ticen DO restricfiona, end the permanency 
df the sovereign power was uoimpaired. 
He was one of those who thoughtj how¬ 
ever rash and unfounded the opinion 
might appear, that many sinecures and 
pensions might be withdrawn from the 
royal patronage with advantage, when the 
King was seated on his throne, which ought 
not to be taken from the Regent bolding 
only a temporary authority. He would at¬ 
tack the royal prerogatives in their vigour. 
BOtin their weaknessand suspension. Last 
of all. would he attempt to injure the no¬ 
blest of them all, the highest and brightest 
ornament of sovereignty, whose lustre he 
l^ped would never be tarnished by any 
Interruptions or temporary difficulties^ It 
Was a point on which he was not delivering 
a sudden or premature opinion; he had 
thought deeply on the question in 1788-9, 
and subsequent consideration bad served 
to confirm his adherence to those opinions 
of which he now felt himself called on 
unexpectedly to renew the expression. 

[Several noble lords rising together, a 
short conversation took place with respect 
to the right of priority, which was at 
length detenninea by lord Walsingham, 
Chairman of the ^mmittec, in favour 
*tiF the earl of Selkirk. 

* The following is a correct statemeiit 

the circumstances which took plat e 
upon this occasion, and tliey are material, 
as having settled an important point with 
respect to the internal regulation of the 
House. After an interval of vociferation 
ivom various parts of the House, usual in 
auch cases, an appeal was made to the 
Chair ; in answer to which lord Walsing- 
him said, that he did not consider himself 
as having any authority to call upon one 
noble lora to speak in preference to ano* 
ther, that being a question which the House 
alone could determine. Several noble 
lords spoke to the point of Order, con¬ 
curring generally in the opinion, jthat 
though by the roles of the House, this 
question rested ultimately with the House, 
and the Chancellor, or Chairman in Com- 
snitMs, had no absolute right to determine 
the Speaker of the House of Com- 
^Dom has); yet that the noble lord in the 
Chair or on the Woolsack ought, in the 
first instance, to point out the noble lord 
who appeared to him to have risen first, 
and to adjudge the preference accord* 
iogly; though always subject to the plea- 
onre of the Hmise, in case an appeal sho^d 
be a^nst bis determination. ^ 


The £ari of opposed the Ainieadr 
meut. The questioo being now upon ^ 
. general principle of Limitalums, be would 
not enter into any discussion of the erki* 
cisms, to'which some of the Resolutions 
might in their details be open; he would 
only observe, as to the 5th Resolutjoii, 
that he was satisfied with it, as it had 
come op from the Commons; and he 
mustojppose the'Amendment of the Secre¬ 
tary 01 State, if it went to vest a material 
branch of the patronage of the crown, in 
other hands than tlioseof the Regent, who 
is to exercise the functions of the awn. 
—With these qualifications, he approved 
of the general principle of the Resolutions, 
which did not seem to him to go beyond 
the necesaity of the case.—The propriety 
of liaiiiatioQs followed, a& a neecsbary 
consequence of the temporal y nature of 
the power of the Regent. Some of the 
prerogatives of the crown were such, tliat 
they could not be safely vesiod in any 
but a permanent authority. Thi.s was 
particularly the ca^e, as to the right of 
creating peers—one of the most delicate 
of the powers of the crown, and so pecu¬ 
liarly liable to the suspicion of abuse, that 
at no very remote distance of time, a pro- 
osition for a permanent limitation of thU 
ranch of the prerogative had actually re¬ 
ceived the sanction of the House. That 
pi oposttion, indeed, had ultimately been 
rejected; and with great propriety: but 
on what principles had it been rejected ? 
—Tbe mam argument against it was, tliat 
the crown, from a regard to its own per¬ 
manent interests, must be cautious in the 
exercise of this prerogative; since every 
instance of excess must tend to derogate 
fi*om the importance and efficacy of the 
prerogative itself in future: an argument 
which would have been wholly inappli¬ 
cable, if the crown bad not been a f>er- 
maoent authority. This prerogative was 
also on the same occasion, defended as 
necessary fof preserving the balance of 
the constitution, against the efiects of 
aristocratic combination—>an important 
object, certainly, but one* J|||icfa can only 
come into view on rare atflMktraordinary 
occasions. It would be* extravagant to 
suppose that in this view any serious dan¬ 
ger can arise from suspending the exercise 
of this prerogative for one year.—Upon 
the whole we are Justified by the analogy 
of tbe constitution, in presiuaing that our 
ancestor) would never have vested this 
power in the crown, except on the ground 
of its pennaaancy: and it is a natural 
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■ ffto this^lihat it ought hot to 
iii<ih|ldod iq « tenlporary delegation of 
Ihe royil fi]aiGtioiis.-^The nohle earl fully 
sAttilted the principle laid down by the 
noble marquis (Lansdowne) that the pre- 
Tog^BOites of the crown bad been rested in* 
it for the beneSt of the people, and were 
necessary Ibr' their security ; and the ar« 
gumeht, which had been founded on that 
principle, that it was necessary to pre* 
etfrve these prerogatives entire in the 
liands of theUeffent, would have been un- 
aMwerablc, if the Question had now been 
concerning the establishment of a perma¬ 
nent Regency; bat it was not applicable 
to the case of a temporary delegation of 
authority, where some deviation from the 
principles of a permanent government be¬ 
comes unavoidable.—^The consequences of 
this important distinction had been over¬ 
looked hy the noble marquis: or rather j 
perhaps, he took it for granted, that the | 
Regency must be permanent: yet the 
evidence certainly did not warrant such 
an assumpiion. it had been said, indeed, 
by a noble and leatned lord (Erskine) that 
we Ought to settle the Regency on perma¬ 
nent principles, because it was slated in 
evidence that in the event of his Majesiy *s 
recovery, there would still remain a dan¬ 
ger of future relapses. This circumstance 
must be adUiitted to open considerations 
df great importance: but they did not be¬ 
long to the present discussion. No con¬ 
tingent probability of relapse could jus¬ 
tify us in assuming, contrary to the evi¬ 
dence, that his Majesty's present indispo¬ 
sition is likely to be permanent; and that 
is the point by which our present deter¬ 
mination must be regulated.*—The danger 
of relapse may indeed hereafter deserve the 
serious attention of Parliament: but be¬ 
fore any national inconvenience can pos¬ 
sibly arise from this cause, a constitutional 
remedy for the evil, will come regularly 
within the competence of Parliament, 

The Earl of Clancarty did hot present 
himself to the notice of their lordships 
from having the vanity to suppose that he 
€buld advance any thing of considerable 
importance in the present discussion, un- 
Itouched upon &y other noble lords. But 
Itewas desirous of not giving a silent vote 
tfpoti the Resolutions sent op from the 
iCoihmoiit,and to explain the ^und upon 
v^htch his condhd should be govenrad, 
because, tile lirte which he should think 
It hia duty td pursue, was not upon the 
whole in agreement with those who bad 
on ei&elir i^e of the House. 

TOLf xvm. 
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tie Was ready to adqpt 

the Resoluttohs of ^e jh)wer tiou^, at 
they were sent up, and now lay upoi^their 
lordship's table. 

He conceived, thatplacen in the slitna- 
tion in which their lordships stpod^ 
bad a double duty to perform, first;to s^- 
ply the temporary defect^ in tfa^ j^nqise 
of the royal authority, anil leco^ly, and 
in concurrence with this, and so, far:^ 
might be consistent with the public wqal 
during the short interval for which they 
were to provide, so to guard against tbe 
abuse of power during that interval, as to 
prevent the acts of a temporary, and as^k 
was hoped, on all bands, a short govern¬ 
ment, from embarl’assingahd impeding the 
march of the permanent authority, when 
it should please Heaven to restore his Ma¬ 
jesty to the personal exercise of his royal 
functions.—The bare statement of the 
principle appeared to him to carry .con¬ 
viction with It of the necessity of its ad^- 
tiom—No man w'as less in the habit of 
making professions than he was, he 'i^as, 
however, quite as ready as those who bad 
the good fortune and distinction of being 
honoured with his confidence, to acknow¬ 
ledge the virtues of his Royal Highness, 
and he was willing in the fullest manner 
to admit it as his firm opinion, that if the 
whole of the regal prerogatives were 
vested in him without restriction, they 
would be exercised with the greatest de¬ 
gree of moderation and forbearance ; nay, 
he would go further and state his belief 
that the advisers of his Royal Higtini^, 
whether selected from the one, or 
other, or from neither side of the House, 
would, under such circumstances, be disin¬ 
clined to abuse the unrestricted aothorhy 
of their principal, and why ? because , it 
must be obvious to them, that their mode* 
ration and forbearance would be the only 
means by which they couM carry with 
them the public feeling, or acquire to them¬ 
selves the good opinion of the counlry^ 
But their lordships vrmt npt. met^ ^ for 
purpose of paying Mmplimenle, or of 
acting upon prdM^es; thqy were 
not, as it had beei|.|NRq9effy^^^l^ 
assembled tliereforwe^fierpose^^Md^ 
a King, but for that of supplying dnrang 
an interval, which idl hoped would be of 
the shortest duration, the exercise of such 
of the royal functions as might during dkat 
interval be necessary to be exercifi^ '^ 
the^ public interests.—The. necessitylof 
creating Peers, or granting, pieces usually 
held during pleasure} for life^ wd besU^v 
• 3 A '' t ' 
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ui|( .mersSonaiy gr^uits, coi4d not be set 
t^Tas requisite dttring&e iaterval; and it 
could not be denied that the exercise of 
povrers to do both, might unless restrained 
be abused, and if abused, Mrould necessa* 
eily embarrass and impede the due pro*, 
^ess of the permanent government of 
die King, when the exercise of his legiti- 
Saate ’autboHly should again come to be 
]ierional!y exercised by him^Actine 
aberefore under h right created by, and 
limited 1:^ the same necessity which gave 
H birth, it was the bounden duty of their 
lordships, responsible as they would be, 
for any abuse which might occur, not to 
act upon probabilities, but on certainties, 
and to withhold in the present instance the 
possibility of acting otherwise than con* 
sistently with the permanent interests of 
bis Majesty^s government, and those of the 
conntry at all times inseparable from them. 

Abstracted therefore from all prece* 
dent, if this was an intire new case now 
to be discussed for the first time, be should 
have no hesitation in advising this course 
to be pursued, and supporting a line of 
conduct thus founded in principle. 

Upon the subject of precedents he 
should say but little ; he perfectly agreed 
writh .a noble viscount (Sidmouth] on the 
crott bench, that with the precedent of 
1768*9 upon their journals, ministers 
could not otherwise have acted, than by 
taking this precedent as the foundation of 
their proposal to Parliament.*-»He should 
not detain their lordships by attempting to 
redargue the statutable Regency enacted, 
in parliament, which had been so ably no* 
ticed by the noble lord who usually sits 
on the woolsack, all of which, however, 
he contended were strong precedents in 
frvour of Restriction.—But a challenge 
had been thrown out on the other side, 
and especially by a noble earl who spoke 
egrJy in the debate (Carlisle) to pro¬ 
duce a single instance in which all the 
powers and prerogatives of the crown were 
net parted with by Parliament, and vested 
in tho«e who were to conduct the Govern* 
ment during the incapacity or suspension 
of the royal authority in the King. It 
' ght, he observed, hk a sufficient answer 
ifais challenge, to say, that there was 
ta single instance ‘m the records of our 
liUtoiy where the whole executive autho¬ 
rity aM prerogatives of the crown were 
ever veslM m a single person other than 
the King. Bit^' fae asked, is the case as 
the noble lords havd supposed ? It there 
M hiitaiice of the Jwliament having 


withheld parts, nay evep perhaps. the 
whole of the royal prerogatives ^ Jlj[edid 
not adduce wW he was going to have 
the honour of presenting to their lord- 
ships as a precedent for die House to 
follow in the present proceeding, but 
merely as m atuwer to the' challenge of 
the noble lords'opposite, and directly in 
point to the principle of restricted Re¬ 
gency. If the rolls of I^rliament were 
searened with any degree of accuracy, 
during the minority and subsequent inca¬ 
pacity of Henry the 6th, it would be 
found that Parliament retained, if not the 
Mrhole, certainly the greater part of the 
royal prerogatives in their own hands. 
It IS true indeed, that in the former in¬ 
stance the administration of government 
was vested in the dukes of Bedford and 
Gloucester, as protectors or chief of tha 
council, and a council named by the upper 
House; and in the latter, in Richard 
duke of York and a council similarly ap¬ 
pointed.—But there was a wide difference, 
as had been justly reasoned by the noble 
and learned lord (Chancellor) between 
investing the power to administer the 
government, and placing the whole powers 
and prerogatives of the crown at the 
dis|>Mal of any man, or set of men.—Ac¬ 
cordingly during all those times we see 
the Parliament disposing of places, of 
pensions, granting an allowance of booty 
captured in war, thus meddling with the 
highest functions of the crown, as those 
connected with the exclusive prerogativeof 
peace and war, and farther in the instance 
of sir John Cornwall creating him a peer 
l^tbe title of baron Fanhope, 10 Henry 6. 
And in the latter period during the King's 
incapacity, and some days before the ap¬ 
pointment of the protector, we find m 
King's eldest son actually created Prince 
of Wales and earl of Chester, and in all 
these instances directions were given by 
Parliament that the Privy and Great 
Seals should« be applied for carrying 
the respective grants into execution in 
the name of the King.—How after this, 
he asked, can it be insinuated that Par¬ 
liament have at all times parted w’ith the 
whole of the royal authority in cases of 
minority or of the temporary suspension 
of the kingly powers? He again re¬ 
peated that he did not adduce this as a 
precedent in the present instance for Par¬ 
liament to follow, but as a complete an¬ 
swer to the challenge thrown out by the 
noble lords opposite. 

Hii lordship observed Hm bis 
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iag bad hitherto been applied in support 
of a restricted Regency, and^in favour of 
the specific Restriction against creating 
peers, and granting places in reversion 
and for life. He should therefore vote 
against the Amendment to the first Reso¬ 
lution proposed by the noble marquis 
(Lansdowne). He should also vote against 
the Amendment which the noble earl, 
who opened the debate (Liverpool) had 
stated it to be his intention to move to 
the fifth Resolution. 

The noble earl (Liverpool) bad not told 
the House, whether in proposing to leave 
all the great officers of tha Household 
under the direction of, though immoveable 
by, her Majesty; it was his intentioh to 
propose any additional officers of state, 
of the nature of those of his Majesty^s 
Household to attend the Regent during 
his temporary exercise of the royal func¬ 
tions. If such was not his intention, he 
could not bear that the exercise of the royal 
authority conducted in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty, should even for 
a time be stripped of all that splendour 
and state with which for wise purposes it 
had ever been conceived they should be 
surrounded. If, on the other band, it was 
intended to give the Regent a Household 
adequate to all the purposes of state; set¬ 
ting aside any argument built upon the ad¬ 
ditional expeiice of such an establishment, 
he should conceive any such arrangement 
highly objectionable. Called upon to 
execcise the functions of the King, not in 
his own name or on his own behalf, but 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma¬ 
jesty ; he conceived that the Regent 
should be surrounded by no state of his 
own, but by the splendour and state of 
his Sovereign, in whose name and on 
whose behalf the powers of government 
were to be conducted by the Regent. 
He could not consent to see a competition 
raised between the grandeur gf the Regent 
and that of the King, or the splendour oi 
our legitimate though sick Sovereign 
eclipsed and obscured by the Regent. 

If then the great oflicer»of the House¬ 
hold were to be placed about the Regent, 
to add state and dignity to the execution 
of the trust committed to his discharge, 
it'should seem, as a necessary consequence, 
that he should possess the power of their 
appointment and removal. 

The arguments in support of the Re¬ 
strictions on the power of creating p^ers, 
&€. were not applicable to any restric¬ 
tion here. They go upon the principle 


of preventing ibe dhtnre. .progress of 
the government wh^ happily again re¬ 
stored to his M^esty^a peragoal exercise^ 
from being embarrassed ami Impeded; 
but here no evil consequencaa oould fol-' * 
low even from the abuse of the Beffent’a 
power over the great officers of the House¬ 
hold, and the very same reason existed 
for entrusting him with the power, as^ " 
signed in the course of his speech by thn 
noble earl (Liverpool) for giving him 
power over the political servants of the 
state, viz. that no permanent inconvenience' 
could follow such power, as his Majesty' 
might in a moment, on his recovery/ re¬ 
store every thing to the state most accor¬ 
dant with his own wishes. 

With the exception of the single argu¬ 
ment founded on the difficulty of sepa¬ 
rating such officers of the household as" 
might be necesi&ry to give splendor to 
the Regent, while entrusted with the exer^ 
cise of the royal functions, from those^ 
equally necessary for the dignity of his 
Majesty while under the guardianship of 
the Queen,—their lordships had not heard 
a single argument in support of the noble 
earl’s proposed amendment, and this argu^ 
nient had been answered by themselves, 
by their admitting their practicabiliw, nay 
even themselves intending hereamr to 
ropose this very separation: All that 
ad been further urged in support of this 
conduct had been addressed to their lord- 
ships’ feelings. But it appeared to him,“ 
that those best consulted his Majesty’s 
feelings, who endeavoured to uphold tha 
constant recollection of him in the hearts 
of his people: and not allowing the per¬ 
son who^ from the necessity of the case, 
was for a time to be clothed wnth his au¬ 
thority and to exercise the ro^'^al func¬ 
tions, in his name, and on his behalf, to. 
be surrounded with any other splendor,, < 
than that belonging to him, and to his 
Kingly office. 

This appeared to him to be the good 
sense of the thing, most consistent with 
the respective situations both of the Rin|r 
and Regent, most calculated to accora 
with his Majesty’s feelings, and the moat 
constitutional mode of proceeding, as tha 
most in unison with the unity of the mo¬ 
narchy. 

He should therefore vote against the 
Amendment moved by the noble marqide 
(Lansdowne) and equally against that 
hereafter propo^sed to be moved to the 5th 
Resolution by the noble earl (liverpool). 

The Duke of Norfolk spok^ dgainst thn 
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in genntfil as imnecessiMyA 
pittiGularly the 5th Betoliitieii as it steed 
origmaliy* as insesting his Miyeity with 
a degree of parade and splendor altoge« 
ther onsoitabie to his pre^nt unhappy 
sitoation.^ In his opinion^ rery hfidus 
inconveniences might aiise, from curtail* 
ing, in the person of the Regent, the king¬ 
ly preiogatives# 

Lord lioUmid then rose and said, that, 
after all that had fallen from many of thtir 
lordships upon tin subject of their respec¬ 
tive feeiings and s\ mpaUues for his Ma¬ 
jesty’s sufleiings, he might, he trusted, be 
allowed to lay claim to as larfi;e a share in 
the general concern for the King’s illness, 
and the general anxte*y and solicitude for 
his recovery, as any of the noble lords op* 
posiie could reasonably pietend to, oi be 
allowed to eutcitain. He agteed per* 
fectly with the mble eaipl who biought 
forward the Resolutions, that the two prin¬ 
cipal objects for which they were to pro¬ 
vide were, first, the general and para¬ 
mount object that the public weal should 
receive no in)uiv; and, secondly, that all 
necessary measures should be resorted to 
for the purpose of securing to the King, 
upon bis recovery, the unobstructed and 
complete resumption of his royal functions. 
To those two points he was willing to re¬ 
fer all the observations be had to make, 
and in doing so, be could have wished that 
in the expression oi his sentunents the 
noble and learned loid on the woolsack 
had been contented with that or some such 
course. The learned lord, however, had 
not excited any expectation which the 
tenor of hU speech had disappointed. He 
had frankly acknowltdged at the outset, 
that it was not his mteniion or hts wish to 
argue the cjuesticii. He Wfis an:^' 0 u 3 only 
to coj^vey to tlicir loidships the impress 
atoDs Jt had made upon his feelings, and to 
that extent the noble and leained lord had 
fully succeeded ; but as it would be an in 
justice to the acknowledged talent and 
acuteness of that noble lord, to suppose 
that he could speak long upon any sub¬ 
ject without arguing upon it, so he (lord 
Holland) admitted tiiat the noble lord had 
vsmd, but argued in such way as to shew 
no noble loul who did not approve of 
lath, and all of the resolutions, could vote 
in support of the question now btfore their 
lordship^ 

, For his own part, he had no hesitation 
io declare that the ground, upon which he 
feli himself bound to make a stand against 
tbe^foposod Ramlttlions^ was the princi^ 


pie, that without imminent dapgjtrtothw, 
constitution, the monwrehical branch of it 
could not be deprived of its conitituttonab 
powers and prerogatives. This, as a great 
and canlinal general position, bad not mw 
denied by the noble loids opposite, though 
they had contended, that the diffi»rence of 
existing circumstances may give rise to a 
case of justihable exception, and on that 
ground the noble and learned lord approv¬ 
ed of the restrictions, because the exescisa 
of the regal authoi ity was to be but tern* 
porary—this however, was the very reason 
why he opposed the limitations. When 
he used word limiutions, be did not 
mean as operating upon the Regent, but 
uponjthe royal anuiority. The royal au¬ 
thority cannot be limited or restrained 
with III narrower limits than those, within 
which the laws have already confined it, 
or may hereafter confine it. If there was 
one principle of the constitution more 
clearl} pstahhshed than another, it wasthis, 
that the royal autlionty could not be 
abridged or curtailed without its otvu con¬ 
sent, and no meavuie which had a ten¬ 
dency, for any period, however short, te 
limit that pow'er without its own consent, 
should ever have his support. 

Here he felt it necessary, before hr 
should proceed further, to offer some ob¬ 
servations upon those arguments, which, 
not without some surpiise, he bad heard 
that night from the noble viscount (lord 
Sidmouib) on the cross bench* That noble 
lord had pursued a train of reasoning, 
which appeared to Ihm to lead to conclu¬ 
sions cf the most pernicious tendency to 
all limited oioiiarcmea, and indeed to all 
well-constituted governments whatever. 
It was said, by that noble lord, that they 
had no right to make an unqualified trans¬ 
fer of that autbont), which was the King’s 
rightful property. What! were theur lord¬ 
ships then to be told, that the powers and 
authonties vested by the law in the King, 
for the well-goVernmentof this realm, were 
the property of the King? Uhey were nol 
hi3 property. The ronsiitotion veiled in 
h>m no such properly; but consigned 
them to him, as a trnst, to be u<»ed by the 
King for the benefit of the people, and this 
consideration restored the question to ito 
true and proper giound. The peerosar 
lives of,the King were a part of the rignta 
of the people; and all encroachment upoiii^ 
the ooe, without the King’s consssiL 
appear o him to be nothing less than an^ 
invaemn of the,other. The rigjit of thaU 
Hones m alter,or.,abpdge that pert pC.thht 



^loM} -byitfiljw fWP|4o. right>ta.i»mf at 
Ml timeii, b|« moimvhy integral and un- 
ii^f^redr constitation gw it, wa$ 
iivlisp.utable^ Tbtir lordshipa had^in con- 
cm*rence with ibe other Houae* passed a 
Resolotion aseuming mi assertii^ the right 
of both Houses to supply, the defect io th^ 
personjil cxercisevof the royal authoritj. 
He tbooght thatBesolutioaat the timis iou* 
ex^ient, if not unwlse-^and now what 
had been the result?—-After their bold 
arowal of that rights they had tinsoi^onsly 
receded from the full exercise of^ it—*they 
had.reasoned for the nndoubted ^S^f^i^^ 
that in its fullest extent, and then by a 
gross non scquitur concluded, that the 
greater the certainty and the latitude of 
the right, the more cautious and confined 
sboulii be their exercise of it. The high 
tone, in which it was asserted, was imme¬ 
diately lowered when they came to. acf 
upon it, and then they confessed as it were, 
b}' the measures they pursued, that they 
could do no more than deal out some pitiful 
remnant of the prerogatiye—some con¬ 
temptible shreds and patches with which 
they would invest the officer whom they 
professed to enable to restore the govern¬ 
ment. He would not now revive the ques¬ 
tion of right, or stop to consider what sort 
of practical commentary the proceedings 
of botli Houses made upon the right they 
had assuiiied, but of this he was clear, that 
there existed one right which no man could 
be. bold enough to dispute, and that waa^ 
the right of the people to the whole con¬ 
stitution of their country.—The preroga¬ 
tives of the crow'n were essential parts of 
that constitution, and when their lordships 
were proceeding, to make provision,, for 
the restoration of the executive, the^people 
had a right to require that the constitution 
be restored along with it. 

But tbc.npble and learned Lord had 
thought pcoper to refer to the cases of Re¬ 
gency in. thoi reigns of George the first and 
George tha secontL He, was sorry the 
learnpfLlord had;APt thought fit to make 
any so pointed a refereneq^toa preoeding 
instance,.the Regency Actof GLigieen Anne# 
the 6tb of Queeti ^nc» which vested the' 
Regtmcy in certain Lords JustiiceB .on tbe 
demise, of the Qoeent before«the arrival of 
iheelecterof Hanpver^in tbismstance the 
lenurjew^ Aoi^only more temporary, but 
thji^i.tune«was|definrd and* known# a^rvoV 
it sqtp^ed* from-thcN words of the. aot#.jthM 
alUppvver and aaihoritkaw«ro^eskHlAo.;to, 


exercise^ nmw tOrsiKieoe4» 

Tliere mightlmidsnliefl^n^^ 
casion been iximtoofiUssenM^ 
whiclsoll ^vnoow agreerivtMithnrjRtiM 
of Wales shosiLd be Regent, , wnd; thm^bdf' 
Prince should be sole R^nnti Tb<6iwwiaftr 
noidea,he believed, of puttinglbo Bi^gOWQgr/: 
in commission—suppose Great Sa^i^ 

was put into commissioiv this would 
diminish theaothority of the Cbancellorg: 
but if that part of nis duty which watt 
granted by Special Commission, andwbiejt.. 
related to; bankruptcies, the careoflvnaf^ 
tics, and the guacdUnship of wards—If ther 
Ifing were advised to transfisr that part' 
of his duty from. the. Chancellor twany 
other person, here there most he ap essen¬ 
tial diminution of the official* powor» 
though no injury would necessarily be 
done to the pec^ile’s interests by sueba^ 
division of the office# and in .this case there » 
would be no rights wrested from the pub* 
lie, but the restrictions on the Kegettt. 
amounted to an abridgment of the functioni^^ 
of the crown, which functions were a part 
of the undoubted rights of the people. It' 
bad been contended indeed by tlm noble* 
and learned l««rd,ibat the office'of Begesh^ 
was wholly unknown to the Common law. 
But of this he had his doubts. The in* ' 
stances of the Earl of Pembroke, of the 
Duke of Gloucester, and Duke of York, " 
clearly shewed at i«*ast that the.office of ^ 
Ctuios Regni was not unknown to the cob* 
Btiiutionai practice of this realm. And here 
he could not help adverting as well to the > 
character of the restrictions aatoihe nature 
of the reasoning by which at other tiibea ' 
those restrictions were attempted to besup^ 
ported. They certainly bore upon thh 
face of them a republican featafe/ whidt 
ought rather to deter than to invite imita¬ 
tion* Nothing could be more dangeioue * 
tathat sentiment, which attached 
the constitutional limited monarchy of thia^»^ 
country, than that mode of arguing; which > 
hold out the throne toa num^r of cs^i^ 
dates# and seemed to say, that, as in chus^ " 
ing, a. coachman we were hot bound in ^ 
prefer the son.of.a coachman, so 
pointing a Regent to fiil the Royal Office; ^ 
we wcre^ni^ bound .to prefer tbe'LSOO b' 
Kipgi *Ibia .mode of reasoning, tn thof ^ 
viewbc^meftauifid of thexubje^, wasne 
leni> voi^ off feelings than^the course'df' 
ohsevvetibbr: wbUih ha&^caUed. forth die 


ceiisores<oftboM^ wbo had resorted to it 
IftOcoih Jt appomd to him that the noble- 
enmiCitad^nfasfoU end agtpfe a meeiier;js»^j afULdeamed Lol»l>^ in epenkinyofdie 



isMwith which he lutd been w 'violently rery coontiei end MvnuSiPhieh ‘bid iM^ 
had been rather too exclusive in up petitioDs of an opposite kind when 
hi8 mode of laying claim to them. That william III. first came to our delitrerance# 
noble and learned lofd could certainly not He was willing to try it hy that test, 
fiurly nor justly engross to himself all fine though he admitted that the popularity of 
and tender feeling upon a subject of such any measure was not an infallible critenon 
ceneral regret and public calamity. For of its propriety ; but if the noble lord 
himself he must say that he bad uniformly was to frequent any of those meetings 
^served, thatthe best test of a man’s grief where those petitions bad been resolved, 
was not to sought for in the vehemence he would not laugh at them. Yet not* 
* or the frequency of his expression of it. withstanding those and other marked dis* 
He had fa;ther founds if he might judge at parities between the existing circuo 
least from his own personal experieiiee« stances and those which prevailed at the 
that the afiTection, which weighed upon the time of 1788^ still the authority of Mr. 
hearty seldom rme into an 3 r noisy or bois* Pitt was held forth to sanction the adop* 
terous teatimoiiicsofits eaustence—that it tion of his plan under circumstances 
waaai once deep and still, and that silence wholly dissimilar—his name was used as 
was the genuine eloquence of sincerity: a shield to protect defects no reasoning 
Whenever he had felt the most he had could excuse ; the bare name of Mr. Pitt 
been most silent. He could not, therefore, was thought sufficient to obviate every 
allow the Noble Lord to tell him that as a objection.—It reminded him of an anec- 
man and a subject he did not feel for the dote respecting a boy who wrote a Greek 
sufierings of his Sovereign—if, however, so theme, which he shewed to doctor Bentley, 
much was to be claimed by the Noble I^rd as made up of extracts from Pindar ; the 
upon the ground of feeling, some indui* doctor objected to the bad Greek; Sir, re« 
gCDce might be allowed to those nearest plied the boy, it is Pindar—to the fkise 
and dearest to the monarch, who were yet grammar ; still he was told it was Pindar 
obliged to make their feelings give way to —to the false accents ; still be was told 
the necessity,and were prohibited from any it was Pindarto every fault discovered, 
approach to the royal person—this in- to every objection started, the ready reply 
stance was one to shew that, afflicting as the was ** Pindar ^ and on the doctor being 
case was, it was yet to be treated as a case moved and more urged with Pindar, he at 
of necessity. last said, Well, Sir, if this be Pindar, 

The noble earl (lord Liverpool) indeed Pindar was a bold fellow, and you are an 
had spoken of the speech of the King in impudent one’' (a laugh). The noble 
approval of the proceedings in 1788, and lord next adverted to the absurd appre* 
of the address from that House, as an es- beusioii of the King on his recovery be- 
tablishment of that precedent; and yet ing obstructed in his resumption of his 
the mode of address to the Prince, to take powers, and treated this objection in the 
on him the Regency, was objected to as same manner in which it had been al- 
.informal. Here the noble lord went over read^ answered. He concluded 1^ con- 
the arguments already before the public, trastingthe conduct and opinions of those 
shewing that the King’s Speech was, pro- who had afiected to uke such alarm at the 
periy .considered, but the speech of the introduction of a bill to abolish reversions, 
ministers, and but a panegyric passed by as an atuck upon the royal prerogative, 
thamseives upon their own conduct. There and who were now the foremost in for* 
was, however, one circumstance in which warding a manure, the direct tendency 
the boasted precedent of 1788 could not and operation of which was to abridge 
be brought to bear upon the present case, and restrict the most essential branches of 
It was said, that, at that time, the measures the prerogative. 

then proposed bad met with the general The Earl of Harrawhy, began by stating, 

epplatMe of the country. He believed they that he could not agree with the noble 
people might then have been baron who bad just sat down, in the view 
pjJipWwiih those measures, but were they he had taken of the grounds upon which 
)^uite the reverse—the general their lordships were to vote upon the pro* 
a^tce of the country was against them, posed Amendment. That noble lord had 
' The noble Jonl (lord Liverpool) might said, that no person who was not ready to 
mile, but be emred him, he himself was vote for all the subsequent restrictions, 
tiieo . furnish^ with several petitions copld Tote for keeping in the words pro* 
eglUqlt ihem*"isime of tbm from Ae*| posed to be left out It wm on the cen^ 
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tfiiry, as appeared to him, undeniable, that 
no person who was not prepared to ne¬ 
gative every part of the subsequent re¬ 
strictions, could consistently vote for the 
omission of those words. No noble lord 
had yet objected to the Resolutions re¬ 
specting the private property of the 
King, or respecting the continuance of a 
part, at least, of the household, under 
the controul of the Queen. These were 
certainly restrictions; for, without the 
subsequent Resolutions, they would both 
under the general terms of the first Reso¬ 
lution, fall into the hands of the Regent. 
It therefore would be a complete contra¬ 
diction if we struck out from the first 
Resolution every word which implied any 
limitation to the power of the Regent 
with a view of proceeding afterwards to 
limit it. The noble lord nad also stated 
an objection in bar to our power of limi¬ 
tation. He thought that when we had de¬ 
clared it to be our right and duty to pro¬ 
vide the means of supplying the defect 
of the personal exercise of the royal au¬ 
thority, we had expressly limited our rights 
and duties to the mere supply of that de¬ 
fect, and were restrained from doine any 
tiling but appointing a Regent with the 
whole authority of a king. The very 
letter of that Resolution would not, how¬ 
ever, bear him out in this construction ; 
for we clearly reserved the exercise of 
our discretion in the concluding words, in 
such manner as the exigency of the case 
shonld appear to require.^’ Besides, this | 
Resolution was, tandem verbis, the same as 
was passed in 1788 ; and as it was then 
followed by a variety of other Resolutions, ; 
imposing restrictions, this contempo¬ 
raneous exposition of its meaning was 
irresistible. The noble lord had also stated 
that a complete fallacy pervaded the ar¬ 
guments of his noble and leained friend 
(the Lord Chancellor), when he hud ar¬ 
gued from the Regency Acts of Geo. XL 
qfid Geo. III. that the whole* authority of 
the King had never been granted to a single 
person. This was, however, correctly 
true; and the fetters imposed upon a Re¬ 
gent, by the appointment of a permanent 
council, whicn he could not remove, and 
without whose consent (in some cases, of a 
majority of five, in others, of a majority 
of the whole body), be could do nothing, 
were much greater than those which were 
Alow proposed to be laid upon the exer¬ 
cise of a few branches of the prerogative. 
JSaefa, however, was the importance giv^ 
by the oebla lord to these few branch 
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that all the rest were in his eyv only 
shreds and scraps and patches; ior those 
were the terms in which be characterised 
the powers of war and peace* and the en¬ 
tire controul of the army, the navy, and 
the revenue of the empire. But it had 
been argued, that although the powers 
were not all vested in one person by these 
acts, yet that all the powers were vested 
somewhere. Even this was not correct, 
for the Regent and his council were not 
invested by either of those acts with an 
uncontrouled power of legislation. They 
were expressly debarred from giving the 
royal assent to the repeal of specified 
acts ; and if there were any simple limi¬ 
tation, it was sufficient to negative tho 
principle of a Regency absolutely unli¬ 
mited. But supposing that had not been 
the case, he could still contend that thoso 
acts did not apply to the present case. 
They were passed by a complete legisla¬ 
ture, consisting of King, Lords, and Com^ 
mons, whose power was entire and to bo 
exercised according to their uncontrouled 
discretion. We were not in that slate.-— 
Every act wo did was informal ; our 
power Was derived solely from necessity, 
and every step we took beyond the war¬ 
rant of that necessity was not only in¬ 
formal but illegal. We required much 
stronger grounds to justify the grant of the 
authority we gave, than the refusal of 
what we might think proper to withhold. 
The noble lord bad said, that we must 
keep two objects in view; first, that the 
interests of the people might be secur^; 
and, secondly, that the King might upon 
his recovery resume his power. In an 
enlarged view of the question, these ob¬ 
jects were one and the same, for in pro¬ 
viding for that resumption we were pro¬ 
viding for the interests of the people. But 
if we consented for a moment to consider 
them separately, we should find, that 
with respect to the first, the true principle 
was, that sufficient power should be given 
to carry on the goverhment during the 
interval; and with respect to the second, 
that no power should nnnecessariiy be 
given to any temporary authority to do 
that which the permanent authority, when 
restored, could not undo. This consider¬ 
ation applied immediately to the fiisk 
restriction, that of making peers. What 
were the uses of this prerogative? Td 
enable the King to reward si^al aeiv 
vices, naval or military. This power 
was withheld in 1788.—Why ? Because 
vJis were then at peace. U*wm .pro*- 
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mt to he mithh^U MW^heCMke ^Mre 
we were at war; bacme aeivices of aAectoal, to jf>revaiit aiich 
4iia nature were the oidjf aervices in epposec) to the foil exerdie of 'fte rayd 
which the merit which claims reword power« as to render that aitihoritv« itrhan 
'could he fixed to a particular action^ and resumed^ merely nominal $ or to rorce the 
where the gratitude of the public might King, by the ebn%e of bis prerogative Su 
feel impaneflt to be embodied in some dis- the Regent; Oo abuse it atill further him^ 
tingttisoied mark of the royal fitvoun Ado« self. How oouM he counteract a nume* 
tber use wnsi to reward services m other roos creation of Peers, but by a creation 
professions* the eminent discharge of offi- still more uunteroos ? If we looked f^'ard 
ckl duties, er the display of political ta- to the melancholy possibility, stated 1)y 
lewfes; or to fortify that House by the ic- the noble baron, of tatore returns of the 
cession of persons of high birth, great pos- satna indisposition, the necessity pf this 
sussioui or extensrve inSuenee, in order to reiirittion would be still more evidenu 
preserve its relative hnportaiice to the The advisersofthe Regent, but for a single 
bther branch of the legislalhlre. For these mouth, may fill the House with their pOIh 
W arposes the existence of each a prerog^ tical adherents. The advisers of the King 
live was eminently useful in the varieas cir- are compelled to the same. This fresh influx 
cumstances which might occur during a is repeated from time to time; this House 
eeries of yeara; but ^Id aoy man say, becomes the sport of contending parties, 
that a suspensbi^f this power for a single till tossed backwards and forwaras by the 
year could disaUe the Regent from esnrry* impulse of those conflicting waves. Us ho* 
mg on his government ? Look to expe* nonr, its dignity and independence are 
rieace^tbe present administration had overwhelmed and wrecked for ever* We 
been decried by their opponents, as defi- did not do our duty if we omitted to guard 
cient in strengui and power. Had they agaiust the possibility of so dreadful, so 
found it necessary in tour years to prop irremediable an evil. His lordship next 
up their weakness by any such exertion of proceeded to consider the Resolution re- 
ahe prerogative, why, then, for one year, specting the household. He objected to it, 
ahouJd it be necessary for the Regent? as brought from the Commons, both be* 
There was, however, another ground upon cause it proposed to make some immediate 
which this prerogative bad been distinctly alteration in the household of the King, 
claimed by a noble marquis in an early and because it proposed to make the 
part of the debate. He had stated it to be same provision for the period now cx- 
uecessary, in order to give the crown a isting, m which he had strong grounds 
controttl over the dnuberations of this to hope for the recovery of hn Majes- 
House. That cases might occur in the ty, and for the possible period, in which 
course of tunc (rare, however, they must we might have equal founds to fear 
lie), in which the use of this prerogative, the contrary. No provision could be 
for this object, might be justified by ex- made which would apply to both these 
trenie necessity, ^ was not disposed to periods: we must either do what would 
deny* But were they likely to occur in a be too much for the first, or too little for 
ifoigle year r Nothing but foe declaration the second. Rut his main objection went 
uf the noble marquis could have led him to to any interference whatever with it at 
suppose it. But he was now compelled to the preseiu moment. He was happy to 
BS$r, that it might not only be possible, but, find that in the whole course of thU depate, 
pjrolteble, that the advisers of the Regent a reference to the feelings of his MsdesCy 
slight introduce measures, to which they had not been thought disorderly. Such 
Were pertetly aware that the House, as at a reference had not been so in l78fi; and it 
preseniconalitutad, could never be brought had* been pacricularly sanctioned ^by a 
to consent, and which couW only oe noble lord, whose situation at that timq 

g med down their throats by the intro- in the other House, made the preservation 
on of overwhelming numbers. The of order his peeuliar duty. They had 
I baron had said, that those rettric- then been told to consider the feelings 6f 
ware mtended to secure the resump- Ms Majesty^ if he ^ould find that pqrlia-- 
tioQ bf tte King’s power. This be denied; ment had availed itself with eagerness and 
in that iwioiect they were unnecessary; avidity even of the shortest interval, td 
for, with mem or without them, where new model fod officers attendant upon hiji 
ares the man to be found who would d^ and by a miserable economy, to 

lo fppose sudBsreiuoiptteiif Bat they ] wpsKleilmw Setetrign fiom 
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cttmatanoMof ipleiidiHir which belonged 
tortile rioiM In which be was tern, ana to 
the statioil Which hh still occupied. Yet 
this was what pe were called opon Id do 
^ a certain ehtent by the ftesolution, as 
it then stood. For such was the«connec¬ 
tion between the difFtsreat offices of the 
fahosehold. fiom highest to the lowest, 
that we could not make the separation 
proposed^ without new-naodellina the 
whole. This we might be compiled to 
do at some future melancholy period. 
But where was the necessity to show our 
ea^rneSs and avidity (b do it? Even 
without the authority of this great exam- 
»how was it possible for ys to exclude 
m this debate the consideration of his 
Majest}'^ feelings ? Ode of our declared 
objects was to provide for the resumption 
of his power, upon the happy moment of 
bis recovery. Unless our wishes were a 
tnere pretence, and our pi ay ers to Hea¬ 
ven only an idle mockery, and an impious 
insult^ we must consider what would be 
the effiict of our decision, in promoting or 
obstructing that recovery! If we were about 
to do that which might, which must, nay, 
which ought, to obstruct it, if his Ma¬ 
jesty had the feelings not of a King, but 
of a man; if we created a cause, which 
must produce an almost necessary tfleet, 
how could we justify to ourselves this 
wilful blindness ? How could we avoid 
feeling that, by unnecessarily * ci eating 
the caose, we were responsible for the ef¬ 
fect? If this argument prevailed in 17S8, 
What ought to be its weight now? Jlis 
Majesty found then upon his recovery, 
that his Parliament had paid him every 
tribute of tenderness and respect, and was 
graciously pleased to repay them with the 
expressions of his warmest gratitude. 
Upon his recovery from his present indis¬ 
position, what would he find ? That the 
same tenderness and respect has been no 
longer shewn. If his feelings would have 
been acute then, what must they beifow r 
What must be his additional pangs when 
he reflects, that two and twenty years of 
Additional exertions * for the welfare and 
prosperity of his people,* of additional 
claims to their, gratitude, had deprived 
him of his best reward^^the proofs he 
tileii received of their affectionate attach- 
ttent! What had he done to forfeit Ur 
What had been the events of those two 
ibd twenty teart ? He had steered his 
peoiile in itsifety through the storms of war 
and revolution; and his throite had been 
preserved even more by the veneration inr 
voi, xvni. 


spired by his vin^« by the giganiii; 
abilities wnich opheW^it, Ilis lordslup 
concluded by conjuring fhe House not to 
lose sight or these considerations, and by 
declaring that be should vote against th^i 
Amendment proposed by the noble mar¬ 
quis to the first Resolution, and for the 
Amendment proposed by the Secretary of 
State to the fifth. 

Lord Gfenville then rose and said, thaf[, 
before he entered upon the sub)er't more 
immediately undei the consideration of 
their lordships, he felt it necessary to 
notice the manner in which the opinions 
that he bad formerly advanced in another 
place, bad been that nighl exaggerated by 
the noble lord opposite, with an intention 
by no means obscure. It would have 
been much more manly, if those, who 
had intended to emtarra<is him by thia 
manoeuvre had not covered uheir design 
with the language of praise. Embar¬ 
rassed, however, he wa^ not. He had 
ever been of opiniou (although this opi¬ 
nion had no application in the present 
instance), 'that to purchase consistency at 
the expence of' integi ity, could be gra- 
tifying to those alone who preferred the 
opinion of othci^, to the approbation of 
their own heaits. Far be from him such 
a wish. The only question which an ho* 
nest man could in such ciicumstances pUt 
to himself, and which, m his public life, 
he ever proposed to himself, was. What 
is the interest of my country, and conse¬ 
quently what is my duty ^ Never would 
he be deterred by any fear of bein^g 
chaigcd with inconsistency, from deli¬ 
vering his free and unbiassed opinion. 
If he saw reason to abandon former sen¬ 
timents, he would not scruple to avow, 
that more mature deliberation, and, it 
might be, more extensive knowledge, had 
taught him that they were erroneous. To 
say" that anyone must be bound byhta 
fii St judgment, was to say that the 
that man must be spent in vain, and tnat 
from the opinion which he expressed on 
the day of his entrance on a public ca¬ 
reer he must never subsequently deviate. 
The man who could admit this principle 
could nevit improve. Such had not been 
the principles of the best legislator^ of tfaitf 
and other countries. No individual, whose 
memory was dear to the world, ever ex¬ 
isted of whom it might not be *ske^ 
that he bad Ike manliness at some period 
or other of his life to avow* former error. 
The histo^ of the last 50 years would 
fiprnish sumcient examples of this fact. 

3‘ B . • 
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He trjMtcd^ however, Uis^t no oiu^ would 
..eQ]>|>ose he s.iid |i1t as applicable to 
]lhe circumstances in which he found him- 
aelf placed; for he declared, that he ad¬ 
hered strictly to all t^a principles which 
he had asserted on the same subject in 
1788. On one part of the subject, and 
that the most importar^t, he had already 
declared his opinion both in parliament, 
imd in another manner by a publication 
which made it more widely known. He 
had declared (with all due deference to 
the respectable authorities hy which he 
had been opposed), that he had not the 
least doubt, that on the two Houses of i 
Parliament devolved the necessity of pro¬ 
viding for all the deficiencies which might 
occur in the legislative and executive au¬ 
thority. In what manner the latter was 
to be supplied was a grave consideration, 
hut he was convinced that the power in 
the two Housts of supplying it, could be 
limited only by the necessity. As an 
immediate consequence IVum that puinciple 
he no doubt tiiat the power of limiting 
the Ilegent resided in the J^ords and Com¬ 
mons. The power of supplying the royal 
incapacity arose from the melancholy ne¬ 
cessity of the case ; it must, then, he 
"guided by the necessity. If they had the 
power to create, they mo-t ccrl.iiiily liad 
the power to limit the Ht;rrnt. ile knew 
of no genera] principle for supplying a 
Regent; lie could iracts no such principle 
in the history, or in the laws of Fngland. 
In an emergency like the pre'^ent, there¬ 
fore, they must come to tlie people ; not 
to the people, in the coarse and general 
acceptation of the word, but to the people 
represented in parliament,' the people 
speaking in the forms of the constitution. 
He could not find in all the records of the 
parliament, that principle which, saying | 
that the royid function must be supplied, i 
Slopped there, and left iio alternative l)ut < 
to niake the power of the I^‘gentco-cxlen- I 
with the power of the King. This he j 
would not argue in the usual form ; he 
would not go into the discussion of a train 
of precedents ; he would argue it solely 
on the reason of the thing. The prece¬ 
dents w'hich w’ere adduced were, with 
^scarcely an exception all inapplicable in 
'^all thfir parts. The precedents of Regents 1 
appdifUed doling the infancy of the future 
niona^ii, could not apply to the case 
of an heir apparent of mature age. A 
ajnglc princble was superior to the whole 
list of preceJents. It struck his reason as 
» direct soLctsm, that the people should. 
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have the power of creating a ^Regent;, but 
yet no power of investing him with- and 
regulating those attributeB, which were 
suited in their judgment to bis office; no 
power of defining, no power of limiting 
and circumscribing his functions. 

But the House had been boldly called 
on to turn to the precedent of 1788, 
adhere to it, under the penalty of being 
declared unable or unwilling to do their 
duty. Was that precedent of 1788 to 
bind those who lived under the new dif¬ 
ficulties of ISIl ? That precedent rest¬ 
ed upon the peculiarities of the times, 
and must be bent to them as they existed 
now, A great deal too much, had, in his 
opinion, been said in another place, in the 
coutse of the debates on this subject, about 
personal character. He thought it a me¬ 
lancholy proof of the situation of this 
country. lie should have hoped that it 
would have been possible to refer to the 
opinions of ail the great men who diflered 
from one another in 1783, without imput¬ 
ing to any one iiopr(»|iermotivcP. He was 
lr»ppy to think, that no intemperance ot 
this sort Ind taken place among their 
lordship.s. Measutes might be fully and 
ctVertually debated, without pressing on 
character" Let the measur^ meet with 
the discussion which they deserved, but 
let them not press heavy on the memory 
of the mighty dead. He knew both the 
ilhistrioiK rivals, .and he should be unwor¬ 
thy ol the honour of knowing the great 
leader of the opposition of tlial day, if he 
did not speak of him in his grave, wdth the 
consideration due to such a man. He 
would remind those who now slighted his 
memory, of the words of liolingbroke, to 
I some fawning slanderous parasite, who 
tiitkcd of the great duke of •Viarlborough’s 
faults. ** Ho had faults, i suppose,'' ^aid 
|Bolingbroke ; '' but he was so great a 
man that I have fiirgot what'his faulu 
were." Nor was the min J of any man, 
who was an>;ious now to f^rm his best 
opinion on the important subject in debate, 
to beboftie down by the authority ofgicat 
names, and strong opinions hazarded in a 
time of vehement paity spnit, such as he 
(lord G.) had never witijessed since, nor 
never hoped to see again. 

But there was iu the Resolutions upon 
the table, an adherence to the letter of the 
precedent of 1788, and a departure fVom 
the prjnciplQ^ which would vindicate him 
front all charge of inconsistency in voting 
against the resolutions. It was the noble 
lord on the opposite side who had depart- 
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ed fully frutit the principle: and he 
shuold pireseiitly shew that the very per¬ 
sons who brought forward the present 
Resolutions as founded oh the precedent 
of 1788, felt that that precedent was so 
inapplicable to the present time, that, in 
framing the Resolutions, they departed 
from the essential principle oF that prcce* 
dent; and for that very reason he should 
oppose one of the Resolutions. But he 
should not rest on this authority ; he 
would appeal to the common sense of 
their lordships, whether the circumstances 
of the present times were, not essicntially 
fliderent from tho^e of 1788 ? A noble 
viscount (lord Sidmouth) had taken a 
narrovT view of th:it difluence whan he 
spoke only of the change in the nmouiU 
of our establishments aira of our revenues. 
He would push that consideration further, 
and ask what rendered that increased es¬ 
tablishment necessary ? He would ask, 
if there was an individual in the country 
who, by possibility, could be called to 
the councils of the Regent, who would 
not be happy to change the present^es- 
tabliwshment for the establishment in 
1788; if he could by a touch of the 
same wand also get rid of the other 
circumstances, in which the present pe¬ 
riod didcred from that period ? How 
then could he be justly accused of incon¬ 
sistency, if under diderent circumstances 
he entertained diderent opinions ? His 
opinion with respect to the Restrictions 
must depend on their nature and expedi¬ 
ency. There was, however, one of the 
proposed Restrictions, for which, in one 
shape, he would vote : but for which, in 
the shape in w'hich it lay on the table, no 
earthly consideration should induce him 
to vote—he meant the Resolution relative 
to the creation of peers. It'was not to be 
doubted that certain privileges might be 
withheld from the Regent, for the express 
purpose of shewing that the authority was 
delegated/ not original. ItVas desirable, 
that a distinction should be plainly made, 
.between delegated • and original govern¬ 
ment. In alb countries, Jt was true, but 
particularly in this, that the regal power 
was not a prop'erty, but a trust. In the 
present melancholy circumstances, it be¬ 
came necessary to deposit that trust for 
the time in the hands of a Regent. But 
the principle continued tite same; it was 
still, for the benefit of the people; and 
by that, the extent of the power was to 
be measured. It would scarcely be ne¬ 
cessary for him to say, that if personal 
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confidence were th^ground on which the 
present question waji tb be argued, no 
djpgi-ec of confid^ee could in his opinion 
be too great to plhCe to ihSs illustrious in¬ 
dividual to whom this high <ind exalted' 
trust "was to be confided. liuilie rfepi?ated 
that there ought to (je a rnarfecd diftbrenfce 
between original'and delegated authority. 

A great mistake had arisen in the course 
of the discussion, with respect to the li¬ 
mitation in 1788, on iht: Restriction upon' 
the creating of peers ; and even the noble 
Lords wha rested so much on that prece¬ 
dent, now brought forward their Resolu¬ 
tion altered in that very point on which 
the divisions took place in that Hou^e,. 
namely, whether there should be a limi* 
lation to the Restrictions or not. By thdr 
own confession, therefore, they admitted' 
that the circumstances of the two periods’ 
were materiallj;^different. His vole would 
muoh depend on the time for which the 
Restriction was to be imposed. It had 
been repeatedly insisted on in the course 
of the debate, that the Reslrictions of 
1788, were originally propo.sed for three 
years. 'I’his was o total mistake. The 
Restrictions were intended by their fra¬ 
mers to be unlimilid. Tlie duration, in¬ 
deed, of the Restrictions was afterw'ards, 
on the suggestion of some highly respect¬ 
ed members, limited to three years. 
This was then conceived to be equivalent 
to their being unlimited altogether. The 
great object was to throw the Restrictions 
altogether beyond the longest probable 
duration of the King’s malady. An in¬ 
genious member too had been so much 
struck with this connection of three years, 
and an unlimited lime, that he said, if 
the Lords once passed the three years li¬ 
mitation, they would grow into the habit 
of excluding his Majestysubjects from 
the peerage, and not give up the Restric¬ 
tion during the life of his Majesty. There 
was nothing in the nature of the .c$^e, 

I which fixed the time for putting an end 
to the Restrictions. But now every thing 
was different. The probable ‘duration of 
the King’s illness was ascertained. The 
limitations were defined with u view to 
the duration of his illness, and on this 
point the circumstances of the present, 
case tVifiered materially from those of the 
former precedent. 

But with respect to the limitation of 
the power of raising to the peerage there 
was one point of which he must speak. It 
was the principle, jt was the glory of this 
l^aeatand happy country, that there as 





not»itian in it, let bii aitwitioit^l^w* 
«««• humble, whoni^t.We;icp<!eiti!)^ 
by tal<»nt into the fe^hest bffle^ of jkhe 
etate. There wae mt a jpeakaiit^a saa^wkS 
might not aspire to sit oi^e ba^ as hkj^ as 
any, eTen the high^t of their ioTwips. 
It was in^this Aat the spring and principle 
was to be found, which supported the 
people of this country under all the pres¬ 
sure of their burthens. That House re¬ 
ceived no small share of its splendour from 
eminent men, who had risen into it from 
the humble ranks of life. By the Reso- 
In^on, however, making an exception ii) 
favour of those who may achieve eminent 
naval or military services, the path of ho- 
s^ur, and the object of laudable ambition 
was circumscribed. That pride which 
every Englishman felt in the knowledge 
of the doctrines wbich he had just asserted, 
was suppressed, and the most fatal prin¬ 
ciples were inti educed. Were their lord¬ 
ships prepared thus to circumscribe the 
path to honour ? Were theypiepared thus 
to stigmatize themselves by establishing 
So invidious a distinction ? W^ere* they 
prepared to declare that those who held 
peerages for civil services, either as legal 
men or as statesmen, held them by a title 
less worthy than that of the great and 
eminent persons who bad been justly dis¬ 
tinguished for their naval and military 
achievements? He was sure that he would 
not be understood as depreciating llie 
merits of the heroes of the country. With 
the utmost respect for them, he was not 
i:eady to say, that their professions were 
exclusively the most honourable or the 
mostadvantageous. There were other means 
of rising to rank in the peerage, and those 
perhaps not inferior to military and naval 
distioctiop. No man could think lightly 
pf the merit, which had placed the duke 
of Marlborough, or the representative of 
lord Nelson in that House. But the son of 
lord Chatham need not shrink before 
either of them in point of paternal glory. 
Was the peerage, then, to be confined to 
military and naval merit ? Jf the Prince 
chose to find a suitable depository for tbe 
seals, TiQ doubt he might find able charac¬ 
ters in that House, but was he to be prevent- 
4 from looking for a proper person among 
ther.^ classes of his Majesty’s subjects ? 
Tbe ftdUe lord on the opposite side told the 
Mouse that the hero must die without bis 
rewards if this exception were not allowed. 
The rewarde might however be given to 
bis family. No regard could interfere 
- wtt tbeactofprofjdtoc^; the hero dyipg 
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and Joy in enduigHMhlift 
advice in which Im pnasai^ilh <i*Ber.Ma 
reward^ he must rely on thtigiatitiide idl 
his country. The principle proposed 
be introduced was a dangerojus jiQveltyiie 
which he would never consent.He ad¬ 
mitted however, that the power of creating 
peers, and the. power of granting*^places 
and pensions during life, were welLohoaen 
parts of tlie royal authority, on whMsOe 
impose Restriction, if any Restridaea were 
necessary, because the nature of the in^ 
tended governineat was temporary, and 
the powers to be restricted were perma¬ 
nent. Upon the whole, his eideetien to 
the }vords of tbe Resolution was,*" that 
they pledged him to some Restriction, 
whereas, unless that Restriction was proi* 
perly quaUfied^uiiless the author of the 
Re$iolution followed it up on a just prinei* 
pie, and unless they vyithdrew from it the 
odious exception to which be had just al¬ 
luded, he could not vote for it. As to the 
regulation respecting tbe King’s personal 
property, it met with his hearty concur¬ 
rence. 

With respect to the Resolution relative 
to the household, he hesitated not to say, 
that he would give a decided pre&eenoelA 
the proposition which came from the House 
of Commons, over that which was to be 
brought forward by the noble Secretary 
of State, (the earl of Liverpool) and which 
was a departure from tbe precedent that 
noble earl professed to follow. Ho had im 
sort of objection to all tbe pathetic ad¬ 
dresses which bad been made to their lord¬ 
ships. God forbid that be should object to 
any expressions of feeling, which fell 
from the noble Lords opposite upon this 
most afiecting subject. On tbe contrary, 
he felt himself bound to believe that they 
were only the genuine efiuaions of the 
hearts of those who uttered them. He 
would also say, that he agreed in princi¬ 
ple, and would maintain in practice, all 
those provisions that were necessary to fa- 
cilitete the recovery of bis Majesty, by 
securing to him^every degree of comfort 
and convenience during his unfortunate 
indisposition. He would go a step farther: 
—a King was placed by Providence in a 
most afflicting aituafion# and their Iprd^ 
ships owed not only to him every means 
of comfort andnestoratioD, but also fi>r his 
benefit^isiul that of his subject%;SlM biain* 
tenance mhk ccgal dignity, loathe words 
of iordllerlow, he would say, that the 
persoft they were to consider upon.wMl'. 
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'H} «rskk Sittg/’ He was not to be left 
Hta anUtiier todHeMoel to the nvtnber of 
velalms 4rito ^might crowd aroand him. 
iHe was to bo piked in the oare of the 
^oeeni but they were bound to recollect, 
that by their measures they were to pro- 
▼ide fona sorereign on his bed of sickness 
(Hear !) around whom in his unfortunate 
aiiuation, tliey ought, nevertheless, to 
throw the ensigns of his royal dignity. If 
ihm were any one Resolution that did 
not, in express words, provide (or this, 
he should move to supply the deficiency, 
or he would say, that nothing could in¬ 
duce him to vote for it. But having con¬ 
sidered and reconsidered that Resolution, 
and having heard it ci iticised by the noble 
lx>rds opposite, he still vras at a loss to 
conceive how it was deficient in the as¬ 
sertion of the principle, the detail of 
which must be a matter of subsequent re¬ 
gulation—a regulation that he was aware 
would be accompanied with some difficul¬ 
ty. It appeared to him, that although the { 
situation of the King might require fewer 
attendants, yet that it was necessary he 
should be attended by persons of the same 
rank and degree as at present, in order to 
preserve a marked difierence between the 
sovereign and any of his subjects. He 
was ready to admit that when the question 
of the household came more particularly 
before them, it would involve matters of 
very grave consideration. It was not so 
easy as some persons supposed to separate 
the splendid parts of the establishment 
from the domestic ones. In some respects 
it was impracticable to be done. He 
should object to a proposition that he had 
understood would be made, because it did 
not in fact secure to the Queen that con* 
iroul over the menial domestics that it 
professed to give her. Whenever they came 
to that consideration, they must not sepa¬ 
rate the state from the King ; but, though 
fewer attendants might be pecessary, yet 
as he before observed some of that rank 
and dignity on the scale of subjects should 
remain to* mark that difference which ex¬ 
isted betweenihe household of a King and 
the household of his subjects of the highest 
rank. This sliould be done for the sick 
bed of the sovereign. In the vote he should 
give, he should vote for the Resolution of 
tbe Commons, because it contained a re¬ 
cital of provisions for the comfort, and 
still fiiore ^ the dignity of his Majetty; 
but if the Bill to be founded on that Reso¬ 
lution, did not follow u|[> the principle, it 
should meat* with' his decided opposition* 
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Ihe Sari of limr/nal then rose to reply. 
He iMtogie^ so twt lordships for hav. 
iag luready taken up so much of the time 
of the House, and for oflbring again to 
tresphse upon ibeir attention at that late 
hour! but he was anxious to correct some 
errors, into which noble lords had fallen 
with respect to what he had said. That 
the office of the King was a trust for the 
benefit of the people, be had never denied. 
He had only endeavoured to shew the 
difference between the offices of a kin^ 
and a regent. As to the question of expe* 
diency respecting the appointment of a 
regent, he bad never contended that the 
principles upon which be founded bis pro¬ 
positions of regency rested on expediency. 
The expediency of the case, in his mind, 
related to the extent only to which the 
limitations were in be applied. The noble 
earl then preceded to comment on the 
objections of the noble baron; as to the 
custody of the King’s person. The reso^ 
lution to which the noble baron objected, 
was copied verbatim from the precedent of 
1788. The principle was to lay down on 
record, that in giving power, they gave 
only what it was necessary to give, am) 
thence resulted the principle and propriety 
of restraint. If they succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing an unlimited regenc}^, at some 
future period they would have to consider 
the virtues or vices of the person who was 
to be made Regent, in order to shew why 
they denied to one what they had conced¬ 
ed to another. There was no course to 
pursue, but to impose the restrictions^ to 
the general terms '' for a time to be limto 
ed.” On the subject of the Household, 
he should propose an Amendment whiclh 
would leave the state of the Household as 
it then was,and if the Bill should be brought 
in, there would be opportunity to mtice 
any alterations that might appear reason¬ 
able. He put it to the feelings of noUe 
Lords whether it was not better to adopb 
the arrangement for a limited time. K 
was a great object, with the confided 
pectations that were to be entertained of 
his Majesty’s recovery, to do nothing 
which might obstruct that desirable event* 
The first msolution embraced the general 
principle, the 3d and 4th had not been 
strongly objected to; and as to the re¬ 
lative to the exception in favour of the 
I grant of peerage Air naval or military ser- 
I vices, he had lio objection to accommodato 
I it to the suggestions of noble Lords. 

• The Committee then divided on the 
marquis of Lansdowne^ AipdndmeAt to 
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the R^rst Resoliuion; iiamel}% ta ime 
out .the Word« ** snt^ect to such Kei|ric^ 
tions and Unutationa at may be here*: 
" after provided*' 

Contents .«i05 

4 Not Contents.102 

Majority in favour of the marquis- 

of LansdoMRieV Amendment... 3 


Lut qf tht Majority. 


York 

Craven 

Clareace 

Chicliestcr 

Kent 

Nelson 

Sussex 

Hereford 

Cambridge 

Bolingbroke 

Cumberlaud 

Maynard 

Gloucester' 

Hampden 

Norfolk 

Duncan 

Somerset 

Anson 

St. Alban*s 

Lake 

Bedford 

Say and Sele 

Devonshire 

Crewe 

'Winchester 

Ponsdnby (Imokilly) 

Buckiugbam 

Lansdowne 

Ailsa (Cassilis) 
Hcadibrt 

Sufford 

Charletnont 

Townshend 

Kingston 

Hertford 

Roden 

Derby 

Hastings (Moira) 

Suffolk 

Clifton (Darnley) 

Thanet 

Dutton (Douglas) 

Essex 

Boyle (Corke) 

Lindsey 

Ponsonby (Besb.) 

Carlisle 

Holland 

Scarborough 

Ducie 

Albemarle 

Hawke 

Coventry 

Foley 

Jersey 

Ashburton 

Carysfort 

Crantiey 

Alvanley 

Bulkeley 

Keith 

Somers 

Hutchinson 

Boringdon 

Erskine 

Heatbfield 

Androssan 

Bruyhronke 

Lauderdale 

Grenville 

Granard 

Thurlow 

Cholmondeley 

Auckland 

Oxford 

Mendip 

Tankerviile 

Duudas 

Bristol 

Gowper 

Staniiope 

Yarborough 

Downay 

Givyder 

Waldegrave 

Fitziviluam 

Cawdor 

Carrington 

Guilford 

Scafnrtli 

Hardwicke 

Duller (Onnond) 

Darlington 

Lucan 

Speitcet 

Conyngham 

CHwiBdon 

Donougbmore 

Abeii^venny 

BlSffOPS, 

Airtescne 

^.Vincent 

Rochester 

Exeter 

Kosslyn 

Oxford 


J4st qf tke Mvrjmity. 


* Beaufort ^ Salisbury 

* 'Newcastle ' Bath 



Ahercom ^ 

: .MontBgae«»^ . 

Cornwallis 

' . Kenyon ^ r . 

Pembroke 

Vejttlam^^, 

Bridgewater 

Douglas, of Loch< 

Northampton 

levin 

Westmorland 

Mulgravh 

Wincbelsea 

Selsev 

Chesterbeid 

Hood * ♦ 

Sandwich 

Stewart, of Moray 

Abingdon 

Sakersford 

Powlett 

Harewodd 

Dartmouth 

Rolie 

Aylesford 

Wellesley 

Macclesfield 

Bayning 

Pom fret 

Bolton 

Graham 

Eldon 

Efifingham 

Wodehouse 

; Warwick 

Northwick 

BuckbigharnsLire 

St. Heleui 

Egremont 

Redesdale 

Ilarcourt 

Arden 

Radnor 

Gardner 

Bathurst 

Gambler 

Talbot 

Home 

Camden 

Strathmore 

Mount Edgecombe 

Dalhousic 

Digby 

Selkirk 

Mansfield 

Dalcarras 

Liverpool 

Aberdeen 

Powis 

Sallown 

Lonsdale 

Sinclair 

Harrow by 

Napier 

Wentworth 

Glandore 

Sidney 

Longford 

Sidmouth 

Limerick 

Cathcart 

Clancarty 

Willoughby de 

Boss 

Broke 

Cahir 

Tynediile 

Archps. Canterbury 

Haye 

York 

Scarsdale 

Bishops, London 

Boston 

Durlmfti 

Brownloiv 

Hereford 

Rivers 

Gloucester 

Dynevor 

Chester 

W'alsinghaiB 

Bangor 

Bagot 

Worcester 

Rodney 

Salisbury 

Elliot 

Norwich 

Gordon 

Killala. 


Strangers ^ere not re-admitted after 
this division, but we understand, that 
upon the Second Resolution being read 
respecting the Restriction upon the 
grant of Peerages, the earl of Liver¬ 
pool moved an amendment previously 
contended for by lord Grenville, to omit 
the exception in favour of persons distin* 
guished lor military services. 

Lord Grermlle stated, that being of opir 
nion that some 4restriction upon the grant 
of Peerages was necessary, and his only 
objection to the Resolution as it now stood 
being removed^ ^he should feel himself 
obliged to vote for it; desiring it at the 
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same time to be understood^ that in doing 
80 he would npt assent to the idea of its 
being extended to a longer period than six 
months, whenever the consideration of the 
'Bifl afforded the .opportunity of fixing the 
time of its operation. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne tlien stated, 
that great as the' pain was which it gave 
him to.es^preSB a difference with an autho- 
flty which he valued and respected, upon 
every account so highly as that of his 
noble friend, and although he agreed with 
him, that cases might arise in which more 
or less of restriction might be necessary, 
yet conceiving the suspension of the power 
of granting Peerages, a suspension of one 
of the most essential and constitutional 
prerogatives of the crown, and a suspen¬ 
sion not called for in tiiis instance, by any 
just apprehension of danger from the ex¬ 
ercise ; he should for the same reasons that 
had induced him to propose the Amend¬ 
ment which the Committee had adopted, 
propose to negative this Resolution, and 
take the sense of the Committee. The 
Committee then divided, 
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^ot Contents ...100 


Majority for the Resolution ... 6 
Upon the third Resolution respecting 
pensions, the marquis of Lansdowne said, 
that he felt the same objection to it with 
the former, but as it rested upon the same 
principle with that which the Committee 
had just agreed to, he would not give them 
the trouble of dividing again ; and it was 
agreed to. The Resolution respecting 
Personal Property was then agreed to 
without a division. 

On the Fifth Resolution, respecting the 
royal Household, the earl of Tiiverpool 
moved to restore the words as they had 
originally stood, so as to take the whole of 
the royal Household out of the hands of the 
Regent, in the same way as the C'hancel- 
lorof the Exchequer had irloved to amend 
the Resolution in the Commons. On this 
motion the Committee divided. For the 
Resolution as it ciAne from the Commons, 

Contents .t. 110 

Not ContenU. 97 

Majority...13 

Upon these^ Resolutions being reported . 
to the House, the earl of Liverpool said, 
he should move to restore the words which 
the Committee had agreed to leave opt 
in the First Resolution. . 

The Marquis of Lomipwn then* laid. 


that as. he was.anxknis to save the ^ime of 
the House', and it was desirable to get 
through the Report that night, be would 
not take the sense of the House upon the 
motion of the noble earl, befi^ aware that 
since the majority of the Committee had 
agreed with him in the, Ainandment he 
had proposed, they had been induced to 
agrae to two, distindt restrictions and limi¬ 
tations, by which means the Resolutions 
might appear inconsistent with each other, 
and several noble lords who voted with 
him at first, might upon this ground not 
be disposed to do so now, he would, 
therefore, retaming to its full extent his 
opinion as to the propriety of omitting the 
words : so far wave any opposition to the 
noble lord’s proposition to restore them, as 
not to take the sense of the House upon it. 

Earls Spencer and Moira then express¬ 
ed their concurrence in the expediency 
of not taking* the sense of the House, 
while they retained the opinions they 
had expressed by their votes in the Com¬ 
mitted. The earl of Liverpool’s Amend¬ 
ment was then carried without a division. 

The Earl of Liverpool now stated his in¬ 
tention, should there^be a difference of 
opinion upon the further . Amendment 
which he meant again to propose to the 
fifth Resolution, to call for proxies. Lord 
Erskine, lord Holland, lord Stanhope, 
and the marquis of Lansdowne expressed 
their opinion, that proxies could not be 
called for, the House having appointed a 
Committee to ^enquire whether in the pre¬ 
sent circumstances, proxies could be called 
for, and having come to no decision upon 
their Report. 

Lord Erskine said, that he should be 
very sorry to say any thing which could 
bring into question the immemorial privi¬ 
lege of peers in appointing proxies to re¬ 
present them when absent, but that ^ven 
admitting for argument’s sake that the 
House was assembled in parliament, he 
had always, understood that the exer¬ 
cise of that privilege was subject to be 
modified, and had often been modified 
by the votes and orders of the House; 
and surely there never wsui an occasion 
which so imperiooily called for the exer¬ 
cise of that modificatron. Ail privileges 
disgusting to reason and justice ought to be 
kept in, chiMik. He said he could well 
reconcile the privilege of proxies, when 
they only added the votes of absent peers 
to count in the decision of an original 
question; but what could be more cal- 
O^ulated to bring the privileges of proxies 
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«Hneoi|>tr and to eot«r jt wkli 
tkfd^Uo&ar Hid |iafa|ic, thali to" kO i 
MiMt mom^nUM i)tie$tiip decidei) by a 
$^ority oT tbt Lords lllnresenti after the 
igsMt aotoKui argoMuftSi and m Can mi- 
Autes aftierfrards to aeo tbe same pro|>a«i- 
tum negatived by like very same assembly^ 
an additional tiviog man coming 
ibio tliO Hoim, by the parties beaten in 
argament abn^ng the proxies trusted to 
them by absent Lords, who had heard 
ttone of Ifaa reasons for the decision, on a 
eobjact sotritScaland momentoos^and who, 
ihoii )ifdbably« if present;, would have 
oeuftniied the decision which their names 
were employed to overthrow (hear! hear!) 

The Lord ChmwfBar said, that be was 
quite sura that what his noble friend had 
now said, he would at any other time be 
ready to agree was calculated toover- 
thaow the whole doctrine of proxies. It 
Hit At have a momentary'effect, but was 
ip Tact nothing but a direct denial of the 
whole privilege of proxies. His noble 
friend well knew that proxies could not 
be received on Committees, and that when 
it came to the House it was a perfectly 
Original question before the Lords, whe* 
ther they would agree with what a Com¬ 
mittee had decided, and that on such oc- 
casien new Lords often intervened by their 
presence and tbeir votes. So that in fact, 
the argument went to a complete denial of 
proxies altogether. 

Bari SumSm said, the noble Secretary 
of State could not call proxies ; for though 
She Report was on the table with regard 
to proxies, it had not been taken into 
consideration nor agreed to ; he said that 
bishops might as well vote without their 
lawn sleeves; and mentioned an instance 
where he had prevented a right reverend 
prelate from votingwithout his canonicals. 
-to-To get rid of this embarrassment. 

The Bari of Moira moved, that the de- 
bsta upon the subject be adjourned during 
pleasure, for the purpose of considering 
the cuestion of proxies. The House di¬ 


vided. 

For the Adjournment.. 102 

Against it... 99 


The earl of Lauderdale and lord Mul- 

g ve wcf e appointed tellers, the earl of 
Alel^e refused to take proxies; lord 
Igeivq Contended for them. No peers 
iViild bet the two tellers : the con>^ 
msi was lo^ ibd loud, but the point being 
jliudi to the iBouse by the Lord Chancel* 
lair# from the froolsaek, and the numbers 
femelly vopng stated, a motion was ma^ 
. 4 


Thai pro.tiesbe now ^cidled ovcvjby tee 
clerk, and the followiilg me 

Committee was read : ^ " 

By the Lords Committees appointed lo 
search for Precedents respec^g the 
use of Proxies in cases annilar to tee 
present, and report to^lfae House : 

Ordered to Report-*-Thet the Coi^ 
mittee have met, ana insoected the sar* 
ral forms of proxies, ana having exajqftiw 
ed the Journals, can find no prCcmiif 
exactly similar to the present, ekcepting 
teat of 178S-9, at which period proxies 
appear to have been entered from tee 4lh 
Imeinber down to tee 3d February, on 
which day a commission was read for 
holding the parliament, purporting to bo, 
' By the King himself, with the MvSee of 

* the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
' Commons, assembled according to thp 
' prorogation aforesaid.’ Fioni this pe¬ 
riod to the end of the session, proxies 
were continued to be entered ; from the 
20 th November, on which dav the Lords 
were assembled, to tee lOth March, there 
does not appear to hare been any division 
in the House; on which 10th March a 
fresh Commission was issued, signed by 
the King himself, for declaring further 
causes for opening the parliament. On 
the 10th of July 1789, upon a question 
whether certain petitioners should be 
heard by their counsel against the third 
reading of a bill, intituled, * An act for 

* making and maintaining a navigable 
' canal from or from near to Cromford 
' Bridge, in the county of Derby, lo join 
^ and communicate with the Brewash 
^ canal, at or near Langley Bridge ; and 

* also a collateral cut from the said iiitend- 

* ed Canal at or near Codnor Park Mill, 

' io or neir Pjnxton Mill, in the said 
^ chunty,’ a division took place in the 
House, by vihich it appeals the Lords 
present on that day were 33 ; the Lords 
in the whole*'House were 22- Pioxies 
were given, and it appeal s that the earl 
of Morton and lord Cathcart, who each 
held a proxy, intered on the 29te De¬ 
cember 1768, w^re present in the House 
thatdTay The number of proxies held 
by all the Lords present were 19, and the 
number of Lords who held those proxies 
13. The number of proxies given ware 
11 . The Committed Jtlso feel it proper td 
draw tee attentloil of the Housed thd 
case of I6'i0, at which period Ateb ddte 
not appear to be any proxy budk or hii- 
nute book existing amongst the records of 
your lordships’ House/’ 
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^ ?rb^ Hottse then divided:" ^ 

For the Mottonof cailiKig Proxies ,99 

Against it...102 

Majority... — 3 

Theilharl of Moira was then about to 
innopose a general Resolution respecting 
Proxies ; when the earl of Liverpool stated 
his intention not to call fur them again ^ 
njion which the debate upon the Report 
was resoroed* and the earl of Liverpool’s 
Amendment negatived without a division. 
—The Report of the Resolutions was then 
brought up and agreed to ; after which 
their lordships adjourned at 5 o’clock on 
Saturday morning. 

flOUSB OF COMMONS. 

Fridi^, Juntuary 4. 

[Issues of Public Money fob the Ser¬ 
vice or THE Army AND Navy.] On the mo¬ 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
following Letter was presented to the 
House: 

** Copy of a Letter from the Deputy 
Clerks of the Privy Seal, of the 4th 
January 1811 ; stating their Reasons 
why they could not prepare Letters to 
pass the Privy Seal, for the Issue of 
t certain Sums of Money fur the service 
of the Navy and Army. 

Privy Seal Office, 4th Jan. 1811. 

Sir; In pursuance of your request, by 
command of the Lords Commissioners of 
bis Majesty’s Treasury, that we should 
state, in writing, the reason w hich induced 
us to acquaint the Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, that we could not execute the 
command to prepare Letters to pass the 
Privy Seal, for the issue of certain sums 
of money for the Navy and Army ; we 
have no difficulty in complying with your 
request. 

“ The course of official routine, before 
we present the Letters of Pi|vy Seal to the 
Lord Keeper, is as follows; A Warrant, 
signed by the s^nd countersigned by 
three Lords of the Treasury, is directed to 
the Clerk of the Signet,jordering him to 
prepare a Bill for the Royal Signature, to 
cause Letters oT Privy Seal to pass. The 
Clerk of the Signet then prepares a tran¬ 
script of this bill, which being signed 
with his name, as examined, after having 
bU Majesty’s Signet affixed to it, is di¬ 
rected to the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. tpTpon receiving this, the Clerk of 
the Privy Seal has a transcript of it pre¬ 
pared ; but previous to examining it, it is 
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customary for hlth to sdhd a Do^uiift, 
which in point of fact is a copy of the* 
Doequet subjoinecLto the Bill, which la 
prepared by the Clerk of the Signet for 
the Royal Signature. This Doequet com¬ 
mences with the words following: 

•''His Majesty’s warrant for nsuing, 
&c. &c«’’’—and terminates, lli^ubscribed 
for Mr.-*, by Warrant under his Ma¬ 

jesty’s Royal Sign Manual;” counter¬ 
signed by three Lords of the Treasurjjf. 
This Doequet is compared with the Doe¬ 
quet to the King’s Bill, afore-mentioned ; 
and the Clerk of the Privy Seal in wait¬ 
ing, writes at the end of it Examined 
signing his name. Upon this being re¬ 
turned signed by three Lords of the Trea¬ 
sury, the letters of Privy Seal are com¬ 
pared with the Signet Transcript, and 
being likewise .signed by the said Cleric, 
are laid beforeihe Lord Keeper, in order 
that the Privy Seal may be affixed tliereto. 

Our objection to signing tlie Letters 
of Privy Seal, therefore, was, that we con¬ 
ceived it would be departing from the 
official line of our duty, and acting con¬ 
trary to the- express letter and spirit of 
our oath, if we signed these Letters of 
Privy Seal prior to the usual Doequet 
being returned to the office, countersigned 
by three Lords of the Treasury. We con¬ 
sidered this of the greater importance, as 
we have always conceived the Doequet to 
be a certificate, under the hands of their 
lordships, that the Royal Signature had 
actually been affixed. 

" Moreover, as the Lord Keeper always 
retains the Signet, and Doequet, as his 
vouchers for affixing the Seal; and the 
entry of the Doequet is the onl}^ record 
remaining in the office. 

" Tlie tenor of th8 oath is as follows: 

«• You shall be true to our Sovereign 

* Lord the King, his heirs and successors, 

* Kings and Queens of tha united king- 

* doms of Great Britain and Ireland, and 

* them faithfully serve to the best of yout 
' power,'as one of ^heir Clerks in the office 

* of Privy Sea!; and during the timeyou 

* shall continue in the same, you shall nut 

* prefer nor colourably present to the 
' Keeper of the Privy Seal or Comiuis- 

* signers for the execution of the office of 

* Keepei; of the Privy Seal for the time 
^ being any manner of thing to pass the 

* Seal, but such only as you shall have suf- 

* iicient Warrant for, by wTiting or by 

* mouth granted or given by the King^ 

^ •* The Clerk df the Signet. - 
•3 C 
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* ^ Higbnesa^g Coqii* 

* <?il in the Court of Reqoegtfc.—You iball 

* riot disclose any of Iii«j|risje9ty's causes 

* to you commanded lo be kept secret, 

* until such time as publication be iheieol 
' made. And you shall not seek to break 
' any order used for the aiteiulancG of the 

* Clerks of the said office, or by colour 
' thereof lake any profits gi owing by the 

* fieal of the said office^ and thereby de- 

* fraud them of the whole due or any 

* parcel thereof.—So help you God, and 
' by the holy Evangelists. 

(Signed) By the Clerk.'^ 

" This day of in the year 
of the reign ot king George , the 
eaid f hath taken the oath above 

expressed, and subscribed his name befoie 
me { Keeper of the Privy Seal; 
and hath also taken the o^ths appointed 
by an Act of Parliament, ^intituled, An 
Act for abrogating the Oaths of Sipe- 
macy and Allegiance, and appointing oilier 
Oaths.'* (Signed) § 

We have the honour to be. Sir, &c. 

John LAKPfcNr. 

John J\!>. Laupent/* 

Aflcr the reading of the above Lcttir, 
The ChmctUoi of t/te ExJicquei moved the 
ffiler of the day for the House to resolve into 
a Committee of the whole House to take 
into consideration the Correspondence be¬ 
tween the Lords of the Treasury and the 
Auditor of the Exchequer, (see 077). 
On the ^estion being put, 

Mr. asl^ared the right hon. gen¬ 

tleman that he wished rot to throw any 
difficulty in the way of his motion, or of the 
proposition to be considered under it; but 
be thought the House should be on their 
guard how, under the present circum* 
•taiicei,tbejr gave into the practice of ^ing 
into Committees on varioussubjects. They 
bad, at the commencement of the business, 
rietermined to confine themselves to the 
eingle case of appointing a Regent, and 
hid therefore formed themselves into a 
Committee on the State of the Nation^ and 
he thou^'t this business would be much 
beuer adapted to that than to a Committee 
whole House. 

Hpbe GlanceOorqf the Exchequer appre- 
pKided the circumstances before the House 
wtte luflicientto justify such aproceeding. 
If the right hon« gentleman would suggest 


t Clerk’s name. 

X Hei^e insert the Lotd Keeper’s name. 

I By the Lard Keeper of the Privy Se&l. 
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any coune more in conformity to the prac¬ 
tice of the House, he should be ready to 
avail himself of such suguestion, if to act 
upon It should be equally practicable. 
The inlonnation before the Houlh jus- 
itlied the course he proposed from net 
cesMty, as it was iiecesssEry that cer¬ 
tain issues should be made which could 
not be made without the cpncurrence of^ 
Parliament, It was proposed to go into a 
Committee, tliat the circumstances of the 
case might be taken into consideration as a 
ftrium facie proceeding. It was bis inten^ 
tion to move m that Committee that autho* 
rity be given to make certain issues. It 
was always consideied best to discuss such 
subjects in a Committee. He agreed with 
the right hon. gentleman, that the subject 
might be morepropeHy taken into consi¬ 
deration in a Committee on the State of 
the nation, had not that Committee been 
adjourned to Tuesday. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, he conceived a Committee of 
the uhole House fully competent to pro¬ 
vide for such an emergency. ThtU uhicli 
the House could do in itself, he thought 
could quite as well be done through the in- 
tennediate discussion of a Coniniiitee. Hf 
was however perfectly teidy to give bijr 
acquiescence to any better mode thajt 
might be pioposcd. 

Sli. Tierney agieed with the light hon. 
gentleman, that nothing should be don# 
winch was not justified by the necessity of 
the case. If, however they went into ^ 
Committee of the whole House on that oc¬ 
casion, the right of doing so might be as¬ 
sumed hcreaiter in other instances. He 
could well comprehend the ad\antngea of 
discussingsuchsulqects in a '^ommittee, but 
he objected to going into a Committee ei 
the whole House on that which ought to be 
referred to the Committee on the State of 
the Nation. He thought there could be 
no harm in their then going into a Com¬ 
mittee on ihq''* Slate ol the Nation, bji 4 
wished to know of the Speaker, if the 
order for Tuesday could he discharged ’ 

The Speeder apprehended that it \ias 
not the ordinary course of the House to dis¬ 
charge its orders for the purpose of acce¬ 
lerating the discussion of that which might 
come before it. The House was the best 
judge of its own pioceedinga. It was diffi¬ 
cult to give an opinion on the present case 
as a matter, or on a ground, of precedent; 
the Convention Parliament, at the Revolu¬ 
tion, had confined their proceedings to the 
sitiglo point of filling up the vacancy iu 
the third estate ; in the Restoration Par* 
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Ijameat they' entered into the considera- on the State of tb;a Ni^on# the order mttil 
tioD ofa^reat many money matters and Decemiilylmdifj^laiied,^^ iobject 
other atibjecli. According to the present taken up de norO* He aboaltf hare thought 
usage of the House, he thought they could from the statementi that bad been made^ 
not go ipto a Committee on the State of the there could i)e noobjectibn 4o a Committeo 
Nation, that Committee having been ad- of the whole House, if a ifibcia) entry of 
journed to Tuesday, without departing the reasons they had for doing so had been 
from the customary practice of the Hoose, made. 

but in all cases he conceived Partiameot Mr. PonsaaJ^ was not of opioion that 
had ever proceeded according to its twn the question was quite so immaterial li 
views of tna necessity of the case. some members seemed to think. Tliojr 

The CftoRce/iorqfobserved, bad all seen in the late discussions how 
that there was but a choice of difficulties, much weight precedent carried with it. 
Notice having been clearly given, that the Where a precedent could be adduced. 
Committee on the State of the Nation would numbers would be found ready to follow 
sit on Tuesday, if they decided upon going it right or wrong, because others had 
into the Committee on the State of the Na- acted so before, if ibey. went into a 
tion, then it would virtually be but a Com- Committee of the whole House improperly, 
mittee of the whole House. The little im- in one instance, they might claim a right, 
portanceofthe mode which they might pre- to do so in another. He approved of the 
fer, was however such that he should really idea thrown out by the last speaker, of 
feel ashamed of standing up against any making a speSIal entry of the reasoiis 
considerable number of gentlemen who which induced ^eni to do.as was proposed^ 
might feel anxious to adopt a mode diffe- if they went into a Committee of the wholo 
rent to that which he had proposed. House. Tliat idea had with him great 

Mr. Adam was of opinion that there was weight, as if they drew up a proper ex* 
a great deal more than form in thisobjec- planation of their conduct, and the rea* 
tion of his rt. hon. friend, and if there was sons by which they were influenced, it 
reality in it, the House ought to consider would be as satisfactory to posterity to 
it. He would therefore submit, that the themselves. 

House should resolve itself into a Com- The Speaker said, that a departure from 
mittee on the State of the Nation, and their ordinary course of proceedings might 
thought the Adjournment to Tuesday, was be justiBed by the circumstances of the 
no bar to such a proceeding. Great im- case. The House could, however, adopt 
portance seemed to him to attach to the a niiddl^ourse, by going into a Commu* 
name of the Committee the House should tee of tm whole House, and entering on 
now open. It had been agreed to go into their Journals, that this was done on ac« 
the Stale of the Nation only, and if it was count of the Committee on the State of 
now agreed to open any other Committee, the Nation having been adjourned to 
there was no knowing where they might Tuesday. 

end. Mr. C. jr. Wym concurred in the 

Mr. W, Smith thought, that as the Com- suggestion, 
mittee on the State of the Nation was ad- Mr. Sheridan, though no man could bow 
j^rned only for a paiticular purpose, with more deference to the chair than ho 
{herd was no sound reason why the House did, difiered from the Speaker with respect 
might not resolve themselv<« into the same to the circumstances in which they were 
Committee for other purposes. placed. If they went into a Committee of 

Mr. Forte had no objection to the the whole House, when they ought to 
adoption of any mode most analogous to into a Committee on the State of the 
the practices of the* House. He was con- tion, entering on their Journals that wbi<% 
tent to go into a Committee on the State it had been proposed t# insert as a reason 
of the Nation, if that could be allowed by for their adopting that line of conduct, no 
the forms of the House. It was very un- one could tell how far the principle might 
important whether the Committee were hereafter be carried, and what might be 
called a Committee on the State of the Na- the inconveniencies which thence might 
tion, or a Committee of the whole House, arise. In point of fact, he contenefid, 
though had not the Committee on the that no a4joominent of the Committee on 
State of the Nation been adjourned to Tues* the State of the Nation had token place, 
day, be would have given that the pre- It was true that they bad reported pro- 
ference. If they went into a Committee egress, and expressed their intention of 
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siliA^ iK^in on Tueadav, by asking leavo 
again on that nty; but still he 
maintained ibei-e was jnothiag to prevent 
tf^ir sitting before. If, for instance, the 
King had happily recovered while they 
were so situated, Wcmld any one tell him 
that they couM not sit again till Tuesday. 
He did not see any impropriety in their 
resolving themseives into a Committee on 
the State of the Nation immediately, if in 
conseqnenoe of new matter arising such 
a coJUi!se,of proceeding should appear ex- 
liedHent. 

The' question was put that the Flouse 
should resolve itself into a Committee of 
the whole House, and carried without 
opposition. The House then resolved 
ilself into the said Committee. Upon 
Which, 

The CJtancellor cf tlie Exchequer immedi* 
ately rose for the purpose submitting to 
the Committee the Resolution, of which 
he had given notice on this subject, and 
which tlie peculiar urgency of the case 
rendereil indispensable. The discussions, 
which had already taken place, must have 
put those who heard him in possession of 
the grounds upon which he had formed an 
Opinion, that it would have been extremely 
desirable, if possible, to avoid bringing 
this question under the consideration of the 
Hwe. It must be obvious to the Coni* 
miltee, why he conceived it an infinitely 
better course for the responsible servants 
of the crown to take upon thenilllves the 
consequences of making certain issues for 
the public service, and to risk the censure 
or wait the indemnity of parliament, ra¬ 
ther than to procrastinate public business 
by putting the House to the inconvenience 
of discussing such topics from time to time. 
This impression was particularly strong 
upon his mind, as it was absolutely im¬ 
possible, that great and manifest public 
inconvenieuce must not result from the 
circumstance of more and more of the 
powers of the executive, successirely de¬ 
volving upon, and being exercised by the 
two Houses of Parliament. By the Papers 
which had been laid on the table, the 
^mmittce were in possession of the 
||Bpunds upon which the application be was 
Hpmake, rested ; but as some hon. mem- 
RBers might not have yet had an opportu- 
' xiity of making themselves acquainted 
with the, nature of the case, or wdth the 
peculiar circumstances which gave rise to 
the present demand, he thought it would 
tiot^be amiss, nor unnecessarily occupy 
ottbe Committee, if he were. dH 


premise a few briefobservatim 
tory of the case, in order that evmy mem^^ 
her of the Committee might be cohipcftent 
to decide upon it correctly.—It wm hardly 
possible, he must observe, for any hen. 
gent, within the walls of that House to 
suppose that ministers could think them¬ 
selves competent to raise one farthing of 
money from the public without the concur¬ 
rence of parliament. Than such 'd||idea' 
nothing was mure remote from > their 
thoughts, and on this head he was confi¬ 
dent no man who heard him could enter¬ 
tain a doubt All that ministers had re¬ 
quired was, that certain sums of money, 
which had already been granted for cer¬ 
tain purposes by parliament, should be 
issued in order to be applied to those 
purposes for which they were granted. 
In making this requisition, there was a 
defect in point of form-—that, however, 
which was wanting was merely an act of 
form, as the act relating to such issues had 
directed expressly that the necessary issues 
should be made by the LordvSof the Treasu¬ 
ry. He wished it to be distinctly under¬ 
stood, that it was only required that 
certain sums should be issued for cer¬ 
tain services, for which they w'cre intend¬ 
ed,—that it had been the usage of the 
Exchequer to issue such sums upon such 
requisition—and that it could most un¬ 
doubtedly be done by the authority of 
parliament, wiihout its having been di¬ 
rected to be done by the King. It could 
be done by virtue of that authority which 
had been long acknowledged to belong to 
them, and not by any authority hereafter 
to be acquired. The signature of the 
King was therefore a mere matter of form, 
and of as little importance as it could pos¬ 
sibly be in any one instance, if it was 
not of less than in any other. In the ge¬ 
neral view of w'hat he conceived to be the 
direct course for ministers to pursue, the 
Order had bdsn issued to the Exchequer 
from the Treasury. He had always thought 
that would be suificient, and this be- had 
intimated in a former debate. The man¬ 
ner in which that inlhnxtion had been 
received, seemed to imply a doubt as to 
whether that authority wcmld be obeyed. 
In consequence of this, he had thought it 
his duty to ascertain the fact. Findmg 
himself deceived in his expectation, he 
had then endeavoured to get the Privy 
Seal to the Warrant. The Keeper of the 
Privy Seal thought himself at. liberty to 
apply it as appeared necessary, but the 
Cierka of the Privy Seal seemed to thmift 
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thottielTerfiorlsiddBn, by their oatbs^ to 
obey in Ihtt iostanee the instroctions of 
the Lord Keeper of the PrWy Seal. This 
was an objection Which coold not easily 
have been removed. It remained then to 
be considered, whether there was any 
dtbef course, by which the issue could be 
obtaijfied for the public service, but unfor¬ 
tunately none could be discovered strictly** 
8 peali|||g legal and valid. The opinions of 
his hon. and learned friends (the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General) upon a considera¬ 
tion of the acts, were clear as to that poinU 
When he found, therefore, that he could 
not obtain the Privy Seal, and felt that it 
was essential for the public service that 
the thing should be done, he caused the 
two warrants to be issued from the Lords 
of the Treasury, requiring under the ex¬ 
isting exigency, the issue of the sums re¬ 
spectively mentioned in the warrants. In 
reply to these warrants, a,Letter was re¬ 
ceived by the Lords of the Treasury from 
the Auditor of the Exchequer, in which 
he expressed " That he had, up to that 
'' moment, been totally unapprised of any 
^ intention on the part of the Lords of the 
Treasury to transmit to him such war- 
rants; but had every reason to believe 
that the officers of the Exchequer were 
to be called upon to act upon this occa- 
sion under the authority of his Majesty^s 
** privy seal, which, however irregularly 
** it might have been obtained, would have 
** been, in his judgment* imperative upon 
** them. It therefore became necessary 
for him to consider the nature and ex- 
tent of the duties which this new and 
** unexpected course of proceedings im- 
posed upon him, and "therefore be re- 
quested to be informed within what time 
it would be necessary for avoiding in- 
'' conveniences to the public service, that 
** such orders should be drawn and trans- 
'' mitted to their lordships,”—To this let¬ 
ter it was answered from the Treasury— 
That according to the usual course of 
supplying the weekly issues, both to the 
army and navy* it would be necessary 
** that sums should be issped beyond the 
amount of the existing credits, yet if 
" orders could be so furnished, as to admit 
of actual issue by the following Mon- 
" day, he apprehended no serious incon- 
veniences could arise from so short a 
" delay.” To this followed a Note from 
the Auditor t>f the Exchequer, wishing for 
the Opinion of the law officers of the 
crown, and the Opinion of the Attorney 
and Solicitor General having been taken. 


in consequence ijBf request of the Ati« 
ditor of the Exctieqnen they were for-, 
warded accordingly# ^ The next Note in 
the correspondence was from the Auditor^ 
who having perused the Opinion of the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, and the 
whole of the documents communicated to 
him, gave it as his opinion, that the tVar- 
. rants of the Lords ef the Treasury' wefe^ 
not sufficient to authorise him to order the" 
issue required.' In a letter which accom¬ 
panied the communication from the Lords 
of the Treasury,it had been stated, ** That 
their lordships’ sense of the mischief 
** which would arise to the public service 
if any delay should take place in the 
issue of the money, required by the 
warrants, dated December 31, 
appeared to render it indispensably ne- 
cessary that those warrants Should be 
** forthwith complied with, and that they 
were consequently ready to take upon^ 
" themselves the responsibility of any act 
" which might be necessary for that pur- 
" pose.” He (the Chancellor of tlte Ex¬ 
chequer) had certainly thought, till the. 
receipt of the answer to that letter, that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Exche¬ 
quer would have complied with that requi- 
sition. He had no intention of passing 
any censure on the conduct of that noble 
lord, after the Opinions given by the At¬ 
torney and Solicitor* Genera]; yet when 
the Lords of the Treasury had offered to 
take upoti themselves the whole responsi¬ 
bility of the art, he had hoped that the 
course, which that noble Lord would have 
taken would have been to comply with the 
requisition in consideration of the urgent 
necessity of the case* but at the seme time 
to make a protest against the informality or 
illegality of the proceeding, in order dis¬ 
tinctly to mark, that he was no party to the 
transaction, and to cast the responsibility 
altogether upon those, under whose autho¬ 
rity he had been induced to act. That the 
Auditor of the Exchequer would even t». 
such a case be in some degree responsible 
for acting he was not prepared to deny,‘ 
but it must be obvious upon any fair view 
of all the circumstances, which he had' 
detailed to the Committee, that the great; 
weight of the responsibility would have 
rested, where it unquestionably otight to 
res^t, with the Lords of the Treasury. The 
noble lord, however, felt differently, and 
feeling differently h^ thought proper to 
decline a compHai>de with the r^uisition. 
For his own part he would not presume to< 
Ay that he might not have been in 
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dliiyiffr wbicli ht hiidl Ukeii of tilis sub* 
jU^ WbatoTor may be tbe optmous of 
^er ffentlfOMiif tbo grounds imon which 
bs bad aclod appoalml perfectly satiafac* 
tory to his own mio!^ Hit conduct had 
been regulated tbrbi^gbout this business to 
the best of his jt^ment with a scrupu- 
loi^ regard u» the princq^les of the oonsti- 
tttllon. If be had beeit capable of acting 
diSerently-rtf'Instead of acting as he had 
dfHie» he bad come originally to parlia- 
nmit^ he should have expected that his 
cMduct (in not rely tna on the acts of par- 
liii^bt which justified that conduct in his 
cm mind} would have been censured as 
01 ^ of the greatest a$|s of pusillaoimity 
that wet dis^ced a public officer, thus 
to fear applying the money voted by par- j 
liameht for certain purposes to the ser* j 
vices for which it had been granted. He 
would here read to the Hpiise two clauses 
from i the Care and Appropriation Acts. 
The first was from cap. 45 of the act pass¬ 
ed last session, for raising twelve mil¬ 
lions (if he was not mistaken) by loan. 
{Here lie proceeded to read the clause, 
which enacted that it should be lawful 
for any three or more of the Lords of 
tlie Treasury, or the High Treasurer 
of England, to issue certain sums of 
money for certain purposes.] He wished 
it to be observed, that U was there enact¬ 
ed, that it should be lawful for three or 
more Lords of the Treasury to order such 
issues. (He then proceeded to read the ; 
clause in the Appropriation Act, which set | 
forth, that certain sums were to be applied 
to the purposes, lor . which they were 
voted, by the Lords of the Treasury.) 
From the evidence thus afibrded, and from 
ovei^ thing else, he thought, that In point 
of strict law he should have laid himself 
more open to censure, if he had originally 
come to parliament for authority to per¬ 
form on act of executive government, 
when he bad the forms for riie requisite 
ksues thus pointed out to him by the acts 
be bad cited. When, however, bis learti- 
(the Attorney and Soltciior Ge- 
yitts ) bad given him their opinions on 
jpi subject, and convinced him that war- 
ilnts so issued were not valid, he bad still 
ftlt that that was the line of conduct peo- 
ptf to be parsued,a8 it was the mode most 
hamdogcNis to 4bat pursued in ordinary 
leases. Such were his ideas on the subject; 
end i& instead of acting con^mably to 
ibose ideas, be had thrown unnecessttily 
more of the escecutive power into parlia- 
und tremblingly abstained from 


dering sueb issuhs .as bo feU ibf 
gency of the case from a dread 

of their censure, that cOiisare would have 
been richJv deserved* With this feeling" 
he had talceti upon himself to issue ilie 
order he had given. That be might have 
done that which in the option of some 
was unconstitutiona],. unprincipled, and 
illegal, he was aware, but be trusi^^ that 
his justification would be found iiylfo ne¬ 
cessity of the case.—The principwtpon 
which be had acted were those, which ap¬ 
peared to him most consistent with bis duty 
I as a member of his Majesty’s government, 

I and best calculated to promote the public 
service; and, however, iimay please gen* 
tlem^n to assimilate or compare him to 
Reul^ll or any other member of the di¬ 
rectory of Revolutionary France, he would 
assure those bon. gentlemen that he should 
not be deterred by any such impbfo^ns^ 
from pursuing what hU conscience told 
him was the line of bis duty. In the same 
spirit of fairness he and his collei^ues 
had been called usurpers, who had taken 
the whole executive power into their own 
bands, but he trusted the House would not 
be greatly surprised at finding he was but 
little alarmed at such imputations. This 
was one of the usurpations of which he 
bad been guilty—-this was one of the 
stretches of power which might be laid 
to his charge. He knew of no public in¬ 
conveniences that bad arisen from tbel:* 
usurpations, as they bad been called. He 
had never said that no inconveniences 
would arise from the indisposition of bis 
Majesty, but he had said, that no sudden 
inconvenience was to he expected to arise 
within the period for which be on a forme r 
occasion proposed to adjourn, equal to 
that which might be expected to result 
from the adoption of an 3 ' precipitate mea¬ 
sures. He was certain gentlemen would 
not have any hesitation in coming to some 
resolution for^llowing the requisite issues 
to be made. ^ He was confident it would 
not be said, that no resolution of ilie nature 
of that which be ii)tanded to propose 
ought to be come to by the CoiiuniUee« 
What public inconvenience was to be ex¬ 
pected from it ? He had been asked, why 
be had not brought the subject forward at 
an earlier period ? He would readily an¬ 
swer that question. He had thought the 
mode of proceeding which he bad ro- 
comineiidea strictly legal till he was 
better luformed by hb learned friends. 
He bid, therefore* in the first instance an¬ 
ticipated no difikolty. Afterwards when 
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he foatidi^li^ Wat a difilciilty, he had ex* 
pebtedi^ weald hal^ been removed by 
meafts of the privy steal. Failing there 
Ogain, he had caused the warrants to be is- 
mied on their own responsibility by the 
Lords of the Treasury. When he did this 
he was aware of the'nature of the step he 
it was one which he felt autho* 
necessity of the case at the 
it was taken.—Had he taken 
a fortnight ago, there would 
not h^ve heen the same necessity, at that 
period, of calling upon the auditor, and 
consequently not the same justification 
of the act. * Feeling, therefore, the full 
force of this consideration, he had tliought 
it proper to make sucli an application *at a 
perion when he felt it was justified by ne¬ 
cessity, while at the same time it afforded 
them an opportunity of discussing its, ex¬ 
pediency m Parliament. It had been said 
that those who professed the greatest ve¬ 
neration for the precedent of 1788, were 
acting in direct opposition to It in 1811.--* 

That they were taking a course contrary 
to the one pursued at that period. He 
would be glad to know if there were any 
authority for that assertion.—-Had those 
niio made that assertion any means of 
proving that what was now proposed was 
the reverse of what would have been re- 
c<tmmended by the administration of that 
day. If they had any such authority, let 
it be immediately produced. If no such 
step was taken at that period, it did not 
follow that the step now taken would not 
then have been adopted under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. Jf no such measure had 
been recommended by the government 
or the parliament at that time, it might be 
that no such measure was called for by the 
circumstances of the times, and therefore 
that was not authorised then which was 
justified by necessity now. The change 
which had taken place in tim situation of 
things, might easily account ffor this. At 
that period we were in a state of profound 
peace, at the present day the country was 
involved in war. Then no serious incon¬ 
veniences could be apprehended from the 
delay of issues in the present instance, 
and therefore there was nothing to justify 
the proceeding which was now found ne¬ 
cessary for the public good. With respect 
to the administration of the domestic 
concerns of the country, it went on with¬ 
out the imknediate interference of his Ma¬ 
jesty. His patents given under the great 
seal, &c. Bcc. enabled all the departments 
of govemnent to continue to exercise 


their autlmritytb&%^ gained; 
There were eome iihstihtfto fin #hich ihe-r 
royal signaUire was of neCisitty required 
to enable the officers ofehw^wn togd^ 
on with the public budne^/ The jedgM; 
however, were not interrupted In Sie aid- 
mtiiistraiion of justice ; their coibrnnsione 
fully authorising them to continue the ex¬ 
ercise of their judicial functions. In , 
March 1789, previous to hisMajesty^s re>s ' 
covery, the judges went their circuits^ ai 
they usually do under the authority of the 
great seal, and he could not think the 
judges of England would have done thiv' 
had it b^ illegal. There were alsomany 
serjeant^nd lawoffiiers,on thoMoccasioiM, 
usually put into the commissions by die 
King^s sign manual; these officers were 
at that period supplied, though they could 
not be put in the usual way, and this cir* 
cumstauce proved to demonstration that 
that great law authority of whom mention 
had in the course of these discussions been^ 
made so often, felt that necessity could au«^ 
thorise him to act as he did, and to dts 
that which was not regular,^ and which, 
under other ckcomstances, might be cen¬ 
sured as illegal. Actuated by a similar 
feeling, the then lord lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land had given orders which he conceived 
to be essential to the pubFic service, with' 
respect to the troops to be sent to and re¬ 
ceived from America. 

In the order which he had directed to 
be issued irom the treasury to the exche¬ 
quer, and in the letter which followed, he 
had given the officers of the exchequer 
authority to make the issues, for which,^ 
though undoubtedly they would in some 
degree he ansiverable, the lords of the 
treasury avowed their w'illtngneSs to take 
the whole of the responsibility Upon them¬ 
selves. That he thought was the proper 
line of conduct for persons in office to pur¬ 
sue. A person situated as he was, ought, 
in his opinion to say, when he found it 
necessary to issue any order; so and so 
must be done, I cannot legally authorise 
the doing of it, but you know the cir¬ 
cumstances of the cate, and you mu^ 
trust to a covering antbority Weafte^t 
and hold yourself justified by the neces¬ 
sity of the case.-—This, however, was not 
to be done but in a case of necessity. He 
thought it important that they should con¬ 
cur, if he look o right Tiew of the subject, 
in thinking that parliament ought not to 
unnecessarily applied to for an excr- 
tiipi of the executive power. There were 
thofo who contended, that if |h*e‘arm<^ 
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BditHgtl wanted ftuMmt, reinforcements 
«i^ht not to be sent, if the Houses were sit- 
without an anpUcation to parliament. 
Ibis wenttosay^tbattbesanctionof parlia¬ 
ment should be gatbed before any thing 
should be doneat ai^ time, by the King. If 
they ceuld not sendTout troops at any time 
without the authority of the King, under 
any circumstances, asmuch embarrassment 
might possibly arise within the first fort¬ 
night that the parliament had adjourned, 
as Within the six weeks of which so much 
bad been said. Could it be said that mi- 
ansters should come down and say to par¬ 
liament, that reinforcements wfi|e neces¬ 
sary to be sent to PoiS^ugal, amrinove a 
resolution empowering them to send out 
troops, if it should appear expedient ? 
Would it not be said that a minister who 
would thus seek to get an anticipatory 
Tote, acted more improperly than he who 
said be was placed in an embarrassing si¬ 
tuation, but having no present means of 
getting out of it, as he could not immedi¬ 
ately resign, acted as circumstances seemed 
to require, and took the responsibility upon 
" himself. He who would come down to 

S in first the sanction of Parliament to 
It which might become necessary, would 
lead them to vote in the dark, or he must 
lay before them the whole of the docu¬ 
ments relating to the arm 3 S showing the 
situation in which they then were, the 
nature and extent of the requisitions made 
by its command, the plan on which it was 
proposed to act—whether an offensive or 
defensive system was to be adopted—in 
short^every thing connected with the sub¬ 
ject must be laid before them, that every 
point might be discussed, the effect of 
which would be to let the enemy know in 
a few hours what was intended to be done, 
or what were the formidable apprehen¬ 
sions entertained. He hoped it would 
appear obvious, that it was better that mi¬ 
nisters should act on their own responsi¬ 
bility, than to have the affairs of the coun* 
try carried on in such a manner. The 
case in which they stood at present was 
a case of actual necessity. The money 
required was essential to the public ser- 
and could be obtained by no other 
|heaDS than those by which they endea- 
' vdured to gain it. He was persuaded 
that it ^must appear to the House highly 
inexpedient for ministers to be obliged to 
come every week or so to parliament on 
such an occasion. It was proper that 
the Lords of the Ti^asury should have the 
llp^er of ordering issues, notwithstandibg 


the forms of the exchequer, afid it Was' 
better that that powers shoip^ be at once 
given by one vote, than by repeated ntso- 
JutioDS, in consequence of repeated ap¬ 
plications to parliament. Feeling this; his 
resolution would begin by stating it to be 
necessary, under existtna cheumstaneeB,. 
that certain sums granted for certain spe¬ 
cified services should be f<tsuei^|lljj2|^ 
plied to the services for which 
been granted ; and that it was 
the lords'of the Treasury shotit^ iHue 
warrants, for such issues, which the officers 
of the exchequer should be bound to obey. 
He would now move his resolution, which 
was rather long, but which he trusted would 
meot with the approbation of the Com¬ 
mittee.—The right hon, gent then moved, 
—That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mitee, that it is necessary, in the exigencies 
of the present conjuncture, that, until due 
provision shall be made for supplying the 
defect in the royal authority, such sums 
as have been appropriated for the services 
of the Navy and Army, by the act of last 
session of parliament, and other acts for 
enabling his Majesty to raise three millions, 
should be issued, in conformity with said 
acts accordingly ; and that it is expedient 
that the Lords Commissioners of his Ma¬ 
jesty's Treasury should be required to is¬ 
sue their warrants to the Auditor of the 
Exchequer, for the payment of such sums 
as the exigency may render necessary ; 
and that the eaid Auditor and Officers of 
the Exchequer are authorised and com¬ 
manded to pay obedience to the warrant 
in this behalf, and to pay such sums as 
appear necessary, according to the war¬ 
rants of any three or more of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury, which they 
may issue from time to time.” 

On the question being put upon the 
Resolution, 

Sir Jb^ &bnghi said, he thought the 
course whiclf the right hon. gent, had pur¬ 
sued was the best, the wisest, and the man¬ 
liest that could be adopted under the cir¬ 
cumstances : it met with his entire and 
most decided .approbation. He wished 
that provision had been made to meet the 
exigency earlier, but as ihatters stood the 
right bon. gent, had done his best the 
good of the country, he stood forward 
fairly, he did not shrink from responsi¬ 
bility, and was entitled to the applause of 
the conntry. Admiring, as he frequently 
had occasion to admire, the manly, fair, 
and candid manner in which that right 
hon> gent, bad acted upon former occa- 





jh^ trtlsted tNi neither he nor the 
JlcHise nnoui^thmtc H imf^rtinent in him 
to Inive -exp^sBed his opinion upon the 
present 

, Bari Temple said^ that if the right hon. 
gent, felt himself in a distressing situation 
with respect to tho issue of money ne¬ 
cessary for the public service, it would be 
incuniDent on the Boose to go a little back 
.and njuisider what were the circumstances 
.whiefn led to thi» distressing situation. 
Parliament met on the ] st of November, 
the day to 'which they had been proro* 
gued. Frequent adjournments had been 
proposed by that right hoti. gent, and 
agreed to upon his distinct assertion, that 
no practical inconvenience would result 
frbm those adjournments. It now appear¬ 
ed under the right hon. gentleman’s own 
hand, that an issue of public money must 
he made contrary to the practice of the 
Exchequer; that the usual fomis in making 
such issues must be deviated from ; or that 
a great public inconvenience would be suf¬ 
fered. The right, hon. gentleman, in¬ 
deed, had endeavoured to obtain the 
money without recurring to parliament; 
but in this attempt he had not succeeded. 
Notwithstanding the urgency of the oc¬ 
casion and the necessity of his being fur¬ 
nished with the means of meeting it, the 
right hon gent, had gone on without ap¬ 
prising the House of the real state of the 
case, while he could command a guinea, 
and it was not till his money was exhaust¬ 
ed, and he was no longer aware of any re¬ 
gular means of drawing more from the 
Exchequer, that he had thought proper to 
apply to parliament for authority to call 
upon the Exchequer for the issues indis¬ 
pensably necessary for the public service. 
The right hon. gent, however, had said, 
that as the sums of money had been ap¬ 
propriated by Act of Parliament for those 
services, he thought the warrants of the 
Lords of the Treasury wer& l^ga), until 
he was informed by the Attorney and So¬ 
licitor-General that they were not legal. 
He had aho said, that it never entered his 
head that the Auditor of the Exchequer 
would refuse to issue the money on these 
warrants, and it was on that account that 
he did not state to the House an inconve- 
cnce which be did not anticipate. If he 
felt so little doubt upon this point, why did 
not he think of the warrant inthelirst in¬ 
stance > How- came it, on the contrary, 
that it was to the Privy Seal he looked ui 
the first place; and that it was only when 
he could not obtain the Privy Seal, in con- 
VOL. xviu. 


sequuAco of the sepPhAiof the 
when he could get the Great Sesd 
either, then and not 8o<nier>;!he should hav^ 
thought of the warrant; It a|>peare4 
dently, thru, that he must, have known of 

the illegality of the treasury warr4ntBj.;aEnd 
ought therefore to have anticipkfed 
cullies in obtaining issues of .money. 
their means.—^But K wasa^ked, why shoqkd 
not the ofiicers of the Exchequer sob$e<^ 
themselves to the same responsibility udu<rti 
the Lords of the Treaflfury were ready tp 
take ! It was very easy to see the dife 
ferencc. The authors oi the public cxir 
gencymust of course be. responsible for 
their roe;isurcs. V^y did they not sooner 
fill up the deficiency in the Royal Au- 
tliority ? If the Royad Authority had been 
supplied by the proper representative as 
soon as it ought to have Wen supplied, 
tins difficulty v^guld never hav6 occurred; 
and it would be too much to expect that 
the Auditor of the Exchequer was to take 
upon himself any part of the responsibi¬ 
lity which was occasioned solely by Ito ' 
delays of ministers. The tight hon, gent, 
had said, that the difficulty did not occur 
in i^SS ; but then it must W remembered, 
that that was a period of profound peace, 
and consequently such issues were not 
wanting to pay the army and navy as 
were now w^anting. The. financial neces¬ 
sities of the country in 1811 weie so very 
different From what they were in 1788, 
that in this point the precedent would not 
apply at all. It had been allowed by the 
right hon. gent, as an abstrac;t proposition, 
that while Parliament was sitting it was 
the duty of ministers to iapply to them 
in cases of difficulty ; but the right hon. 
gent, had also put cases to shew, that the 
abstract principle would not apply to the 
present circumstances. He stated, that if 
reinforcements were t« be sent to the Con¬ 
tinent it would be injurious to the public 
service to have any disclosures made in 
Parliament. But here again the same 
question occurred, was it right to,keep the 
regal authority so long Ubsupplied ?. If, 
while ministers wer,e sending' reinforce¬ 
ments to the Continent, they had pro¬ 
ceeded pari passu in filling up th» execu¬ 
tive government, no one would ; have 
blamed them for what their duty as minis¬ 
ters required them to do in tiie imervigd. 
If however they chose rather to make a 
mo«t unnecessary delay in supplying the 
royal power, they might ccriainly execuia 
some of the functions of royalty on their 
tpwji responsibility; hut they jvere lioi to 
^ D • \ 
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isabec^ other persohdA m 

tmi ^ re$pon9ibiiHy«*^%e r^al' queetion, 
the committee was in that instance 
tti consider, lay in a very nan'ow compass. 
Bverv loan bill and appropriation act 
stated, that the' authority by ^Thich the 
money was to be issued should be under 
the signature of three Lords of the Trea¬ 
sury. Another act however stated, that 
money should only be issued under the 
'Great Seal or the King’s sign manual, nr 
by the positive directions of an act of 
Parliament. The constitution and the law 
did therefore clearly mean to put some 
check upon the Lords of the Treasury. If 
it were not so, they would have the entire 
revenue of the country completely in their 
own hands. It was Ww allowed by the 
right hon. gent, on the authority of the 
Attorney nod Solicitor General, that the 
warrant was not legal. Now, what was it 
that he wanted the Auditor of the Exche¬ 
quer to dor Why having himself brought 
the country into the exigency, he calls 
upon lord Grenville to help him for what¬ 
ever lime he chooses to retain the power 
in his own hands, by issuing money from 
the Exchequer in a manner contrary to 
law, and to the practice of the olTice. 
This was what he could hardly expect 
lord Grenville to do. The ofheers of the 
Exchequer would prefer being governed 
by the constitutional power of Parliament, 
rather than by the unconstitutional and 
a.«»umed power of the right hon. gent. If 
there was not some check or limitation on 
the powers of the right hon. gent, he 
would have no occasion to fill up the de^ 
ficiency in the royal authority at alh lie 
might go on for weeks, for months, or 
years without a Regent, if he was enabled 
on his ownw'arrani,or the warrant of three 
Lords of the Treasury, fb draw the w'hole re¬ 
venues of the nation out of the Exche¬ 
quer, and apply them as bethought pro¬ 
per, He wished, however, that it should 
be recollected, that no public inconve¬ 
nience had happened on this account, and 
that Parliament had now been sitting for a 
considerable time, and ministers had only 
thejtn^ellf^ tb blame* for not stating this 
di^hllty sooner. 

right hon. friend 
Wd in the first instance tried to obtain the 
rrivjrSeal, after baling failed in which 
he naturally bad recourse to the Auditor 
of the ^chequer. The w^ords of the 
acts whichhisrighthon. friend Ifad quoted, 
did authorise the Lords of the Treasury to 
ilsue money, but tlie noble lord contended. 


that the wMs shbuld not be so inter* 
preted, and that the anthontv of the Privy 
Seal, or the Sign Manual, wfi essentially 
required. He (Mr. Rose) could hardly 
think, that words so plain, as those of the 
acts to which he alluded could have any 
other meaning than that ascribed to them 
by his right hon. friend. The act of Wil¬ 
liam, it was true, directed that no money 
should issue from the Exchequer unless 
upon the authority of acts directing its 
application, but here were the particular 
acts which gave that authority. What 
said the words of the consolidation act ? it 
said that the dividends should be issued by 
the Lords of the Treasury, and by no 
other. IHd these words admit of no more 
than *one niterpretation. To the conduct 
of lord Grenville he did not attach the 
slightest blame ; be had no doubt but 
that he was actuated by a wish to do his 
duty, but the words of the law were so 
positive that he was not surprised at the 
application made by his right hon. friend. 
What he rose principally to shew was, 
that the Lords of the Treasury were in the 
habit every half year, at the payment of 
the dividends, of acting against the prin¬ 
ciple to which they were now attempted 
to be restricted. 

Mr. PoxsonZy observed, that there were 
some parts of the speech of the right hon. 
gent, which he was compelled to notice. 
When he first read the Loan and the Ap¬ 
propriation Acts, he certainly was not 
clekr but that the treasury might issue 
warrants for the disbursement of money 
from the Exchequer; and it was not until 
he heard the opinions and the very res¬ 
pectable law authority of the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor (rcncral to the 
contrary, as grounded on the invariable 
practice of the Exchequer, that his opi¬ 
nion to the contrary was decided. To 
their authority he bowed with great de¬ 
ference ; but (after all, that did not affect 
the merits of the question before them in 
ihe^hape of a Resolution, as proposed by 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. That HesoTution shewed more 
strongl}^ than all' the logic and all the elo¬ 
quence of all the members of that House 
put together, the necessity that existed 
of supplying without delay the deficiency 
that existed in the executive governments 
Nothing could more forcibly demonstrate 
the imprudence ofthe course they had been 
persuaded by the hon. gentlemen opposite 
to take—to pass by the plain, simple, 
obvions, and constitutional mode of pro^ 
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cc>ediagi . sanctioqted by the precedent of 
ene of the best parliaments that ever the 
country aai^#’i}r Uie purpose of {tfeferrJng 
Ow mode founded on ficttoB, and inconsist¬ 
ent with the law, the constitution^ and even 
with common sente or reason. Look at 
the Resolution—-you thereb}^ « require the 
lords commissioners of his Majesty’s trea- 
sui y to issue their warrants to the audi¬ 
tors of the receipt of the exchequer, for 
the payment of such sums as the exigency 
of the case may render necessary , and 
go on to state that the said auditor and 
officers of the Exchequer are hereby autho¬ 
rized and commanded to pay obedience to 
the warrants in this behalf/’—Here, then, 
were the Houses of Parliament, in direct 
words, undertaking the executive autho¬ 
rity! and commanding the officers of the 
Exchequer to issue monies. Were those 
of his side of this House during the late 
discussions wrong, when they said, that if 
the mode recommended by the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
followed, it would lead to the usurpation 
by parliament, of the power of the crown i 
He indeed, did not expect that the truth 
of their opinion would be so soon verified ; 
that it would be so speedily proved, that 
if they took the step recommended to 
them, they would be compelled to follow 
it up by doing what was not warranted by 
the law or the constitution. When the 
right hon. gent, last night made his state¬ 
ment, he (Mr. Ponsonby) was struck with 
the exigency of the case ; but he had no 
idea thar the right hon. gent, would at¬ 
tempt to obviate the difficulty by such a 
measure as he had now proposed. He 
supposed he would rather nave asked an 
opinion or declaration of the House, that 
when it met legally as a parliament it 
would^ do all in its power to indemnify 
those responsible for the act, which 
might be resorted to under the pressure of 
the necessity of the case. But it Yiever Oc¬ 
curred to him that a Resolution like this 
would be offered—a Resolution to assume 
the authority of the three estates, and of 
the crown acting in full concert with the 
legislative bodies. With such a Resolu¬ 
tion he could never concur. Much had 
been said of the courage of ministers, 
in being willing to encounter all responsi¬ 
bility on this occasion. When responsi¬ 
bility w'as incurred for the purpose of 
serving the country, no man would ap¬ 
plaud more than himself the minister who 
fearlessly incurred it for the public good. 
But he did not give such praise in the 


present instance, . sin^hen the right hon, 
gent, had brought th^dificuliy upon him¬ 
self and thenfi, and ji . was only his own 
conduct which rendered reappnsibility at 
all necessary. < The fight hop. gent, had 
told them he was not answerable for the 
delays sanctioned by parliament. This 
was true : (le was not responslble-for what 
parliatQent bad agreed to on bis statement, 
be could only be responsible for giving 
false information to induce parliament to 
do what they would not otherwise have 
done.—But this was not the question 
now. They had to consider whether they 
would vote this Resolution or not. For 
himself, he felt an invincible ol^ection to 
it, and he cared not Whether they assumed 
the royal authority to command the of¬ 
ficers of the Exchequer to act, or took the 
Great Seal into their hands—to both he 
bad insuperable dislike. He would object 
alike to the dtte and the other; and for 
this reason—because they had an obvious 
mode of avoiding both, by promptly, 
safely, and immediately supplying the 
deficiency in the royal authority. In that 
case the three estates being full and com« 
plete, the constitutional orders necessary 
for the public service might have been 
legally given.; but by the course now 
taken, they were involved in acts against 
the constitution, as well as against, com¬ 
mon sense and reason. The question had 
ben puzzled with legal definitions and 
arguments, but he was sure that no plain 
man, not perplexed with these subtleties, 
could hesitate for a moment between the 
two courses. The one presented a clear 
unembarrassed mode of surmounting their 
difficulties; . the other was a phaniom 
which would lead them to no good result. 
He objected to the Resolution as growing 
out of their original error—out of their 
original sin. It was impossible to sanction 
it ; but, whether high or low—whoever 
it was in office who did any thing for the 
public service, he would at a mture pe¬ 
riod go as far as any man to indemnify 
them for such acts. 

Mr. R, Dundas said, that the objection 
of the right hon. gent, to the issuing a 
command by the House, must fall to the 
ground when they referred to the letter 
of lord Grenville. It was there asserted 
by the noble Lord, that ** with them re¬ 
side^ under the present exigency, the 
pow# to command those official sems, the 
use of which would constitute an impera¬ 
tive and Hinquestionable authority to the 
^^fficers of the exchequer/^ The House 
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had ^ i|4 9 eftsoii to daimk^ that the bare de«^ 
dhliiiiyon of an opinkMh as recommended 
; b^the right hon, gei|t would ensure the 
Q^dience of the officers of the exchequer, 
on tlie cofUraiy, thi^re was every reason 
to conclude, vom the Letter to which he 
alluded, that they would submit to a posi¬ 
tive mandate alone. The privy seal was 
not, as the aoblo earl (Temple) Kad stated, 
the first exp^ient resorted tou One would 
suppose, by the defence into which that 
noble earl had entered of the conduct 
his noble relation, that the conduct of that 
noble relation was attacked; but nothing 
could be more clear than five expressions 
of his right hon. friend upon ttot head, 
he having distinctly avowed that he at¬ 
tached no blame whatever to the auditor 
of the exchequer, but believed him to 
have done what he felt to be his duty. A 
resolution expressing merely the opinion 
of the House, besides beild^ liable to the 
objections he had already stated, would 
have no tendency to remove the scruples 
of those officers wiio considered that their 
oaths stood in the way of their compliance 
with the warrants from the treasury. But 
it had been said, that the present transac¬ 
tion was a proof of the inexpediency of 
the proceeding they bad already taken, 
and great complaints had been made 
against the delay of ministers. A right 
hon. gent, had taken a very proper dis¬ 
tinction upon this head^ when he said, that 
ministers were not responsible for the delay 
to which Tariiametit assented, unless 
they had made false statements for the 
purpose of procuring it. What his right 
hon. friend had said with respect to incon¬ 
venience, was not that none would occur, 
but that none would occur of sufficient 
magnitude to counter-balance the evil of 
precipitancy in resorting to aKegency on 
the moment. The noble Lord had sai<1, 
there was no knowing where such a power 
as that proposed by the resolution, would 
stop, but there wsut evidently a limit be- 
yo M ^ which it could not be push^, for 
tmpi^olation went only to money granted 
b^'Parliament, so that there was no danger 
of its going on from week to week or 
from month to month, when the extent of 
the power applied for was so clearly de- 
fia^. The noble Lord was further desirous 
that Parliament 8h<>uld act themselves.; 
but to him' ii appeared iudisputable that it 
was the right and duly of the Horn to 
supply the defect in the executive, not to 
eit^ute the duties of the executive in 
timf own persons. 


Sir conceived that his 

right hon. friend was perfectly right net 
to attaebaay blame to the aoble lord (6r^ 
ville) who had peeved tbet be understood 
the law, and, as it novvl appeared, had 
acted with the sanction of the law officers 
of the crown. No money, be would eon- 
tend, was ever issued from the Exchequer 
without the authority of the Great Seal, or 
the Privy Seel, by his Majestyautbority. 
The construction of the acts cited could 
not go to the exclusion of the royal au- 
thorrty, and no authority, such as waa 
stated, was ever vested in three Commis¬ 
sioners of the Treasury ; they had no more 
right to issue money without the authority 
of the King) than any other throe persons. 
Wkeh bis right bon. friend had said that no 
inconveniencies could resultfrom delay, be 
no doubt was of opinion that money could 
have bectt so issued, and therefore he 
might have been 'sincere, but lie was not 
accurate. The warrant was a measure, 
which if it was justified by necessity, was 
not sanctioned by law. The right hon. 
gentleman bad said li^ would take tiie re- 
sponribility on himself, and this he thought 
might have satisfied the Auditor of tlie Ex¬ 
chequer. But what sort of responsibility 
was that of an officer, whose flnfcy it was 
to take care that the money ahouhi issue 
legally, after conniving at its illegal issue, 
if he should plead that tiiose very men 
on whose behalf he had periniited the ille¬ 
gal issue had taken the responsibility upon 
themselves, that not he, but they vrere an¬ 
swerable ; would this be admitted to be 
a satisfactory defence ? Was it not too ridi¬ 
culous to bo thought of? Would it not be 
said that he should answer for his own 
acts, and that the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer could no more take this responsi¬ 
bility upon himself than any other indivi¬ 
dual. The money applied for would admit 
of no delay in the issue ; but the manner 
in which they were called upon to gram it, 
was a practical proof of their former un¬ 
constitutional proceeding ^ it was an early 
and be hoped would prove a salutary 
warning. He dreaded the extent to which 
this power, if the principle were once ad¬ 
mitted, might be carried ; t)iey might take 
upon themselves the whole executive go¬ 
vernment to make peace and war, to create 
Chancellors if necessary, in short to do 
what only one parliamentary assembly had 
ever done before them, the assembly of the 
Long Parliament. 

Mr. Ycrke said that he would not follow 
the hon. and learned gent, through all 
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\h9 argnmeXitSj fr coiM^raUe part of 
which, however adapted to former or fti- 
tare questions, waa net^ applicable to the 
present. In the lattei^ part of his speech 
he had goae into a detail of the incoiire- 
niences arising to the public from the 
course already pursued, but whatever 
might be the opinion of that hon. and 
learned gent, upon this subject, he must 
contend that he had a right to justify that 
course upon the Resolutions already agreed 
to by the House. The second Resolution 
declared that it was the right and duty of 
the two Houses to provide for any defi¬ 
ciency in the royal authority in ca*ses 
where absolute necessity occurred. It 
foHowed from this, that those who were in 
office should continue to act on their own 
responsibility, and the Houses shout'd only 
be applied' to in cases of necessity. A 
case of extreme necessity had now arisen, 
and this of course justified the application. 
The hon. and learned gent, who spoke 
last, had taken a great deal of pains to de¬ 
fend the character of lord Grenville; but 
the defence was quite needless, because no 
attack on it had been made. The noble 
lord was certainly the best judge of his 
own actions and the fittest person to de¬ 
cide whether he ought to take the respon¬ 
sibility on himself or not. At best, he 
could only have incurred a legal or formal 
responsibility; because the money which 
he wvLs solicited to issue, had in the first 
instance been actually appropriated by 
parliament. But even should he issue 
the money under an order of the two 
Houses of Parliament, he was still respon¬ 
sible ; because the legal issue required the 
authority of the 8ign-Manual or the Privy 
Seal. The hon. and learned gent, had 
ifiid down a rule with respect to the issue 
of money, in which he was not correct. 
He had said that no money had ever been, 
or could be issued out of the Exchequer 
without the authority of the Privy Seal or 
the Sigh Manual, but all the dividends to 
the creditors were issued without such au¬ 
thority; and, as his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Rose) had observed, every half year pro¬ 
duced cases to which this fule did not ap¬ 
ply. Tbfc continuance of the practice of 
affixing the authority of the King's Seal in 
other instances subsequent to the Appro¬ 
priation Act, was perhaps to be accounted 
for from habit. It had been said that par¬ 
liament should not command; he would 
confess it should not command nor inter¬ 
fere at all unless necessity required, but 
t4ie chests would not be opened without 


the order, afid the erder diould he mtuU 
so strong and itiipeeative as to leave no 
doubt of it being complied wHb. Besides, 
there were instances in which parliaiiMiiat 
had done the same thing before when the. 
necessity existed. At the time of the 
restoration parliament gave the most de¬ 
cisive commands. The diiference be¬ 
tween the two cases was, that at that time 
there were no officers of the crowm in ex¬ 
istence, but now they were obliged to. 
come to the House by the desire of the 
officers themselves.—He had now stated 
his cursory view of the subject, and in 
domg so he hoped he bad not departed 
from that temper which he w^as happy to, 
see had been so generally observed dur¬ 
ing the present debate. He augured, in¬ 
deed,from their good temper, a most fa¬ 
vourable omen. It was cheering to see 
that as their (^fficulties increased their 
patience and their mildness augmented.. 
Some gentlemen opposite seemed to think 
that the present necessity had been origi¬ 
nated by ministers, and the delays whict^ 
their deceitful representations had occa¬ 
sioned. Every adjournment, however, 
had been agreed to by the House; and, 
most undoubtedly, the grounds of those 
adjournments had been stated by ministers 
on the most correct view which they could 
take of the subject. As to the present 
difficulty, it was impossible for them to 
have foreseen it. No minister could fore¬ 
see that any man, with a reasonable mind, 
could have started the objection which 
lord Grenville did. In saying this be did 
not mean to attach the slightest blame to 
the noble lord: no doubt he acted on his 
own view of the case, and he was certain¬ 
ly the fittest person to judge as to what 
share of responsibility he would incur. 

Mr. Tiemei/ did not think the Commit¬ 
tee exactly knew to what extent they 
were going to pledge themselves and the 
country: they thought, he apprehended, 
that they were only going to empower 
ministers to draw from the Exchequer 
sums of money which had already been, 
appropriated by parliament. The power 
which they were authorizing was very 
different: it was no less than giving to the 
gentlemen opposite the entire disposal a£ 
the vote-of credit, to the amount of three 
millions of money. This money had beea 
voted lor no one particular service; it was 
given in confidence to his Majesty, If 
the Committee had equal confidence in* 
the right hon. gentlemen opposiiej why,, 
v^l^ and good: so be it. In t£)^e state in 
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which the House now was^ c oeoeoiilf 
had indeed ai isen—thedie was east* there 
was no alternatiie. Those three mfilioiis 
might now be whole* untouched* unapplied 
—or they laight possibly be half-spent ; 
they were voted for no specific service* 
and mi^ht be applied to any* at the uiil of 
his^ Msyesty. There were other topics to 
which he might advert: he might advert* { 
for instance* to the army extraordinaries; 
bat it was not his intention to detain the 
House: he had merely risen to state that 
one fact; and to remiml them of that 
which they might possibly overlook* 
namely, that they were giving to the mi¬ 
nisters unlimited controui over three mil 
lions of money. 

Mr. C. IV, fVj/nn defended the part 
which had been taken by his noble rela* 
tion lord Grenville, and mainuined that 
the right hon. gent, should* when he asked 
for the adjournment^ havd stated to par¬ 
liament the dilemma in which the go¬ 
vernment was placed. Hod the right hon. 
gent, so done ? On the contrary* he bad 
declared that no inconvenience would 
arise; and what was the result ? Why it 
was manifest that nothing but a choice of 
evils remained. Nothing should have in¬ 
duced the step which the right hou. gent, 
bad taken, but the necessity being imme¬ 
diate and absolute. He felt a difficulty in 
putting rino the hands of the Lords of the 
Treasury so absolute and uncontrouled a 
power as the Resolution would give* and 
should therefore* upon bringing op the 
Report* move an Amendment* to limit the 
issues to naval and military service. 

Mr. Rose, in explanation* contended* 
that the words of the Loan Act were fully 
sufficient to authorise and justify the draw- 
]/ig the money from the Exchequer by 
Virtue of a Treasury warrant. 

Mr. Whitbread could not* consistently 
with his sense of duty* concui in the Reso¬ 
lution proposed by the right hon. gentle¬ 
man. The words of the acts which had 
been so confidently quoted* he contended* 
did not vi*arrant the construction which had 
beejji^CMt upon them* still less the course 
been attempted to be pursued 

' ministers ip order to obtain money 
Trom the Exchequer. If the Treasury 
Warrants were a sufficient authority* or if 
the right hon. gent, even thought so* why 
bad he not in the first instance resorted to 
them ? Why had lie endeavoured to cast 
a)l the responsibility on the officers of the 
ISxchequer ? The right hon. gentleman 
bad admitted* that at first it w*as inconteq)^ 


plation to procure the anUtorily of life,Great 
SmI* but that the no^e Keeper of it' would 
not grant. The affixing it without the di¬ 
rect sanction of the crown* he knew was 
illegal* and he did not think proper theie* 
fore* to commit himseif. The right hon. 
cent, disappointed in this quarter* turned 
himself to the Keeper of the Privy-Seal. 
The same reluctance* which prevented the 
Lord Chancellor from granting tiie Great 
Seal, was not felt by the Lord Privy Seal. 
That noble lord was ready to sanction the 
proceeding* but unfortunately fur the right 
hon. gentleman’s object* the sanction of 
the Lord Privy Seal alone was not sufficient 
to pass the Privy Seal. The Clerk of the 
Privy Seal executing the duties of his office 
unddr the obligation of an oath could not 
with a safe conscience pass the Seal. Mr. 
Larpeut refused to sanction the proceeding 
with his signature* and here the right hon. 
gentleman came to a dead stop at once. 
Then it was* and not till then* that the right 
hon. gentleman bethought him of the effi¬ 
cacy of the Treasury Warrants. There 
too he was disappointed in his hopes* as he 
was wrong in his law'. The Auditor of 
the Exchequer would not obey those 
orders* and bis refusal has since been jus¬ 
tified by the authority of the law officers 
of the crown. He did not mean to impute 
the least blame to lord Grenville ; but he 
must say* that his opinions in 1788* and 
which It seemed he still upheld* had led to 
this palpable* incurable* irremediable ab¬ 
surdity. Hislordhhip would not issue the 
money on a Treasury warrant* but he 
would issue it on the order of the two 
Houses. Now he (Mr. Whitbread) denied 
that any such power existed in the two 
Houses. It was a case of conscience with 
him* and he would not give it up. bup- 
pose lord Grenville* had said nothing 
atmat the two Houses : suppose he had 
said that he would issue for no other au¬ 
thority but the Sign Manual; how would 
the case have been ? The responsibility of 
ministers was very difiercnt from that of 
lord Grenville. If lord Grenville had is¬ 
sued the money on an insufficient order be 
would have become a public defaulter to 
that amount* and his estates would have 
become liable. In consequence of his opi¬ 
nion of their authoriw* lord Grenville had 
thus sent the lords of the Treasury to the 
two Houses* for an order* acting under 
which* be imagined he became irresponsi¬ 
ble. . n ibis opinion he could not agree. 
Suppose the two Houses agreed in the re¬ 
solution* and that some of the inferior offi- 
3 
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cers denied the i^ refund t6 ol^ey 
it; how would &8 .matter stand ? The 
House could not turn them but; and thus 
the whole of the emergencies of the nation 
must remain uusupplied« To such a state 
were they reduced by the course pro¬ 
posed by the right lion. gent, and his 
friends, flow could he remedy it ? Why, 
at once by adverting to the mode pro¬ 
posed, of addressing the Prince to assume 
the Regency, and thus with the utmost ce¬ 
lerity supplying the executive. If this 
was not done, ministers, after declaring that 
during the exigency the two Houses must 
have royal power, might then prolong that 
exigency as long as they chose. 

Mr. Horner did not wish to say muqh at 
that late hour. It was his opinion, that 
whatever might be the circumstances that 
led to the present difficulty, it was neces¬ 
sary the money should be had, that the pub¬ 
lic service might'sustain no injury, and the 
speediest way would certainly be the best. 
In order to satisfy the House, however, 
that this Resolution was expedient, the 
right hon. gentleman ought to have shewn 
the necessiiy of the case. If all the other 
executive officers had declined committing 
themselves on this subject, it was neces- 
saiy lor the public service that the House 
should interfere. He did not see however, 
Avhy the great Executive Officers should 
not act in this case, as authorised by the 
act of king William ; and muchlessdid he 
see arw reason why the Lord Chancellor 
.shouldnot have used the Great Seal on this 
occasion. Before the House, therefor^, 
should take any step in this busincs, it had 
a right to require why the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor had not acted upon his own responsibi- 
litjr. It was much more natural that the 
Lord Chancellor should take upon himself 
the responsibility than lonl Grenville, who i 
was in this case, properly speaking, merely ' 
an instrument. He wished also to have 
stated what objection the Privy Seal could j 
have to the issuing of the order. He could 
see that Mr. Larpent was justihed in his 
refusal to make out the order, but he did 
not see that the same reasonshould be urged 
by the Lord Privy Seal. * 

The Ckancdllor of the Exchequer rose to 
reply to the questions which had been 
asked by the hon. and learned gent, respect¬ 
ing the Privy and Great Seals. As to the 
Great Seal, the. right hon. gent, observed, 
that the Lord Chancellor did not refuse the 
Great Seal on account of any responsibi¬ 
lity which might have attached to himself, 
but for this reason, that the application of 


GmU Seal iiilt legal for the pur- 
ptwes for which thfe'liioim y wto be ap*. 
, plied, and the ‘act’ of king wQlfam did not 
give authority for such iq>pl!batfon. On 
reading that act the Lord Chancellor wished 
to be informed what prgcedeilts w^r6 In 
existence with respect to the issbing of 
public monies under the Great Seal. If 
there were no precedents, then he wak of 
opinion that a warrant issued under such 
circumstances would be an illegal order 
on the 'Exchequer. That opinion might 
or might not be erroneous, but it certainly 
was a sufficient reason for the non-inter¬ 
ference of the Lord Chancellor. With res¬ 
pect to the Lord Privy Seal, the noble 
lord at the head of that department was 
ready to have issued a seal, but he saw no 
means of putting what was called Ibe 
Examiiiator’* at the bottom of the instru¬ 
ment ; and by the act of parliament the 
duty of the Clerk of the Privy Seal was that 
he must prepare the letters patent. The 
difficulty, therefore, was to provide that 
authority which should be received at the 
Exchequer as legal, and which the proper 
officer for issuing the monies dared not 
disobey. Neither of these would have 
commanded his obedience. The right 
hon. gent, trusted that the hon. and learn¬ 
ed gent* who put the question would see 
that the proceeding rested on the fairest 
grounds, that the Resolution must necessa¬ 
rily pass, and, therefore, that he, for one, 
would not withhold his vote.—-The hon. 
gent, opposite (Mr. Whitbread), indeed 
had rai.<«ed another question; but the 
precise difficulty which suggested it would 
not, he trusted, arise in the breast of any 
officer. The difficulty was this, that the 
authority of a Resolution of this House 
even, might not be sufficient to command 
the obedience of the subordinate officers 
in the Exchequer. That such a practical 
difficulty should or could possibly arise, 
for his own part he could not conceive ; 
because if such a thing could happen, 
the situation of the country would be mo^ 
alarming and perilous. In case of such a 
refusal on the part of these officers to 
obey the Resolution of parliament, there 
would be no salvation for the country in 
the situation in which the goverumeut now 
stood, but on the principles contained in 
lord Grenville’s letter, viz. that whatever 
is necessary must be done, and that necea« 
sity created the authority.—If gentlemen 
would but look at the absurduess of their 
objections, and of the means by, which 
tlwy would supply the exigfijry of the 
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cmn^ they would see they 
'eil|,ie«, for they say, AU ttnat you mold 
||ie rest of his Majesty’s .ministers have to 
®o, is to address the ih-ince of Wales, get 
a Hegent, and then the impediment is 
removed/^ ^ What a notion must the gen¬ 
tlemen have of the consciences of the Ex¬ 
chequer officers, to sttppose that the Ad¬ 
dress would help them out of their dilem¬ 
ma. The Address would suit the purpose 
of the hon. gentlemen undoubtedly, but 
the necessity would bo left just the same, 
and the House must be the only proper 
judges of what would best meet tiiat ne¬ 
cessity. There was no man, he was sure, 
wohUl deny this proposition, that if the 
authority of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment was not sufficient to command obe¬ 
dience, then it was impossible to stir in 
the present difficok ^t he wheels of go- 
irerntnent were in in a dead lock, 

•^twas perfectly cISar that there was 
no act done under an Address, which 
could, eotistitutionally speaking, be so 
binding on their officiTs as that directed 
by the two Houses. If it was to be ad¬ 
mitted that the clerk of the pells, or any 
other inferior officer^ should cfeinur to the 
authority, see to what a dilemma tlie^ 
country would be reduced. No money 
could be got out of their hands; Redid 
not suppose that it would be argued that 
the two Houses of Parliament had not ih(i 
power of taking the seal out of the Chan- 
cellor’s hands ; how tbCn couki it be con¬ 
tended that the Regent alone might take 
)t upon an Address. Why, the very ad*- 
mission that an Address gave him the au¬ 
thority, implied that the power lay in the 
parliament. Gentlemen might deny the 
proposition, but he defied them to prove 
the contrary.-—The right hon, gent, then 
proceeded to animadvert upon the obser¬ 
vations which had been made relative to 
the delays which had occurred in bring¬ 
ing forward the Resolutions on the subject 
of his Majesty’s incapacity. l'l>€Be delays, 
h^w^lii^, he might fairly state to be the 
acts of that House, unless it was intended 
to be maintained or could be proved that 
‘ he had falsely procured the first adjourn¬ 
ment. If that Could be established against 
hiltfj he was ready to admit that he was 
erimiilally responsible, but with respect 
SO the fortiiiglit, there 

could be, no charge. As to the second 
delay, he Should most distinctly say, that 
Ihe statement which he had made to the 
House to procure that delay fell short of 
the authority which be biid> and 

. ^ i 


in possession from the physichttn fcr it. 
He had stated much below; end nek gone 
beyond the Hifonnafcimik, which he re¬ 
ceived Ifrom them. As to Ihe tltird Ad¬ 
journment, an examination took place 
before the privy council, and It would fiot 
be said that any false information was de¬ 
rived from thence. But, then, gentlemen 
had made some observations upon what 
had fallen from him in respect to his 
statement, of no public inconvenience hav¬ 
ing arisen; and now say they, You sbew^ 
that it has arisen, by calling on parliament 
to provide for that inconvenience.” Now 
(said the right bon. gent.) we have this 
monstrous, abominable, aggravated, and 
marked case before us—Siere it is in a 
most drcadiful and hideous shape ! What 
is it ? If gentlemen would not give the 
King the chance of recovery, why then 
they were riglit to consider the delays as 
an inconvenience. But what was the 
great public inconvenience incurred by 
the delay ? • Why, this, that ministers had 
found it necessary to come to parliament 
for an authority for die issue of monies 
fin* services which they had directed shouhl 
be done. 

Mr. IT. Smith combated the argument 
that if the Rouse had no power to assume 
lUe legislative, or regal prerogative, it had 
no power to select or nominate a magistrate. 
The two cases, hovvetcr, in his opinion, 
were extremely different. Responsibility 
was the great object in the executive, and 
when the House selected a magistrate, this 
responsibility was preserved through the 
medium of hts council, but if the Rouse 
itself assumed the executive, there could 
be no responsibility, as no person could be 
responsible that acted under the authority 
of parliament. 

The Chancclior^f the Exchequer in expla¬ 
nation stated^ that he did not say there was 
no difference between their doing the acts 
of royalty themselves, and appointing a 
Regent in whom that power should reside, 
but that if they had not a right to do ihe 
one, in case of emergency, they would 
not have a right to do the other. The pre¬ 
sent application ‘ he had avoided till he 
found it absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Wilherfotce observed, that no ad-^ 
vantage should' be taken of the present 
difficulty against ministers, as their oppo¬ 
nents had never stated that ihe mode of 
proceeding that bad been adopted, wodid 
expose the House to the necessity of in¬ 
terfering in acts belonging to the execu¬ 
tive. The hojr. member farther observed. 
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Ifadt Itis right hon. friend had not wished 
tft tr6oble the Htrase, and was willing, 
had it bcieti in hii to^ transact the 

Whole biiainess on his responsibility. He 
h^d'come to parliainentj but not till he 
had found it necessary. The public ser¬ 
vice required their interference. He there¬ 
fore savr no objection that could be made 
to the resolution^ which should have his sup¬ 
port accordingly. 

Sir Mm Newport approved of the Con¬ 
duct of lord Grenville^ who had not only 
acted from his own jud|mentj but also 
upon the authority of the Attorney and So¬ 
licitor Generals. The responsibility was 
his own, and if he had acted wrong, he 
was liable to be called to account.* He 
aaw no right the Houses of Parliament 
had to interfere, as by doing so they would 
only be giving ministers a power to pro- 
lot^ the present blank in the executive. 

The question being then called for, the 
resolution was again read, as well as se¬ 
veral amendments proposed by Mr. 
Wynne. The first was, that the sum of 
three millions be omitted, and that there 
be inserted instead of it, 500,000/. for the 
army, and 500,000/. for the navy. The 
second was, that these words be omitted, 
'' as the exigencies of the respective ser¬ 
vices may require.’^ The w^hole of the 
Amendments went to limit the sums to be 
drawn by tl|e Treasury, and to ensure their 
application. The Amendments having 
been negatived without a division, the 
question was then carried also without a 
pivision, and the Report was brought up 
and ordered to be communicated to the 
Lords. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

^urday, January 5, 
[Minutes,] Mr. Long and several other 
members of the House of Commons, brought 
up a Message desiring a Conference, which 
was agreed to, and the Lord President, 
the eari of Liverpool, the bishop of Kil- 
lala, lord Napier, lords Eliot and Mul- 
grave, were appointed jnanagers, who 
went forth to the Painted Chamber. On 
their return earl Camden reported the 
communication of the Resolution agreed 
to by the Commons last night, relative to 
the issue of money from the Exchequer. 
A Message was sent to the Commons, de¬ 
siring a Conference on the subject matter 
of the Conference on Thursday, which 
being agreed to, the same Lords were ap¬ 
pointed maaagersi and the Serjeant at 
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Ar^s, having'* a^f]fno^untfhd that the Com¬ 
mons were waiting Clio Chnierence in thn 
Painted Chamber, the tiitati^gers went 
forth. On their return sooh aftefwatds, 
earl Camden reported the cdihtnvmication 
to the Commons of the deteitdhi^tfbiii of 
the House last night on the Resohlfions re¬ 
lative to the Regency. 

[Proxiks.1 The Lord ChariceU&r 
notice that he should on some day not 
very distant, call the attention of their 
lordships to the situation in which the 
House at present stood as to Proxies, and 
should submit to them a motion on th^t 
subject. He should, on an early day in 
the ensuing week, fix the day for his mo¬ 
tion, and should at the same time, describe 
more fully the object of it. 

Lord Mulgrave expressed his satisfaction 
at understanding that this subject was to 
receive the aatention of the noble and 
learned Lord. The House was at present 
situated in a very unpleasant predicament^ 
and one in which he thought it unbecom¬ 
ing of that House to remain. It had al¬ 
ways been the peculiar characteristic 
of that House, and its distinguishing pri¬ 
vilege, that, as they were not a representa¬ 
tive body, but sat in their own tight, so^ 
proxies with" them were to be admitted on 
every occasion. He hoped the noble rfnd 
learned Lord’s motion would come on be¬ 
fore any other important business. 

Tile Earl of Moira deprecated the idea 
of discussing this subject after what had 
passed last night. He presumed to think, 
that while such important discussions as 
those which had lately occupied that House 
were going on, the allowing t^he votes of 
those Lords who had attended to and ma¬ 
turely weighed the proceedings, to be 
overturned by proxies coming from ab¬ 
sent Lords, was not only improper in itself, 
but unbecoming the character of the 
House, whose deliberations ought to be 
characterised, in so important a crisis^ by 
every possible degree of decorum. 

The Marquis qfLansdowne did not object 
to a discussion of the question, though 
he thought the attempt of last night un¬ 
justifiable, in as far as it was ^itempted 
to take the House by surprise. 

The Duke of Cumberland, though heop- 
posed the admission of proxies last night, 
still approved of the discussion of the 
question of the right of their being re¬ 
ceived. 

The Duke of Kent thought the difcussion 
(he question improp^ at a moment 
hfa|the present, when the proceedings of 
y E ^ 
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ought to be marked by every 
{iHmble degree of deporutu^ and by a 
pOQ9ciou5ne5s of the importance of their 
deliberations. 

TheDuKE OF Clarence justified the vote 
be gave last night» against the admission 
of proxies^ on Ute ground that under cir¬ 
cumstances similar to the present and with 
\uch important questions under discussion, 
t was not consistent with the spirit of the 
Const!tutioib that peers should be allowed 
to vote who were not present. 

Earl Spenc€T also adopted the same line 
of argument, and contended that the 
House was to be considered as virtually 
in committee, and therefore that the peers 
had no right to vote by proxy. 

Lord Redesdale, and the earl of Liver¬ 
pool, on the other side, contended that to 
vote by proxy was a right inherent in 
peers, ofwhich they could,not be divested 
by the circumstances of the present con¬ 
juncture.—The Lord Chancellor on being 
requested to name a day for his motion, 
gave notice for Friday, and added that be 
would state his intended motion on Thurs- 
day. .1 


[Issues of Public Money for the Seb- 
VICE OF THE Aumy AND Navy.] The Re¬ 
solution of the Commons respecting the 
Issues of money from the Exchequer, 
being read by the clerk, the Earl of 
IJverpool moved, That their Lordships do 
now take this Resolution into considera¬ 
tion. Earl Spencer suggested, that the 
House ought to go into Committee on the 
Resolution. The Earl of Liverpool had 
jio objection, and moved to that efFect. 
Ijord Grenville observed, that the neces¬ 
sary documents had not been laid upon 
the tabic. The Earl of Liverpool laid 
some Papers relating to the subject on the 
table. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne contended, 
that some necessity ought to be stated be¬ 
fore the House proceeded to the discussion 
of a measu«'e so novel and extraordinary 
48 the present. 

. The Earl of Ltoerpool said, he had no 
|mection to state that the Issue of the 
^ploney in question was necessary for the 
f puftilic service. 

Hie Mouse then resolved itself into a 
4!^fi|n>ittee, to which all the Papers were 
referred, and the Resolution from the Com¬ 
mons was again read. 

The Earl of Liverpool, on entering into 
tbe ,discussion of the subject, was de- 
Moua of removing aa impression that ha#* 


got abroad, that the object of this meaeare 
was to vote mone^ out of the pockets of' 
the people; its object being merely to au«- 
tliorise the issue of money from the Ex^ 
chequer for the public service, which had 
been already voted and appropriated by 
Parliament. This question was brought 
before the two Houses in consequence of 
the necessity of the case, the money being 
urgently wanted for the public service. 
Circumstances had arisen which rendered 
absolutely necessary the bringing the pre¬ 
sent subject before parliament. He was of 
opinion, that during the incapacity of the 
Sovereign, the authority of the Crown 
was necessarily vested in the two Houses 
of Parliament; with whom it rested to sup¬ 
ply the defect in the personal exercise of 
the Royal Authority as circumstances 
might require. This right however, he 
conceived did not extend, neither would 
it be fitting or convenient that it should, 
to the detailsof the executive government. 
Those details must rest with the confi¬ 
dential servants of the Crown, who were 
responsible for the measures which it 
might be necessary for them to adopt for 
the safety or well being of the country. 
In the present instance, it having become 
necessary to issue money from the Exche¬ 
quer, for The payment of the army, navy, 
and ordnance, the Commissioners of the 
Treasury issu^ their warrant for the pur¬ 
pose, it being conceived, that under the 
Act of William 3, their warrant would be 
a sufficient authority. But the law officers 
of the Crown having given an opinion to 
the contrary as to the legality of such 
warrants, his Majesty’s ministers bowed to 
that opinion. He however, still enter¬ 
tained an opinion, although it might be 
that of a person ignorant of the subject, 
that under the words of the act the war¬ 
rant would have been in itself a sufficient 
authority ; but h» admitted that the uni¬ 
form usage o^ the Exchequer had been to 
the contrary. It was then proposed to 
use the Privy Seal to sanction the war¬ 
rant, which would have been a direct 
and sufficient authority to all the subordi¬ 
nate officers. He did not mean to find 
fault with those scruples of*the individual, 
by which the use of the Privy Seal, in 
the manner proposed, had been prevented. 
In the conduct of ministers upon this oc¬ 
casion however, he should contend, that 
there had been nothing but what the jiie- 
cessity of tne case required. There was 
no secret, no mystery—no underhand pro¬ 
ceeding in the transaction : it was per- 
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feolty well known the money was done, if they had realty Bought' out the 
wanted, and must be issued under the press- most Actual mode of doing wrong. As; , 
ing exigency of providing for the public however, the issue of the money in ques<^ 
sendee. But this was not a proceeding tion has already been delayed as long As 
unprecedented—in the years 1788 and the convenience oflhe pubiicVili'admit, 
1789, the ministers at that time were 1 am unwilling to throw further impedl- 
equaily compelled to act upon their own ments in the way of the public service : 
responsibility, under the circumstances but at the same time 1 cannot avoid en- 
of a melancholy incapacity of the Sove- tering my solemn protest against tha 
reign, similar to the present. They, particular course of proceeding resorted to 
unde^ those circumstances, took upon them- on this occasion. I trust, that another 
selves Che responsibility of an act of state, opportunity will be afforded to your lord- 
as great as that of entering into a treaty. Bmps, to enter more fully into the discus- 
It was necessary, in order that the spring sion of this important subject, than can 
assizes might be held in 1789 for the trial possibly be done in so thin a House. 1 
of offenders, that a commission should nope too, that when the question shall 
issue from the Crown. It was impossible hereafter be brought under your lordships’ 
to obtain the Sign Manual, and it was de- consideration, it will be treated with all 
termined to put the Great Seal to the that solemnity and deliberation which bo 
commission, which Lord Thurlow, the peculiarly and so essentially belong to a 
then Chancellor, did, and the Judges ac- question of suoli material interest and im- 
cordingly went the circuits under that portance. I shall content myself, tbere- 
Commission. He mentioned this, to shew fore, on the presentoccasion, with entering 
that the same opinion was then held with my solemn protest against the whole pro¬ 
respect to the duty of the confidential ceeding, and, true to the principle of 
servants of the Crown, to carry on the de- avoiding any opposition, which might 
tailed duties of the executive government have the effect of retarding an issue ne- 
under the circumstances of the melan- cessary for the public service, shall ab- 
choly incapacity of the Sovereign, so far stain from making any observations in the 
as the necessity of the case required. He slightest degree calculated to impede that 
at the same time held it to be their duty, essential object. But I beg to assure your 
to do only those acts which were neces- lordships, that in pursuing this line on this 
sary to the well-being of the country. In occasion, 1 do so under a confident ex*^ 
the present case, it was an act of necessity, pectaiion that I shall soon have another 
that this money, which had been already opportunity of combating with less incoih* 
voted and appropriated by parliament, veniene'e to the public service, and of re¬ 
should issue from the Exchequer to supply futing with more satisfaction to myself 
the exigencies of the public service, and doctrines of such a dangerous and uncon- 
he trusted, therefore that there would be stitutional a tendency, as those attempted in 
no objection on the part of their lordships the present proceeding to be established 
to give to the measure the weight of by his Majesty’s ministers, 
their authority by sanctioning the Resolu* The noble Secretary, my Lords, has upon 
tion. As to any charge of delay, Parlia- this, as upon former occasions, entered into 
ment had sanctioned whatever delay had a detailed defence of the various delajrs 
occurred, upon grounds a^d for reasons which have already taken place in eonse- 
which to them were satisfactory. His quence of the successive adjournments of 
lordship concluded, by moving to agree parliament on the suggestions of his Ma¬ 
to the Resolution, and to insert therein the jesty’s ministers. The noble earl, how- 
words, "The Lords spiritual and tern- ever, has iu this instance, as in every 
poral.” ^ former case, totally failed giving any 

Lord Grenville theiT rose and said: My satisfactory reason for the adoption of such 
Lords, nothing that has fallen from the extraordinary and irregular proceedings, 
noble Secretary of State tends in the Every principle of that noble lord and of 
smallest degree, to alter the opinion which his colleagues’ conduct has been closely 
I formed at the outset of this business. I and essentially connected with the object 
still think that his Majesty’s ministers have of delay; and I trust, that I shall be able 
actedinamanner as completely injurious to to shew to your lordships, that, so far 
the real interests of the country and as from its being true that parliament had 
directly subversive of the principles of the adopted these adjournments upon fall and 
constitution, as they couW possibly have ^torrect information of the ifisl state 
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]^lk afl&ir^, ^e a^jourim^te 
i|pde4 to only because^ parliament was 
deceived ^B to the extent or 
^isfence of thasa public inconveniencies 
j which hsd arisen^, or were likely to arise. 

I shall now, my I^ords^ proceed to the 
matter pf discqsi^en more immediately 
iipder your lordships’ consideration this 
4ay> and 1 may premise that 1 have to do 
the noble Sepre^ry of State the justice to 
say, tbftt by notning that has been ad¬ 
vanced by him during the course of the 
discussions whi^ have taken place, have 
1 been imposed upon. If I have been at 
all imposeu upon, it is by having put upon 
ipo the necessity of vindicating myself 
with respect to my own conduct so far as it 
bss been on tbis^ pccasion as connected 
with the proceeding of this House, al¬ 
luded to. The noble earl has distinctly 
admitted this night, that lyhat I conceiv- 
ad to be contrary to law, is even in his 
own opinion contrary to law. But I un¬ 
derstand the noble earl to say that what¬ 
ever doubts he had at first entertained on 
this subject, these doubts are now over¬ 
ruled by the great legal authorities to 
which he has adverted. So far I agree 
with the noble earl upon this point; but 
at the same time beg to assure him, that, 
whatever might be my opinion upon the 
points of law, (not being wholly unused to 
tbpm,} if 1 did not even conceive those 
authorities legal, I should certainly have 
complied tvith the advice given by them. 
Although 1 might have retained my own 
opinion, yet I should have considered 
myself bound to be guided by the opinions 
nf the Attorney and Solicitor General. It 
is completely agreed that that, which I 
conceived to be illegal, was confirmed as 
ijllegal by that very authority to which 1 
was to refer, and by which it was 1 
should be bound. The noble Secretary 
has relied much upon the general words of 
ibp ^ct of appropriation, and has founded 
his argument upon them. I do firmly 
beljeve that 1 shall prove to every lawyer 
that thc'practice of the Exchequer cannot 
be varied, in its proceedings by suiy forced 
restriction of the words of that act of 

f filament. , It is laid down by the 
^best authority, that it is necessary 
a( that should be done by a clear 
and distinct enactment—and that the 
ivprds pf the act were not introduced 
fer the purpose the noble earl contends 
fpj; is plain, becai^e they never have hi^ 
by sucti a cqusUuction varied the 
course of jpracUce of t^he Exchequ^c^’ 


These acts having sp^ paused, during this 
reign the practice or course of the Ex¬ 
chequer has remained unvaried, and no 
issue of money has been made but under 
the King’s authority. I conceive that the 
course is, that the sums for every purpose 
paid into the Exchequer, with the single 
exception of the revenue of the consoli- 
dated fund, are granted to the King* 
With respect to the consolidated fund they 
are employed for the payments specified 
to be made from,that fund; for it is never 
vested in the King, but remains at the dis- 
osition of parliament. It never comes to 
im except by a new Resolution in a sub¬ 
sequent session of parliament: voting the 
surplps in his Majesty, fi>r the public ser¬ 
vice. With that exception then,! say,all the 
monies granted, are granted to the King. 
Upon this subject three things are there¬ 
fore necessary to be observed; the one is 
an Act of Parliament, giving authority ipr 
the appropriation to certain services of 
the several sums of money; for which that 
money was granted respectively. Even 
if the money were granted generally, it 
would be necessary to state that it was to 
the King; and if for a special purpose, ati 
Act of Parliament would also be necessary 
to designate the service for which it was 
granted. The second thing to be observ¬ 
ed is, that the authority of the King in hjs 
capacity of King, and not individually his 
personal act, signifying his pleasure as to 
what is to be executed, is necessary; for 
except by the King’s own public act, the 
King’s money cannot be issued from his 
Exchequer. The third thing is the power 
and duties of the various officers, who after 
the King’s act is performed, are to give 
eflect in this respect to the King’s com^ 
majids. In that stage coroes the appro¬ 
priation act, which directs what the forms 
of the issues shall be, and contains provi¬ 
sions empowering the Treasury to act ac* 
cording to those forms; but not ^ as to 
supercede that indispensible requisite the 
Sovereign’s authority. 

I have thus explained this subject short¬ 
ly, to show how It happens, that the words 
of an Act of Parliament, which appears 
at first sight to give the power of issuing 
money, are nevertheless otherwise con- 
straed by the Exchequer, ^nd not only hy 
ka Exchequer, hyxi by the law dfficers of 
the Crown, sa as ^ give no power wbaS- 
ever except the sanction of the King^s 
name preceded the execution of it. Fcne 
my preai^t purpose to enter mto numo- 
rouadeliails woukl be unoecessary » M 1 
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take this oppcn’tunity of protesting again 
most solemnly before yoor lordships^ tbat^ 
whatever course minlslers may think ne¬ 
cessary to take upon this occasion as to 
this particular issue from the Exchequer, 
I am sure there is no man, who knows 
me, who can suppose that 1 should inter¬ 
pose a captious difficulty to any proceed¬ 
ing rendered necessary from the pressure 
of the moment. 1 assure your lordships, 
that no such conception has entered into 
my mind. If I could have reconciled the 
proceeding as compatible with those prin¬ 
ciples which 1 have long acknowledged in 
this House, before the necessity was known 
upon this point, 1 do assure the noble earl 
and the House, that no disposition es^isted 
in my mind to interpose any captious dif¬ 
ficulty. The reason, that 1 could not re¬ 
concile this procedure to my mind is, and 
in confirmation of it 1 have now the 
authority of the law officers of the crown 
declaring, that the act was illegal, and 
secondly, that the offied^ in which, 1 was* 
called upon to do that act, was not an office 
of the description which is held by the 
noble Secretary of State, when he describes 
himself and his colleagues. My real opi¬ 
nion is, that even in the view' taken by 
the noble earl, the King's officers courd 
not have taken upon them such acts of 
government as that under discussion. But 
they are at least political officers arid 
have a refliponsibility, upon which they 
are bound to act, ana by which they may 
be justified in doing those acts which in 
others would be utterly unjustifiable. 
Upon these grounds 1 do conceive, that, 
even, if this defect is this night to be sup¬ 
plied, or if it were before to have been 
supplied, ill any manner it will be, and 
would have been far more properly sup¬ 
plied, if not by the intervention of parlia¬ 
ment, by the act of some responsible of¬ 
ficer of government. If ther§ be any thing 
more clear and determinate than another 
in my office of Auditor of the Exchequer, 
it is this, that it is purely ministerial, and 
of such great and important trust, tliat 
upon the due discharge of its duties de¬ 
pends the security ^d'preservation of 
the public treasure, the just and cpnscien- 
ticMSs payment of the public money.— 
There is nothing, that 1 am bound to hold 
so sacred as *this principle, that I am by 
law and by duty ,to consider tfie usual 
course of the B^tchequer as it is estabfish- 
ed by some acts; and as it may have been 
varied or confirmed by others. State exi- 
Smifi or state necessity^ may be fit cosh 


siderations for tbose»'lVlio hold atate 
fices, but for those who hM such offices 
as 1 do, to tamper with an Act of Par« 
liament, would be quite mCcmsisteiit with 
our duty to our sovereign and fo (he pub¬ 
lic. " In the first place, the act inquired of 
me was illegal, and secondly,'if such apt. 
were to be done at all, it ought to hayp 
bcenTdone by those, virho could take Uffoift 
themselves the political responsibility, and 
not by those, who hold such official func¬ 
tions as 1 did. 

The noble Secretary has, I think, much 
confounded the principles laid down upon 
this subject, if ho imagines that it is con¬ 
venient and expedient, that in such a 
crisis as the present the two Houses of Par¬ 
liament should take upon themselves to 
perform all the functions of the executive 
government. No man has ever stated, 
that such a proceeding could be sanction* 
ed by the principles, or the practice of - 
our constitution. It is unfit for the two 
Houses of Parliament to take upon theUt- 
selves these functions; and in my opinion 
it is also illegal for any other persons to do 
I hold this to be the principle of our 
Imeeding, that we have nothing to do 
with passing any act under the Great SeaU 
and 1 wish to follow' this principle up in 
every case. You have, my Lords, no cona- 
mand over the Great Seal, for it is con9titu«« 
tionally an appendage of the executive go* 
vernment. It is not more clearly the peculiat 
privilege of that government to order a 
soldier to march or a ship to sail, than it is 
certain you cannot constitutionally order 
the Great Sealto be put to such a cominis* 
sion as that now under consideration. It 
would be above our reach. It is no act of 
the ministerial but of the executive govern* 
meqt And why is it, that you are about 
to do it ? Not because you mean to say 
that you are tp take upon you every act of, 
the executive government; but because 
the principle, upon which this proceeding' 
isfounded|y is the necessity, upon which, 
you act. It is that, which creates yoOr. 
power, and that necessity must of conse¬ 
quence be co-extensive with your proceed¬ 
ing. Isay, that if it appear to be neces¬ 
sary to issue this money or to do any other 
act of the executive government, namely, 
direoting the Great Seal to be put to a 
Commission, for my mind is incapable 
imagining a distinction. 1 cannot conceive 
upon what principle you can do one aiCtQf 
duty anv more than you can do another if 
rendered equally necessary and equally 
jlfgjpnt. Nothing can limit tliis princi^r 





' i4%;jbtrtl]ie fair application of the priiicU 
pM'Itself My view bf the effect of the 
cdilitmity that has befallen his Majesty 
was this, that we are in a situation, to use 
the words of Lord Camden, in which all 
the functions of the executive government 
are completely suspended: —that no 
act of that Government can be done, but 
under the authority of the two Houses of 
Parliament, acting as the representatives 
of the.estatesof the realm;—and that they 
are to exercise that power of authorizing 
acts of the executive gbvernment in as nar¬ 
row and limited a degree as it is possible for 
them toexercise those functions consistently 
with the safety of the country. The conclu- 
. stoD I draw from this is, that it is, above all, 
' the duty of the two Houses of Parliament to 
relieve the country from its present diffi¬ 
culties in as short a time as possible, during 
the crippled state of the executive govern- 
--ment. 1 mean to accede to the resolution 
now submitted to your lordships, because 
1 feel the inconvenience of delaying the is¬ 
suing of public money, when it can be put 
in the power of Parliament to order or di¬ 
rect the i:^sue which is not now in ^ 
power of the Crown. 1 feel the inconi^ 
nience that has been created, but 1 con¬ 
demn in the highest degree the conduct 
of those, by whom that necessity has been 
imposed upon you. 1 contend, that long 
before this, if not for the conduct of liis 
Majesty’s ministers, there might have been 
an executive government in the country, 
established in such a manner, that no o^ 
jection could have applied nor any diffi¬ 
culty be felt as to the issue of this money. 
.But I think you must agree to this resolu¬ 
tion, as far as the case of necessity war¬ 
rants. If the case goes bejyond the ne¬ 
cessity, then it is in my judgment liable 
to every objection, which any one can take 
against it upon any principle whatever. 
From the manner, in which the resolution 
is worded, 1 think, however, that it does 
proceed very far beyond the mere object 
of stating that necessity. Ail thatl shall 
say* farther upon this subject, is, that jf 1 
give my consent to this resolution, I do 
It upon the principle of the necessity, and 
do notacc^e to it in the smallest degree 
upon any other principle whatever. 

'f Lord MetUidakj after admitting that no 
4 Uame could be ima^ned to attach to the 
r noble baron (Grenville), stated, that he 
did not consider the whole executive func- 
^^lm as completely suspended. Many of 
were still carried on upon the autho* 
t/kyfff the .King’s political capaetty*^^ 


it was only necessary to supply the defect 
in those cases, which required the King's 
personal interference. This was one of 
those cases—but be suggested, that in' 
point of form, instead of giving effect to 
an illegal warrant, it would be belter to 
order the issue to be made through the 
medium of the privy seal, and be hoped 
that an amendment to attain that object 
would be moved. 

Lord Grenville said that the same ob¬ 
jection as to the form of the present reso¬ 
lution, had occurred to him—and that he 
would himself have moved the amendment 
suggested by the noble and learned h>rd, 
had he not been restrained by the predica- 
menfc= in which he stood, from urging any 
thing that could by any possibility be 
construed into a desire to interpose unne¬ 
cessary difficulties. 

The Lord Chancellor was as ready to do 
justice to the motives of the noble baron 
(Grenville), as his noble and learned friend 
could be. He admitted, that officers in 
such situations as that of Auditor of the 
Exchequer, were to be guided by different 
principles from those that under special 
circumstances must regulate the conduct 
of the great state officers. The question 
now was, whether they should agree to 
command the issue of this money, which 
had been declared to be necessary for the 
public service ? How that necessity had 
arisen was a distinct question, completely 
open to discussion on a future occasion, 
when the whole conduct of ministers should 
be brought under the review of their lord- 
ships. In answer to those, who might ask 
why he had not made use of the great seal, 
he bad to observe, that it did not appear 
to him bow he could have employed the 
great seal to draw money from the exche¬ 
quer, for such services as these. He had 
thought that the Privy Seal might have 
been used, a^d the person holding it, he 
believed, would not have refused—but the 
difficulty, of which their lordships were 
aware, had arisen, and this application for 
the interference of the two Houses had be¬ 
come absolutely necessary. 

. Earl Spencer prewired the proceeding 
by a privy seal to that of 'giving effect to 
a treasury warrant in] the manner pro¬ 
posed, because more similar in principle 
to a commission for opening the Parlia¬ 
ment, and more consistent with the usual 
forms of the exchequer. But he thought 
the wlmle course adopted by ministers 
completely wrong, and it was no slight 
proof of the most unconstitutional and Mo- 





gal nature of their proceedings, that they 
had been checked by eoch obtUcles as 
these. ' It bad been said that the noble 
earl who held the Privy Seal, would not 
have refused to employ it. tie himself 
had held the Privy Seal, and he referred to 
the oath of office taken by the Keeper, to 
see whether there was not some reason to 
have apprehended a difficulty in that 
point. ^ The words in the oath, to which 
he particularly requested the attention of 
their lordships, were these, " that the per¬ 
son holding the Privy Seal should not Use 
it without the King's special command." 
He would not take upon himself to deter* 
mine what construction others might put 
upon these words, but he thought no 
power on earth would have induced him 
to use the heal without the. King’s special 
and direct authority. There was no such 
clause in the oath taken by the Keeper of 
the Great Seal, but even in that oath there 
was one, which might have raised some 
doubt. After stating that the conduct of 
his noble friend (Grenville) had been per¬ 
fectly correct in every particular, he did 
justice.to the candour of the ministers, in 
admitting that the vote of this night would 
not in the least screen their conduct from 
future investigation; but he would have 
more applauded that candour, if the noble 
Secretary of State had for the present ab¬ 
stained from that detailed defence of the 
ministers into which he had entered. The 
two Houses had voted, that it was their 
right and duty to supply the defect of the 
royal authority; but they had not there¬ 
fore determined that they should take 
upon themselves to do an executive adl; 
and yet this they were now for the first 
time called upon to perform, though they 
had been repeatedly told by the ministers, 
that no serious inconvenience . could arise 
from the delay in supplying the defect in 
the royal power! They wjere now, by 
the criminal concealment practised by 
ministers, reduced to a most dangerous 
dilemma; and the only way to get out of 
the difficulty was to trace back their 
steps, and address the Prince of Wales to 
assume the exe(:utive**auQiQrity,, as their 
ancestors had mddressed the prince of 
Orange in 

The Earl ofi Westmoreland, called on as 
lie had been Isy the noble earl, could not 
be silent on €Ris ocoasion. He should not, 
however, go of er topics, which had alrea¬ 
dy been amply discussed, but should con¬ 
fine himself merely to the consideration of 
what might have appeared to be his duty 


as Keeper of the Privy Seal, confided to 
bis care. For one, he should be ready u> 
meet the charge of the noble lord, as to 
the conduct of ministers in the whole of 
this transaction; nay, he challenged in-^ 
quiry, being confident that it would ap- 
ear that the whole of their procc^inga 
ad been not only free from blanfe, but, 
what was far more> that they had been 
meritorious. He was free to declare,, that,' 
so far as he was concerned, the necessity 
of coming before parliament, or of having 
recourse to the issuing of a warrant by the 
Lords of the Treasury, could have been 
averted by the exercise of the Privy Seal, 
he, as being entrusted with the keeping 
of that seal, should have been willing to 
have taken the responsibility of affixing 
the seal upon himself. Ministers had a 
duty to perform; they must have per¬ 
formed that duly, or they must have let it 
alone; if they did perform it, they there:- 
by incurred a great responsibility; but the 
only question was, were they not bound to 
incur this responsibility for the good of 
the country, trusting to the country for an 
indemnity-—or would they not desert their 
duty, if they were to leave the country to 
its fate in a time of emergency ? He 
would have thought himself unworthy, of 
the trust reposed in him, could he have 
hesitated about encountering thi.s respon¬ 
sibility ; and it was only from the scruples 
of another person, whose province it was 
to prepare the instrument, that he had 
not, by taking the responsibility on him¬ 
self, prevented the necessity of the pre¬ 
sent application to parliament. As to thb 
oath alluded to by the noble earl, he 
could only say, that the doty of Privy* 
Seal was pointed out by an explanatory 
act of parliament, referring him to look at 
the signet, which, if regular, w*as all that 
was required, so that the duty of the Privy 
Seal seemed rather of a ministerial nature. 

Lord Holland wished that the noble 
earl, like the noble and learned lord late 
on the woolsack, had confined himself 
strictly to the question before the House, 
leaving the merits or demerits of ministers 
to be considered on some future occasion, 
lie, however, should follow the example 
of the noble and learned lord, and should 
leave the conduct of ministers to be judged 
of in its proper place. He could not hei|i» 
however, expressing his surprise at tha 
suggestion of another noble and learaed 
lord, that the House should issue its orders 
to the Keeper and other officers of the 
Wlvy Seal to act in this matter i:otitFary to 
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dftths of office; he ifho was so great 
^ ei^emy to tbe dispensing with oaths 
il^poI'oted to be taken by persons in other 
circumstances ! That noble and learned 
lord had also thought that his noble friend 
(earl Spencer) had seen a complacency in 
ibe noble and learned lord’s countenance, 
in consequence of a supposed concurrence 
in some of the statements of that noble and 
learned lord. Could the noble and learned 
lord, or cbnld the House, suppose that he 
{lord Holland) should feel complacency 
either ki hts face or in his heart, at finding | 
not a single argument or statement of his 
assented to ; but when every single part 
of bis statement of the other night was 
verified and proved—how much reason 
had he now to exhibit such complacency ? 

, For how completely in every part did the 
proceedings of this night \eriry his pre* 
dictions of a former night,Jf the plan then 
recommended by him was not adopted ? 
But he could not in his countenance ex¬ 
hibit such complacency, for be was inca¬ 
pable of feeling it in his heart He felt for 
the situation m which the country was 
placed, in consequence of the novel and 
^unconstitutional mode of proceeding which 
the two Houses had adopted. The di¬ 
lemma to which the House was now re¬ 
duced—the eraerg€nc 3 ^ in coiisc'.^uence of 
which they.vi'ei*e ndwcalled onto provide 
the means of authorising the issues of pub¬ 
lic money/or the naval and military ser¬ 
vices of the country—the necessity, which 
was now pleaded as an excuse for the two 
Houses of Parliament assuming to them¬ 
selves theex'ercise of the royal functions— 
be had warned the House that this neces¬ 
sity must sooner or later occur, and must 
assuredly overtake them before they had 
supplied the deficiency in the executive 
power, if the}' did not adopt the. course 
he had pointed out. That course his 
noble friend had now conjured them to 
Invert to. He most fervently concurred m 
that recommendation. By adhering to 
the plan they had first adopted, they 
could only run further into error; and 
necessity would be pleaded upon the back 
of necessity, till at length the assumption 
of the power of the King would become 
them a tiling of course—a matter of 
day’s practice. The wording of 
‘ the Resolution he conceived to be ex¬ 
tremely objectionable. The term com¬ 
mand^’ , was one which had never been 
even by the Long Parliament, till the 
¥ 0 ^ moment when they were about to^ 
the King entirely of bis sovere^ 


authority. By addressing' the Printe^df 
Wales to take on himself the manageidetft 
of the military and naval aSairs of the • 
couotty, and also to ^ofder the issues df 
the public money for the service of the 
state,even till their bill should pass, if the 
Houses of Parliament were resolved to 
proceed in that manner, all such difficul¬ 
ties as t)ie present would be guarded 
against, and he conjured tjie House to 
adopt this mode of proceeding. 

The Earl of X&ssfyn begged to draw the 
attention of their lordships only to one 
circumstance which had not yet been re¬ 
marked on, namely, that they were called 
on by the present Resolution to go infi¬ 
nitely beyond the object avowed by the 
noble Secretary; for, instead of the Reso¬ 
lution being confined to the sums in the 
Appropriation Act alone, it comprehend¬ 
ed the three millions granted by the vote 
oF credit also. Were their lordships, then, 
without even any alledged necessity, to 
put this sum at the dispasal of ministers, 
thereby superseding to that extent the 
authority of the sovereign, in the event of 
recovery, over a sum confided by parlia¬ 
ment to his royal discretion ? 

'1 he Earl of Liverpool explained, that 
the disposal of any part of this sum was, 
by the Resolution, confined to the set vices 
of the navy, army, and ordnance, to defi¬ 
ciencies arising in which services it was 
customary at this season of the year to 
apply any part of the vote of credit which 
remained undisposed of. 

I he Marquis of Lansdowne referred to 
the sentiment which had been so often 
stated in the course of these discussions, 
namely, that whatever was created by 
necessity, necessity must limit. Now, if 
this maxim were to be applied to the pre¬ 
sent case, it would not follow that because 
a certain sum of money might be immedi¬ 
ately necessary for military or naval ser¬ 
vices, that therefore ministers should have 
a general authority to call for what sums 
they pleased, even ouf of the vote of credit 
for that purpose. The vote of credit was 
generally supposed^o be given to provide 
for unforeseen events, and* not for the re¬ 
gular expenditure of the afrmy and navy. 

It was supposed, that this sum enabled his 
Majesty to give what subs^iea circum¬ 
stances might require to fo^ign states ; 
and the surplus, to be sMre, was to be car¬ 
ried to the general exphucestof the year. 
However irregular this application might 
be, yet rather than stop the issue of mo¬ 
ney actually necessary for the army dir 
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wrf, be waalj rote fi>r it; bat he did 
Miconpeive himMlf called u|»on to vote 
for i|iore than the tdital necessity re¬ 
quired. Without, howe«w, wishing to 
]^otract the discussion, he would move an 
lunendment (principally with the view of 
its being put upon the journals) which 
would bring the vote up to the necessity 
which had been stated to exist. His 
amendment was, ** that the Lords of the 
Treasury should be empowered to issue 
their warrants for the sum of one million, 
one half of which to be applied to the 
service of the army, and the other half to 
tiiat of the navy/* 

The Earl of LauderdaJt could not con¬ 
ceive that the authority for making the 
issues for the naval and military services 
should be limited to the period when the 
deficiency in the royal authority should 
be supplied, alone, but should "contem¬ 
plate the recovery of his Majesty also. 
He should therefore move an Amendment 
to that effect. 

Lord Holland said, he should also on 
the Report move an Amendment, that the 
word command’* in the Resolution be 
changed into the word " order,” it being 
his wish that this Amendment should ap¬ 
pear on the Journals. 

The Resolution was then put and agreed 
to. Oil bringing up the He;>orc, the 
Amendments of the marejuis of Lans- 
downe, and of lords Holland and Lauder- 
dale, were severally put and negatived 
without a division. The Report was agreed 
to without any Amendaient, and a Mes¬ 
sage was ordered to be sent to the Com¬ 
mons, requesting a Conference on the sub¬ 
ject of the said Resolmiou. 

[Protest agsinst the Resolution re- 
$PBCTfNG THE Issue of money for the 
Service of the Akmy and Navy.] The 
following Protest was entered on the 
Journals: • 


Dissentient' 

], Because the principle on whichthe 
Resolution is founded, would justify the 
assumption of all the executive powers of 
Che Cfowii by Jhe tww4foases of Parlia¬ 
ment, daring qny suspension of the per¬ 
sonal exercise of^the royal authority. 

** 2. B^saiaes. this unprecedented and 
uhconstiwtijnal measure might have been 
avoided wit^ut injury to the public ser¬ 
vice, by FemtingT (as was suggested tn 
djebate) to tOe m^e of proceeding sanc¬ 
tioned by our ancestors in 1688, namely, 
«a addiessto hii i 

TOL. XVIII. 


I ^yal highneM the prince 


of Walesi to talce npoa him the civil an# 
military administratimi of affairs, and the 
disposal of the public revenue, until the 
means of supplying the defect in foe ex¬ 
ercise of the royal anfoority riionld bia 
finally adjusted. 

Cambridge HoLtAXD 

York Lauderdale 

Kent Keith 

' Clarence Albbmahlb 

Sussex Erskine 

Gloucester Dundas 

Cholmondbley Darungton 
Spencer Dawnay 

Kosslyn Hastings 

PoNsoNBY Say and Sble.’* 

SeaFORTH 

His royal highness #ie duke of Cum¬ 
berland intended to have signed the Pro¬ 
tests, but came a minute or two too late. 

[Protest against the Restrictions 
UPON THE Regent.] The following Pro¬ 
test, was also entered upon the Journals, 
against the motion made yesterday, by 
the earl of Liverpool, to insert in the first 
Resolution respecting the Regency, the 
words, subject to such Restrictions and 
Limitations' as may be hereafter pro- 
vided.** 

^ Because we think ourselves called 
upon to protest in the most solemn manner 
against the principle of suspending, during 
bis Majesty’s indisposition, any of those 
lawful prerogatives of the crown which 
the constitution vests in the King, not for 
his personal benefit, but as a trust on be¬ 
half of the people,—and to declare, that 
in our opinion, if such prerogatives are ne¬ 
cessary, and advantageous to the people 
under the permanent government of a 
King, they are equally beneficial and more 
necessary under the temporary and pre¬ 
carious authority of a Regent, especially 
in a period of extensive warfare and graal 
national embarrassment. 

Clarence Erskine 

Lauderdale Rosslyn ' 

Holland bPENcsfu" 

Albemarle 


BOUSE OF LORDS* 
MmAi^tJmuaty 7 * 

[Minutes.] On the mdion of *foa 
earl of liverpool, a Message was sene |o 
foe Commons, desiriag a Conference in foe 
Painted Chamber, on foe subject matter 0f 
the Conference on Saturday* On foe re¬ 
turn of the two mmters in Chancery sent 
•gdfo the^Message) Mr. Coxi^rted that 
#3 F 
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Commons agi^ed to a Conferenpe. 
afterwards Mr. Quarme^the de- 
ffok^ usher of the Black Rod, announced 
lit the Bar that the Commons were waiting 
the Conference in the Painted Chamber, 
and the following Lords, appointed ma¬ 
nagers of 'the 'Ctmference, viz. the Lord 
President (earl Camden), the Lord Privy 
Seal (carl of Westmoreland), earl Graham 
(duke of Montrose) earl Bathurst, the 
earl of Liverpool, the bishop of Killala, 
lord Napier^ and lord Walsingbam, went 
forth. On their return soon afterwards^ 
earl Camden reported that they had com¬ 
municated to the Commons the agreement 
of the House to the Resolution relative to 
the Issue of Public Money, filling up the 
blank with the wofds/' the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal.’^ 


House OP COMMONS. 

Mmdr^f January 7. 

[Minutes.] A Message was received 
from the I^ords, requiring a Conference on 
the subject matter of the Conference on 
Saturday last. Mr. Long, Mr. S. Stanhope, 
&c. were appointed to manage the Con¬ 
ference. On their return, Mr. Long rc- 

g rted that the Lords had agreed to the 
soiotion communicated on Saturday 
relative to the Issue of Money from the 
Exchequer, filling up the blanks with the 
words Lords Spiritual and Temporal."^— 
A Petition was presented from the Town 
and Corporation of Nottingham, praying 
against Restrictionsonthe Pi ince Regent’s 
authority .—On the motion of the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Resolution as 
amended hy the Lords, relative to the 
creation of Peerages, leaving out the, 
words excepting for signal naval and 
military achievements,” was agreed to 
without any objection. 


[Addzess to the Peince of Wales.] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and 
observed, that as both Houses had at length 
concurred in the mode of proceeding that 
was deemed most expedient, the next step 
it would be necessary to adopt 
^^hld be the appointment of Committees 
the two Houses, to attend his Royal 
<Hiigbness the Prince of Wales, and ac- 
^oaioj^im with the Resolutions agreed to 

ani^^pr^lig their hope, that from his 
^ regard to tfaw loCerests of the country, he 
’^^ould undertake that important trust. He 
ibmi inoved, that a Committee be accord;* 


ingly appointed.—Ateo a similar motion 
was then made, respecting the Address to 
her Majesty.—Ordered that these Resolu¬ 
tions be communicated to the Lords at 
a Conference, and their concurrence de¬ 
sired. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Taesdey, Januaiy 8. 

[Addresses to the Prince of Wales, 
AND TO THE QuEEN.] Lord Clive and se¬ 
veral other members of the House of Com¬ 
mons, brought up a Message, stating, that 
the Commons had agreed to the Amend¬ 
ment, made by the Lords in the second 
Resolution relative to the Regency.—Also 
a Message, desiring a Conference on the 
subject matter of the last of the Confer¬ 
ences on Saturday, which, on the motion 
of the carl of I/.verpcol, was agreed to, 
and appointed to be helcl in the Painted 
Cha:iiber, and the Commons infornid! 
tlirrcorhy the Lord Chancellor. 

Tiie following Lords were appointed 
Managers of the Conference, namely — 
The Lord Prcsider.t (carl Camden), the 
Ix»rd Privy Seal (carl of Westmoreland), 
duke of Montrose, earl Harcourt, the earl 
Liverpool, the bishop of Killala, marquis 
Wellesley, lord Napieivancl lord Walsing- 
ham, who went forth. 

On their return earl Camden reported 
the communication of two Resolutions 
from the Commons, the one for attending 
the Prince of Wales, to communicate to 
his Royal Highness the Resolutions of the 
Commons, and to request his Royal High¬ 
ness to take upon him the duties of the 
Regency during the King’s illness, sub¬ 
ject to the Restrictions and Limitations to 
be enacted byau Act of Parliament, and 
the other for attending the Queen, praying 
her Majesty to take upon her the care and 
custody of*the King’s person, with such 
part of the Household (as mentioned in 
the Resolution) to be regulated by an Act 
of Parliament. 

On the motion of the earl of Liverpool, 
the Resolutions were agreed to, filling up 
the blanks with 'tho^^worib ** The I^rds 
Spiritual and Temporal;” fnd a Message 
was sent to the Commons^ desiring a Con* 
ference in the Painted Chamber, on the 
subject matter of the last^oileniice. 

The two Masters in (%anc^, sent with 
the Message, having wturiyd, Mr. Cox 
reported that the Comnions agreed to the 
Conference. The same Lords were ap¬ 
pointed managers^ wb^ went forth. On 
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their, return carl Camden reported the 
communication of the agreement of the 
I^rda to the Resolutions of the Commons. 

On the motion of the earl of Liverpool, 
the Lord President and the Lord Privy 
Seal were appointed to attend the Prince 
of Wales,'ill conformity with the terms of 
the Resolution, and the earl Hnreourt and 
earl Morton to attend the Aueen with the 
Address, and a Message wa^ sent to the 
Cunnnons informing them thereof. 

[Proxies.] The Lord Chancellor stated 
the nature of the four motions which he 
gave notice he should move on Friday, 
relative to the subject of Proxies. The 
substance of them was, to declare the 
right of Peers to vote by Proxy upon all 
questions, except where precluded by a 
Standing Order, or by a decision of the 
House, taken before such question should 
be put.—That upon any motion being 
made previous to any question being put, 
that Proxies should not be called, it should 
be competent for any Lord to move the 
previous question upon such motion, and 
that upon taking the decision upon such 
previous question, it should be competent 
to call Proxies, and that upon any qucs> 
tion being put (there being no standing 
order or previous decision against calling 
Proxie.'i), the tellers upon Proxies being 
called, must take them. His lordship 
also moved. That the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee relative to Proxies, be taken into 
( oiisideraiion on Friday, w^hich was or¬ 
dered, and likewise the circular letter, 
written by the Lord Chancellor, on the 
first of November, desiring the attendance 
of the Lords on the 13th, but it appeared 
the letter was on the Journals.—Their 
lordships then adjourned till 10 o’clock on 
Thursday. 


HOUSE OF COMMOflS. 

Tuesde^, January 8. 

[Addresses to the Prince of Wales, 
AND TO THE QuEEN.] Lord Clive went up 
to the House of Lords, to acquaint them, 
that the Comnons*K^ agreed to their 
Amendment iir the second Resolution, and 
to request a t!.onrerence with their lord> 
ships. ^ lis^eturn, he reported that 
their lor^h w l^d agreed to hold the 
Conference^ mm&liately in the Painted 
Chamber. j 

On the motioi/of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the following members were 
appointed a Can^nittee to manage the 
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Conference, and went forth for. that 
pose, viz. Loi^ Clives the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary Rydhr, the ► 
Lord Advocate of,Scotland, Mr* Brode¬ 
rick, Mr. Paget, Mr. lAishingion, Mr. 
W. Pole, Gen, Wemyss, and lord Dysalt. 
On their return, lord Clive reported,, that 
they had communicated to their lordships 
the tw'o Resolutions agreed lo by the 
House of Commons last night, respecting 
the Addresses to liis Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and to her Majesty 
Queen j and had requested the concur¬ 
rence of their lordships thereto. 

A Message was received from the Lords, 
desiring a present Conference in the 
Painted Chamber, on the subject matter 
of the last Conference. It was ordered, 
that the Conference should be agreed to, 
and the messengers were called in and 
acquainted theaewith.^ The members of 
the last Cuinmittee were appointed to ma¬ 
nage the present Conference, and went 
forth accordingly. 

On their return lord Clive reported that 
their lordships had agreed to the two Re¬ 
solutions which had that evening been 
presented to them, by filling up the blanks 
with the wyards Lords Spiriftual and 
.Temporal, and,— 

A Message from tlie Lords soon after 
announced, that their lordships had or* 
dered the Lord President and the l.ord 
Privy Seal to attend his Royal Highness 
the IVince of Wales with the several Re¬ 
solutions agreed to by the Lords and 
Commons, for the purpose of supplying 
the defect of the personal exeicise of the 
royal authority during his Majesty’s illness, 
on the part of their lordships, and desired 
that that House would appoint a propor¬ 
tionate number of their, members to go. 
with them. Also, that they had ordered 
carl Harcourt and earl Morton to attend 
her Majesty with the Resolution ar.d,Ad¬ 
dress agreed to by the Lords and Com¬ 
mons, respecting the carq of his Majesty’s 
royal person, and the direction of such 
part of his Majesty’s household a.s might 
be requisite for the comfort of his Majesty, 
and for the luaintenauce of the royal.dig¬ 
nity y and desired that that H juse would 
appoint a proportionate number of thw 
members le go with them. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the four following msmiers 
were ordered to go with the two noble 
lords to wait on his Royal Highuess the 
^Prince of Wales^ visi. The Chancellor of 
*the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary Ryder,. 

* *i 
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Dundas, ind tlM Bfaater of Aa 

The faurfolbwing members were 
Offered to go witb the other two noble 
lofxbt to wait on her Majesty, viz. lord 
John Thynne/lord Palmerstone, lord 
CJive», and oolooel Desbrow. 

Adjourned to Thursday. 

ROUSE OF LORDS. 

Janumy 10. 

[MiNirrts.] Their lordships assembled 
at tea o’clock this morning, in pursuance 
of the adjournment of I'uesday, and soon 
afterwards the Lord Chancellor took his 
seat- on tlie wooiciack. In the absence of 
the Deputy Uwiier of the Black Rod the 
Serjeant at Arms announced at the Bar a 
Me8s.age from the House of Commons. It 
was ordered that the Messengers be called 
in. Lt«rd Lovaine, and several members 
of the House of Commons, brought up a 
Message, acquainting their Lordships that 
the Commons had appointed tlie Chan- 
celler of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Ryder, Mr. Robert Dundas, and the 
Master of the Rolls, to go with the Lords 
meniioned in a former Message, to wait 
upon his Royal Highness the Prince of 
\vales, with the Resolutions and Address 
of both Houses, for supplying the defect 
in the personal exercise of the Royal 
authority ; and also that they had ap¬ 
pointed lord J. Thynne, lord viscount Pal¬ 
merston, lord Clive, and colonel Desbrow, 
to go with the Lords, to wait upon her 
Majesty with the Resolution and Address 
of both Houses, relative to the direction 
of such part of his Majesty^s household 
as may be requisite for the comfort of his 
Majesty, and the maintenance of his roval 
dignity. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tkursdfy, January 10. 

[Minutes.! At ten o’clock the Speaker 
took the chair. On the motion of the 
Chancel'orof the Exchequer, the Resolu¬ 
tions of Tuesday last were entered as read. 
And a Message was sent to the Lords, by 
lord Lovaine, apprising their lurdstnps of 
thosa Resolutions. Adjourned. The 
. Houig^ipet again at the usual hour. 


|New VTbit for Gloucester.] Mr. 

rd mored, that the Speaker do issue 
Iwrit for a member to serve in |>arlia* 

_ for the couHty of Gloucester, in the __^ „_ __ _ 

i9wmfl|f viscop&tDursley,nowearlBerMey.y^ cireaiiksiaaces, haj apprehesdad ih 


The ifiM0h»rinqulfedlf fliehon.ii»^^ 
iittendea the usual woeds *' now summoMMl 
up to the other House of Parltameni^’ t# 
be added to his motion. 

Mr. Howard thought a writ of sum* 
mons from the Lords net necessary to jas« 
tify his motion, as the instant an indtvi-* 
dual became a peer of the realm, bis seat 
in the House or Commons became vacated 
of course. That a summons was not ne¬ 
cessary, he conceived to be evident, from 
the circumstance of such writs never be¬ 
ing issued on account of Scots peers* The 
motion, he thought might be opposed, if 
injurious to the individual whose place il 
proposed to supply, or if it were attended 
WMth public inconvenience. If it could 
in any way be prejudicial to the interests 
of lo^ Dur^tey, he would not make such 
a motion, and far from its being iueenve- 
nient to the public, he felt it to be directly 
the contrary. If the writ were not graBted* 
the county of Gloucester might go unre* 
presented (at the pleasure of an indivi¬ 
dual), for months, or till the end of the 
present parliament. 

The Speaker said the reasons which 
had influenced him in oflering the sug¬ 
gestion he had thrown out, arose from the 
circumstance of its being the constant 
practice to add the words be had meniion¬ 
ed to every such motion. In proof of this 
he cited a variety of instances, and direct¬ 
ed the clerk to read certain passages from 
the Journals relative to the issuing of a 
writ for Stamford in the room of general 
Barclay now earl Lindsav. 

The Chaneeltor qf the kxchtquer saw no 
grounds lor departing from what had been 
their u.«!ual course. It appeared from their 
Journals, that a something had been uni¬ 
formly desired beyoml the mere statement 
of the death of the peer to whose rank 
a member was to succeed. If there were 
any reasons for supposing there was any 
backwardness in tne party to issue out a 
writ of summons, it might be proper for 
the House to inquire into the subject, but 
even then they would pause if a doubt 
could exist. This.j qi ihe s>rOTcnt iiistanve, 
they knew was not the ef»A end if here- 
afier it should be decided rl^t the earl¬ 
dom of Berkley did not mg to ford 
Dursley, in that case the fiboi y Gfoii- 
cester would be robbed ^ its trepment*- 
ttve. T^ parliament woolcrbe opened 
in a few ilays, and the qu^tion omthl 
then be sec at rest tne tribunal iwoat 
competent to judge of itf^ merits. UMeb 
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VtaniM b« wroiper to tmil tbH tfittiiiim t>f 
tbe otlier Home. He eoiieluded by mot* 
ii^ the protkios questioBi 

Mr. WkUbreud saidi the question 
whether the coooty of Gloucester aboold 
hare a representative in pariiatnent^or go 
unrepresented for a length of time ? The 
name of lord Dorsley, wheit the House 
was called over, had ^en Very properly 
passed by’, which was an acknowledgment 
of his being no longer a member; and in 
no case could lord Dursley be at premmt 
the representative of Gloucester, sitting 
there eis the eldest son of lord Berkley. 
If he were not such, he Was disqnalifiM 
from sitting there ; and if he were, he 
could no longer be a member of that 
House, being now earl Berkley* It was 
highly inexpedient that Oloacester, in the 
present state of things, should remain un¬ 
represented. They always held it to be 
their tirst duty to nil up tiie vacancies in 
their own body, and on those grounds he 
should support the motion. 

Mr. C W. Wynn was of opinion, that if 
a new member should be elected, if it 
were proved that lord Dursley’s seat was 
not vacant, such election must be void, 
and it would be for the House to deprive 
him of his seat. It might be necessary 
for them to enter into a discussion of the 
merits of the case if there was any thing 
like a combination to prevent the issuing 
(»f a new tvrit. But what was the case at 
present ? It had been thought inexpedient 
last year to enter into the question of lord 
l>ursley*s claims, and it was certainly not 
less so now. No delay whatever appeared 
to have taken place. If they went into 
the subject, a Committee of Privileges 
must be appointed to ascertain whether or 
not he had the right. Under the present 
circumstances bts place ought not to be 
declared vacant. He thought the motion 
premature, and should therefore vote for 
the previous question. 

Mr. Ab&rcToinby thought rf there was a 
doubt OR the decisfoii of the House, k 
ought to be in favour of the people of 
Gloucester. ought to be 

considered as itMecfed them, and not as 
it afUrcted lonMbtrsley, He hoped they 
would consider Wbat would be the effhet 
of their deet«|t>h/Vml thought they would 
Mt do their mityiLthey did not agree to 
thd iesuhig oflft v&9 writ. 

Mr. ifuiTiW'lsupnswted the m<ynon, first 
onthe ground^aM peerage rendered alt 
ihdtoidaal hyeapame of sitting ih dmt 
UMBO) seoendly, M the gtouM 


Durtley in$ m eiMiddNd a Peer, 
till It had been Vetoed tiwi the contrary: 
wastite fact; and tfaihUy^ on tbaeof hii 
having been already tecogitiaed M Vha 
eldaVt son of the Earl of Berkleys' 

Mr. Lang spoke in favour at the previone 
qiiesiiofi. The course pointed oat by the 
Speaker# had not only been invnnhbl^ 
pursued, but that practice had been re^ 
cognised by an Act of Parliament passed 
in 1784. 

Sir S. Rwni^ contended that in no in* 
stance could lord Buraley be regarded ae 
the representative of the County of Glou¬ 
cester. It was a mere question as to form ; 
and though forms ougnt to be properly 
attended to, he thought Gloocester ought 
not to be deprived of its share in the re* 
presentation, for form’s sake. 

The House then divided, when the ttodi* 


bers were— • 

For the previous question. .. 24' 

Against it.. io 

The original motion was of course car* 
ried, and the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Ftiday, Januuty 11. 

The Duke of Norfolk presented a Peti¬ 
tion from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council of the City of London, 
praying for an unrestricted Rogeitcy in 
the person of the Prince of Wales, which 
was read and ordered to lie on the table. 

[The Prince of Wales’s Answer to 
THE Address of both Houses.] Earl 
Camden reported, that the Deputation 
appoifjied by bosh Houses had waited upon 
his Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and that his Royal Highness had been 
pleased to return the fbHowing Answer: 

*' My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

** I receive thecommunication which the 
two Houses have directed you to make to 
me, of their joint Resolutions, on the sub¬ 
ject of providing for • the exercise of thw 
^ Royal Authority, during his Majeaty^s 

* illness,' with tikose sentiments of regard 
which I must ever etitertSEtn for the unirted 
desires of the two Houses. 

" With Che Same Mniments I retefvR 
the ex{#e88ed * hopes of the Lords and^ 

* CommoRs, that from my regard for the 

* hitorest of his Majesty and the hatiour,' I 
'Should be ready toOndertake the WeiglNly 
' and imjpsrtunt trust proposed to be. hi* 
^l^ted inibe,* under the Restrictaond hnd 
Limitations stated in those R eatf dtiow# 
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«v^C^sciou9 that emjr feeling of 
litnM woaJd have prompted me, from dim* 
affection to toy betoved F^er and So« 
fertign, m have shewn all the reverential 
delicac]^ towards him inculcated in thos^ 
Resolaiions, 1 cannot refrain from expreas- 
iag my regret* that 1 should not have 
been allowed the, opportunity of manifest-. 
ing to his afflicted and loyal subjects that 
such would have been my conduct. 

- Deeply impressed* however* with the 
neceaaityof tranquillizing the public mind, 
mid determined to submit to every personal 
aaerifice consistent with the regard 1 owe 
loathe aecurity of my Father’s Crown* and 
the equal regard I owe to the welfare- of 
his people* 1 do not hesitate to accept the 
office and situation proposed to me* re¬ 
stricted as they are* still retaining every 
opinion expressed by me upon a former 
and similar distressing occasion. 

*• In undertaking the trust proposed to 
me* I am well aware of the.difficulties of 
the situation in which 1 shall be placed; 
but I shall rely with confidence upon the 
Constitutional advice of an enlightened 
Parliament* and the zealous support of a 
generous and loyal people. 1 ’will use 
ail the means left to me to* merit both. 

u jyiy Lords and Gentlemen ; 

^ ** You will communicate this my answer 
to the two Houses* accompanied by my 
most fervent wishei and prayers* that the 
Divine Will may extricate us and the na¬ 
tion from the grievous embarrassments 
of our present condition* bv the speedy 
restoration of his Majesty’s health/’ 

[The Queen’s Answer to tub Addeess 
OF BOTH Houses.] The Earl of Hai'court 
reported that the deputation appointed by 
both Houses bad presented the Address 
to the Queen, and that her Majesty had 
been pleased to return the following An¬ 
swer; 

** My liords and Gentlemen* 

That sense of duty and gratitude to 
the King* and of obligation to this country* 
which induced me in the year 1789 rea¬ 
dily to promise my most earnest attention 
to the anxioos and momentous trust at that 
^Use intended to be reposed in me by par- 
^ Mament* is strengthened* if possible* by 
me uninlerroptM enjoyment of those 
blessings which I have continued to ex- 
jwrience under the protection of his Ma¬ 
jesty since that period: and I should be 
wanting to all my duties if 1 hesiuted to 
ecc^ the sacr^ Crust wbicb is now of- 
ferea tomt. ** 
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** The assistance in point of coifficil andT 
advice* which the wisdom of Parliament 
proposes to provide for me* will make me 
undertake the charge with greater hopes 
that I may be able satisfactorily to fulfil 
the important duties which it must impose 
upon me. 

•* Of the nature and importance of that 
charge* I cannot but be duly sensible* in¬ 
volving, as it docs, every thing which is 
valuable to-myself, as well as the highest 
interests of a people endeared to me by so 
many ties and considerations ; but by no¬ 
thing so strongly as by their steady* loyal* 
affectionate attachment to the best of 
* Kings.” 

The Resolutions* togsfiher with the above 
Answers* were, on the motion of the earl 
of Liverpool* ordered to be printed. 

[State of the Nation—Commission 
FOR Opening the Parliament.] The 
order of the day having been read* the 
House resolved itself into a Committee 
on the State of the Nation. 

The Earl of Liverpool, on moving the 
Resolution for putting the Great Seal to a 
Commission for opening the Parliament* 
thought it unnecessary to take up their 
lordships’ time by making any observations 
upon a subject which li^d already been 
so fully discussed. The Resolution he 
was about to move* was similar to that of 
the 21st of January* 1789. He thought 
it only necessary to give some explanation 
as to one point. In 1789* the names of 
his royal highness the duke of York* und¬ 
one of his Majesty’s brothers* were, in¬ 
serted in the form of the Commission* set 
out in the Resolution* but those illustrious 
persons having risen* and desired that 
their names might be omitted* they were 
struck out. This was a proceeding which 
it was desirable to avoid* and therefore he 
had previously consulted upon the present 
occasion with the illustrious dukes* now 
members of the House* who being desir¬ 
ous that their names should not appear in 
the Commission* they had not been in¬ 
serted in the Beaohilioj^.^»^rhe Resolution* 
therefore* was proKwd iqhbe form of that 
which war pasaecl in l70jBMd not* as it 
was then moved. His Iff^fkip concluded 
by moving* ** That it jx expedient that 
Letters Patent should iMe uiffier the Great 
Seal of the United kingdom p Great Brb* 
tain and Ireland* in mannermnd form fol¬ 
lowing (reciting the usual ftwm of a Com¬ 
mission for opening piyrliament* omitting 
the Bisites of the royal[dakes* adding. 
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to the wordfl. By the King biouelf/’ by 
the advice of the Lords Sp,iritual and Teni- 

§ orah and Commons of the United King- 
om of Great Britain and Ireland/'} 

Earl Gm rose and said :— 

My Lords, in rising to offer myself to 
your attention, it is not my intention to 
enter at lengh into a discussion of the ques¬ 
tion before the House, in the present ad¬ 
vanced state of that important business with 
which it is connected.' For however 
strongly I may feci the danger and the im¬ 
propriety of the measures already adopted, 
1 am too well apprised of the necessity ol 
coming to a prompt determination, to be 
willing to interpose any cause of additional 
delay. My absei|ce during the debates 
which hare taken place already, in which 
so many of my noble friends on this side of 
the House opposed the principle of the 
proceeding proposed by ministers, with a 
depth of learning, and a splendour of elo¬ 
quence equally deserving of admiration, 
makes it now incumbent on me to declare, 
that in their sentiments I fully and entirely 
concur. Now that the period js arrived 
when this House is called upon to join in 
affixing, by its own authority, the Great 
Seal to a Commission, for the purpose of 
procuring the sanction of the royal name, 
it is impossible for me to neglect this op¬ 
portunity of entering my formal protest 
against that proceeding. A proceeding* 
my Lords, which, in ray estimation, formed 
upon all the inferences that 1 can draw 
from the analogies of the constitution, the 
spirit of oor laws, and the practice of our 
ancestors, is at once unprecedented and 
unjustifiable. It goes, in my opinion, under 
the foi'm of law, to violate all law ; pro¬ 
fessing to preserve the constitution, it 
counteracts its most essential principles; 
and, pretending a scrupulous regard to the 
monarchy, it tends to subvert the founda- 
tioA on which it stands. Tl^e arguments 
so ably and perspicuously urged by my 
noble friends against this novel and alarm¬ 
ing doctrine, have created a limit to this 
declaration of the sense 1 entertain, which 
1 find it uonec^Hi^y to exceed. I shall 
therelbve confiiA mpelfTo this simple re¬ 
cord of the opinm I held, that, if in accom¬ 
plishing the olN^t>f supplying the present 
unhappy defec^n the executive govern¬ 
ment this House cAfsents to pot the King’s 
Great&altcKa cWmissioii for opening 
Parliament uqder the usual forms, it will 
make a palpaUe aikd wanton inroad upon 
the integrity of (he coostitution. Even 
acGorduig to the principles of those who 


advocate this measure „a moi;e desirable 
course might suggested. The 

same end might have been long since ob¬ 
tained, the identtcai act which we are now 
circuitously endeavouring to perforip, 
might have been, ere now, accomplished 
in a manner infinitely less objectionabt^ 
and upon the principle’ recommended by 
the noble liOrdsopposite themselves. Since 
they BO violently objected to the plan of 
addfessing the Prince of Wales to assume 
the Regency, surely it would have .been 
less exceptionable mode than the present 
to have issued a Commission under the 
Great Seal for thp purpose of nominating 
and appointing his Royal Highness Re* 
gent. Then, my Lords, we might have 
met at once a true, legitimate, and consti* 
tutional Parliament, and the third branch 
of the Legislature might have busen pre¬ 
served entire. The sanction of the royal 
assent might then have been obtained 
without a second gross violation of tbo 
constitution, and we should have had to 
lament but one transgression of its bar-, 
riers. Having risen, as I before stated, 
merely to express my disapprobation of 
the course adopted on this melancholy, 
occasion, by the ioint Resolutions of the 
two Houses, I shall conclude with stating 
my conviction that it is justified by no 
constitutional precedent, and that it fur¬ 
nishes an example of the most perilous im¬ 
port on future emergencies. We sen 
among its consequences that persons have 
placed themselves in the seat of majesty, 
and exercised all the functions of govern¬ 
ment, practically superceding tiie regal 
author!^ by the flagrant usurpation. 

The Home then divided. 


Contents ... ...51 

Non-Contents .. 


^ — 

Majority . 

The Resolution w'as then ordered to be 
communicated to the House of Commons, 
and the House adjourned to Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

FrH%, Jamtory 11. 

[Minut£$.J The Sheriffs presented % 
Petition from the Lord Mayor, Aldermeiv 
and Commons of the City of London, 
againstthe measure of a restricted Regency, 
which was read, and ordered to lie on the 
tofole.—^The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
,informed' the House, that pursuant to its 
ordei;, the Committee had'waited upon his 
feyal highness the Prince of Wales, with 
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an raqoettite ihatht woaMtidta 

npan him the offioaoffBeient, acc^rAi^ 
ta the ttesoJutienfoT both nouies efParlii* 
ment; la which bis Royal Higbaest had 
bssn pleased to reliirn the following Ati» 
ewer. [See the Prooeedingi of the Lords.] 
««*-Lora Ciiee stated* that tlie Committee 
appointed to wait upon the Queen and pre* 
sent the Address* had done so, and that her 
M^esty had been pleased to return the 
following Answer. [See the Proceedings 
of the Lords.] 

[ST4Ta OF THE Nation—Commission 
FOB Ofening the Paelument.] The 
CkmuxUor rf ihe Exch€quer, after the order 
of the day fur going into a Committee on 
the State of the Nation bad been read, 
expressed his wish to be guided hy the 
course which the gentlemen on the other 
intended to pursue, whetlier to pro¬ 
pose that the House should meet U)*morrow, 
or whether they should adjourn till Monday. 
The next business would be, to agree with 
the other House in appointing a Conunis- 
aien to open the Parliament. If a Reso¬ 
lution to that effect ^ould this night be 
adopted by the other House, they might 
meet to-morrow. But if gentlemen on 
tito other side meant to debate the ques- 
afooal any length, they were all aware 
how inconyenient it would be to have a 
long discussion to-morrow; and in that 
case he would propose to adjourn till 
Monday. 

. Mr* fVhkbrtttd, WB no other gentleman 
had risen, stated for himself, that he did 
net intend to go into the subject at length. 
After the dtscossions which had already 
taken place, he should, as far as depended 
on him, think it sufficient to protest against 
the me^asure, and declare his dissent by 
ivM votk Being on bis legs, he wished, to 
ask, whether, in the Bill which he suppo- 
I^L^uid be brought into tbe House, in 
J|||uriy part of next week, the right 
VIPleBt, meant to make any prorision 
for conducting the goFcrnoient in case of 
the recurrence of a similar csdamity, that 
the country might not be again placed in 
such a situation as that in which we had 
been for some lime past ? Tbe right hon. 
gent svoold probably recollect, that be 
(Mr. W.) had given notice of introducing 
a measpire of this nature, whether his Ma« 
leisoreredor not. 

r. Mm snggested, that k would be 
Mally improper to introduce soeh a 
measure in the present mutilated state of 
Pwitaiaenu Wliat might be tbe inte^ 
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tion dM Chmetllof of tli* BsctN!j]»er« 
he knew not* bnihehed no doubt m In the 
,impropriety of iatrodocing any sucK pTON 
vision at present. 

Mr. WhUhmd said, that bli hon. md 
learned friend had misondetstood hipi. 
He had merely asked what asight be the 
intention of tbe Chancellor or* tbe Ex* 
chequer, without say ing dial he would cpn. 
cur with him, if he had proposed to intro* 
duce such a provision in bis Bill. But H 
was proper that the House should be folly 
aware of all that the right hon. gent, 
meant to bring forward in his expedient. 

Mr. Sheridan said, in answer to the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, that he could net answer for tha 
intentions of other members, but ha 
thought it likely that some would wish to 
enter iheir protest acainst the measure. 
For hiv part, he should feel himself bound 
in consistency to repeat the opinions ^ 
bad formerly maintained, upon what ap¬ 
peared to him the greatest and boldest in¬ 
road upon the constitution which it was 
possible to have been attempted. At tbe 
same time he could not say, that the de¬ 
bate would ^be oi such impoi tance as to 
call for an adjournment to Monday. 

The Chancellor the Exchequer observed, 
that as the right hon. gent, had signibed 
his Intention of making a stand against a 
measure which he described as vitally and 
fundamentally wrong, there was no know¬ 
ing to how long r time the debate might be 
protracted. He would therefore propose, 
that the order for going into a Committee 
on the State of the Nation should be post¬ 
poned to Monday next. Before he sat 
down, he would answer the question of 
the hon. gent, opposite. It was never in 
his contemplation to introduce into the 
Bill which was to be brought in, for the 
purpose of meeting a particular necessity, 
any provision of a more extended natoro 
than the case itself demanded. He agreed 
with the hon. and learned gent, that there 
woald be an impropriety in bringitig for¬ 
ward such a question at a time when par¬ 
liament was not coHip^Utia <^11 its parts. 
When it was whoi^ Mm jkitire, it would 
then be competent to inafei.BUch provision 
as was deemed expedierf^^lbut, until that 
was the case, he should forbear from oflbr- 
ing any proposition noftorictly witliin tbe 
necessity upon wbicb tney mre acting. 

Mr. SkerkUm expressed hb surprise that 
the right hon. gent. sfoMildtpostpone the 
CiMnmittee to Monday, upon the ground 
e€ Ilia ftatomeMi whan hiittotemeat boat 
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• 4ii:ec^lf the'^c^f^jr. «Ti|y;. H,«'-ti,ad said 
tooiigb it was probable 
^^oy,meinbcrs wouW enter^tbeir protest, 
yeft no debate would take place which 
could joBtify an adjoiirnment to Monday, 
the right,hpn. gent, had said there was 
ho knowing what debate might ensue, but 
be (Mr. S.) would take upon him to say, 
(hat if it was protracted to any length it 
inust be by the answers of the right hon, 
gentlemen opposite, not by, the protest of 
those upon bis side. Upon the whole, there 
appeared no pretence of such a postpone¬ 
ment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt him¬ 
self not only justified in his motion, but was 
convinced, that he would have acted with 
prccipitunc}' if he adopted any other course. 
The right hon. gent, had represented the 
intended measure as fundamentally wrong, 
of course, lie could not prescribe the num¬ 
ber of those who should succeed him, 
nor appreciate ihe force which his own 
argnnienis might produce upon the judg¬ 
ment of the Jloube. 

The question w'as then put and carried 
without a division. Adjourned to Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, January 1 'f. 
(Minutes.] On the motion cf the earl 
of Liverpool, a Message was sent to the 
Uonimons desiring a Conference presently 
in the Painted Chamber, on the subject 
hiattcr of the last <Conference. The two 
Masters in Chancery (Mr. Steele and Mr. 
Thomson] sent with the Message, having 
returned, Mr. Steele reported tliat the 
Commons agreed to a Conference. Mr. 
Quarme, the Deputy Usher of the Black 
Rod, shortly afterwards announced at the 
Bar, that the Commons were ready for the 
Conference in the Painted Chamber.—The 
following Lords were appointed Managers 
of ihe'Conference, namely, ibe Lord Privy 
Seal (earl of Westmorland), the earl of 
Mount Edgecombe, the earl of Liverpool, 
the earl of Glandore, the bishop of Kil- 
lala, lord Napier, and lord Walsingham, 
who went forthw^Dn their return soon af¬ 
terwards, the £rl^f * Westmorland re¬ 
ported that dw had communicated to 
the CommonsC^Resolution paased by the 
Lords on Friday, and had desired their 
concurrence. 1 1 

H^USG OF COMMONS. 

M%day.t January 14>. 
[Minutes.] Mr. Alderman Combe pre- 
voL. xvifr. 


senled the Petition of . ^he Livery of Lon¬ 
don, praying that the ^Prince of Wales 
may be appointed Regent, without Re¬ 
strictions or Limitations. The Petition was 
ordered to be laid on the tsbie.—A Mes¬ 
sage was brought from the Lords, desiring 
a Conference with this House. The ma¬ 
nagers of the last Conference were ap¬ 
pointed to manage the present one.—On 
their return, lord Clive read at the bar 
Resolution of the House of Lords, entered 
intoon Friday for opening the Parliament, 
which Resolution the Lords desired ibis 
House to concur with.—The Resolution 
was brought up, and referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on the State of the Nation. 

(State of the Nation—Resolution 
respecting Letters Patent for open¬ 
ing THE Parliament.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved the order of the 
day for the Hottse to go into a Comiiiittee 
on the Stale of the Nation. The House 
having gone into the Committee, and the 
Resolution of the House of Lords brought 
up by lord Clive, having been referred 
to the said Committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, and 
adverting to the Resolution which the 
chairman was about to read, suggested to 
the Committee, that there would be no 
necessity for reading the whole of it, as it 
had been read at the bar, and was merely 
a recitation of the Letters Patent for open¬ 
ing the Parliament. The right lion, gen¬ 
tleman then observed, that he should not 
deem it necessary to preface the motion 
which he was about to make wdth many 
observations, as during the whole course 
of the proc eedings, taken on this occasion, 
the Committee must be aware it would 
ultimately lead to the one he wdVld now 
propose. No doubt every gentleman was 
of opinion, that after the concurrence 
which had taken place between the two 
Houses, and after the communications 
made to bis Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales and her Majesty of the Resolutions '' 
of the two Houses, that aResolution would 
be proposed similar to the one just read at 
the bar. The course of proceeding adapt¬ 
ed in 1789, was exactly in point with 
that now under consideration ; and no 
part of the precedent was more complete^ 
ly established at that time than this : tbai 
under a commission similar in point 
form, the parliament was opened, 
tinbed to sit, even aRer the happy period 
of his Majesty's recovery, and transacted 
tnisiftess without any reference to succeed- 





me'iMHiAiIs-sions. 'Hie trusted therefore, 
ilm in making the motion^ the Conunittee 
vhuld jtee the policy of acceding to it. He 
IbouM simply, move, “ That the Com¬ 
mittee do agree with the Resolution 
brought up from the Lords, ordering the 
iisuing of Letters Patent for a Commission 
to open the Parliament.^^ 

On the question beim: put, 

Mr. ^mVfon expressed his astonishment, 
that on the last day the House met the 
Hght hon. gen\. should wish for delay# on 
account of the length to which the debate 
might be carried, when this day he seem¬ 
ed only anxious to cut it short. The 
right hon. gent, might have made the pro¬ 
position on Saturday, if he intended that 
tt should pass mbsilenlio on his part. The 
course, however, which he had now taken, 
appeared to him not a little extraordinary, 
for he did expect, as reference was made 
to the precedent of 17 88, and as many 
gentlemen now in parliament had not the 
honour of seats in the House at that time, 
that he w'ould have condescended to de¬ 
tail the mode of proceeding so as to have 
given those gentlemen an idea of it. 
With respect to this part of the precedent 
of 17SB, he could not agree with the right 
hon. gent, for he thought the Houses of 
Parliament stood now in a very different 
situation. At that time the majority in 
both Houses was so great as to render op- 

J iosition useless; besides, a right hon. 
iriend of his had withdrawn from illness, 
and there were other causes operating 
which did not authorise gentlemen to 
make the stand which they now found 
Chemselvcs compelled to make. There 
^as one circumstance which had occurretl 
yithin the last fourteen days, in another 
place, which bore him out in his as¬ 
sertion. Did gentlemen recollect how 
very near the two Houses were differing in 
opinion upon the subject of the Restric¬ 
tions to be imposed on the Regent; and 
if a difference of opinion had actually 
taken place, would it not have extinguished 
all "the functions of the government ? This 
was deserving of serious consideration; 
ihr it had occurred, be could not see 
> right hon. gent, could have pro- 
remedy for the evil. He defied 
ITra to have produced any thing upon 
^'earth in the shape of a government ac- 
' cording to the constitution of the coutnry. 
It was impossible that the two Houses 
could legislate unless there existed some 
^ shere a power to dissolve the parliament, 
a there ^as no such power in exbtoiiee 


on the occa^on to which he had alluded. 
If, then, ibis disagreement* was so near 
taking place, might he not fairly presume 
that ill future stages of the bill for settling 
the Regency, such an occurrence might 
again take place ? If so, then it was the 
duty of the House to provide a mode of 
proceeding, likely to extricate them from 
the irksome situation in which they might 
possibly be placed. It was not to be de« 
nied that the House had usurped and exer¬ 
cised the functions of royalty, and it was 
desirable that they should hasten to that 
point in which they must resign their 
usurped power. It was true that ministers 
had compelled that usurpation ; and bet¬ 
ter it was that it should be in the hands of 
one of the branches of the legislature than 
in their hands, because it was more con¬ 
stitutional. He would not differ with the 
right hun. gent, as to the expediency of 
that usurpation. But to what did the de¬ 
ficiency in the execution lead ? It was 
true that lord Grenville, in refusing to 
obey the order of the Treasury, had done 
no more than what was right. The defi¬ 
ciency gave an opportunity to ministers to 
exercise the royal functions when they 
committed that monstrous and iinconstiiu- 
tional act of seizing upon the King’s Ex¬ 
chequer, and issuing the monies therein 
deposited. This was the danger to be 
apprehended in tolerating such a princi¬ 
ple ; because ministers might take upon 
themselves the whole of the Executive 
government, and completely subvert the 
third estate of the realm, by totally eX- 
tingui.shihg the kingly power. With this 
view of the case, it became the House to 
see which was the best mode of proceed¬ 
ing : whether by the circuitous mode now 
proposed by the right hon. gent, or by an 
Address to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, to open the parliament. In 
suggesting t}iis Amendment, (which he 
did not. however, intend to ma^e) he did 
not mean to propose, that his Royal 
Highness should open the parliament as 
I Regent, but as Heir Apparent, until the 
I wisdom of pariiameiU^j^ould otherwise 
provide; con8e^eift^7||that he should 
not hold the power lon|^ than until the 
bill for that purpose sT^uld pass. The 
right hon. gent, it seemed, took it for 
granted, that lord £^n would put the 
Great Seal to the commiwion, and he, 
(Mr. S ) did not mean to dispute the fact. 
But was the right hon. ^m. sure that 
the noble and learned Urd would notixfuse 
(from motives of conscience be wmdd 
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•oppose) to poC tbe seal to a legislative act 
after the parliament was opei^ud ? Was 
the right hoii. gent, aware, that the noble 
and learned lord might demur ? Did he 
know that an act passed under such cir^ 
cumstances was In the teeth of the law, 
High Treason against the Constitution ! 
It had been decided, in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, and in Charles the hecond^s 
time, that the two Houses cannot legis¬ 
late without the third estate. Did the 
right hon. gent, suppose that my lord 
Thurlow could have put the Great 
Seal to the Bill ? lie much doubted 
whether that great man would have 
complied. The learned law officers of the 
Crown o}»p<jsite had not condescended to 
illuminate the House lately upon the sub* 
ject with any of their vast stores of rhe¬ 
toric and legal learning. What was their 
opinion of the subject? Besides, there 
were other circumstances which might 
arise: ttie Lord Chancellor might die (such 
a cirrunistance had occurred in the reign 
of Henry VJ.); what could the right hou. 
gent, do upon such an occasion ? would 
he forcibly enter the house of the defunct, 
and saute upon the Great Seal? There 
were, indeed, many cases which he 
might suppose to arise, so as to render the 
dilticuities great. It was well known thaf. 
Mr. Larpent had from conscientious mo¬ 
tives refused to accede to the is.sue of the 
Privy Seal in a certain case, because it 
was against his conscience, viz. against 
the solemn obligatioi^ of his oath. Did 
the right hon. gpiit. moan to say, that the 
Lord Chancellor, because he was keeper of 
the King’s conscience, was not to have a 
conscience of his own? Indeed, when 
he recollected the many difBculties that 
might intervene before the final adjust¬ 
ment of the executive government, he 
could not do other than suggest to the 
right hon. gent, the necessity of providing 
for the worst. Gentlemen must recollect, 
how nearly the nation was sufif'oring lately 
in consequence of the overthrow^ not of 
the cabinet, but of the noble and learbed 
lord, and of t}iejnght hon. gent, in their 
carriage oti Hounslbw Heath. To be sure, 
though the Ipslipf the ri^ht bon. gent, and 
his noble and^iearned iriend would have 
been seveirely felt, still what would the 
Houses have done,for the Great Seal? (A 
laugh). It was impossible to cast one’s 
(•yes over the Daily Journals, and not be 
siAiGted aome such melancholy ti¬ 
dings like the one just described. It was 
^bntihe other day that the noble end learn¬ 


ed lord (so said the^i^iers) was passing 
in the street, ruminating and thinking 
upon the dreadful abyss into which he 
was about to be plunged (by the^ recur¬ 
rence of a calamity w'hich the nation had 
encountered years before), by doing 
some such another job as his noble prede¬ 
cessor had done, when he was nearly run 
ovpt* by a coal-waggon. Whether the 
noble and learned lord was pushed down 
by a phantom of his own creating or not, 
be couid not determine; but the eifect of 
his ruminations might have been detri¬ 
mental, if Providence had not interfered, 
to the interests of his country.—He only 
alluded to these possible cases to shew 
in what a situation the country was 
placed, if the plan of the right bon. gent, 
was the only right and constitutional mode 
of proceeding which was left to the two 
Houses to adogt. He submitted these ob¬ 
servations to the right hon. gent., in hopes 
that he might still adopt that mode of pro¬ 
ceeding which he had suggested. It was 
not his intention to divide the House upon 
the subject, and therefore he should not 
put the Amendment to which he had al¬ 
luded into words. He only submitted 
the right hon. gent., that it was not too 
late still to get into the right road. 

The Chancellor of ike Exchequer, in reply 
to the observations of the right hon. gent., 
was nr)t prepared to admit, that the course 
he had adopted this day was extraordi¬ 
nary, in not opening the proposition more 
in detail. He appealed to the Committee, 
whether the ground upon which he pos^ 
poned the proposition, was not to give an 
opportunity to that right hon. gent, apd 
his colleagues, to make what he was plead¬ 
ed to denominate f* a stand” against the 
proposition. That was the reason of the 
postponement; as it was understood by 
gentlemen on the opposite side, that the 
length to whh'h the discussion on their 
part would run, might make it inconve¬ 
nient to meet on Saturday. With this 
view, then, he must also be allpwed to 
express his astonishment, that rtg^t 
hon. gent, in making this aland” and in 
suggesting the propriety of another course 
of proceeding, should have concludj^d hia 
speech, and sat down without making any 
Amendment, If the right hon. gent, had 
condescended to inform the House oa 
Friday, that the course he had now taken 
was the in which be meant to make 
his stand tor^ the constitution,” then be 
should not have put off the business—^ 
'klSlgh) thinking, from the specimen whii^h 
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thdxright hon. gent, had just given, that 
die’necessity fot dalay had not been made 
nf>parent. The right hon. gent, had how¬ 
ever, made use of arguments which he 
begged the Committee would attend to. 
Those arguments;uttcred with much force 
and violence, the right hon. gent, had 
stated, were used for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting union of sentiment in both Houses: 
blit what, in'point of fact, was the clfect? 
Why, to induce the Committee to disagree 
with the House of Lords—(Hear, hear,); 
for that was the practical eflect of the right 
hon, gentleman's speech. The right hon. 
gent, had tak^n great pains to state the 
possible inconveniences which might arise 
to tile country in consequence of a differ¬ 
ence bett^een the two Flouses; and at the 
moment when the two Houses were agreed, 
he then suggested a course of proceeding 
which must indubitably produce that dif¬ 
ference. The CoYumittee, then, without 
any proposition from the right hon. gent, 
were to be fascinated by his arguments 
into a difference with the other House. In 
the name of common sense, he must enter 
his protest against such arguments. " Let 
us/’ said the right hon. gentlemen oppo¬ 
site, ** differ from the House of Lords as 
soon as convenient, and ihat will be sure 
to produce harmony!” But what was the 
course of the right hon. geut.’s speech ? 
why, he, in proceeding, feigned to feel 
how weak and shallow his arguments 
were, and in conclusion, instead of sup- 
poiting manfully the constitution, refused, 
as he had piomised on the Friday preced¬ 
ing, to “ make his stand.”—(A laugh.) 
That this wa.s the fair interpretation of 
the right hon. gent/s arguments could nqt 
be denied.—But then, said the right hon. 
gent, opposite, the House is in a differ¬ 
ent situation to what it stood fourteen days 
ago, and therefore you had better adopt 
my suggestion,* which, however, 1 will not 
follow up myself.” Why, the very adop¬ 
tion of the suggestion would tend to pro¬ 
duce what the right lion. gent, seemed 
anxious to avoid; namely* difference of 
opinion and delay! If any of the difficul¬ 
ties which seemed so much to alarm the 
hon. gent, were to arise, and the 
^jimnee of Wales was called upon to use 
the Great Sea), how could he get at it by 
^ddress, earlier than by the present mode 
proposed t Perhaps the right hon. gent, 
would inform him, as he had the means of 
communication with his royal highness; 
W the real question was, whether it would 
be more respectful to thf Pfince of Waldit, 


to invest his royal highness with the 
powers of government, by Bill, or hy Ad¬ 
dress? For his part, he did apprehend the 
more respectful way' would be by Bill, es¬ 
pecially as the Princes of the Blood ha^ 
from motives of delicacy, desired their 
names not to be included in the Commis¬ 
sion for opening the Parliament. Would 
the Committee think it more decorous that 
the act should be done by his royal high'- 
ness alone ? With respecuo what the right 
hon. gent, had said about the reluctance 
of my lord Thurlow to put the Great Seal 
to an act of the two Houses, it was not, in 
his opinion, necessary to inquire what that 
noble and learned lord would have done 
in 1788; but he believed that it was not 
likely that the then Lord Chancellor would 
have let the proceedings have gone so 
far as to make it necessary, if he had the 
doubts, to refuse the Great Seal to an act, 
which, under circumstances like the pre¬ 
sent, the two Houses of Parliament had 
judged expedient should be passed into 
law. The noble and learned lord, he 
could not believe, would have so conduct¬ 
ed himself; it might have happened that 
if the health of his Majesty‘should be so 
far recovered as to induce hopes of a re¬ 
storation to the functions of government 
in a moderate time, then he might think 
it necessary to come to parliament and 
state his opinion and his reason for de¬ 
murring to put the Great Seal. But for 
the right hon. gent, to suppose that any 
noble and learned lord holding that high 
official situation, would refuse, was sup¬ 
posing too much. Greatly as he respect¬ 
ed the abilities of that great character, 
he would not even suppose such a case: 
he would not believe it either of that noble 
lord or of his noble friend the present 
Chancellor. The right hon. geijt. could 
not seriously mean to suppose that his 
noble friend .would intend to defeat or de¬ 
fraud the constitution. As to the other 
fanciful cases of death put by the right 
hon. gent., he did not feel himself justified 
in anticipating more difficulties than the 
Houses really cMerieupfi^; but if such a 
serious calamity shomid i^ccur, he should 
have no difficulty in pifinosing the re- 
medy. Without stating ftat remedy now, 
it would be enough for him to say, « that 
sufficient for the day the evil thereof.” 
(Hear! hear!) The Resolution now pro¬ 
posed to be adopted, he trusted was such 
as the Committee would not hesitate to 
sanction. 

Mr. Sheridan, in explanation, denied 
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that he erer* intended to divide the House. 
He had on Friday distinctly slated, that 
he should make his stand, by which he 
meant that he would enter his protest 
against the measure. With respect to the 
force and violence which the right hon. 
gentleman imputed to him, that force and 
violence was, in fact, produced by the 
right hon. gentleman himself; for he 
would appeal to the Conunhtee, whether 
his speech was not a merdlktiilk and wa¬ 
ter speech compared with that which the 
right hon. gentleman had let forth and 
exhausted without any provocation. Be¬ 
fore he proceeded further, he must pause 
to notice an observation of the right hon. 
gentleman’s, implying that he, (Mr. S.) 
was understood to have the means of ac¬ 
cess and communication with his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales, accom¬ 
panied with an insinuation, that his opi¬ 
nions declared in that House were in some 
measure to be received as having had his 
Royal Highness’s sanction. With respect 
to access or communication, the right hon. 
gentleman, perhaps, forgot that he had the 
honour of being a servant of his Royal 
Highnesses, a higher honour he never 
wdshed to aspire to—and that he was also 
one of his council, and that when he be¬ 
came so, he had taken precisely the same 
oath as he had taken when he became a 
privy counsellor to his Majesty. This he 
applied only to the presumed access and 
communication, which he hoped would 
justify both, independently of the pro¬ 
tecting friendship with w'hich his Royal 
Highness had condescended to honour him 
for so many years, and which formed the 
first pride of his life. But, with respect 
to the insinuations that what fell from 
him in that House, was entitled in an}' re¬ 
spect to be considered as the sentiments 
of his Royal Highness, he felt himself 
bound most seriously and.solemnly to 
deny any such construction. He was con¬ 
fident that his Royal Highness had too 
just and constituttonal notions to dictate 
opinions to any member of that House : 
and he should i^eel himself guilty of the 
utmost arrogance, il^he allowed it for one 
moment to be thought that he had the 
presumption to^permit it to be considered 
that any thing he uttered in his place in 
that House, was meant to be regarded as 
conveying the sentiments of the illustri¬ 
ous person alluded to. He spoke his sen¬ 
timents in the House of Commons as a free 
and individual member of it, and he trusted 
upon as independent a principle as any 


other member belM^ng^to it The right 
hon. gentleman had a^rgaed as if he had 
committed a gross inconsistency, in first 
deprecating attd expressing, a desire to 
guard against the possibility of coming to 
an open difference with the House of Lords, 
and in consequence of this apprehension 
advising a rejection of a Resolution which 
had passed that House, lie begged leave 
to remind the right hon. gentleman that 
he had endeavoured chiefly to impress upon 
the House, that having come to certain Re¬ 
solutions, and adopted certain Restrictions 
on the power W'hich they were about to 
confer, it had now to determine upon the 
best mode of rendering those measures 
most complete and effectual. The learn¬ 
ed and right hon. gentleman had told 
them, that if they pursued the plan which 
he recommended, the same objection 
would apply, as^thc Great Seal would even 
then be affixed by authority emanating 
from the two Houses. Surely, how^ever, 
the right hon. gentleman had forgotten the 
history of the country, and the numerous 
instances in which, without the use of the 
Great Seal, acts of soyereignty had been 
performed. It had been admitted that an 
equal validity might be made to attach to 
a similar exercise of power by his Royal 
Highness. King William was addressed 
by the Convention, who after offering him 
the Declaration of Rights, were dissolved, 
and a legitimate parliament immediately 
called. He should feel much regret if it 
could for a moment be believed that in 
any thing he had said that night, he had 
reflected on the noble and learned lord 
who held the Great Seal. So far from 
having any such intention, he felt the 
highest respect for the professional and 
private character of that noble person, 
whom he believed to be ns competent to 
his high office as any of his predecessors 
who had ever sat in the other House. 
With respect to the right hon. gentleman's 
incredulity of what he had said of lord 
Thurlow, it was to be remembered that he 
referred only to the act of parliament, 
not to the commission for opening parlia¬ 
ment. He had reason to persist in his 
persuasion of the scruples and difficulties 
which that noble and learned lord would 
have been sensible of on the occasion of 
affixing the Great Seal, in order to give 
the royal sanctibn to a legislative act. 
The right hon. gentleman had endea¬ 
voured to put the question ip a new light, 
by asking, if it would be a proceeding re- 
sfiectful to the Prince ofWales,topro^os<: 
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that he should d« that whleh his royal 
brothers had unaaiaioosty declined to do, 
in withdrawing elioir Oaiues from the cc^- 
missrofls ? He was ready to acknowledge 
the mgenuity of the right hon. gentleman, 
bat could ftol help feeling surprised that 
lie should have studiously eeaded answer¬ 
ing the legal objections which he had 
thrown out for his consideration. He had 
quite forgotten to say a word on the sub- 
ject.of those statutes which made it even 
treasonable to assert an exclusive right of 
legislating on the part of the two Houses. 
He was not particularly disposed to hold 
cheap the Law of the right hon. gentleman, 
and was ready to say, that in his late allu- 
eien to Reubel, when designating the pre¬ 
vent Ministry as a Directory, he had not 
meant any thing offensive to his feeliiiffs. 
He was among those wtio entertained a 
high respect for the amiable qualities and 
l^rivate virtues of that right hon. gentle¬ 
man, and could easily conceive how pos¬ 
sible it was for him to forget bis law in the 
multitude of his political avocations, and 
in the pressure of those great exigencies, 
which he was bound to provide tor in ma¬ 
naging the state in all its departments— 
not omitting the Exchequer—(A laugh.) 
'He seemed to have sanguinely expected 
that lord Grenville, upon his assurance of 
indeninity, would have complied with his 
order, but lord Grenville, on wisely ap¬ 
plying to the Attorney and Solicitor Ge¬ 
neral, discovered that the indemnity was 
worth nothing, and that the right hon. 
gentleman was not infallible, at least as a 
1^1 authority. A parliament, he recol¬ 
lected, had once existed which excluded 
lawyers from sitting in h, who in revenge 
|Mii^ it the Parliamenlum indoctum.'" 
If this appellation was justly applied, it 
was impossible to deny that the present 
parliainent might be fairly entitled Par- 
liamentum super doctam.^^ (A laugh), 
bdeed, the only question was, whether 
the House, or at least the coontry, had not 
too much of a good thing, in having a Ca¬ 
binet composed priticipmly of lawyers. 

The Bemlmion was agreed to, and the 
ifeuse being resumed, the dieport was 
Hbetved, and a Conference ordered with 
mo liords on the subject. 

IHio <Jhamilar qf ihc Exchequtr then ob- 
aerred, that as the Conference might be ; 
obtained, early, to-morrow, he saw no ob¬ 
stacle to open the commission on the same 
rday ; and on Wednesday the Bill might 
ibo biooght hi and read a first ttiae. If, 
itiowower, ,ha should *wperiiBoe any dit- 


cuky in accomplishing this, be riiould 
have no objection to read the Bill twice 
on Thursday, and to expedite its progress 
with all practicable dispatch. He begged 
also to remark, that as it might be inia^ 
gined that the Call of the House would 
not be imperative after opening the Com¬ 
mission, he should move to-morrow that 
tile Call be enforced on Thursday next. 

Sir T. suggested, that the com- 

mencemont the qijarter>session on 
Wednesday next, might render it impos¬ 
sible for many members to attend on 
Thursday. 

The Uhtmoelhr qf ihe Exchequer said, 
that he should regret the absence of any 
member on such an occasion, but he did 
not see that it furnished any sudicient 
ground for retarding the pruoeedings of 
the House.—-Adjourned. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, January 15. 

[Minutes.] Lord Clive and several 
other members of the House of Commons 
brought up a Me.ssage, desiring a Confe¬ 
rence on the subject matter of the last 
Conference.—On the mf>tion of the eari of 
Liverpool the Conference was agieed to, 
and appointed to take place forthwith in 
the Painted Chamber, and the messengers 
from the Commons being again called in, 
were informed thereof by the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor.—After some time Mr. Quarme, the 
Deputy Usher of the Black Rod, announced 
at the bar that the Commons were ready 
for the Conference in the Painted Cham¬ 
ber.—The Lords appointed to manage the 
Conference, namely, the Lord Pre^^uJeut 
(earl Camden), the Lord Privy Seal (earl 
of Westmoreland), the earl of Mount l^g- 
cumbe, lord viscount Cathcart, the bishop 
of KiLlala, lord Napier, and lord Kenyon, 
went forth.. On their return soon after¬ 
wards, earl Camden rejported the commu¬ 
nication on the part of the Commons, of 
their agreement to the Resolution passed 
by the Lords on Friday last, fur opening 
the ParliaBKOt, wkh^ ai^ Amendment, to 
which they desired itie concurrence of the 
Lords.—On tlie motion fif the earl of Li¬ 
verpool, who stated thap the Amendment 
was nu^y the correction of a clerical 
crroc, the Amendment was agreed to, and 
a Message was sent to the Commons to 
info m them of the concurrence of the 
Lords; 
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ON Opening the PakuaMbnt.I The Lord 
Chaacellor rci^ and Mid: " My Lords; 
Porasmuch as for certain reasons his Ma¬ 
jesty cannot be present here* a Commis¬ 
sion has been issued^ under the Oreat Seal^ 
for opening the Session of Parliament. Is 
it your Lordships pleasbre to adjourn to 
robe?”—The House adjourned to robe, 
and soon afterwards the Lord Chancellor 
^aiu entered, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord President, the Lord Privy Seal, 
the Duke of Montrose, and the Earl of 
Liverpool took their seats in their robes as 
Commissioners in the name of his Majesty. 
—The Lord Chancellor, in the name of 
the Lords Commissioners, directed Mr. 
Quarme, the Deputy Usher of the Black 
Rod, to inform the Commons that the 
Commissioners desired their attendance in 
the House of Lords. Soon afterwards the 
Speaker and a great number of members 
of the House of Commons came to the 
bar. Upon which. 

The Lord Chancellor said, My Lords 
and Gentlemen ; Forasmuch as for certain 
causscs his Majesty cannot conveniently 
be present here in his Royal person, a 
Commission has been issued, under tha 
Great Seal, authorizing the Lords in the 
said Commission named, to declare the 
causes of your meeting, and to do in all 
respects in his Majesty's name, which 
Commission you will now hear read.” 

The Commission was then read by the 
clerk at the table. After which. 

The* Lord Chancellor said, " My Lords 
and Gentlemen ; Acting by virtue of the 
authority given to us in his Majesty’s 
Commission which has been now read, 
amongst other things, to open and declare 
the causes of your meeting, we have only, 
in the present discharge of our duty, to. 
call your attention to the afflicting cir¬ 
cumstance of his Majesty’s Indisposition, 
and to the necessity of making due and 
suitable provision for the care of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s sacred person, the maintenance of 
his royal dignity, and the exercise of his 
royal authority,, in ^such^ manner, and to 
such exten>t, as the exigency of the case 
appears to require.” 

The Commonfs withdrew from the bar. 
The Lord Chancellor having resumed his 
seat on the woolsack, the carl of Liverpool, 
according to ancient usage, at the opening 
of every session, moved the first reading 
of a Bill for the better regulation of Select 
Vestries, which was read a first time.— 
On the motion of the earl of Liverpool, 


lord WalsingbatA reappointed CHmf- 
man of the Committees for the session; 
and the usual orders at the commence¬ 
ment of every session were directed to be 
issued.—The Lord Chancellor gare notice 
of his motion relatiye to Proxies for to* 
morrow se’nnight, and moved that the 
Lords be summoned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tbesdqy, January IS. 

[Resolution respecting Letters Pa¬ 
tent FOR OPENING THE PARLIAMENT.] 
Tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer called the 
attention of the House to a clerical error 
in the Resolution adopted last night, au¬ 
thorizing the Great Seal to be put to a 
commission for opening the Parliament. 
This error existed in the Resolution as it 
came from thew Lords, and rendered the 
sentence in which it took place perfect 
nonsense. Before, therefore, the Lords 
were apprised of the concurrence of the 
Commons in the Resolution, it was desira¬ 
ble that the absurdity should be corrected. 
The sentence to which he alluded ran 
thus,—That it is expedient and neces¬ 
sary that Letters Patent should issue under 
the Great beal of the United kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, called Great 
Britain.” Now, whether it was intended 
to call the Great Seal, Great Britain, or 
to call the United Kingdoms Great Bri* 
tain, the error was equally manifest, and 
he should move to leave out the super* 
fluotts words. In the first place, howeyer^ 
it would be necessary to discharge the 
order for apprising the House of Lords of 
the concurrence of the Commons in the 
Resolution; and he would thereupon 
move, that the said order be discharged. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he did not rise to 
oppose the motion. At the same time he 
confessed, that be could see no ipiprb- 

S riety in allowing the language of the 
lesoliition to bear as near a resemblance 
as possible to the general character of* the 
whole proceeding. 

The order was then discharged; the 
superfluous words " called Great Britain,^* 
were omitted, the Resolution as amended 
was agreed to, and lord Clive was sentili^ 
the House of Lords to request a Conference 
on the subject. 

[Execution of a Convict.] .JJr. 
Sheridan observed, that as the House 
was unemployed in the absence of the 
ifbble lord, he would avail himself of the 
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•pportunity to mentioii a circumstancei 
the occurrence of which had made a deep 
impression on his* mind. This circuni- 
itance was, that a convict had been al¬ 
lowed to suffer death during a period 
when all access was closed to the fountain 
of mercy. He had himself written a letter 
upon the subject on Sunday, to the right 
hon. Secretary of State opposite; and he 
returned him his thanks for the ready and 
polite attention which he had received, 
although their opinions were dissimilar. 
He would not give nny formal notice on 
this subject. He would turn it over in Ins 
mind, and consult his friends upon it, and 
possibly might, at some future period, 
bring it under the consideration of Par¬ 
liament. 

The Chuncdlorof the Exchcqu<rr expressed 
his unwillingness that a false imfn'cs.sion 
should be allowed to remain for a single 
moment upon the pubiic^mind, with re¬ 
spect to the proceeding ail verted to l>y 
the right hon. gent., and therefore al¬ 
though the forms of the House precluded 
any thing like discussion or argument, he 
might perhaps be admitted to state, that 
what had taken place was in strict execu¬ 
tion of the letter of an act of parliament. 
On occasions, such as that alluded to, the 
judges had full power to respite a convict 
if it appeared to them that such a respite 
ought to be granted; and although the 
ultimate fountain of mercy might be 
closed, yet all the intermediate channels 
were open. In this case, however, there 
had not been any application, either judi¬ 
cial or otherwise, with a reference to the 
statement of circumstances favourable to 
the unhappy convict who had subjected 
himself to the sentence of the law\ He 
repeated his anxiety that no false impres¬ 
sions should go forth on the subject; but 
that it should be clearly understood that 
what had been done was done in strict con¬ 
formity to the provisions of an act of 
parliament, which declared that the pu¬ 
nishment of murder should take place 
within a certain period after conviction. 

Mr. Sheridan declared, that he would 
be the last man in the world to throw out 


instni^ions in a case on which be should, 
Ilfchaps, after all, not think it advisable to 
adopt any parliamentary proceeding. He 
was fully aware that the act required the ex¬ 
ecution of the sentence in a certain time. 
He was aware also that the judges had it in 
their own breast to respite if they thought 

S oper. Nor did his observations proceed 
any consideration of the merits ^f 
U 


the case. He put them wholly out of the 
question. Instead of imagining that there 
could be any doubt whether the crime 
was murder or manslaughter, he would 
suppose that it was the most foul and atro> 
cious murder that could possibly be com¬ 
mitted. The question was, whether under 
the present circumstances the sentence 
ought to have been carried into execution? 
Was not the right hon. gent, aware that 
the right hon. Secretary of State near him 
had very properly granted two reprieves 
to a person under &entrnce of death in 
Scotland ? And why not in this recent in¬ 
stance ? The crime of murder had been 
more than once pardoned in the present 
reign. M‘Cluiike, who was convicted of 
a nuirflcT at the Middicsex election, was 
pardon, cl !)y his Maje'^ly ; and Kcimndy, 
who was convicted <»f murdering a watch¬ 
man on Westininistcr-hridgc, aliliough not 
recommended to mercy by the Judge, yet 
obtained access by otlicr means to the 
fountain of mercy, and was pardoned. Hu 
consiilered it as the .stronge.st instance ol 
the lame and crippled state of the mo¬ 
narchy, that the fountain of mercy should 
be stopped, and that a Secretary of State 
should think himself obliged to assume 
the first of all the royal prerogatives. The 
gentlemen opposite had declared, that in 
ca-.es of great necessity, they would not 
hesitate to take on themselves the rc.spou- 
sibility of exercising the functions of the 
executive government. He imputed no 
blame to theni for this declaration. It 
was necessary that the army and navy 
should be paid. But here W'as an assump¬ 
tion of the royal prerogative not called 
for by the necessity of the case. Where 
would have been the evil of reprieving 
this unhappy man for a fortnight, when a 
legitimate authority would have existed 
to pronounce on his fate ? The country was 
placed in a deplorable situation, wdien a 
subject thus imagined that he was justified 
in unnecessarily assuming the first pre¬ 
rogative of the crown. 

Mr. Secretary Rj/der, after what had 
been said by the right hon. gent, could 
not refrain Kom makinga few observations. 
The right hon. gent, had accused him of 
acting differently with respect to the per- 
son under sentence of death in Scotland, 
and the unhappy man who was yesterday 
executed; that in the latter instance ha 
had suffered the law to take its course, 
and that in the former he had taken on 
himself the responsibility of extending 
the interval between the sentence and the 
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piinishinent. But the two cases were per¬ 
fectly tlifierent. In the case of the man 
eoudemned to death in S^gotland, after 
consulting those wl)o were concerned in 
the"prosecution, he had thought it incum> 
bent upon him not to assugne the prero¬ 
gative of pardoning, but to susperid the 
execution of tlie law. As to the other 
case he had taken all possible pains (with¬ 
out any application from thcuiilKipjiy indi¬ 
vidual) to ascertain wheilier there were 
any possible grounds to admit of the ex- 
ten.sion of mercy. He had been inform¬ 
ed by the Recorder, thnt he and the learn¬ 
ed judges who assi.'.tcd him on the bench, 
had not the slightest doubt of the guilt oi 
the individual. Indeed, had they enter¬ 
tained the slightest doubt of his guilt, it 
would have been their duty (and he was 
sure that it would have been their incli- 
dination) to exercise the power entrusted 
to them by law, of granting a reprieve. 
But considering that it was as foul a mur¬ 
der as bad ever been committed, they 
thought ir incumbent on them to suHer Mie 
law to take its c<mrse. He submitted to 
the House, when the Judges, who were 
nec essarily the best acquainted with the 
merits of the case, thought fit thus to pro¬ 
ceed, whether it would have been con¬ 
sistent with his duty to suspend the opera¬ 
tion of the law, and to have obstructed 
the course of an act of parliament, which 
required (for very wholesome reasons), 
that in cases of murder the punishment 
should take place the day after the con¬ 
viction ? He conceived that what had oc¬ 
curred ought to b.^ve occurred. He con¬ 
ceived that in ordinary ca>ps the ordinary 
operation of the law "ought to proceed"; 
and that where no notice was taken bv 
the court of circumstances of alleviation, 
he would not be justified m any interfer¬ 
ence. lie conceived also that the learned 
judges would not have been jusiilird in 
respiting the convict on the ground urged 
by the right hon, gentleman. 

[Opening of the Session.] Lord Clive 
appeared at the bar, and reported that the 
Lords had agreed to the* desired Confe¬ 
rence*. The same Committee was ap- 
poltitcd to manage the present Conference 
as that w hich managed the last; and im¬ 
mediately went forth with the amended 
Resolution.—On their return, lord Clive 
informed the House, that they had left 
the ,amended Resolution with their lord¬ 
ships, desiring their concurrence there¬ 
with.—In a few minutes a Message from 
VOL. XVIII. 
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the Lords announced their lordships’ con* 
currence in the Amendment made by the 
Commons to the Resolution,—After which 
the Deputy Usher of the Black Rod made 
his appearance, and desired the attendance 
of the House of Commons in the House 
of Lords, to hear tiie Commission of the 
Lords Commissiuneis read. 

The Speakcr and all the Members pre* 
sent acconlingly attended. On ,their re¬ 
turn, the Clandestine Outlawry Bill wag 
read a first and second time pro fauna. 

The Speaker then acquainted the House« 
that that House had been in the House of 
Peers by desire of the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners, appointed under the Great Seal 
for opening the Session of Pariiament, 
w'hen the Lord Chancellor had made a 
Speech, of which, to prevent mistakes, 
he had procured a copy.—(The Speaker 
here read the Speech, for which see the 
proceedings of the House of Lords.) 

Mr. Shaiduit wislied to know, whether 
in the opinion of the right hon. gent, op¬ 
posite, the Commission which had already 
been issued, contained sufticient power to 
authorise the royal assent to be given to 
any legislative proceeding without the 
necessity of issuing a second commissKin } 
It was well known that great doubts existed 
on this subject at a former period iii tiie 
mind of the earl of Hardwicke, then 
Lord Chancellor. He was desirous of as¬ 
certaining the sentiments of the right hon. 
gent, opposite upon it. 

'I'lie CItancellcr of the Exchetjuer clearly 
understood that it would be necessary to 
coiiAliiute a second Commission, for the 
purpose of giving the royal assent to any 
proceeding of the two Houses, He was 
about to propose the iiilroduclion of a 
Bill, by which a legislative remedy would 
be applied to the evils which resulted, 
both in this and in other cases, from the 
suspension of the Royal Authority, and 
he should immediately proceed to— 

The Speaker, interposing, observed, that 
the usual course of the House at the coin- 
inencernciit of a Session was to establish 
itself, by the appointment of its Commit¬ 
tees; Grand Committees, &c. 

The Committees and Grand Committees 
of Religion, Trade, Pri\ ile;^e.s, &,c. were 
then appointed, and the Uhual Standing 
Orders of the House were read and 
agreed to. 

[TheRegency Bill, as naoucHT in by 
theCiiancellorof tiieExchequeu. ) Thp 
Cl^ncellor of tfu Exchequer observed, that 
% H 
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the general anxiety for the introduction of 
the Bill, leave to bring in which, he was 
about to solicit, and the ample discussions 
which had already taken placeon the sub¬ 
ject, rendered it unnecessary for him to 
say one word more than merely to move, 
** That leave be given to bring ni a Bill to 
''provide for the Administration of the 
" Royal Authority, and for the care of 
'* his Majesty*sRoyal Person, during the 
" continuance of his Majesty’s illness, and 
** for the resumption of the exercise of the 
•' Royal Authority by his Majesty/^ 

Mr. W. Smith ruse, not to oppose the 
motion, because he conceived that the 
proceeding of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment to supply the deficiency in the exe¬ 
cutive authorityflbad been much too dila¬ 
tory, but to express iiis regret that ano¬ 
ther course, by which a number of incon¬ 
veniences would have beep avoided, bad 
not been adopted in preference to the 
present. 

The motion wa’! then af;reedto; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Secretary Ryder, lord Clive, the Master of 
the Rolls, and the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, were in«irucled to bring in the 
Bill. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
immediately brought up the Bill; and, on 
his motion, it was read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time to-nior- 
rovv, and to be printed. The following is 
a copy of the said Bill: 

A BILL 

To provide for the Administration of 
the Royal Authority,and fortheCare 
of His Majesty’s Royal Person, dur¬ 
ing the continuance of His Majesty’s 
lllneRs ; and for the Resumption of 
the Exercise of the Royal Authority 
by his Majesty. 

" Whereas by reason of the severe in¬ 
disposition with which it hath pleased God 
to afflict the King’s most excellent Ma¬ 
jesty, the personal exercise of the Royal 
Authority by his Majesty is for the pre¬ 
sent so fiir interrupter!, that it becomesne- 
ce.'-sary to make provision for a«isisting his 
Majesty in the administration and exercise 
of the itoyal Authority, and also for the 
tarcof Ills royal person during the con¬ 
tinuance of Ills Majesty’s indisposition, 
and for the resumption of the exercise of 
Ihe Royal Authority by his Majesty; 

Be it therefore Knacted, by the King’s, 
most, excellent Maje-sty, by and with the 
advice jm.d cement of the Loids Spiritutl 


and Temporal, aiid Commons, 5n this pre¬ 
sent Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that his royal high¬ 
ness George Augustus Frederick Prince of 
Wales, shml have full power and authority 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma¬ 
jesty, and under the stile and title of 
“ Regent of the United Kingdom of Great 
" Britain and Ireland,” to exercise and ad¬ 
minister, according to the Laws and Con¬ 
stitution of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the dominions of 
his Majesty* the royal power and au¬ 
thority to the Crown of the said United 
Kingdom belonging, and to use execute 
and perform all authorities prerogatives 
acts of government and administration of 
the same, which lawfully belong to the 
King of the said United Kingdom to use 
execute and perform ; subject to such Li¬ 
mitations* Exceptions Regulations and Re¬ 
strictions, as arc hereinafter specified and 
contained; and all and every act and acts 
which shall be done by the said Regent, 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma¬ 
jesty, by virtue and in pursuance of this 
act, and according to the powders and au¬ 
thorities hereby vested in him, shall have 
the same force and effect to all intents and 
purposes as the like acts would have if done 
by his Maje.sty, and shall to all intents 
and purposes be full and sufficient w^ar- 
rant to all persons acting under the au¬ 
thority thereof; and all persons shall 
yield obedience thereto, and carry the 
same into effect, in the same manner and 
for the same purposes as the same persons 
ought to yield obedience to and carry into 
effect the like acts done by his Majesty ; 
any law, course of office, or other matter 
or thing to the contrary notwithstanding. 

" Provided always* That as to all au¬ 
thorities given and appointments made, 
and all other acts matters and things 
usually done, under the authority of the 
royal Sign Manual, the signature of the 
Regent in the form following; that is to 
say. G. H. by G, P. A|, shall be as valid 
and effectual and have the same force and 
effect as his Majesty’s royal Sign Manual, 
and shall be deetbed and taken to be to ail 
intents and purposes his Majesty’s Royal 
Sign Manual, and be obeyed as such. 

Provided always, and be it declared 
and enacted, That every person, holding 
any office or place under any appointment 
or luthority from his Majesty, shall con¬ 
tinue to hold the same^ and to u.se exercise 
and enjoy, all the powers authorities pri¬ 
vileges and emolumcntsthereto belonging. 
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u(;^wjtbstandmg the Kegency created by 
Uiis act; unless and until the Regent 
shall signify his pleasure to the contrary. 

** Provided always, and be it further 
Enacted, That when his Majesty shall be 
restored to such a state of health as to be 
capable of resuming the personal exercise 
of his royal authority, and shall have de- 
c.lared his royal will and pleasure there¬ 
upon, as hereinafter provided, all and 
every the powers and authorities given by 
this act, for the exercise and administra¬ 
tion of Ins royal power and authority, or 
for the using executing and performing 
the authorities prerogatives acts of govern¬ 
ment and administration of the same, 
which belong to the King of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to 
use execute and perform, or for the care 
of his Majesty’s royal person, shall cease 
and determine ; and no act matter or 
thing, which under this act, and previous 
to such declaration might be done in the 
admtnistratioti of his Majesty’s royal 
pow er and authority, or in the using exer¬ 
cising or performing any such authorities 
prerogatives acts of government or admi¬ 
nistration as aforesaid, or in the care of his 
Majesty's royal person, by virtue and in 
pursuance of this act, shall, if done afler 
such declaration of his Majesty’s royal 
will and pleasure, be thenceforth valid or 
effectual. 

Provided always. That all persons 
holding any offices or places at the time 
of such declaration, under any appoint¬ 
ment or authority of the Regent under the 
provisions of this act, shall continue to hold 
the same, and tousecxercise and enjoy all 
tiie powers authorities privileges and emo¬ 
luments thereof, notwithstanding such de¬ 
claration of the resumption of the royal 
authority by his Majesty, unless and 
until his Majesty shall declare his royal 
will and pleasure to the contrary ; and all 
orders acts of government dr administra- 
tionof his Majesty’s royal authority, made 
issued or done by the said Regent, or her 
Majesty, before such declaration, shall be 
and remain in full force and effect, until 
the same shall be countermanded by bis 
Majesty. 

** Provided also, and be it enacted. That 
no acts of regal power prerogative go¬ 
vernment or administration of government 
of what kind or nature soever, which 
might lawfully be done or executed by 
the King’s most excellent Majesty, per- , 
sonalJy exercising his royal authority, I 
aball| during the continuance of the Re- | 


gency by this act established,be valid an^ 
effectual, unless done, and executed intli 
name and on the behalfof his Majesty, by 
the authority of the said Regent, according 
to the provisions of this act, and subject 
to the limitations exceptions regulations 
and restrictions hcreinaRer contained. 

And be it farther enacted. That the 
said Regent, before he shall act or enter 
upon his said office of Regent, shall take 
the following oath of office : 

* I do solemnly promise and swear/fbat 
' I will truly and faithfully execute 

* the office of Regent of Ihe united 
‘ Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
' land, according to an Act of Parlia- 
' ment passed in the Pifty-first y ear 
' of the Reign of His Majesty King 
' George the Third, intituled, An Act 
^ [here insert the Title of this Act]; 
' and that 1 will administer, accord- 
^ ing to LaV, the pow'er and authority 

* vested in me by virtue of the said 

* Act; and that 1 will in all things to 

* the utmost of my power and ability, 
' consult and maintain the safety ho- 
' nour and dignity of his Majesty and 
' the welfare of his people. 

' So help me GOD.' 

Which oath shall be taken before his Ma¬ 
jesty’s most honourable Privy Council ; 
who are hereby required and empowered 
to administer the same, and to enter the 
same in the books of the said Privy Coun¬ 
cil. 

** And be it further enacted. That the 
said Regent shall be deemed and taken to 
be a person having and executing an office 
and place of trust within England, and 
shall take and subscribe such oaths, and 
make and subscribe such declaration, and 
do all such acts as are required by the laws 
and statuces of that part of the United 
Kingdom called England, to qualify per¬ 
sons to hold offices and places of trust; and 
to continue in the same in such manner as 
in and by the said laws and statutes are re¬ 
quired, and under such pains penalties for¬ 
feitures and disabilities as are therein and 
thereby appointed and ordained. 

And be it also enacted. That it shall 
be lawful for the said Regent to take and 
subscribe such oaths, and make and sub¬ 
scribe such declaration, in and before bis 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Coun¬ 
cil ; and that the certificate of his having 
received the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, in any of the royal chapels, signed 
by the person •,administering the same« 
^all be sufficient evidence of the said Re- 
3 
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gent^s having received the Sacrament; 
and that such certificate shall be registered 
in the books of' the said most honourable 
Privy Council; and that such taking and 
subscribing the said oaths, and making 
and subscribing the said dcciaration, and 
faking iho Sacrament of the l^ord's Supper 
as aforesaid, shall be to all intcnisand pur¬ 
poses as effectual as if the same had been 
respectively taken made and subscribed, 
in the manner now required by law for the 
qualification of persons to hold ofllces and 
places of trust, and to continue the same. 

' Provided always, and be it enacted. 
That until after the if Parliament 

shall be then assembled, and shall have 
been sitting for weeks immediately 

previous to the said or if Par- 

iiament shall be then assembled but shall 
not have been so sitting for weeks 

then until the expiration of weeks 

after Parliament shall have been so as¬ 
sembled and brea sitting ; or if Parlia¬ 
ment shall not then be a>sembled, then 
until the expiration of weeks alter 

Parliament shall have been assembled and 
Sitting, next after the said the Re¬ 

gent shall not have or exercise any power 
or authority to grant, in the name and ('n 
t!\c behalf of his Majesty, any rank title 
or dignity of the Peerage, by letters pa¬ 
tent, writ of summons, or any other man¬ 
ner whatever, or to summon any person to 
the House of Lords by any title to which 
such person shall be the heir apparent, or 
to determine the abeyance rank lititi or 
dignity ot Peerage, which now is or here¬ 
after sholl be in abeyance, in favour of 
any ot the coheirs thereof, by writ of sum¬ 
mons or otherwise. 

Provided also, and be it further en¬ 
acted. That the said Regent shall not, un¬ 
til aftr r the said or the expira¬ 
tion of such w’tnk- as aforesaid, 

have power or authority to grant, in the 
name or on the behalf of his Majesty, any 
office or employment whatever, in rever¬ 
sion, or to grant for any longer term than 
during his Majesty's pleasure, any office 
employment salary or pension w^hatever, 
except such offices and employments in 
possession for the term of the natural life 
or during the good behaviour of the 
grantee or granites liiereof respeciively, 
as by Jaw must be granted : Provided 
alw’ays. That nothing herein contained, 
shell I ill any manner affect or extend to 
prevent nr restrain the granting of any. 
pensions under the provisions of an act 
passed in the 39th year of the reign of hw 


present Majesty, intituled, ' An Act for 

* the Augmentation of the Salaries of the 
^ Judges of the Courts in Westminster 

* Hall, and also of the Lords of Session, 
^ Lords Commissioners of Justiciary, and 
‘ iJarons of Exchequer in Scotland ; 
' and for enabling his Majesty to grant 
^ Anmrtiesto Persons in certain Offices in 
‘ I’le said Courts of Westminster Hall, on 
' ihtir Resignation of their respective Of- 
' fices an<l of another act passed in the 
ISth year of the reign of his present Ma¬ 
jesty, intituled, ' An Act for enabling his 
' Majcsiy to grant Annuities to the Judges 
‘ of the Courts of Session, Justiciary, and 
‘ Exchequer in Scotland, upon the Re- 
‘ signation of their Officesand of an- 
otlier act, passed in Ireland, in th'* 40th 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, ‘ An Act to enable liis Majesty 
‘ to grant Annuities to the Lord High 
‘ Chancellor, and to the Judges of the 
' Court of King's Bench, Master of the 
' Rolls, Judges of the Courts of Common 

* Pleas and Exchequer, Judge or Com- 
^ missary of the Court of Pierog uive, the 
' Judge of the Court of Admiralty, the 

* Chairman of the Quarter Sessions of the 

* County of Dublin, and Assistant Barris- 
' ters of the several other C’ounties, on the 
' Resignation of their respective Offices ; 
' and to amend an Act passed in the Sfith 
‘ year of his present Majesty, intituled, 
' ' An Act for increasing the Salaries of 
' ' the Chief and other Judges of the 

* ' Courts of King's Rein li and Common 
‘ ‘ Pleas and of tlie Chief Baron and other 
' ' Barons of the Court of Exchequer in 
‘ Kingdom.' ' 

'• And be it enacted. That nothing in 
this Act contained shall extend or be con¬ 
strued to extend to empow'er the said Re¬ 
gent, in the name and on the behalf of his 
iNIajesty, to give the Royal Assent to any 
bill or bills in Parliament, for repealing 
changing or in any respect varying the 
order and course of succession to the crown 
of this realm, as the same stands now 
established by an act passed in the 12th 
year of the reign of king William the 
Third, intituled, ' An Act for the further 

* L:mitati<m of tlie Crown, and better se- 
' curing the Rights and Liberties of the 

* Subject;' or to any act for repealing or 
altering the act made in the 13th year of 
the reign of king Charles the Second, 
intilT'leo, ' An Act for the Uniformity of 
' Public ’Prayers and Administration of 
' Sacraments, and other Rites and Cere- 
' monies, and for establishing the Form of 
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' making ordaining and consecrating Bi- 
' shops Priests and Deacons, in the Church 
' of England or the act of the fifth year 
of the reign of queen Anne, made in Scot¬ 
land, intituled, ^ An Act for securing the 
‘ Protestant Religion and Presbyterian 
* Church (Government/ 

** Provided also, and be it enacted, 
That if his said Royal Highness George 
Angostus Frederick Prince of Wales, shall 
not continue to be resident in .Great Britain, 
or shall at any time marry a Papist, then and 
in either of such cases, all the powers and 
authorities vested in his said Royal High¬ 
ness by this Act, shall cease and deter¬ 
mine. 

" And whereas it is expedient tliat the 
care of his Majesty’s Royal Person should 
In* committed to the (Queen’s Most Kx- 
cellcnt Majesty, together with riie sole 
direction of such f)ortion of his Majesty’s 
Household as shall he deemed requisite 
and ^uitab^c for the due attendance on his 
Majesty s Sacred Person and the rnainte- 
iianco of Ins Royal Dignity ; Re it therc- 
Hore enacted. That the care ot his Majes¬ 
ty & Royal Person, and the disposing or¬ 
dering and managing of all matters and 
things relating tiierero, shall be and the 
paint* are hereby vested in the Queen’s 
]\lost Excellent Majesty, during the coii- 
tiiuance ol his Majesly^s indisporition ; 
and that the sole direction of the portion 
of his Majesty's Household, hereinafter 
mennoned, shall he and is hereby vested 
in her said MajesU , and her said Majesty 
fthall have the lull and sole, power and au- 
tlioiitVj by any Insiruinent or Instruments 
in writing signed mid s. aled by her jMa- 
jpstv, to nominate and appoint, in ease of 
any vacancies arising by ro.sigiiation or 
rleath, all the Olliccrs and persons be¬ 
longing 10 his Mujesiy’s Household, in the 
resnectivfi depaitmeni; thcreul, whose ap¬ 
pointment nomination or rt;moval have 
iieritofoic been made by his Majesty; 
except and (he nomi- 

■larion and appointment by her Majesty, 
in manner and form aforesaid, shall be va¬ 
lid and clleciual to all intents and pur¬ 
poses as if the same had been made or 
done by his Majesty in the accustomed 
manner; and the aeveral Persons so ap¬ 
pointed shall be entitled to the like prece- i 
dence priivileges salaries wages profits | 
and all other emoluments, as the several j 
Persons now’’ liolding and enjoying the 
same ofiices are respectively entitled to : 
provided always. That her said Majesty 
shall not have any power or authority to 
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remove any Officer in any department of 
his Majesty’s Household, by this Act 
made subject to the i[jomination or ap¬ 
pointment of her Majesty, who shall have 
been nominated and appointed by hia 
Majesty : Provided also. That during the 
continuance of this Act, no appointment 
shall be made to the oflice of Lord Cham¬ 
berlain to his Majesty’s Household, now 
vacant, but that all the duties of the said 
office shall be performed by the Vice 
Chamberlain; and that during the con¬ 
tinuance of this Act, no Person holding 
the office of Groom or Gentleman of his 
Majesty’s Bed Chamber shall be subject 
to be removed; and no vacancy v'vhich 
shall arise by death or resignation of any 
of the Groom*! or Gentlemen of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Bed Chamber, shall be supplied or 
filled up, or any appointment or nomina¬ 
tion made to suj^ply any such vacancy. 

And whereas the execution of the 
weighty and arduous trusts, by this Act 
committed to the (Queen’s Most Excel- 
I lent IMajcsty, may require the assistance 
of a Council, with whom her Majesty may 
consult and aiTvise; Be it therefore en¬ 
acted, That in order to assist and advise 
her said Most Excellent Majesty, in the 
several matters uloiesaid, there shall be, 
during the continuance of his I^lajcsty’s 
illness, a Council, consisting of 

which C’ouncil shall from time to 
lime meet as her Majesty shall be pleased 
to direct, and shall also have power to 
meet in manner by this Act directed j 
and if it should happen that any of them 
the said should 

depart this life, or by any Instrument in 
willing coinmunicalpd to Inn* Majesty, 
signify their intenlion to d .^dine to act, 
then and in such c'j .c i! shall lie lawful 
lor the Queen’s Most iXcebeiit iVJajesty, 
from lime U> time, bv an Insirunient in 
writing signed and sealed by iicr Majesty 
revokablti at her will aiiu pli asure,tonomi- 
nate and appoint soma one Parson, being 
or having been a member of tiis M«je.sty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, lo be a 
member of the said Council, to advise and 
assist her Majesty as aforesaid, in the 
room and place of I 'Arli and every of the 
said Counsellors so departing this life, or 
declining to act as aforesaid; which no¬ 
mination and appoinliucnt shall be :orlh- 
vvith certified by an Instiumont lu writing, 
signed and seahd by her to the 

Lords of his Majesty’s Mast Himouiable 
Privy Council, and shall bv* entered in the 
bifoks of the said Privy Council. 
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be it further enacted^ That each 
tftd every member jof her Majevty'seoun-^ 
cil shalli ivitliiu the space of 

after his ap^ntmeBt by virtue 
of this Act^ or by ^virtue of her lAajesty^s 
nomination and appointment^ in manner 
aforesaid, take the following oath, before 
the Lord High Chancellor or Keeper of 
the Great Seal, or Commissioners for 
keeping the Great Seal of Great Britain, 
or the Lord President of bis Majesty's 
Privy Council, or the Chief Justice of the 
court of King’s Bench for the time being, 
rcspBctively, or either of them, who are 
hereby severally and respectively required 
and empowered to a^lminister' the same, 
when required so to do by any person so 
appointed a member of ber Majesty’s 
council as aforesaid; and the person 
administering such oath, shall give to the 
member taking tlie same^ a certificate of 
the same having been so taken, signed 
with his band; which certificate shall be 
forthwith transmitted to bis Majesty’s 
Privy Council, and entered in the books of 
the said Privy Council : 

• I A. do solemnly promise and 

* 8weav» That I will truly and faith- 

* fully counsel and advise the Queen’s 

* most excellent Majesty, according 

* to the best of my judgment, in all 

* matters and things relating to the 

* trusts committed to her Majesty, 

^ touching the care of his Majesty's 

* royal person.’ 

And be it further enacted, That 

or more of the members of 
thecouncil appointed to assist her Majesty 
in the execution of the tiusts committed to 
her Majesty by this act, shall meet on 
some day in (he first week in April one 
thousand eight hundred and eleven, and 
upon the first day of every third month 
thereafter ; and shall at every such meet¬ 
ing.• declare the stale of his Majesty’s 
health at the time of each of such meetings 
respectively, and shall forthwith transmit 
a copy of such declaration to the president 
of his Majesty’s most honourable privy 
council, or in his absence to one of his 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State ; 
who shall thereupon cause the same to be 
inserted in the books of the Privy Council, | 
ami to be published in the Loudon Ga- 
Bette. 

** And be it further enacted. That her 
Majesty’s Council, or any 
or more of them, shall have power and 
authority at all times, when they shall 
judge it necessary to call before them aefd 


I to examine upon oath, the physicians and 
all other persons attendant on bU Ma** 
' jesty, during the continuance of his ill¬ 
ness, touching the state of his Majesty’s 
health ^ and all matters relating thereto ; 
(which oath any member of the said coun¬ 
cil is hereby authorised and empowered 
to administer.} 

And whereas it is necessary that ef¬ 
fectual provision should be made, that 
his Majesty may resume the personal ex¬ 
ercise of his royal authority, as soon as 
his Majesty is restored to such a state of 
health as to be capable of resuming the 
same; Be it therefore enacted, That 
when it shall appear to her Majesty the 
Queen, and to any or 

more of the council appointed by this act 
to assist her Majesty in the execution of 
the trust committed to her Majesty by 
this act, that his Majesty is restored to 
such a state of health as to be capable of 
resuming the personal exercise of the 
royal authority, it shall and may be lavr- 
ful for her said Majesty, by the advice of 
any or more of her said 

council, to notify the same by an instru* 
ment under her Majesty’s hand, and 
signed also by the said 
or more of her Majesty’s said council, and 
addressed to the Lord President of his 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Coun¬ 
cil for the time being, or in his absence 
to one of his Majesty’s principal Secre¬ 
taries of State ; and the said Lord Presi¬ 
dent or Secretary of State shall and is 
hereby required, on the receipt thereof, 
to communicate the same to the said 
Regent, and to summon forthwith a Privy 
Council ; and the members of his Majes¬ 
ty’s most honourable Privy Council are 
hereby required to assemble in conse¬ 
quence of such summons ; and the said 
Lord President, or in his absence the said 
Secretary of State, is required, in the 
presence of any or more 

Privy Councillors so assembled, to cause 
the said Instrument to be entered on the 
books of the said Privy Council. 

'' And be it further enacted, That if at 
any time after the said instrument under 
the hand of her Majesty, and of 

of her said council ahall have 
been received and entered as aforesaid, 
his Majesty sliall think proper, by an in¬ 
strument under hisSign Manual, to require 
the Lord Pi:esident of bis Majesty’s most 
honoorrble Privy Council for the time 
being, or in his absence, one of bis Ma- 
jestyrs principal Secretaries of State, to 
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summon a council in his Majesty’s pre* 
sence, consisting of any number of persons 
hot less than whom his 

Majesty shall name, and who shall be or 
shall have been members of his Majesty’s 
most honourable Privy Council, the said 
L»i d President or Secretary of State shall 
anrl he is hereby required to summon such 
persons accordingly and as well the said 
I/)rd President or Secretary of Slate, as 
the other persons so stimmoned, shall 
nnd they are hereby required to attend at 
tho time and place appointed by his Ma¬ 
jesty ; and surh persons so assembled 
shall be and be deemed to be a Privy 
(’ouncil, for the purpose hereinafter men- 

tS(-iKi'i. 

“ And be it further enacted. That if 
bis Majesty, by the advice of 
of such Privy Council so assembled, shall 
!«'lgnify his royal pleasure to resume the 
personal exercise of his royal authority, 
and to issue a proclamation declaring the 
same, such proclamation shall be issued 
accordingly, countersigned by the said 
of the said Privy Coun¬ 
cil, and shall, together with the proceed- 
in 2 :s of her Majesty’s Council, and of the 
Privy Council, in relation to such instru¬ 
ment as aforesaid, be published with Such 
proclamation in the Gazette ; and a copy 
of such instrument shall be sent to the 
Lord IVfayor of the City of I^ndon ; and 
all the powers and authorities given by 
this act, shall from thenceforth cease and 
determine, and the personal exercise of 
the royal authority by his Majesty, shall 
be and be deemed to be resumed by his 
Majesty, and shall be exercised by his 
Majesty, to all intents and purposes as if 
this act had never been made. 

And be it further enacted. That if his 
Royal Highness George Augustus Fre¬ 
derick Prince of Wales shall depart this 
Jrfe during the continuance /)f the Re¬ 
gency by this act established, or c€»ase to 
be Regent under any of the provisions 
thereof, the Lords of his Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Council shall forthwith 
cause a proclamation to be issued, in liis 
Majesty’s name, under the Great Seal of 
threat Britain, declaring the same ; And 
if her Majesty the Queen shall depart this 
life during the time that the caro of bis 
Majesty’s royal person shall be committed 
to her Majesty, according to the provi¬ 
sions of this Act, the Regent shall forth¬ 
with order and direct a proclamation, 
under the Great Seal of Great Britain, to 
be issued and published, declaring the 


same ; And in case the^ parliament in 
being at the time of the issuing of any 
proclamation, declaring the death of the 
Regent or of her Majesty, or at the time 
of the publication of any notification in 
the Gazette, or issuing of any proclama¬ 
tion for the resumption of the personal 
exercise of the royal authority by bis 
Majesty, shall then be separated, by any 
adjournment or prorogation, such parlia¬ 
ment shall forthwith meet and sit; or if 
there shall be no parliament in being, 
then and in such case the members af the 
last preceding parliament shall forthwith 
meet and sit. 

“ And be it enacted. That the said 
members of any parliament, which shall 
have been dissolved, so meeting and sit¬ 
ting, shall be deemed and taken to be 
the two Houses of Parliament, to^ all in¬ 
tents and purposes, as if the former par¬ 
liament had not been dissolved; but that 
they shall not continue to sit as the said 
two Houses, or be deemed and taken as 
such, for any longer time than 
months after the day on which they shall 
so meet; and that they shall be subject to 
be sooner prorogued or dissolved. 

'' And be it also enacted. That in case 
of the death of her Majesty the Queen, 
the care of his Majesty’s royal person, 
and all and every the powers and authori¬ 
ties in and by this act vested in her Ma¬ 
jesty, touching the care of his Majesty’s 
royal person, and the disposing ordering 
and managing all matters and things re¬ 
lating thereto, shall be and the same are 
hereby vested in her Majesty’s council, 
until due provision shall haveiieen made 
in relation thereto by parliament: Provid¬ 
ed nevertheless, that in such case, nothing 
in this act contained shall extend or be 
construed to extend to empower the Re¬ 
gent, or the said council, to nominate ap¬ 
point or remove any of the officers or 
persons of his Majesty’s Household, by 
this act made subject to the nomination 
appointment or removal of her Majesty, 
until due provision shall have been made 
by parliament in that behalf. 

‘f-And be it further enacted, That if 
any person being a member of the House 
of Commons, shall accept of any office of 
prolit from the Crown, by the nomination 
and appointment of the Regent in the 
name and on behalf of his Majesty, of "bf 
her Majesty the Queen, during the conti¬ 
nuance of the Regency hereby established, 
the election of such member shall and 
isMicreby declared to be void, and u u* w 
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writ shall issue for a new election^ in such 
and the like manner as if such person had 
been appointed to such office by his Ma- 
jesty. 

'• And be it further enacted. That the 
several letters patent, letters of Privy Seal, 
and all'other lawful authorities, of what 
nature or kind soever, which have been 
granted or issued by his Majesty, by vir¬ 
tue, whereof any payments of any sum or 
fiums of money are directed to be paid out 
of the monies applicable to the use of his 
Majesty’s civil government, for the use ot 
the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, or 
for the use of any of the branches of his 
Majesty’s royal familj’’, shall continue to 
be and the same are hereby enacted to 
Continue and he of full force and efiect 
respectively, during the continuance of 
the Kegency bj/ this act established ; and 
that warrants shall be issued by the Lord 
High Treasurer or Lord's Commissioners 
of the Treasury, for the payment of the 
several sums therein respectively contain¬ 
ed ; which warrants the said Lord High 
Treasurer or Loids Commissioners of the 
Treasury are hereby respectively required 
to issue at the usual and accustomed times, 
and in the usual and accustomed maimer. 

'' And be it further enacted, That tlie 
Lord High Tieasurer or Lords Conimis. 
sioners of his Majesty’s Treasury shall 
direct, and they are hereby icquired an¬ 
nually to direct, on or before tiie 

the sum of sixty thousand pounds to be 
issued, out of the monies of the civil list 
revenues, to the l eeper of his Majesty’s 
privy purse for the time being; and that 
the said keejier of his Majesty’s prl\y 
purse shall and he is hereby authorized 
and directed, during the continuance of 
the Regency by th.s act established, to 
issue and apply the sum of 

in the year, in siuli 
half-yearly or quarterly payments^ to such 
persons, and in sucii manner, us he had 
issued and applied the same by the autho¬ 
rity and direction of his Majesty; and 
that he shall pay and he i.s hereby autho¬ 
rized and directed to pay the sum of 

at the expiration of each and every 
quarter, to such person as her most excel¬ 
lent Majesty the Queen shall, by any in¬ 
strument signed and scaled by her Ma¬ 
jesty, authorize and direct to receive itie 
same, to be by her Majesty’s direction 
applied in such gifts charities and allow'- 
auces, as her Majesty may judge the same 


would have been applied to by his Majes¬ 
ty ; and that the remainder of the aforesaid 
sum sliall be invested by the said keeper 
of his Majesty’s privy purse, in some of 
the public funds or government securities, 
in the name of the keeper of his Majesty’s 
privy purse for the time being, in trust for 
his Majesty; and that the net surplus of 
the revenues of the duchy and county pa¬ 
latine of Lancaster, shall be from time to 
time paid, under the order of the Chan¬ 
cellor and council of the said duchy, into 
the hands of the keeper of his Majesty’s 
privy purse, whose receipt shall be a suffi¬ 
cient discharge for the same, and shall by 
him be invested in some of the public 
funds or government securities, in manner 
aforesaid; and tliat the governor and 
company of the Bank of England shall 
place the said several sums on an account 
to be raised in the books of the said go¬ 
vernor and company, intituled, * The ac- 
' count of the keeper of his Majesty’s 
‘privy purse;’ and that upon the death 
resignation or removal of the present and 
every other keeper of his Majesty’s privy 
purse, hereafter to be appointed, all and 
every the said stock or stocks and sum or 
sums of money aihing from the dividends 
which shall accrue thereon, shall imme¬ 
diately vest in the sm.ccssor of the present 
or any future keeper of his Majesty’s 
privy purse respeelively ; and the keeper 
of his Majesty’s privy purse for the time 
being is hereby lequired to lay out and 
invest the dividends so accruing as afore¬ 
said from time to tune, in the purchase of 
other stocks and securities, on the like ac¬ 
count; and that the keeper of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s privy purse for the time being, 
shall from time to lime execute declara¬ 
tions of trust of all sucii funds and secu¬ 
rities, declaring that the same are held in 
trust for liis Majesty, Ly instruments to be 
executed under iiaiid and seal, to be 
deposited vviih ber Majesty. 

Provided always, and he it enacted. 
That the said keeper of his IMajesty’i 
privy purse shall, on or before the 
aud on or before the 

in every succeeding year during the con¬ 
tinuance of this act, lake an oath before 
liie barons of the Exchequer, or one of 
them, in the form following: 

' 1 A. B. do swear, That according to 

^ the best of my knowledge belief or 

‘ information, no part of the money 

* which has been issued to me for the 

* service of his Majesty’s privy purse, 

* by virtue of an act, intituled, ' A>^ 
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* act [here insert the title of this act] 

^ between the and the 

' ' has been applied, rli- 

' rectly or indirectly, for the benefit 
*' use or behoof of any meiiibor of the 
' House of Coinmoiis, or so far as I 
' am concerned applicable directly 
' or indirectly to the purpose of sup- 
' porting or procuring an interest in 

• any place returning members to 
' parliament. 

' So help me God.^ 
And whereas an act passed in the 
thirty-ninth and fortieth years of the reign 
of his present Majesty, intituled, ‘ An act 
' concerning the disposition of certain real 
^ and personal property of his Majesty, 

* his heirs and successors^ and also the 

* real and personal |)roperty of her Ma- 
' jesty, and of the Queen consort for the 

* time being;' And whercus it is necessary 
that provision should be made for the care 
of the real and personal estate and pro¬ 
perty of his Majesty, during his indispo¬ 
sition, and for the preservation thereof for 
the use of his Majesty, and for his Ma¬ 
jesty's future disposal; be it therefore 
enacted. That all pc:sons having the.care 
or management of his Majesty's real or 
personal estate or property, or any part 
thereof, bhall be and are hereby made and 
declared to be subject to the controul 
order direction appoinlntent and removal 
of the several and respective trustees of 
the real and personal estcite and property 
of which they are ipspectively in the care 
and management; and shall from time to 
time, and whenever required so to do, ac¬ 
count to the respective trustees of the 
several and respective parts of the real 
and personal estate and properly of which 
they so have the care and management, 
for all the rents issues profits dividends in¬ 
terest and sums of money arising or ac¬ 
cruing therefrom respeclivcl.y; and shall 
apply pay over lay out invest or otherwise 
dispose of the same, for the use of his Ma¬ 
jesty, in such manner as shall be from 
lime to time ordered and directed by such 
trustees respectively, and as to such trus¬ 
tees shall appear most adviseable and be¬ 
neficial for the care and improvement of 
such real and personal estate and property, 
and the preservation thereof, for his Ma¬ 
jesty's future disposal; and all the real 
.and personal estate and property of his 
Majesty, in. relation to which no dispoj.i- 
tion shall have been made by his Majesty 
before his illness, or which shall not now 
be vested in any trustee or trustees for his 
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Majesty’s use, shall ismi^diately'fropi and • 
after ihe vest in 

for the use of his Majesty, and for the 
protection and care thereof during his 
Majesty's illness, and preservation thereof 
for his Majesty’s future disposal; and all 
persons in the care and management of 
any real or personal estate or property, 
so vested in such trustees as aforesaid, 
under this act, shall in like manner as 
aforesaid be subject to the order controul 
direction appointment or removal of such 
trustees as last aforesaid, or any 
0 / more of them, and shall account to such 
tru.stces in like manner as is hereinbefore 
directed, in relation to such real and per¬ 
sonal estate and property as was vested in 
trustees before the and shall 

in like manner as aforesaid apply pay over 
lay out invest, or otherwise dispose of the 
rents issues profits dividends interest and 
sums of money arising or accruing there¬ 
from respectively, according to the order 
and direction of such trustees as aforesaid. 

" Provided alw'ays, That all dividcncLsi,. 
arising from any Public Funds 4)r secu¬ 
rities, shall be horn time to time invested 
and laid out in the purchase of other like 
Funds or Public Securities, unless any 
other order or direction shall be given by 
the trustees thereof respectively ; and all 
trustees in whom any real or personal es¬ 
tate or property was vested, before the 
or in whom the 
same is vested by the provisions of this 
act, shall hold all auch estates and pro¬ 
perty for the use and benefit of bis Ma¬ 
jesty, and preserve the produce thereof, 
and of all rents issues, profits dividends in¬ 
terest and sums of money, arising and 
accruing thererrom, for his Majesty's use 
and benefit, and for the future disposal of 
his Majesty, in case no disposition shall 
have been made thereof by bis Majesty 
before liis illness ; and all such real and 
personal estate and property, and rents 
issues profits produce dividends interest 
and sums of money aforesaid, arising ami 
accruing therefrom, whereof no disposi¬ 
tion shall have bef*n made by his Majesty 
before his illness, shall, if no disposition 
thereof shall hereafter be made by his 
Majesty, go and be disposed of according 
to law. ^ . 

“ Provided always, That nothing m 
this act contained shall be construed to in¬ 
validate or in any mancr to aflecl any dis¬ 
position which shall have been made, or 
which shall hereafter be madcj by his Ma- 
jesty, by deed will or otherwise, of any 
ill 
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•iich property or proceeds thereof os afore¬ 
said, either before or after his Majesty^s 
illness, which would have been or would 
be a good and valid disposition of such 
property, if this act had not passed/’ 

[Call of the House—Private Bills.] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer sniJ, there 
Were two points to which he wished to 
^raw the attention of the House. He 
conceived, that alihoiigh in the new situa¬ 
tion in which the House had been just 
placed, no reference could be strictly 
made to their former orders ; yet that the 
orders which had been made for calling 
over the House, might fairly be consider¬ 
ed as warranting him in moving without 
further notice. That the House be called 
over on Thursday.—The other point re¬ 
lated to private business. It had been 
considered as convenient and expedient 
at the commencement of every session of 
parliament, for some years past, to limit 
the.time of receiving Petitions lor Private 
Bills, the bills themselves, and the Reports 
of them, ID order to give to all parties in¬ 
terested the opportunity of rendering 
themselves completely acquainted with 
the merits of the proceeding. He gave 
notice, therefore, that he would to morrow 
make a motion to this elfect ; but in giv¬ 
ing this notice, lie must state, that there 
was a consideration to which the House 
ought to attend. It was impossible that 
any one could foresee what might be the 
opinion of his Royal Iirghness the Regent, 
as to the propriety of any adjournment or 
prorogation of parliament. If it should 
be thought desirable by liis r.dvisers, that 
any adjournment or prorogation should 
soon take place, it would then be expedi¬ 
ent that the House should review the Re¬ 
solution respecting Private Bills, whicli 
he should to-morrow submit for their 
adoption. He moved that the House be 
called over on Thursday.—Ordered. 

House OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, January 1 6 , 

[Minutes.] Mr. Bankes gave notice, 
that on Monday he should move for the 
re-appoiptment of the Committee on the 
PuBltc Expenditure, as appointed last ses¬ 
sion ; as also, for the revival of the Com¬ 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of 
gbolUhing Sinecure Offices.—The Chan¬ 
cellor of the i^xeb^quer, after repeating 
the observations which he had made on 
the preceding day, moved the following 
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Resolutions:—]. That this House will 
receive no Petitions for Private Bills after 
Friday, the 1st of February.-*-2. That 
this House will not receive any Private 
Bill after Monday, the 4th of March.—3. 
That this House will not receive any Re* 
port of such Private Bill after Monday, 
the 29lh of April.” The Resolutions 
were carried without opposition, and or¬ 
dered to be printed.—^Thc Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gave notice, that be would 
to-moiTow move for the appointment of a 
Secret Committee, to consider the natura 
of certain salaries and ])ensions paid out of 
the Privy Purse previous to the fdling up 
of one of the clauses in the Regency BilU 
It would be remembered that much jea¬ 
lousy was felt on this subject on a former 
occasion ; to avoid a recurrence of which, 
was his present object. He did not con¬ 
ceive the inquiry would be long; but if 
the Committee could not get through it to¬ 
morrow, the Report could be made on 
Friday, and engrafted as an Amendment 
into the Report of the Committee of lha 
whole House on the Bill.—The Regency 
Bill was then read a second time, and 
committed for to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, January 17. 

[King’s Paivv Purse.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer before the House should 
proceed to the order of the day for going 
into a Committee on the Regency Bill 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move for iht 
appointment of a Secret Committee to 
examine into and report upon the state of 
his Majesty’s Privy Purse. As he did not 
apprehend any objection would be made 
to his motion, he should proceed to move 

That a Secret Committee' be appointed 
to examine into, and to report upon what 
payments were ordinarily directed by 
his Majesty to be made out of his Privy 
Purse, and also what part of them it would 
be necessary to provide for during the 
continuance of his Majesty’s illness.”— 
The motion was agreed to; and after it 
was ordered that the Committee should 
consist of nine, the following members 
were nominated and agreed to by the 
House, tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
lord Caatlereagh, Mr. secretary Ryder, 
Mr. Adam, Mr. Ponionby, Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Bathurst, and Mr. Wn- 
berfo xe. 


[Rsgengt Bill.] The Chancellor of 
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th^ Exchequer having moved the order 
of ihe day for the House resolving it¬ 
self into a Committee on the Regency 
BiU, ® 

Mr. Herbert (of Kerry) expressed liis 
wish to offer a few observations before the 
Speaker left the chair. After considera¬ 
ble deliberation upon his part, and an at¬ 
tentive consideration of the arguments ad¬ 
duced upon the former occasion by two 
illustrious gentlemen now no more, it was 
with the greatest difficulty he could 
make up his mind on this subject. As to 
the existence of any right in the Heir 
Apparent to the office of Kennt, it. was a 
proposition to which he could not accede; 
for a case might be conceived in which 
the Heir Apparent would be the most unfit 
person in the world for the situation. In 
the reign of Henry 2, his own son, the then 
Heir Apparent, was in actual rebellion 
against the government; would any one 
contend that in that case the application of 
such a doctrine would not produce the 
worst of consequences? As to the two 
modes of proceeding by Address or by Bill, 
he was induced, after much doubt and re¬ 
flection, to prefer the latter under all the 
circumstances of the case. If the Prince 
of Wales were an only son, and if the 
Queen were not living, he would then 
have preferred the Address; but situated 
as things are at present, he thought that 
the proceeding by Bill was the least ob¬ 
jectionable. With respect to limitations 
upon the power of the Regent, he ap¬ 
proved of all those which went to provide 
for the full and immediate return of his 
Majesty to the throne, as soon as his health 
was restored, and he should be in a situa¬ 
tion, to iiYtdertake the personal exercise 
of his Royal functions; hut at a moment 
of such importance as the present; when 
every thing seemed to require that the 
power of the executive should be as com¬ 
plete as possible, he would ribt consent to 
lay further limitations upon the preroga¬ 
tive of the Crown. He was the more in¬ 
clined to grant these prerogatives in this 
instance, from the past conduct of the 
Prince of Wales, who had never been 
known to assume a power to which he was 
not entitled, but, on the contrary, had 
conducted himself with the greatest hu¬ 
mility. It was a notorious fact, that he 
was now only a Colonel in the army, and 
that at a former period his application for 
greater rank had been refused. Why it 
should have been refused was to him un¬ 
accountable* He knew ot no case, from 
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the days of Henry S> in which any Prince 
of Wales was prohibited from great rank 
in the army. Henry the Firth, when 
Prince of Wales, had high command ; 
and Charles the Second, thongh very 
young at the time, was intrusted with 
high command in that situation also. 
From the view which he had taken ^ 
of the character of his Royal High¬ 
ness, the present Prince of Wales, it ap¬ 
peared to him, that the functions and at¬ 
tributes of royalty might with perfect se¬ 
curity be trusted in his hands, subject 
only to such provisions as might be deemed 
expedient to provide for iheir resumption 
by. his Majesty, when capable of the fa¬ 
tigues of Government. He concluded with 
expressing his agreement in the principle 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Whitbread asked, whether it was the 
intention of the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequ8r to refer the Resolutions, 
upon which the Bill was founded, to the 
Committee ? It appeared to him, that the 
Bill in some instances differed from those 
Resolutions, and he thought it of impor¬ 
tance that the Committee should have an 
opportunity of comparing them, and ascer¬ 
taining that fact. With this view he should 
move, if the right hon. gent, had no ob¬ 
jection, That the Committee should be 
empowered to take into its consideration 
the joint Resolutions of the two Houses 
of Parliament, upon the subject of the 
Regency.—^The motion was agreed to. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committeeon the Regency Bill, Mr. Lush- 
ington in the Chair, the first clauses were im¬ 
mediately agreed to. 

, On that part of the third clause respect¬ 
ing the signature to be substituted for the 
Si^-Manual being read. 

The Chancellor qf the Exeheqtur, as this 
clause had not made a part of the former 
Bill, felt it necessary to explain to the 
I Committee the grounds upon which it had 
been introduced into this. As the former 
Bill was worded, it was doubtful how the 
Regent was to sign any instruments to 
giv(s them validity : whether lie was to 
sign in the King’s name, in bis own name, 
or - in the King^ name by his own. The 
former Bill, too, required the signature to 
be in words at length. This clause, then, 
was introduced for the purpose of remov¬ 
ing any doubt on the former head: and 
as there were many and multifarious do¬ 
cuments waiting to be signed, it was 
thought desirable that the labour of the 
i Regent, in applying the royal signature 
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ftboold Be as much abridged as poseiblej^ 
annl consequently the initials G. 1^. by 
O. P. R. were substituted for the names at 
length. It was deemed necessary^ too, to 
provide ih the act itself for the validity of 
such signature, in order that no doubt on 
the subject should operate upon minds 
such as Mr. Larpent’s, or olhiTs. These 
were the grounds for the introduction of 
the clause ; but ho shbuld be happy to 
attend to any suggestion or amendment 
which might come from the quarter most 
interested in the provision. 

Mr. Adam had no objection to the 
course pointed ouiby lus right hon. friend, 
for the reasons he had stated ; subject, 
however, to an uiiderslanding,* that if any' 
thing should occur afcerwjirds to render 
any alteraiicii in the clause desirable, the 
ameiidmriit iniglit be made in the report. 
—The clause was then agreed to, ami a 
smull t. after the last K. was ordered to be 
omitted. 

‘The Fourth Clause, providing for the 
continuance of persons holding offices or 
places bv appointment or authority from 
liis Majesty in office or place, until the 
Regent should signify his pleasure to the 
contrary, being read, 

Mr. Whitbread wishing to know why 
such a clause was introduced ? 

The C/iuncelior of i'tt Excliequir said, 
that as it was thought necessary to provide 
that the appointments made by the Regi;nt 
should be coiiiinoed until coiMUermandcd, 
so it appeared right to make a simiLir pro¬ 
vision ill the case of these appointments. 

Mr. Ponsonl^ had no doubt that the 
clause was unnecessary. Resides, it 
W'ould have the efirct of making an im¬ 
pression, that the ini,apac:ty of the Sove¬ 
reign would have the same effect as his 
natoial demise upon all offices of that 
description. The Bill, he thought, would 
stand better without the clause. 

The Attorney General agreed that the 
clause was unnecessary, and it was then 
negatived. 

Tne Fifth C]ciU'?c, provhling for the 
resu^npu'on of the personal exercise of the 
royal authority by his Majesty, being 
read, 

Mr. Whitbread objected to the com- 
mrricing expressions as too loose and ge- 
iieril. The vVords he noticed were, 

“ When his Majesty shall he restored to 
such a state of healih as to he capable of 
resuming the personal exercise of^the 
royal authority, and shall have declared 
bis royal will and pleasure thireupoa/' 


Those he believed were not exactly the 
words adopted in 1780 ; but if they were, 
the House and the rnuntry did nut stand 
in the Same situation with respect to hi$< 
Majesty now as then, if those ^■/ere the 
words adopted at that period, imdoubtoflly 
the meaning was, that his Majesty would 
not resume the functions of royalty, until 
he was restored to a state of mental 
health. But what w'as the fact now ^ 
They had it in ev^idence from the physi¬ 
cians, that the functions of governnient 
were carried on wlren hrs mental health 
was not restored. He hoped that the 
Committee wx>uld be ]>reTailed upon by 
this circiunstancc to adopt words more 
distinct and definite, lie therefore would 
propose, that the expres-dons as they now 
stood, should be omitted fur the purpose 
of iiitrOduchig the following : ** When 
his Majesty shall be restored to a full state 
of mental health, so as to be cajiablc of 
undertaking the personal exercise of the 
royal aothoriiy.^* 

'i'he Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he was not at all convinced by the 
arguments of the hon. gent, of the neces¬ 
sity of his amendment. He had first said 
that the words were new ; but in that he 
was niifetaken, having probably looked at 
th^ printed bill, and not Pt the bill as it 
Was passed. He believed that it went out 
of that House with other words in the 
clause, but was amended by the Lords, in 
the manner in which he had now intro¬ 
duced ir. The period ior discussing this 
question, would, as he apprehended, be 
that when the clauses were brought for¬ 
ward, directing the circumstances of his 
Majesty’s resumption of the royal autho¬ 
rity, and regulating the mode. * The 
hon. gent, had said that the House and 
fhe country were placed in a different si¬ 
tuation now from that in which it stood in 
the year 1789. He would deny that pro¬ 
position ; they stood now as they stood 
then, upon the law and constitution of the 
country ; and that law and constitution 
provided, that if his Majesty was restored 
to a state of health, be was King. It ivas 
right to prescribe something a^ to the form 
in which the notification of his Majesty’s 
recovery should be made known to the 
public; but when he was restored to health 
he was King to all intents and purp09es4 
They were precisely in the same situatiozi 
as in 1789. As to what had been said 
upon the evidence of the physicians, that 
evidetice might furnish an objection Id the 
conduct of miuMters^ but could in no Way 
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fhe principle of his -Majesty^s re- 
sumption of Ins prerogatives on recovering 
from his illness. Such resumption was a 
matter of course. 

Mr. Whitbread said he did not deny that 
when his Majesty was restored to mental 
health, he shpuld be restored to his autho¬ 
rity ; but he would s4y, that he Ought not ; 
to be restored to authority until be was 
restored to health. When ho considered 
the Conduct of ministers, from the year - 
17til) down to the present moment, he saw 
the necessity that existed for speaking 
plainly and explicitly upon this ooc^ion. 
Did the hon. gentleman meatl to say, that 
from the year 17S9 down to the present 
moment, the k'mgiy functions were not ex* 
ercised wiicn his Majesty was not m a 
state of mental health? The Bill which 
he had seen was not the printed bill, not 
the bill as it was first brought into the 
House, but the amended one, as It had 
passed both Houses; and he rather thought 
the words introduced by the right bon. 
gentleman were not to be found in it. 

The question being then put, the Amend¬ 
ment was negatived without a division. 

Lord Milton proposed that the word 
** resumption*’ should be substituted in 
the place of ** declaration/* iA ihe same 
clause; but said he only threw it out as a 
suggestion. 

Mr. Ponsonhy thought it better that the 
word resumption should be adopted, and 
wished the right hon. gent, would consi¬ 
der of it. 

I’he Chancellor of ihe Exchequer said, 
that the words were easily intelligible 
w'ithout ail}’' such alteration. The clause 
stated, when his Majesty shall be restored 
to such a state of health, as to be capahid 
of resuming the personal exercise of his 
royal authority, and shall have declared 
his royal Will and [deasure thereupon, as 
heroinafier provided.*’ The provision to 
which this referred, was the calling of a 
Privy Council l)y his Majesty, to whom 
the declaration was to be made^ and not 
the Queen’s Council. 

Mr. Ponsonby doubted whether the clause 
was worded according to the meaning it 
was intended to convey. He therefore 
wished, that the consideration of it should 
be postponed, that they might have an 
opportunity, of considering it inofe ma¬ 
turely. 

The Clmncellor (f the Exchequer did not 
think such jiostponcmeui necessary, espe¬ 
cially w hen it was considered whkt incon- 
yeaiciiee it would oeeasioir. 
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Mr. l^OA^said, that dia ejanse re¬ 
ferred to an authority which was not yet 
determined on ^ the RegamfopeWers^were 
not yei decided, and the introduction of 
such a clause in such an orde^ was rathar 
singular, if not improper. 

h'lr. Adam agreed, that the postpone^ 
ment of clauses was attended with great, 
inconvenience, but if the present emuso 
was postponed to another part of the bilU 
that would be no reason for their doing ft 
I Til another instance. It was now proposed 
for the sake of perspicuity^ When hii 
Majesty was in a situation to resume hia 
functions, he should do so; but it was pre- 
matuTc to introduce a declaration to that 
effect there, when the clauses prescribing 
the form of resumption wete not yet de¬ 
cided on. Upon these grounds he agreed 
in the suggestion of postponement. 

Mr. Y^kc miiintained that great incon« 
venience %vould necessarily follow from 
the postponement of the clause, nor did hO 
see any weight in Uie arguments advanced 
in favour of it. The words referred dis^ 
linctly to a subsequent clause, so tlial the 
objection as to the order in which it stood 
was not conclusive. The bill itself con<- 
tained four heads of provision, and this 
came properly under the head of the 
powers to be given to the Kegent. 

The Clause w'as then agreed to. 

The Sixth Clause, providing. That, all 
persons holding offices or places under the 
appointment or authority of the Regent, 
should continue to hold them, notwith¬ 
standing the resumption of his royal func¬ 
tions by his Majesty, until ins Majesty 
should declare his royal pleasure to thC 
contrary, being read, 

The Chancellor of the Exchcejuer moved, 
that the word Pensions” should be in¬ 
serted after the word “ places,” which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Wytm suggested the introduction 
of the words, " her Majesty** in the be¬ 
ginning of the second section of ihe fifth 
clause, to correspond with the wording of 
the latter part of the same section, where 
the w^ords were actually inserted. The 
amendment wa^ agreed to. 

The Seventh and Lighth Clauses were 
agreed to. 

The Ninth Clause, declaring, «That the 
said Regent shall be deemed and taken te 
be a person having and executing an bffice 
and place of trust within England, and 
shall take and subscribe such oath^, and 
make and subscribe such declaration, 
aiipd do all such acts as are required by the 
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lawtttud statuiei of that pavt of the United 
hittgdom called England, to qualify per* 
vaont to hold offices and places of trust; 
and to continue in the same in such man* 
ner as in and by the said laws and statutes 
are required, and under such pains, pe* 
nalties, forfeitures, and disabilities, as § re 
jtherein and thereby appointed and or¬ 
dained,*' being read, 

Sir SmmulRcmUly rose and stated, thathe 
considered this as the most objectionable 
part of the whole Bill. The effect of this 
clause—an effect which he did not sup¬ 
pose was in the contemplation of the 
framers of it—would be to make the Re¬ 
gent a responsible officer. If the Regent 
were, as stated in the clause, to be taken 
and deemed to be executing an office of 
trust, be must be equally liable to respon¬ 
sibility for the due discharge of such trust 
as any individual appointed to execute 
any trust in the community. It was un¬ 
necessary to oblige the Regent to take 
such oaths and declarations respecting his 
religious principles, &c. which must be 
sufficiently well known, as subordinate of¬ 
ficers in the state. If the Committee were 
to agree to this clause, they would, in 
effect, alter the government. The supreme 
executive magistrate of this country was 
responsible only by his advisers; and to 
make the person filling that exalted station 
personally responsible, however it might 
appear a better form of government to 
theorists, would be to subvert the consti¬ 
tution of this countr}^ He felt it necessary 
to draw the attention of the Committee to 
this clause, because he remembered the 
right hon. gentleman opposite on a former 
evening adverting to the ** that tlie 

King could do no wrong;'’ and an hon. 
friend near him immediately adding, that 
neither King nor Uegentcould be constitu¬ 
tionally responsible. It would be a mon¬ 
strous circumstance, if the Regent, on the 
recovery of his Majesty, were to be liable to 
an information by his Majesty*s Attorney- 
General for not liaving properly executed 
the trust confide4 to him. The Sovereign 
held an office of trust, but he was not re¬ 
sponsible ; the Regent should be placed 
upon the same conditions in his office. The 
Committee would, he trusted, excuse him 
for calling their attention to this clause, 
upon which he felt so strongly as to the 
affect it would have in makinc the Regent 
personally responsible. He had not re¬ 
ceived a copy of the Bill till about an hour 
previous to his entering the House, or he 
ihottld have made a communication of his 


sentimenM upon this clause to several 
members. He had felt it his duty to state. 
his opinion, and he left it to the Committee 
to decide how fiur it was well-founded. 

The Chancelhrqf the Exchequer Bdid, that 
he had been studious to preserve as much 
as possible the words adopted in the bill 
of 1788, not from any partiality to those 
particular words, but that it might not be 
said he wished to introduce any alteration. 
With respect to the clause now objected 
to, he must say, the same qualification of 
the Regent for an office of trust was intro¬ 
duced in the 5th of Geo. 2. section 12, and 
also in the 24th of Geo. 8. The question 
of responsibility ought to be made the sub¬ 
ject of a future particular enactment ^ 
but, for the present, he must deny that 
there was any clause in the bill, as had 
been stated, which had the monstrous ten¬ 
dency of taking responsibility off the mi¬ 
nisters of the Regent. They were consi¬ 
dered precisely in the light of the King’s 
ministers, and of course liable to the same 
responsibility. It might be a question, whe¬ 
ther any subject raised to the rank of Re¬ 
gent should be responsible; but the solu¬ 
tion of this question certainly did not go 
to free the ministers of the Regent. 

Sir T, Turion thought the hon. and 
learned gent, who objected to this clause 
to be perfectly right. He could not avoid 
here alluding to an assertion of an hon. 
and learned gent, opposite, who had said, 
that in the history of England there was 
no suchmame as that of Regent; when in 
the 12th and in the 19th of Edivard HI. 
mention w^as made of two Regents unre¬ 
stricted. ile stated this to shew that we 
were Dot, as bad been said, creating a 
new office. 

Mr. JIc/iTy Smith was of opinion, that 
there should be a distinct clause concern¬ 
ing the responsibility or irresponsibility - 
of the Regent. 

Mr. Tienuy thought the clause was 
directly different from the Resolutions of 
the two Houses. In the Resolution it was 
stated, that the Regent was to have the 
prerogatives of the King ; and they were 
now by the Bill imposing oaths on him : 
[here sir Samuel Romilly whispered < Ex¬ 
cise Oaths,*] aye, oaths which placed him 
in the station of an Exciseman (Hear! 
hear!) If they really meant to do this, 
they had better at once frame a new Ad¬ 
dress to bis Royal Highness, declaring 
the.r intention, and stating the terms on 
which he was to accept the Regency. The 
Resolution spoke to him in pompou^i high 
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founding terms, and then the Bill went to 
level him with the lowest office in the 
land. The Regent was mentioned in the 
clause merely as a person a phrase 
which no man could have supposed would 
have been applied to the Prince of Wales, 
Heir Apparent to the throne and a Privy 
Counsellor. He thought it would he Well 
if the right hon. gent, considered, before 
he introduced this clause dwindling the 
Regent down to the holder of a mere 
office of trust. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
with some warmth. He very little ex¬ 
pected, copying (as he haa done) the 
werds of the clause from the Bill of 1788, 
that he should be accused of attempting to 
degrade the Prince of Wales, or level the 
office of Regent with that of an exciseman. 
£iurely, no unprejudiced person who heard 
him could possibly think of branding him 
with such an imputation. The right hon. 
gent, had said, that it would be well if 
he had not introduced oaths into the clause, 
w^hich went to dwindle down the Regent 
into the mere holder of an office of trust. 
It wou’d be well, however, if the right 
hon. gent, w'as to read the clause upon 
which he chose lo comment! it would be 
well, also, if he would form an opinion 
upon considering what he had read ! and 
it would be well, also, if he did not thus 
expose himself, by censuring as perform¬ 
ed what never was even intended. (Hear! 
hear !) Theclausewas introduced into this 
Bill because it was found in the Bill of 
1788, and not with any particular idea 
of making the Regent an officer of trust. 
The right hon. gent, had also tliought 
proper to declare that the oath of such an 
high oOicer us the Regent ought to be 
dispensed with. Oh, says he, it is de¬ 
grading the Regent;’* and then, with an 
hint from the learned gentleman beside 
him, it is making an Exciseman of him.'* 
Why, was this candid ? Was this fair ? 
Because the l(»w oliicers of the nation took 
oaths, was it therefore to be stated that an 
oath had been imposed upon an higher 
one merely to degrade him ? The King 
himself took oaths, and it could not pos¬ 
sibly be considered asa degradation to the 
present Prince of Wales, in tendering him 
an office, to do as our ancestors had always 
done in similar circumstances. He had no 
idea whatever of degrading the Regent; 
he must, at once, disclaim it; and he 
was sure that every one who had been 
attentive must see that his disclaimer 
was well founded (Hear! hear !} If the 
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wording of the clause was soppoied to 
throw any responsrbtltty on the Regent, 
he was willing to use otherwords; bur he 
had merely used the form which bad been 
adopted over and over again. 

Mr. Ponfionty thought all the objections, 
might be remedied by the omissioh of 
certain words of the proposed clause ; and 
he was certain, if such words might bp 
omitted out of a cls&use relating to any 
Regent at any time to be appointed in thtt 
country, they might safely be omitted in 
this case, where the person proposed to 
be appointed was the Heir Apparent to 
the crown, and of full age. The words 
he should propose to omit were the fol¬ 
lowing-*^' shall be deemed and taken to 
be a person having and executing an office 
and place of trust within England, and—* 
The omission of those words^wduld do 
away the inference of responsibility, as 
applicable to the person of the Regent, 
which they were calculated, while they 
remained in the clause, to produce. The 
right hon. gent, seemed to impute conse¬ 
quence to those words, and even to allege 
that they must be proper, because they 
had appeared in a-bill introduced in the 
year 1789. But, perhaps, these words 
might have escaped observation at that 
time, in consequence of there not being 
then in parliament any person possessed 
of the acuteness, and of the legal and 
professional knowledge of his hon. and 
learned friend (sir S. Romilly.)—(Mur- 
mur.«) on the ministerial side of the House.) 
Gentlemen might murmur; but he did 
not esteem it a disparagement to any man, 
to say that it might so happen that there 
might not be in the House of Commons, 
at the period xo which he alluded, a man 
of the same acuteness, and of the same 
general and extensive professional skill 
and knmvledge, as his hon. and learned 
friend ; and that it might be owing to this 
circumstance that the clause appeared in 
that bill in the objectionable shape in 
which it now stood, and in which it had 
been introduced into the present bill. As 
to taking the necessary oaths, he was sa¬ 
tisfied the Prince of Wales would have no 
objection, and he (Mr. Ponsonby) should 
have had the less objection to the intro* 
duction of such clause, had the Regent 
proposed to be appointed been any otbiir 
than the Heir Apparent. He should pro¬ 
pose to omit the words he had before read, 
by which they would leave the question 
of responsibility untouched.. 

«Mr. Roie. In the time of Henry VI, the 
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mtriictiflg tli0 diOce pf Yorkdid 
tito same Jle»triptioi»s op the Prince'of 
Wales, iu case came to years sufficient 
to take upon hunself the Jugeqcy. The 
right hon. gent, denied -this. 

Mr. Pansofiby,. 1 denied no such thing. 
I said that there never u’as an instance in 
this country where the Regency fell upon 
a Prince of WaleSj of full years, resident 
in the country. In the time of Henry VI. 
ahe Prince of Wales never wa.s Regent; 
and those restrictions .were imposed by his 
(Conipeutor for the crown : a man who 
involved ^England many years in blood 
iund desolation. Are those times whence 
the right hon. gent, wishes to draw a pre¬ 
cedent ? 

Mr. Rqsc. Even with an atmy at his 
t)ack, the duke of York was obliged to 
submit to the Restrictions. This shews 
the jealoU&y of our ancestors with respect 
po our Regents. 

Mr. l\>usQnly. No such oaths as these 
were introduced into the Regency bill of 
Henry VI. 

The Mailer of ifie liolb said, as be could 
hot distinctly see the sense and meaning 
of the words proposed to he left out, he 
was for agreeing to the omisdion of them. 

Sir 5. .assured the right hon. the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he did 
not mean seriously to impute to him any 
desire of imulting bis royal highness. 
He had referred to the excirotnan’s oaih, 
simply with the view of pointing out of 
what description the proposed oaths were, 
and which, in his opinion, it was not de¬ 
sirable that thePrincci^f Wales sbouhi be 
required to take. It was well known that 
they were become useless; that the one 
half of those to wboni it was already pre- 
jCribed to take them did not take them ; 
pnd that an act w as passed annually, in- 
demnifyiiig all who omitted to do so. 
Were they, then, to impose this oath on 
the Regent without cause, and to tell him 
that the omission of taking it subjected 
bim to the forfeiture*of his office? He 
could not suifer, however, that any doubt 
should remain as to the nature of the con¬ 
stitution under which we Jived ; which 
sunst be the case jf it was left in uncer- 
loilNy, whether the Regent wa^ to be a 
vespofisible or an irresponsible person. 
Was-not the first Clause in the Bill con- 
oJusive on this subject? Did they not 
^commit the .administration of the royal 
authority, ditrifig his Majesty’s indisposi¬ 
tion, to be exercised in his name by the 
Regent ? And was that not a part of the 
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prerogative, ihe Qiost important ,io 
and in its consequences to the cotunry, 
tbat the King can do no wrong ? He was 
surprised to have heard it questioned, that 
this should equally apply to any person 
invested with the royal prerogatives; and 
he thought it essential that the House 
should learn the sentiments of the King’s 
law officers on the subject, and if this was 
their opinion. His own opinion was de¬ 
cided, that the King could do no wrong ; 
he was, of consequence, also of opinion, 
that some person or other must he rc^spnn- 
sible for any act which might be done; 
and, if this Clause now objected to should 
be struck out, he bad no doubt that the 
responsibility could not he supposed to 
attach to the Regent, but to those servants 
who might be employed under him. If 
others should be of a contrary opinion, 
according to his view of the importance 
of the question, he thought the best thing 
the Ckmimittee could do, would be to. post¬ 
pone the Clause, to give them more time 
to reflect before they sanctioned a doc¬ 
trine quite new, and unknown to the con¬ 
stitution. 

Mr. Stephen sliould hare been of opi¬ 
nion with the hon and learned gent., that 
Ihe word.s proposed to be omitted should 
be left out of the Clause; but when he 
heard it contended, that, to the whole ex¬ 
tent of his acts, the Regfuit inu^l be held 
couipictcly irresponsible, he must declare 
that he was of a very dillerent opinion, 
and it would give him great uneasiness to 
see such a doctrine lighth’’ treated in the 
Committee. He admitted that a chief 
magistrate could not be punished while he 
continued in office; and that, as in the 
case of a governor of a colony, he was 
irreponsible till the dissolution of his 
trust. But was it ever heard that he was 
irr(:$;poDsible at the time of his leaving his 
government? So, he was of opinion that a 
Regent would become responsible for his 
acts, at the termination of the Regency. 
That after the sovereign authority was re¬ 
invested in his Majesty, the Regent would 
not be re.spon$iblc for abuse of bis power 
during the time of his Regency, was what 
he could not admit. 

Sir Arthur Figgott, encouraged by the 
dispassionateness of the Committee, hoped 
he should be excused for offering another 
mode of amending this Clause, or rather 
of amending the Bill itself; and that was, 
by omitting tire Clause altogether. He 
should submit, that that was the only pro¬ 
per mode of getting rid of Uio important 
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question which it involved. However ab- ought not to treat him this Way, and sub- 
turd^ indecorous, unfit, or misplaced^ it ject hijii to forfeiture. He apprehended, 
might be in the Bill of 1788, tliere could therefore that the true way of treating thrs 
be no impropriety in throwing it out of subject was to tear out this clause, and to 
the present one. Immediately preceding specify in the preceding one the particular 
this Clause, the oath of office prescribed oaths which ought to be taken. All the 
to the Regent before he entered upon his oaths incumbent on the King^ were taken 
office was stated; but here it was said, at one and the same time, and previous to 
that he shall take and subscribe such his being invested with his office. These 
oaths, and make and subscribe such decla- being his sentiments of what ought to be 
rations, and do all such acts as are re- done, it would be necessary. In point of 
quired by the laws and statutes to qualify form, that he should move That the 
persons to hold offices and places of trust, whole of this clause be left out.'' 
under certain pains and penalties, for- The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
feitures, and disabilities/’ These words was perfectly ready to agree to the first 
coming after the oath of office prescribed, Amendment"; but he should regret much 
he thought, were totally unnecessary, and if they should leave out the whole of a 
be would recommend to introduce in the clause which had uniformly pervaded oar 
preceding Clause the words And to take statutes upon this subject.—^If from what 
before his Majesty's most honourable had fallen out upon this clause there should 
privy council all such oaths, and subscribe exist much doubt upon the subject, he 
all such declarations as are introduced should have no hesitation to postpone its 
into this Clause;" stating previously the further consideration to another occasion ; 
particular oaths and declarations which but be should feel very great, reluctance 
the Regent shall be required to take and in departing from the principles laid down 
subscribe. \Vhat were the particular oaths in former statutes upon similar subjects, 
and declarations required of the Regent Mr. PonsonOy observed, that it would be 
did not appear from any of these Clauses, better first to negative the Amendment, 
Was it intended that the Prince should and then propose to leave out such words 
take advice upon'this subject, in order as related to pains and penalties. When 
that he might not incur pains and penal- these were struck out, he should propose 
ties ? Was this a proper way to hold up to postpone the clause, for the purpose of 
that public officer to public notice ? Sure- considering whether or not it should suh- 
ly the Regent ought not to be so dealt stantially stand as it then was, or to adopt 
with. He was not against introducing the specification of oaths, as suggested by 
any or all of the usual oaths, such as the his right hon. and learned friend, 
oath of allegiance, abjuration, affirmation Mr. Bathurst said, he sliouid rather 
of the King’s supremacy, and the decla- agree to the clause being left out at pre- 
ration of transubstantiation'; but only he sent, in order that the House might have 
wished them to be introduced and parti- an opportunity of re-considering it, as 
cularly specified and taken before tlie what had been said upon the subject of it 
Regent assumed the office. Instead of this, had had considerable weight upon his 
only one oath was particularized and pre- mind. It appeared desirable tliat they 
scribed; and he would wish toknowwhe- should not come to any party decision 
ther, if the Prince did omit to take the upon this point, but consider it in a more 
otheis, which were only hinted at, they solemn manner. If they left out t{»U 
meant that a tarn action was to be clause, then they must prescribe the oaths 
brought against him by any common in- to betaken, and these oaths must be socb 
former? or ii they meant any thing, did as qualify persons to hold offices in trust, 
they mean that he was to be disabled, or If the Regent be a person who holds au 
incur forfeitures; should he by any acci- office in trust, there was reason in stating 
dent omit taking oaths mentioned in some that he should take such oaths as those al- 
other acts u.ot specified ? He did not im- luded to ; and he thought it would be 
pute the mode of wotding this Clause to better that the oaths should i)c specified ; 
any disrespect to the Regent, for he did but he should not propose to accompany 
not think it was above any person to take them wiih penalties, for the oaths beiS 
oaths. Even the King took oaths that prescribed would be sufficient. * 

were specified in a statute: but if they This Clause and the following were then 
were to give to the heir apparent the postponed. 

ppwei- of a Regent under reeiriction*, they .The Tenth Clause fixing'the period of 
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ttre dmttioii of the Limitfttrons and |te« 
strictions being read. 

The ChanocUoT af iht Exchequer moyed, 
That the tirst blank be filled op with 
fyords “ first of February, 1812." 

Mr. said, that if be understood the 
object of the ri^t hon. gent, the blanks 
to be filled up were of two kinds/the one 
fixing a time for the continuance of the 
Restrictions, and the othep a prolongation 
of that period after the time first fixed 
should have expired. He begged the 
right hon. gent, would give the Commit¬ 
tee to know how the clause would stand 
after alKhe blanks had been filled up f 

The CAfl?ice//or qf the stated, 

that agreeably to what he had formerly 
intimated, he should propose that the Ke- 
strictiorrs specified in this clause should 
continue for the space of >a twelvemonth 
after the istday 'of Febr^uary next, and 
therefore the first blank should be filled up 
with the words 1st February 1812," if 
Parliament shall be then assembled, and 
shall, have been -sitting for six weeks" 
immediately previous to the said first of 
February 1&I2. This wasmotfor the pur¬ 
pose of giving an addition to -the-time, 
but in order to secure the sitting of'Par¬ 
liament six weeks previous to the expira¬ 
tion of twelve months. He bad stated his 
ebjecfon this point, and he had no objec¬ 
tion to do it again. He bad shewn 'ftom 
a reference to what were the durations of 
bis Majesty’s former illnesses, and the ex¬ 
aminations of the physicians, that the pe¬ 
riod of twelve months ^lould be given as 
a reasonable time for his Majesty’s reco¬ 
very; and he trusted that from all these 
considerations the Committee would not 
think'ihat period too long. He thought it 
expedient that six weeks should be se¬ 
cured ^for Parliament sitting, that they 
might have an opportunity of giving some 
consideration to this subject before the 
expiration of the Limitations, as his Ma¬ 
jesty might happen at that very period to 
be so near a state of recovery, as only to re¬ 
quire a little further time to complete his 
eepaetty of resuming the reins of govern¬ 
ment himself. 

Mr. Pansonbsf observed, that it was ex¬ 
tremely naiural-that The right hon. gent, 
/jihould endeavour to induce‘the Commit¬ 
tee to agree to fill up this clause in the 
manner he proposed, because that right 
lion. gent, thought it would be improper 
to iiktrust the RiegSfitwith the Royal Au¬ 
thority without Restrictions and Litnita- 
lions; but to tiiose vtho thought there 
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wmdd be no danger in intnisthlg ifae 
Prinoe of Wales’ wiii the Ml powers cC 
the crovni, this mode nf filling up afae 
blanks would not bethought beneficial or 
advisable. In bis appr^ension, Ibere 
was no necessity thait the period should 
expire when Parliament was sitting. Did 
the right hen. gent, conceive that the Re¬ 
gent was to exercise his authority ibr the 
purpose of embarrassing his Majesty’s 
government, or to make his Majesty’s re¬ 
sumption r^f his aut^hority difficult? K 
tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the Prince of Wales capable of suclrbase 
practices as these, he ought also to consi¬ 
der that it would be wholly out of his 
power to accomplish it.—For his part he 
should feel the strongest reluctance in 
agreeing to what the Chancellor of the 
l^chequer proposed, because in his judg¬ 
ment, to make Parliament re-considor the 
subject and deliberate upon it, would be 
to expose the government in the hands of 
the Regent to difficulties which he should 
not describe at this period. Although he 
felt a very strong indisposition now to en¬ 
ter again into the general argument as to 
Restrictions, yet 'he entertained a confi¬ 
dence that the Committee would not im¬ 
pose them foTJio long a period as was now 
specified'ly that right hon. gent, and he 
should therefore move an Amendment, 
that after'the word until," down to tlie 
Regent,’’ should be left out, for the pur¬ 
pose of ^hnerting these words—" Expira¬ 
tion of SIX calendar months from the day 
df 'the passing of this Act."—«Upon the 
question 'being put " TUiat these words 
Stand part of«the clause*’— 

The Ohmeelhr qf the Exchequer stated, 
that he agreed with that Tight bun. gent., 
chat the subject of Restrictions had been 
already so much discussed, that no no¬ 
velty could be now introduced upon the 
subject in dgbatc: but bewould statewery 
shortly why .the Amendment proposed 
could not bo agreed to. *He united with 
the right hon. gent, also in^thhiking tliat 
those who were against any Restrictions 
at all, would wish'the time to be ns^hort 
as possible ; but those Who thought- it 
would be proper to impose Restrictions 
would bc ’for a longer'period : then it'ftl- 
lowed, that those Who had voted^for im¬ 
posing any Restrictions at all, would, be 
for adopting a reasonable penod for 'ihdit 
continuance. The House had that dlauae 
amv in a narrower state than when tiny 
first a^ted it: they had now theopinhm 
Of the'Heuta of Lords that the Restric- 
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tiofift fihouM bt iMi()ttailificd» vrbich 
ed thftt the RestMdions skoitld operate in 
dim foil forces Tbi^ could be for neotber 
purpose than that the King should be eo* 
ablbd to resume the govenimejit as he left 
tt; and if so^ the resirtctive. clause must 
be introduced in a manner and upon a 
prisiciple that would cover this fond and 
reasonable hope* that his Majesty would 
be able to vesuise his functions. As for 
bis own hopes upon this pointy lie con- 
fiwsed they were much more ardent and 
aanguuie for a shorter period than that 
which the right hon. genkeman had stat¬ 
ed as bis opinion upon it. Was it or was 
h not decent or re^ectfu!,, or even deli- 
eate, be would ask, to rjun to a mere mea¬ 
sure of days, weeks, or months, upon the 
subject, as* to what time it might please 
God to restore his Majesty from his severe 
affliction ? Were they to adopt the period 
now suggested, they would fall short of 
the period to which they had already 
known his Majesty’s calamity to have 
formerly lasted. They were taking into 
the account the period that was already 
p^sed, namely, nearly three months of 
his Majesty’s indisposition, added to the 
six months during which his Majesty for¬ 
merly continued indisposed; but although 
the physicians were of opinion that the 
radical strength of his Majesty’s coi^ti- 
tntion was not impaired in consequence of 
his age, yet he might rather be longer on 
that account in repelling his calamity 
than he was twenty-two years ago. Al¬ 
lowing that to be the case, would they 
not take that circumstance into view, since 
parliament had thought it proper to im¬ 
pose restrictions. Add to this, they had 
not yet experienced what effect the es¬ 
tablishment of a Regency might produce 
upon his Majesty’s feelings, wlien by 
the interference of Providence his health 
might be re-established. Formerly his 
Majesty had recovered before he had found 
, his government altered by any legislative 
provision. He trusted in God that it 
woukt have no such effect as to retard his 
recovery. .Upon his Majesty’s recover¬ 
ing hts mind, still there might be difficulty 
in comprehending what lud been done, 
and by what means he was to resume his 
powers ; and, indeed, it might reasonably 
be supposed impossible that those things 
would not r^ard his progress, when once 
reason had re-established itself. Then, if 
under other circumstances^ and without 
any change in the constitution of bb king¬ 
dom, they had found his Majesty’s dis* 
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Older lasted for the period they knew it 
to have lasted, was 'it not* materUl that 
they ahcMdd allow a more attended period 
than that which the right hoa. gent, pro¬ 
posed ? The expiration of six inonths 
would bring them to the beginning of 
August, a period when parliament would 
not be siuing; although on account of the 
shorUtesa of the period, there was. the 
greater necessity for parliament being 
sitting at Us expiration. If the limitatioii 
bad been for three years, as in the foi'mer 
hiA, there might not be this necessity. 
Were the right boo. gent. to> propose three 
months, instead of six, would any man 
say that there was no occasion that pm- 
liament should be sitting, but that that 
period should be final ^ He thought that 
were it to be for six months, it \yould be 
particulerly necessary that parliament 
should be sitting at the expirationbut 
would it not be most inconvenient to keep' 
parliament sitting in the month of August 
in expectation of that expiration ? Upon 
the whole, he trusted the Committee, con¬ 
sidering all the circumstances attending 
his Majesty’s melancholy ^disorder, would 
not consider the period of a twelve-momh 
too long for the continuance of these Re¬ 
strictions ; and that the period of six 
weeks during the sitting of parliament 
was absolutely necessary to enable them 
to determine what ought to be done, ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances existing at 
the expiration of the period he proposed. 

Mr. Whitbread agreed that much new 
light could hardly be expected to be now 
thrown on the subject; but at the same 
time, when the right hon. gent, had made 
a warm appeal to the feelings of the Com¬ 
mittee, ill his usual way, he thought it 
right again to appeal to its judgmeiit. 
The right hon. gent, had fallen into his 
common error of using an argument which 
proved too much ; for if the appointment 
of a Regent would endanger the King’s 
recovery, this would go to prevent any 
proceeding upon the subject at all. The 
right hon. gent, would propose to allow 
matters to remain quiet while he and his 
colleagues exercised the Royal powers 
which they had assumed, without any 
steps to supply the defect in any other 
manner. If they took the first step, where 
were they to stop ? The King’s recovery 
might be retarded by their proceeding, 
and, according to the argument of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, they ought 
sit still and do nothing. He talked o 
the two Houses having agreed upon the 
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qa$ition of Restriction ; why he most 
know very weJl that the Restrictions were 
at first negatived in the House of Lords ^ 

. and that as to Peerages only carried) at 
last) ill consequence of the exception in 
the case of Naval and Military affairs 
having been given up. The right bon. 
gent, had treated that exception^ while 
the Resolutions remained in the House of 
ComnionS) as a point of the most vital im¬ 
portance ; hut now, when he had failed in 
carrying it he affected to think lightly of the 
matter. This reminded him of the fable 
of the Fox and the Grapes. The right 
hpn. gent, had repelled the charge of in¬ 
sulting the Prince of Wales; but what 
had he been doing that night? He talked 
of protecting the King; against whom 
was he to be protected ? Against the 
Prince. Why then it was assumed that 
the Prince intended to enxbarrass the go- 
Ternment of his father, and to abuse the 
prerogative entrusted to hint in such a 
way as to retard or prevent his Majesty^s 
recovery. The parliament, said the Chan- 
celior of the "Exchequer, ought to be sit¬ 
ting at the lime when the limitations ex¬ 
pired. Why ? He (Mr. W.) contended 
that, if the subject was again to be brought 
under review, it would expose his Royal 
Highness to the additional mortification of 
hearing again of the necessity of these 
degrading restrictions. Did he think it de- 
flirable to have this subject again discussed 
in parliament? If the period of three 
months were proposed, the same {parlia¬ 
ment, said the right hon. gent, would pro¬ 
bably have to take up the matter again. 
Did not the right hon. gent, recollect that 
the Regent would have the power of dis¬ 
solving the parliament ? He trusted that 
neither he nor his ministers, whoever they 
might be, would resort to that expedient; 
but there was a man in the House, who 
would not scruple to dissolve parliament if 
k happened not to suit his purpose (hear! 
hear!) Why, then it would not follow 
as a matter of necessity that the .sub¬ 
ject should come before the same parlia¬ 
ment. But he talked of the protection af¬ 
forded to the King by the restriction as to 
peerages; why did he not extend his re¬ 
striction to the creation of baronets ? His 
principle would go that length; and 
though he himself had created baronets 
•in great numbers, vet this power might 
be turned against the King as well as the 
creation of peers. The right hon. gent, 
bad not convinced him that any restriction 
was necessary; he could not conceive 
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how protection should be wanted : .biH if 
there were tojie restrictions at alt, it was 
desirable that their duration should be as 
short as possible. 

Mr. Canning observed, that if the Re¬ 
striction as to Peers had a reference to the 
time when no hopes could be entertained 
of his Majesty’s recovery, he should con¬ 
sider the longest period proposed as not 
long enough. If that was the light in 
which the Restriction as to peerages was 
regarded, why not {lass the Bill without 
any limitation in point of time ? But the 
precedent of 1789, for a Restriction of 
three years, had no reference to the dura¬ 
tion of his Majesty’s illness, but its object 
was to prevent the House of Peers from 
obstructing any alteration in the Bill that 
might be found necessary. lie could now 
more confidently ■ speak on that ])oint, 
after having had the advantage, which the 
ministers might also have had, of convers¬ 
ing with a member of the then cabinet, 
the nearest in blood to the author of that 
Bill. If then the creation of Peers by 
the Regent was to be suspended, till all 
hope of his Majesty’s recovery was lost, 
he said that a year was not the proper 
period, that no limitation of time at all 
ought to be fixed, but that the matter 
should be left to future Parliaments to act 
as the necessity of the case might require. 
But he was aware that many felt it to be 
right that there should be some diilerence 
bemeen the case of a devolution of the 
Royal dignity and that of a Regent created 
by Act of Parliament; between a demise 
of the Sovereign and that of a temporary 
incapacity: and that for a time, therefore, 
this splendid prerogative of creating peers 
should be withheld. He had already given 
it as bis opinion that the power ought not 
to be suspended at all in the present cir¬ 
cumstances ; but if there was to be a sus¬ 
pension he .thought the shortest period 
the best—But he was adverse to the 
longer period, accompanied with the six 
weeks, on another principle, for then the 
matter would again become subject to par¬ 
liamentary investigation. Now he did 
think that one of the main arguments in 
favour of the proceeding by Bill was, that 
the exercise of the royal functions would 
thus be settled once for all. If the Regent 
was subjected to the disadvantages of this 
course of proceeding, he ought also to 
ha"e the advantages, without having the 
onus put upon him of contending about the 
termination of the period of the Restric¬ 
tions. Such an argument might be baid 
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invidious in him'and his muusters, and 
they ought to avoid placing them in such 
a situation. He objected then to the longer 
period; but if the Restriction could be 
supposed to refer to the duration of the 
King’s illness, it ought to extend through , 
the whole of tiis Majesty’s life. The Re- 
striction iir 17Sf) had no such reference,! 
noc ought this to be regarded in that view, i 
He thought it desirable to avoid any fu¬ 
ture parliamentary investigation, and con¬ 
cluded by declaring his preference of the 
Amendment, as fixing a shorter period for 
the duration of the Restriction. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that whisht had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, did not shew that the present modeof 
proceeding militated against the prece¬ 
dent of 1788 itself, but against the view 
taken of it by one who was at that time 
occupied in the production of that measure. 
Rut he (Mr. B.) thought it necessary to 
form his opinion on the circumstances of 
that time. • His Majesty was then aiflicted 
with a malady new to his person; and the 
circumstances were new to the constitu¬ 
tion. It was then determined that restric¬ 
tions should be imposed on the Regent ; 
but the great man then at the head of the 
government did not introduce any limita¬ 
tion as to time. He left it intirely to Par- 
iiaiuent to act under all the circumstances 
of the case. And it was then observed, 
that the House would depart from its ori¬ 
ginal intention, if it imposed restrictions, 
without also specifying a limitation. TJie 
reason assigned for this was, that, at a fu¬ 
ture period, the House of Lords might re¬ 
fuse to give up that which the act had 
conceded to them unlimitedly, and which 
was a point greatly desired by them ; 
namely, the preventing an increase ofUiuir 
numbers. It was afterwards stated that 
some definite term should be appointed, 
and then three years wore mentioned. But 
no one contended that that time should be 
the ultimate period : no, it vias left to the 
wisdom of Parliament : and if, at any 
time, the physicians had come forward, 
as medical men, and declared that his 
Majesty’s situation did not admit of any 
hope, Mr. Pitt, without doubt, would have 
been obliged to have provided for such an 
occurrence. They had,in the present in¬ 
stance, the experience of former illnesses; 
and that experience had taught them, 
that the longest period during which his 
Majesty bad been aiHicted by this species 
of malady, had not exceeded six months 
On that principle he thought it right that 
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thet limitation should heibr ^ I^t ayoar. 

It had been said, if a liniiia|;ion Ite at 
all introduced, let it terkaioate only with 
his Majesty’s life but he could see no 
necessity for such a proceeding, lince it 
was always in the power of Partiameat to 
provide ibr any emergency. Souse mem* 
hers had asserted, that the House exercised 
this power of imposingrestrictions, merely 
for the purpose of shewing that they pos* 
sessed such a power; but he thought the 
assertion extremely absurd. He had al«> 
ways understood, tiiat the true motives 
which iuflaenced them w^ere, to keep the 
regal authority entire, so that his Majesty, 
on his recovery^ should find his preroga* 
tives whole and undiminished. The only 
novelty which he had observed in the 
speech of an hon. gentleman (Mr. Whit¬ 
bread) was, his remark relative to the 
peerage : to place baronets in the ranks 
of the peerage, he thought so contrary to ' 
common sense, that the observation scarce¬ 
ly deserved notice. With respect to any 
jealousy entertained of the Prince, al¬ 
though much had been Spoken on the sub¬ 
ject, he had heard no argument proving 
any such thing : nor did he believe a 
feeling of the kind existed. He objected 
to the Amendment for a limitation of six 
months ; because at the expiration of that 
time it was very unlikely that Parliament 
>vould be sitting, and ready to take cog- 
ni/.ance of what had been done. In speak¬ 
ing of the term to which the Limitation 
should extend, it was impossible to point 
out a time to which some objection might 
not be applied ; but looking at the busi- 
ness in a general point of view, he thought 
12 months a very proper period for its ter¬ 
mination ; particularly as provision bad 
been made for the sitting of Parliament at 
or about that lime. 

Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, said, he 
was very well aware that the rank of a ba¬ 
ronet was inferior to that of a peer. It 
had been said, that restriction on the pre¬ 
rogative of the peerage went to prevent 
its being made use of for the purpose of 
procuring Parliamentary influence. And 
he was sure the right hon. gentleman had 
too much knowledge of the world not to 
be perfectly aware, that Parliamentary 
fluence was sometimes purchased by a 
Baronetcy ; nay, he believed, even Jtke 
rank of Privy Counsellor was at times 
found a sufficient remuneration for a por¬ 
tion of such influence— 

Mr. Bathurst did not conceive the latter 
i^mark applied to him as a Privy Coun- 
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sell^ and he bo^ed tJjli hdn. gcntkniMi. 
Imd Mi itiieiided to malie such aa npplU 
edition. ' 

Mr. IVkubnaditaLtmd, that, at thn ttAtnent 
he »poke, it was not in his coiitenplaitiaD 
that the eight bou. genilemau was a Prirj 
CounaeUer. He certainly did net inOeneP 
aa^ personal aJlmoa; * the right bon. 
Gahtiefnan^ nq donln, was worthy of the 
hoaeiir which had be^ conferredon him; 
and hts advice^ he sinccreVy beliered, 
would be of great benefit to thecooneiL 

Mr« TIemiy wished to nsake one obser* 
¥«tbD» There was no security against 
the Regent in this long period of Restric- 
lien Imd might not be attaiiied by the 
ordinary forms of the Hoese. The ri^t 
hon. genl. had said, that if the Limitaiiofi 
of siat months was agreed to, it wodld 
expire at a period when parliament would 
not be sitting, and, Uiat tbe Prince might 
then greate peers before parliament could 
determine, wbcdier or not the Restriction 
ought to be continued. This certainly did 
convey an improper impotation on^the 
Prince: but the parliament would pro¬ 
bably sit for four or five months, and if at 
the close, any member should think that 
tbe RestricticTns ought to be continued for 
a longer period than six months, he might 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to extend 
their duration.. This would be the best 
course, if consistent with the forms of the 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that DO other bill could be admitted on this 
subject in the present session, without a 
special clause in this bill to authorise it. 
But he begged of the Coinmittee to con¬ 
sider how this proposal clashed with the 
argument of the right hon. gent, under 
the gallery (Mr. Canning.) Theonede* 
precated all future parliamentary investi¬ 
gation on this subject; the other made a 
proposal which alroocit necessarily led to a 
reconsideration. Was this the way in 
which they agreed in their opposition to 
the limitations which he had suggested ? 
So much had been said on tbe subject of 
disrespectful conduct towards the Prince, 
that he mu.st again repeat, it was not con¬ 
stitutional to suppose, that the Restrictions 
were imposed and aimed against tbe person 
of the Prince, but as of necessity on the 
Regent. What had been proposed by 
ministers, was proposed on general prin'^ 
eiples, not at all with the intention of re- 
fleeting on the character of the illustrious 
person. It was unjust and unfair to use ; 
tbe ^ort of argument whicb gentlemen oh 
the other side had used. 


Mr. PnUcr satd> the opinions gi^n by 
his Majesty’s physician.^ were olsltnetly 
these ; that at ibe end of twelve months 
they miglit consider the King’s recovery 
hopeless, and he would then, and not till 
then, look upon it as a lost case. He did 
not care wIm heard him speak, or who 
doubted whet he felt; but he woold sup¬ 
port his King, although afflicted with in¬ 
sanity ^that his crown might be restored 
to him in safety. He would stand by his 
sovereign to the last. 

The cry of Question” now became 
general, and strangers were ordered to 
withdraw. The House then divided, when 


there appeared— 

For the Amendment. 184 

Against it. 160 

Majority.24 


On our re-admission into the gallery, 
we found Mr. Tierney on his legs, inquir¬ 
ing whether it was intended to restrict the 
Regent from granting an additional step 
in the peerage, to a person already a 
peer, as well as from creating new peers > 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the clause was in conformity witli the 
Resolutions of the two Houses; and he 
was sura it would not be contended, that 
the altering the rank of individuals in the 
upper House would not have the effect of 
placing that House in a state different 
fVom wdiat it was at the period of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s being altackctl by his unfortunate 
malady. He could not see the slightest 
necessity for granting such a power, for 
certainly his incapacity to raise an indi¬ 
vidual, already a peer, to a higher rank in 
the peerage, could not annoy the Regent’s 
administration. 

Mr. Tiemep, after observing that this 
prerogative, like all the other powers of 
the crown, were given in trust onl^ for 
the general benefit of the people, reminded 
the right hnn. gent, that he bad on one 
occasiorr found it expedient to raise a 
noble baron (lord Harrowby) to an earl¬ 
dom. Why was this done, but because 
it was advantageous to the crown to do 
so ? If it was necessary to strengthen the 
hands of government at one period, the 
same necessity might recur at another. 
The right hon. gent, might tell them in- 
dwd, that it was thus in the Bill but, 
with his opinions on the whole of the Bill, 
this was not an argument to which be was 
disposed to pay much respect. 

The Clause was then read and passed. 

The 11th Clause, relative lo the grant 
9 
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of «ny Office io BeTeraion, or of any him mosto^ligib'lc with 9Uc{i4»iow:» waiil4 
office, employment, salary, or pension, be that he was them 4 in IHKouinf, 
except those in possession, for the term of If he could feomicile it Io bis lumd to act 
the natural 'life, or dui'iiig ^ood behavbur, upon such a principle as he had desjcnibad, 
was then read. Tlie bla^s, on the motion be would still persevere in Ibf moaBuma 
of the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer^ were he had proposed, because be felt coplrinq- 
filled up, as in the preceding clause. ed that the R^ent, if .employed in sear^- 

Mi*. Tierney said, that no inconyenience ing for a minister on Whose ^tweas a pd 
could certainly arise from imposing some integrity he might rely, could not 
general restrictions on the gift of sinecnres, ter directed in his choice than io ihopa 
yet he believed the right hon. gent, would who had preserved unshaken their fidelity 
hardly say that these were things of which to his father (hear I hear!}. If he wanlt«r 
the liistribulion was personal to the mo- ed a ftiithful servant, where could he lw>k 
narch, or that the power of bestowing more properly thantto Uhose who had dow 
them oTwisted merely fur the purposes of well in a former service (hear! hear.t)} 
steU-gn\tification to the sovereign. No- This would be the line of conduct |o which 
thinr j'ore strikingly displayed tliat mark- he would adhere,and4n ao doing he ahonld 
ed distrust in his royal highness which act upon the .pemuaaion that the Bmoe’f 
prTvadfd the wliole measure, than this favour Would be his ultimate aeward^ ^d 
distinction which il was proposed i,o draw that the impression which it iptsto 
by the clause then under the consideration on a benevolent heart and M enlarg^ 
of the Committee. The right hon. gent, understanding, Vould (be ilo eonoiliate 
had indeed assumed as the pretext or teem, not to -inspire avemion.—nb*’ 
ground for all his reservations, the proba- servation of the right hon. gent, isprang 
bility of the Regent being surrounded by from an argument founded tan the 4iiyjd 
dangerous advisers. Eor his own part, he List. The revenue of the €ivil List wo# 
could see no reason why any one Should disposable cmly for the term of (the 
suppose the Prince would have any worse natural life. This, therefore, woB^^ffisnot 
advisers than King George 3, had met limitation on the King himself; Mi 
with. It heshonld, he feared tlie country it to be argued ihat there«was .any impro- 
would be in an uut'ortunate situation. If priety in imposing temporary exceptioi^ 
the right hon. gent, meant to argue, that on (the authority of the, Regent.^ Theiprin- 
pensions should be done away altogether, ciple was here the same; the limitation 
let him say so; but he could not agree referred in either case merely to timg, 
that the Regent should have all the trou- and could not be discussed on difieroiAt 
ble and responsibility, without any of grounds. It was true that in the fopr .and 
those supports from the prerogative which a half per cent, provision was .made 4o 
were to enable him to contend with the enable the crown to grant further penr 
various difficulties of the situation. sions, but the funds thus appropriated 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that were at present so burdened, as to render 
as long as the asiiertions or insinuations it impossible to hav6 recourse to them, 
respecting hny distrust, or any suspicions And as no aid could at present be derived 
entertained on the part of the framers of from that source, he conceived it unneces- 
the Bill against his ro 3 ’^al highness the sary to accede to any alteration in the 
Prince of Wales were repeated, so long Clouse. 

and so constantly would he continue to Mr. TVem^ said, that as to the first part 
-deny them. Ho felt confident that those of what bad fallen from the r^ght hon. 
who used them had no fair end in contem- gent., he had heard it without surpi^se. 
plation, which such means were calculated As the right hon. gent, had gone so mpeh 
to attain. He himself was of opinion that on precedent through the whole-of this 
Ilia royal highness, under a full considera- proceeding, be did not wonder that hje 
tioii of the situation of ministers, and of had looked to precedent for a speech to 
the arduous duties which they had to per-, make. The speech which he had just 
form, could not be inclined to put a harsh voured the House with was the^^me that 
construction on the motives by which Mr. Pitt had made in 1780; and i|iw 
they were actuated. If, indeed, it were body,might find it in the Parliameittaw 
pwsible that he could be mean enough to Register. He could not, however, see aw 
wush to recommend himself to the favour reason why the Regent, acting in behalf 
nf the Prince by Studying the modes of of the King, should not have the power 
Higratiation, the course that appeared to equally of granting pensions. The Civil 
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List was limited in its amount by law, and 
the four and half per cents, were, as the 
^ right hon. gent stated, much burdened; 
bat if some of those burthens should fall 
off) he could not see why the Regent 
should not hare the power of conferring 
pensions upon them. However the right 
non. gent, might flourish away upon his 
independence, the public .would believe 
that this most flourishing and disinterested 
geiitlemaivmight have something lurking in 
bis mind, which merely aimed at depriv¬ 
ing the Prince from giving away any of 
the good things during his Regency, in 
order that he might have more to dispose 
of, if the King should recover. They 
might think, that when he made such a 
flourish about standing by his beloved so- 
▼erign, be really meant the standing up 
for his beloved self and his beloved col¬ 
leagues. He thought, however, that those 
who really stood up for the country, would 
wish the Regent to have the power of so 
rewarding services, that meritorious ser¬ 
vants of th^ state should not find them¬ 
selves deserted in their old age. 

Sir if. Newport wished to know whether 
the Regent would be permitted to grant 
any pensions on the Irish List ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
No. 

Sir /. Newport then stated, that the law 
expressly said not more than 1200/. should 
be granted on the Irish Pension List in 
one year. Now he wished to know, if 
no pensions were granted for a twelve¬ 
month, supposing his Majesty’s illness to 
continue so' long, would the King have 
the power, in the ensuing year, to grant 
2¥)0L on the Irish Pension List ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that his Majesty, in that event, would, 
no doubt, exercise a proper discretion. 

The blanks in the Clause before the 
Committee were then filled up according 
to the ’proposition of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. In the Clause requiring 
.the residence of the Regent to be in 
Great Britain,” an Amendment was agreed 
to, on the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, substituting the words 
** in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
flHl Ireland.” 

The Chancellor qf tlte Exchequer proceed¬ 
ed to call the attention of the Committee 
to the Clause respecting the Household. 
It having been impossible exactly to col¬ 
lect the sentiments of the House upon this 
subject, he had drawn the clause in such 
a manner as to leave it open for the iot^o- 
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duction of any Amendments that the pre¬ 
sent * Committee might think expedient. 
Having first quoted the words'^of the Re¬ 
solution, he had stated that the general 
power over the Household should be vest¬ 
ed in the Queen with certain exceptions 
to be afterwards introduced. This state¬ 
ment was accompanied with a proviso that 
the officers to be left under the controul 
of her Majesty should not be removable; 
and that of those officers not employed 
about the person of his Majesty, no re¬ 
appointment should take place in case of 
death. He meant to except from her 
Majesty’s appointment ,the office of Lord 
Chamberlain of his Majesty’s House¬ 
hold, which was now vacant; but as it 
was necessary that there should be some 
officer at the head of the department 
which had been hitherto under the Lord 
Chamberlain, he meant to propose that the 
Vice-chamberlain should execute the du¬ 
ties of the Chamberlain. It was his in¬ 
tention also to propose, to except from her 
Majesty's appointment the Gentlemen and 
Grooms of his Majesty’s Bed-chatmber; 
and also the Captain of the Yeomen of his 
Majesty’s guard, and the Captain of the 
Band of Gentlemen Pensioners. He exT- 
cepted the two latter, because he conceiv¬ 
ed that these officers were necessary only 
to his Majesty’s personal appearance in 
State ; and that, therefore, the appoint¬ 
ment and controul of them might, with 
great propriety, be transferred to the Re- 

f ent. The Equcri ies, he thought, might 
e left as they were ; but if any vacancies 
occurred, that they should not be filled 
up. He should be induced also to intro¬ 
duce into the clause the same limitation 
of time, namely, twelve months, that had 
been introduced into the other'clauses. It 
certainly would not be right in providing 
for a period, which there was every rea¬ 
son to expect might be shorter than 
three months, to limit the portion of the 
Household to be placed under her Ma¬ 
jesty’s controul so narrowdy as it might 
be expedient to limit it, were that period 
to be of a more extended nature. With 
this view he should propose that her Ma¬ 
jesty should have the powder of appoint!ns 
the Vice ('hamberlain ; that the Steward 
of the Household should be under the con¬ 
troul of her Majesty, who should not 
have the power of removing that officer, 
but o4' re-appointing to the office in the 
event of bis death , that the Master of 
the Horse and the Groom of the Stole 
should be also under the controul of her 
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Majesty tliowgh n^t removable by her, 
and that h«i* Majesty should have the 
* power of re-appointing to those olfices in 
ihc event of the death of the pre sent pos¬ 
sessors. These oibcers were at the head 
of largo (lepartnittits of the flousehokl, 
and if jt was intended ilut h»-r Majesty 
should have the controul over the do¬ 
mestic household, it was necessary that 
these great officers should be placed under 
her controul. A right hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Canning) had intimated on a former 
night, that, in his opinion these higher 
offices niiglit with propriety be transferred 
to the Regent. But it was evident that 
unless a miimte detail was entered into by 
which, for a siiort period perhaps, the pre¬ 
sent arrangement of tiie Ilousehold would 
be broken in upon, and a new arrange¬ 
ment substituted ; the various depart¬ 
ments must be left in a most defective 
state., if deprived of the great officers 
by whom they were at present super¬ 
intended. With rcppect to the degree of 
state that would be necessary for his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, as Regent, 
he was sure that his right hon. friend, al- 
tiiough he did not under-rate rcononiy, 
would despite that sort of ccemomy which 
forbad to grant the means of surrounding 
the Regent for twelve months only with 
a suitable establishment. The non-bp- 
pointment of a f^ord Chamberlain of his 
iMaJesiy's liouseiiold vi’ould afford a fund 
for ll.'e apj)oinlrnent of a Lord Chamber¬ 
lain for the Regent. lie would also pro- 
}K)<e to give th»* Regent a Master of the 
Morse, a rib waid of the flousohnld, five 
or sia Lords of the Ded-chainber, and 
twice as rr*any Lenflenicn of the Bed¬ 
chamber ; the salaries of ail vviiich offi- 
rers added together would not amount 
(exclusively of the salary of the Lord 
Chamberlain) to a sum exceeding 10 or 
Moiv really, thaisapprared to 
'him to be a consideration so comparatively | 
unimportant, that he did not conceive that 
the Committee wonhi hesitate a moment 
in appropriating such a sum to the pur¬ 
poses which he bad described. He con¬ 
cluded by moving, That the blanks in 
the clause should be filled up in confor¬ 
mity to the propor/iiioDs which he bad just 
Submitted to the Cominittfe. 

Mr. Ponsonby contended, that nothing 
could be more opposite to the sense of the 
former Committee, by whom the Resolu¬ 
tion respecting the Household was passed, 
than the plan of the right hon. gent, by 
which every office of importance in the 
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I Household was to be transferred to her 
Majesty, with the exception ^ of those ot 
Captain of the Yeomen of hrij, Msgesty^s 
Guard, and Captain of the Band of Gen¬ 
tlemen Pensioners. Among others, even 
the office of Master of the King^s Buck 
Hounds was so transferred. AH this was 
in direct contradiction to the sense of the 
former Committee, W’hich, in his opinion, 
was, that all those officers which were ne¬ 
cessary to the public and splendid exer¬ 
cise of the kingly power, should be placed 
at the disposal of the Regent, and that all 
those officers who were necessary to the 
comfort and .accommodation of his Ma¬ 
jesty, should be placed at the disposal of 
the Queen. A course directly the re¬ 
verse of that suggested by the right hon. 
gent, ought to have been proposed: in¬ 
stead of vesting the powder over the House¬ 
hold generally hi her Majesty, and except¬ 
ing for the Regent the few offices which 
the right hon. gent, had excepted ; the 
general authority ought to have been 
vested in the Regent, and the necessary 
exceptions made in favour of the Queen. 
In his opinion, the Groom of the Stole was 
one of the officers who ought to be placed 
under the controul of the Queen, and who 
indeed might stand at the head of her 
Majesty's Household establishment. Il« 
would add a certain number of the Lords 
and Grooms of the ikd-cliamber; he 
would add the Equerries; he would add 
the inferior officers v\ho were necessarily 
attendant on the person of his Majesty 
during his residence in any of his palaces ; 
and when he had done all this, he should 
think that he had fairly excuted the inten¬ 
tions of the Committee by which the Re¬ 
solution on this subject was passed. Of 
wdiat avail was the Master of the Horse, or 
the Lord Steward of the Household, or the. 
Lord Chamberlain to his Majesty in his 
present situation. Yet the right hon. 
gent, was desirous, that the depriva¬ 
tion of these officers, the Regent should 
be dispossessed of all that pomp and 
splendour, which the constitution con¬ 
templated as necessary for the execution 
of the regal functions, and for the mainte¬ 
nance of the dignity of the throne. His 
Maiesty^s indisposition prevented hiOi 
from appearing in public—from meeting 
his Parliament—from holding a court*:- 
from receiving foreign ambassadors— all 
these royal functions must be performed 
by his Majesty’s representative, the Re¬ 
gent, and he ought to be enabled to per¬ 
form them with "suitable dignity, Whlit 
3 L 
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was the opinion of the people on this sub- ' 
jeef ? As far as it had h- ‘ r, i^xpressed, in j 
the Petition of the city \ • in the 

Petition oT the town of and 

ill every other Petition that liul been 
presentee!—it declareil that the kinuly 
power ought to be conferred on the Re¬ 
gent, unfettered by any restriction, or i 
limitation, or diminution whatever. He 
objected to that part of the clause which 
precluded her Majesty fiom removing 
Sny of the odicers w hich might be left un¬ 
der her coiitroul; contending that suen a 
prohibition w’ould not carry into eifect the 
intention of Parliament, in giving her Ma¬ 
jesty authority over those olTicers. The 
Amendment which he should propose to 
the proposition of the right hon. gent, 
would be in subi^tance as follows :—“ That 
a portion of his ]Majes♦y^s Household shall 
be placed under the contruul of her lila- 
jesty, viz. the Groom of the Stole, the 
Master of the Horse, the Keeper of the 
Privy Purse, such Lords and Gentlemen 
of the Bedchamber as her Majesty may 
please to select, his Majesty's Equerries, 
and all other officers as may be personally 
attendant upon his Majesty in the pa¬ 
lace in which he is actually resident.— 
That the Groom of the Stole shall have 
jurisdiction and authority over all such 
officers, .similar to the jurisdiction and au¬ 
thority that might have been lawfully 
exercised over them by the late Lord 
Chamberlain, and that may be lawfully 
exercised over them at present by ilu* 
Steward of his Majesty's Household and 
the Master of the Hor^e. That the Groom 
of the Stole shall provide every tiling that 
may be necessary for his Majesty during 
his indisposition; and that, for that pur¬ 
pose, he shall have money appropriated 
to his use, as has been heretofore done to 
the use of the Lord Chamberlain, the 
ISteward of his Majesty's Household, and 
the Master of the Horse."—Such a plan 
appeared to him to be perfectly plain and 
simple, and to carry the principle of the 
Rfsolutiun of the former Committee into 
exact execution. 'J'he right hon. gent, 
might perhaps again attempt to appeal to 
the passions of the House w'ith respect to 
the feelings of his Majesty, when he 
should awaken from his trance, and find 
that he had been deprived by the present 
Parliament of that, of which the Parlia¬ 
ment of 1789 did not mean to deprive 
him. If he conceived that such wouhl be 
the feelings of his Majesty, he should he 
at reluctant as the right hon. gent, to ox- 


rite such feelings; but he was incapable 
of under.<tanding how a man arrived at 
rationality should be distressed at finding 
that Parliament had bestowed on lus heir 
apparent, that authority which the consti¬ 
tution considered to be inseparable from iIhi 
royal office ; when he found also that the 
same Parliament had made careful provi¬ 
sion fur his immediate resumption of 
power on his restoration to health. Never 
would he believe that his Majesty enter¬ 
tained such a bad opinion of his faithful 
Commons as to conceive that in what they 
did, they had disregarded his rights; nor 
could he believe it possible, that should 
his Myjesly ha\)p'dy ric<iver, the coulem- 
platinn of the proceedings of Parliament 
w'ould again |>limge him into the melan¬ 
choly situation in which he was ul present. 

Mr. Cunning spoke to the following ef¬ 
fect; Sir, it may appear somewhat singu¬ 
lar that profts^ing, ns we all do, and 1 
have no di’uht truly, to come to the con¬ 
sideration of this most delicate and im¬ 
portant subject with feelings exactly simi¬ 
lar, we should nevcrtlielcss arrive at con¬ 
clusions so widely diderent. 1 certainly 
have no light to be much surprised, that 
the ^iews of iny right hon. friend, (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) and those 
taken by the right hon. gent, w'ho has just 
I sat down, (Mr. Ponsonb\) upon the ques¬ 
tion now under the consideration of the 
Committee, should not exactly correspond 
with eacli other, when 1 find that 1 cannot 
myself entirely concur wiih either, 1 
trust, Iiowever, that 1 shall not be consi¬ 
dered as unnece'^sarily objecting to the 
original motion of iiiy riglit lion, friend, 
or as undervaluing the amendment of the 
right hon. gent., if 1 shall take the liberty 
of submitting, more in detail than 1 have 
hitherto done, my sentiments, dilTering in 
many respects from both their proposi¬ 
tions, with r.especi to the arrangement and 
distribution of his Majesty'vS liousehuid. 
To find ol jcctioiis to any plan that can 
be proposed on a subject so intricate, and 
involving considerations at once so new 
and inteiesting, is cas\^ I am far from 
[iresuming to think, that 1 shall myself be 
more fortunate tlian those, W'ho have pre¬ 
ceded me, in suggesting any thing, to 
which no objection is to be made. But 
having once stated my inability to agree 
in any thing, I hat has yet been proposed, 
I ^hink, 1 owe it to myself, to my right 
hon. friend, and to the right hon. geoL 
opposite, to lay fairly before the Coin- 
mittee my own views of the subject in the 
9 
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best shape, to which I have been able to 
reduce them; and to prove that I, at 
least, do not object captiously to all 
that IS oHered by others, without havinsj 
framed, in my own mind, something that 
appears to me, at least, to approximate 
more nearly to the plan wlilch.wx* ought 
to adopt. In the first place, then, there 
are certain principles which appear to be 
admitted on all sides. The first is that, 
during the lamented illness of his Ma¬ 
jesty, every thing sliouhl be done, riot 
only to denote the tender care and solici¬ 
tude of his s'lbjettR for his situation, and 
to alTord to his Majesty every possible 
personal comfort and c<mveiiience, but to 
surround him, at the same t\nu‘, with all 
the dignity and splendour, of wdnch his 
melancholy state is susceptible; to mark, 
amidst the suiferings of nioriaiiiy, that 
the sufferer is still our King. Another 
principle, wliicli 1 conceive to be uni¬ 
versally admitted, is, that whatever of 
fair, constitutional, political inffuence can, 
without trenching upon the comfort or 
impairing the dignity of the King, be 
transferred to him, by whom the execu¬ 
tive autliority is to be exercised during his 
Majesty's incapacity, ought to be lodged 
in the Kcgeiit's hands.—Tiiese are the two 
leading principles, upon which I conceive 
that w'c are all agreed ; but here our 
divcv'iity of opinion begins. To these 
admitted principles I am inclined to add 
another, udiich my right hon. friend ap¬ 
pears to have in part adopted, but not to 
the extent to which I wish to carry if, 
that whatever portion of political inffuence 
connected with the King’s household can¬ 
not (for whatever rea<ion) be transferred 
to the Regent, ought rather to be left 
altogether in abeyance, than exercised by 
any other individual. On this principle, 
my right hon. friend has consented to 
strike out the power of “ removal," which, 
by his first project, her Majesty the Queen 
was to have possessed over all the officers 
of the household ; and to make the lords 
of the bed-chamber and others irremove- 
able during the continuance of his Ma¬ 
jesty's illness: whether in this instance, 
doing me the honour to adopt the sugges¬ 
tion winch I took the liberty of throwing 
out, when last this subject was under con¬ 
sideration ; or convinced of the propriety 
of the change upon his own reflection on , 
his original plan, is, in the result, wholly 
immaterial. 1 equally admit the altera¬ 
tion to be a great improvement in that 
plan, and to do away much of my objec- 
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tion to it,—much ; but not all: for the 
detail of his distribution of the household 
between the Regent and the Queen, ap¬ 
pears to me liable to great objection ; and 
further I object mainly to that main fea¬ 
ture of bis plan, by which it is made tem¬ 
porary and reviseable; conceiving that, 
whatever settlement we make, we ought 
to take this opportunity of fixing it once 
for all on a just and salisfactnry basis. 

I agree with my right hon. friend, that no 
considerations of pitiful ORconomy should 
prevail with us, when weighed against 
considerations of so much greater im¬ 
portance, as many of those, which belong 
to the present question. But I cannot 
equally concur in the proposition, that 
the Regent should have a new and sepa¬ 
rate establishment altogether unconnected 
with that of his Majesty. It is my opi¬ 
nion, on grounds not of cecononiy, ljut of 
propriety, that the Regent should rather 
appear in the splendour of Ins ladier, than 
with an independent establishment of bis 
own. I confess, however, that this part of 
the subject is not without great difiieul- 
ties. I am ready to admit, that 1 have 
not found it an easy task to reduce my 
owui view of the question to any thing 
like a satisfactory shape; and I am not 
much surprised, that the diversity of the 
views, of which the subject is susceptible, 
should have led to various and opposite 
j projects of modification.—It is clear, I 
think, that, if the care of liis Majesty’s 
person shall be confided to the Queen, 
(and upon that point we are perfectly 
unanimous,) her Majesty ought not lo be 
witliout some controul over the household; 
—on the other hand it appears to me nei¬ 
ther right nor necessary to embarrass her 
Majesty with that species of controul, to 
which considerable political power at¬ 
taches. The Queen ought to possess all 
that inffuence in the household, which may 
be essential for enabling her Majesty to 
discharge effectually the sacred trust com¬ 
mitted to her:-but for this purpose 1 do 
not think, that her power need extend to 
those great officers, whose situations par- 
lake more of a political than of a domestic 
nature; and whose duties do not call them 
to a personal attendance about the King. 
Such officers should, in my opinion, be¬ 
long to the Regent, as part of the stale of 
the crown, whose functions are devolved 
upon him.—Upon these grounds it is, that 
in the amendment, which I have to submit 
to the Committee, 1 propose that the Lord 
Qiamberlain and the Master of the Horse, 
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to whom after the be.^t con&ideratiofi that 1 
h^ve been able to give the Hubjeqtj Isliall ' 
also aiJJ the Lord Sjteward ei llj.e House- 
JioM, ^hall, by being placcil at the di;- 
ju^sul of the Regent^ make tl\e foundaiioit 
of ins represeulHiive state. 1 should uever 
have thought of ofl'ering such a proposi- 
tion> if I were not fully satisfied that die 
sacred and impovtant trust, which is to be 
conHded to the Queen, may be fully and 
perfectly administered by placing the re¬ 
mainder of the iiousehold, comprehending 
all the persons, wImdsc attendance is ne¬ 
cessary for the personal comfort and con¬ 
venience of his Majesty, including all those 
in the departineiiis of the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain, Lord Steward, and the Master of the 
Horse, under the controul of the Queen. 
This wouici ensure a due respect to the 
partialities, which the Sovereign may en¬ 
tertain towards any of the ^omescics more 
immediately employed about his person— 
and when his Majesty shall happily awake 
from his ‘‘ trance of reason,” he would 
had himself still surrounded by the same 
attendants, to w horn he had been accus¬ 
tomed. If such a distinction as 1 have' 
described can be drawn between the part 
of the iiousehold, necessary to bo given to 
the Queen, and that, which may without 
inconvenience be Lft at the disposal oi 
the Regent, it seou'ri to me incumbent 
upon us to draw it no\/, rather than leave 
so delicate a partition to be made liireaf- 
tcr at the i^ugjLstion of the Regent. \Vi;h 
this view, tht.’cfore, I submit to the 
Committee an Amendment to tiie propo¬ 
sition of my right lion, friend, which ap¬ 
pears to me to d.'fme this parti*ion more 
correctly than tiiat of the rig lit h<m. gent. 
(Mr. Po.isonb^) to which I feel many ob- 
jeetiens, but feel none more strongly than 
that it goes to diminish in too great a de¬ 
gree the portion of the household to be 
left under the controul of the Queen, for 
the personal comfort and convenience of 
bis IVJajesty. In the fn it place tlien 1 
would propose, that, after the words “ dur¬ 
ing the continuance of his Majesty’s in¬ 
disposition,” the following words be in¬ 
serted,—And that the Master ol tlieRobes 
*• to bis Majesty, the Keeper of bis Majes- 
ly Vs Privy Puist*, the Groom of the Stole, 
the GeiuUmen and Grooms of the Bed- 
chamber, ills Majesty’s Equerries, and 
•' generally all officers in the several de- 
priitmcnts of the Lord Steward of his 
Majesty’s Household, the Lord Chamber- 
lain of his Majesty’s Household, and the 
** Master of the Horse, whose attendance is 
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or shill be deemed by tier Majesty the 
Queen to be necessary for enabling her 
“ Majesty to discharge the saertd trust by 
this act comruilied to ber Majesty, shall 
** be under the dii ection and controul of her 
“ Majesty, and siiallgive such attendance, 
either at the place ol iii; Majesty’s royal 
residence, or elsewiuT", as her Majesty 
“ may think fit to requni'. ”—Jii thi-s list 1 
had inserted the offices of the Captain of 
the Yeomen of theCruard, and of the Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners : but as I find 
my right hon. friend gives them up as 
untenable, i have no hopes of being able 
to retain them, and iheicfovc 1 strike them 
out.—1 conceive, Sir, llu.t the othcers who 
are named in the bsi, which 1 have just 
read, are moic iauiiediutely necessary lo 
the persoiiui cohvcnieiicj oi' his Majesty, 
in consequeneo oi their constant attend¬ 
ance near his person, limn any other of¬ 
ficers of the huu-sthoid. 1 projiose to place 
them intirely at the disposal of the Queen, 
as to the mode, the riiumur, the time and 
place of their aLicndance. When 1 stale 
that this attendance sliouh' be liable to be 
commanded “ elsewdiero,” that is at any 
other place, than lliat of his Majesty’s 
royal residence, as well as at the place 
of that residence, I iiave in view the con¬ 
tinuance of that communicaiion, which is 
now daily made ihe public of the slate 
of liis Si 'jesty’s licauh. The Bill I see 
pioMdcsfor a statement to be made jiidilic 
i-vcry three months in the gazette. But I 
do not think that suflicient. I do not 
think it altogether respectful to his Ma¬ 
jesty. 1 think tiiere ought to be means oi 
access afforded to all bis Miijesty’s sul>- 
jects^ at stated and not di.^tant intervals, 
I si'.ould say once a week at tbe least, 
wlieie they may learn tidings of their So¬ 
vereign’s situation, fi a.m some eoinpetcnt 
and satisfactory authority. It would be 
iiiiseernly, tlpit this custom should be 
discontinued.—In order to render tbe con¬ 
troul necessary to be thus vested in the 
Queen as innoxious, and us little liable to 
be converted to purposc.s of political in¬ 
fluence as possible, my Amcndnient pro- 
ciieds to enact, that the oflicers to be thus 
placed under the controul of her Majesty, 
shall be exempted generally from re¬ 
moval from office ; and that in case of 
vacancy in any of these oiliccs by death 
or resignation, her Majesty is not to 
have the power of filling it up; wiRi a 
particular exception, however, in the 
cases of the Groom of the Stole, and of the 
Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse : of 
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tlic latler, because the nature of his func¬ 
tions ii such, as not to admit of their sus*- 
pension, and being inlircly of the private 
and personal service of his Majesty, and 
not in the smabe^t degree connected with 
f>olitical objects, the tilling up that olFice 
may most probably be it ft to the iioniina- 
lion of the Queen. The Groom of the 
Stole, I had, not so much on my own 
opiniou, as to fall in with the proposition 
of the right hon. gent, opposite, who seems 
to have framed his Amendment on the 
notion, that the Groom of the Stole ought 
to be at the head of the whole of that por¬ 
tion of the f lousehold, which is to be left 
to the management of the Queen, and to 
controul and regulate it for her Majesty, j 
If that be so, theollite must be tilled up, 
should it fall vacant; and can only be 
filled up by her Majesty^s nomination. 
The clause would run thus;—“ And that 
“ it shall not be lawful, during the con- 
tinuance of thi:; Act, to remove from 
their offices the said Masterof the Robes, 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, or Groom 
of the Stole, or any of the said Gentle¬ 
women or Grooms of his Majesty’s Bed- 
‘w chamber, or of Ills Majesty’s Equerries, 

'' except upun an Address of parliament, 
or upon a representation from her PvTa- 
jesiy liie Queen, under her Majesty’s 
hand and seal ; and that no vacancy 
arising in any of the said otr'^’es, whe- 
ther by sm h romovil as afore'^atd, or 
hy death or resignation, shall be su|i- 
plied or tilled up, or any appointment or 
‘‘ nomination made to supply any such 
vacancy; excepting only in the case ol’ 
‘w the Groom of the Stole, or of the Keeper 
of Ills Majesty’s IVivy Purse, in either 
of which offices, if a vacancy shall arise, 
“ such vacancies shall be si][)plie(l and 
filled up by the appointment and nomi- 
nation of her Majesty.”—It seemed 
expedient, when providing, generally 
against the removal of these officers during 
the term of his Majesty’s illness, to take 
cure at the same tiiniv, that they shall not 
bo withdrawn from animadversion in case 
of luglect or omission of duty, or from 
the possibility of dismi-*.sal for misconduct. 
With respect to the liigher officers, the 
course pointed out for elfecting their re¬ 
moval in case of delinquency is, in one 
alternative, similar to that provided in the 
like case with respect to the King’s judges 
or other officers holding situations qua?H~ 
dtu se bene gesserint —in whom the pos¬ 
sibility of an abuse of trust is supposed by 
the wholesome jealousy of the constitution. 
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It is no want of respect for those noble per¬ 
sons, that I would thus provide a check upon 
any possible, though most improbable mis¬ 
conduct on their part, at a time when 1 am 
proposing to exempt them from liability 
to discretionary removal. The same check 
to which the judges of the land are amen¬ 
able, cannot be considered as rigorous 
when applied to the highest officers of his 
Majesty’s Household. The other mode 
of removal, that of a rtpresentation from 
the Queen to the Regent, is provided to 
meet other possible cases of a sort not 
grave enough for the cognisance of par¬ 
liament : but in this mode hy lodging the 
right of representation in the Queen, and 
the right of acting upon it in the Regent, 
and giving to neither the right of appoint¬ 
ment to ihc vacancy, while on the 
one hand every provision is made against 
misbehaviour by. leaving this limited and 
regulated power of removal, on the other 
every security is taken against a capricious 
exercise of that power.—As to the inferior 
officers of the household in the depart¬ 
ments of the Lord Steward, Lord Cham¬ 
berlain, and Master of the Horse, whom I 
would place under the direction and con¬ 
troul of her Majesty, I propose, that they 
shall not, during their continuance under 
such direction and controul, be answerable 
also to the controul, of those great offi¬ 
cers, or liable to be removed by them at 
their pleasure as in ordinary times :—but 
that lli^'v shall be removeabie only on the 
representation or with the concurrence of 
the Queen, and that her Majesty’s s mc- 
tion pIkiII be necessary to give validity to 
any new appointment in these depart¬ 
ments, Upon this point I offer the follow¬ 
ing clause in my amendment; And 
“ that with respect to the officers or others 
in the departments of the JiOrd Steward 
‘M)f his fildjecty’s Household, the Lord 
“ Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household, 
a;id the blaster of the Horse, w'hose no- 
" nnnalion, appoinimtut, and removal, 
have heretofore usually been made by 
the said Lord Steward, Lord Chainber- 
lain, jMastei* of the Horse, and whose at- 
'' tendance is, or shall be deemed by her 
IMajesty the Queen to be necessary tor 
the purpose aforesaid, it shall not be 
lawful during the continuance of this 
'' Act, for the said Lord Steward, Lord 
“ Chamberlain, or Master of the Horse, 
'' respectively, to remove any such per- 
sons from their said offices ; excepting 
" only upon a representation from her 
Majesty the Queen, or with her 
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** ty'i previous ronctirifnce and approba- 
lion, and under bfi .Majesty’s hand and 
seal; norl«» sajiply and fill up any such 
odicf, vacant by such rtinoval, or by 
« death or resignation, witiiout her Ma- 
" jesiy’s previous toncurrence and appio- 
‘‘ bation ; and that no appointment or no- 
tnination to any such vacancy shall be 
valid, unless soapproved by her Majesty.'' 
—I do not mean, however, to extend the 
operation of this clause to such ollices in 
Uiese several departments, as are not con- 
Dected with the persona) service of his Ma¬ 
jesty* There are many situations in the 
Lord Chariabtrlain's department particu¬ 
larly, the holders of which have duties 
totally distinct Irr m any thing that relates 
to the attendance upon his Majesty's per¬ 
son, or to the service of his household,— 
Secretaries—Clerks, and others over whom 
the head of the department must necessa¬ 
rily preserve his controul. being responsi¬ 
ble for tbeir conduct in matters of business 
and (in some cases) of pecuniary trust. 
With respect to them 1 would provide as 
follows : Provided nevertheless thatno- 
thing in this Act s^hall extend or be con- 
strued to extend to prevent the said 
** Lordbteward, Lord Chamberlain, Master 
of the Horse, from removing from, and 
nominating and appointing to any such 
" offices in their respective departments, 
as are not, or shall not be deemed by her 
" Majesty the Queen to be connected witli 
the purposes of the trust by this art 
“ committed to her Majesty ; but the said 
Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, and 
“ Master ot the Horse, respectively, shall, 
and they are hereby^ required and di- 
'' reeled to notify to her Majesty the Queen, 
" in such manner as her Majesty may di- 
** reel, any sutli iirer.drd removal orap- 
'' pointmeut, in their re‘;pective depait- 
nieiits ; and, ujx ii rce^opt of a cc rtifi- 
'' catefroin her I^ja;f‘s*y-*n^i sirch lemoval 
" or appointment is not likely to boat^'nd- 
" cd With any iiuonveineni r to lor M:i- 
•'jesty, in tlie cxecuuoii of trust evrn- 
" mitted to her Majesty bv tin’s act, it 
shall be lav\fiil fV.r the said f/^rd Steward, 
'' Lord Chamberlain, or Master of the 
'' Horse, respectively, to make such re- 
roeval or appoiiUrucnt in the .same man- 
'' ner as heretofore : any thing in this act 
'' to ,lhe contrary notwithstanding."—I 
have now, Sir, submitted to the Com- 
mittre the substance of the Amendments 
which it is my intention to propose. 1 
am confident, that no hon. gent, will 
feel, that by this arrangement any offices 
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will be vested in the Quern or subjected to 
her controul, which would give to her Ma¬ 
jesty any dangerous political influence in 
the state. It will, 1 trust, be equally clear 
on the other hand, that, with the portion 
of the household thus to be phiced at tlie 
disposal of the Queen, there will be no de¬ 
ficiency ot establishment for the comldit 
and dignity of the royal person and .state 
of the Sovereign : while, at the same time, 
the transferring to the Regent the three 
great officers at the head of the several de¬ 
partments of the household, in addition 
to those whom my right hon. friend pro¬ 
poses to transfer to him, a sufficient foun¬ 
dation would be laid for that state and 
splendour, in which the representative of 
the monarchy ought to appear;—a splen¬ 
dour and state the more suitable, as they 
are, like his aiithniity, not separate to him- 
.<icJf, but derived immediately from his fa¬ 
ther.-—Of the two propositions, which have 
already been submitted to the House, it 1 
were obliged lo choose between tliem, I 
confess,! incline more to that of my right 
hon. friend (the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer) tlian to that proposed by the light 
hon. gent, on the other side, (Mr. Pon- 
sonby.) I feel, however, a veiy great 
objection to leaving the otlice of Lord 
ChambfM lain vacant, as proposed by my 
right hon. friend. It is dear, that the Re¬ 
gent must have an officer of that descrip¬ 
tion, By omitting to fill up the existing 
vacancy, therefore, no .saving is to be ex¬ 
pected in point of ec onomy ; and in a 
constitutional point of view, as 1 have al¬ 
ready observed, it appears to me 1‘ar more 
desirable, that the UegtMit, who is to pos¬ 
sess not a substantive but a rt prt .scntaiive 
power, should be attended by tlie King’s 
Lord Chamberlain, than that a new 
office should be created for his scrvirc. 
—But J have anollier and more insupei- 
able objection to iny right hon. friend's 
plan; and that is, its being professedly 
('alcuhited (or rcvi.sal and alteration at the 
end f»f a certain [leriod of time. 1 have 
already .said, lli.it I dislike (I know not 
whether it be a fanciful and unreasonable 
dislike only) the dividing the King’s ill- 
ness into two periods, the one ot hojie and 
th(* other of despair. Would lo God, that 
we could have avoided the necessity of 
these diPcu!»sion.s altogether—or that we 
might, even yet, have no occasion to com¬ 
pete the provisions, which we are con.si- 
dering! But, if we must complete them, 
1 could w'ish it to be done, once for all, 
for tlie duration of the Regency. 1 would 
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not studiously lay the foundation of future my opinions in a detail, which lam afraid 
debates and discussions. I would not iui- must have been tiresome to the Commit^ 
pose upon the Regent the necessity of tee, I have only to add that I shall vote 
himself proposing an alteration in the for omitting the words of my right hon. 
terms on which he liolds liis power. I friend’s motion, for the sake of obtaining 
have staled this argument, and feel it an opportunity to submit my Amendment 
strongly with respect to the Restrictions, to their decision. 

But 1 feel it infinitely more strongly with Lord Castlereagh concurred with the 
respect to the anangement of the llouse- right hon. gent, who had just spoken, that 
hold. It has been confessedly a matter whatever might be the difficulty of the 
of no small difficulty for his Majesty's question, it ought to be disposed of before 
ministers, and certainly no less so for the Regent assumed the government. He 
Olliers, who have endeavoured to digest did not conceive that the coiitroul propos¬ 
their opinions upon this subject, to hit t*d to be given to her Majesty over those 
upon any mode of proceeding, which officers who were to be allotted to her, 
would be likely to meet all the dillerent was sufficient. Charged with such a deli- 
coiisiderationK growing out of the exigeii- cate trust, her Majesty ought to be put in 
cy of the occasion. 1 appeal then to the possession of all the means necessary to 
good seni»e of the Committee wiiether a enable her to execute it. It was not 
much greater difficulty will not be im- enough to provide that the Officers under 
po^cd upon the Regent and his ministers, her controul should be removable on a 
if they shall have all these points to set- representation to the Regent. Many cases 
tie and all these interests to adjust, in the might occur in which an flfficer niiglit 
distribution of tlic Household, which are render himself sufficiently obnoxious with- 
proposed to be left undecided by this out affording grounds for a formal charge. 
Committee? We may now'decide irnpar- Jle was, therefore, decidedly of opinion, 
tialiy between conflicting claims: buL the that wliatever portion of the Household 
Regent once established, the task of his might be appropriated to the Uucen, her 
ministers, whoever they may be, wdll be j IMajesty should enjoy us absolute aeon- 
very difficult, and the conduct of parlia- iroul over it as the King would. He ob- 
nient itself much embarrassed. It surely jected also to the proposition of his right 
will be no auspicious openingof a new ses- hon. friend, tiial some of ilio Officers of 
sion, for the Regent to call upon us for an the Housifhokl shou'd n'^l be rernovab'tf 
augmentation of his state at the exp*.nee by any authority. If the malady with 
of hid father’s Hoiiseliold as now establish- which his Majesty w as at present affiicled 
cd, in consideration of the King’s pro- had occurred soon after he ascended the 
Iracted iridicpositioii and the consequent throne, had parliitmciit at tlrit period ac- 
hopelessness of his recovery. Yet this is coded to such a proposition as tiiat made 
what we create for him the necessity of by his right hon, i'rien I, anrl had liis Ma- 
doing, by adopting the proposition of my jesty's malady continued during his life, 
right hon. friend. Do no.t let my right those officers, among whom were twenty- 
hon. friend suppose, that I object to the two Peers and members of parliainent* 
extent of his arrangement for the King, would have continued in oiliCG for tiiat 
piovided it be intended by him to be so long period, and by attach.ng themselvei 
settled once for all. Let the provision for to a political party, m’ght have possessed 
the personal comfort and convenience of a very undue influence. Ho dis.ipprovcd 
our Sovereign be as ample as possible— strongly of any s])ecJ'.d Ibiusciiold for the 
let it be even still more ample than that Regent, whom he \vi .iu d to yee accom- 
proposed by my right hoii. friend—but if p.mied by royal, but not by peculiar 
it be a princijile that the Regent, exercis- .slate. On the other hand, he objected to 
iiig a borrowed power, should also shine the prc»ject of giving to the (Jrcom of the 
with the borrowed lustre of his Father’s Stole such an extensive controul over the 
Majesty, let that precise portion of the various deparimenls of the Household. He 
splendour of the royal Household, which was convinced that it would introduce a 
may be thought necessary for this purpose, confusion into the service, from w hich ic 
be allotted to him now.—Let him not be could never be extricated. It was, how- 
under the invidious necessity of himself ever, by no means necessarv tiiat those 
calling upon parliament for a now parti- departments should be administered hv 
tiori hereafter. Having thus, Sir, taken llie heads of them, so as to deprive tlu; 
the liberty of explaining the grounds of Regent of their services. His right 
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friend had admitted, that the busineis of 
the Lord Chamberlain might be transact¬ 
ed by the Vice-Chamberlain. There was 
no Vice-Steward, or Vice-Master of the 
Horse; but it would be very easy to vest 
the controul of those departments in the 
second Officer of each department, Hav¬ 
ing the chief Officer to contribute to the 
state of the Regent. 

Mr. ^doffi begged leave to stale what 
appeared to him to be the nature and 
form of the question, and in doing so he 
hoped be might hit upon that course 
which would extricate the Committee out 
of their present difficulties. The Amend¬ 
ment intended to be pro^msed by his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby) had been su¬ 
perseded by the Amendment of the right 
hon. gentleman, w hicli was on the original 
clause. Disposed as he w^as to adopt the 
Amendment of his righlf hon. friend in 
preference, he thought that the best means 
of clearing the way before them, and of 
enabling ihe Committee to come to a vote, 
would be to move, that after the words 
'' his Majesty's indisposition/' all the rest 
of the wwls to the end of the Cl.iu'se, 
should be left out. Then if the Com- 
niittee agreed to that, the way would be 
cleared for the introdurtion of any of the 
Amendments upon which the Oimmittee 
might be called uj)on to pns-^ a judgment. 
With respect to the confusion apprehended 
by the noble lord, as to the different of¬ 
fices in the Household, they had all their 
respective duties : The Master of the 
Horse iiad one duty, the Chnmberlain ano¬ 
ther ; the Steward of the Household a 
third ; the Groom of the Stole a fourth. 
Their duties were to be severally done, 
and placing them all under one general 
and efficient government, would rather 
lead to order than confusion. At the same 
time he thought that his Majesty's E(]uer- 
ries, and such other of the Household im¬ 
mediately connected witli his Maje^^ty, 
ought to be under the con’roul of Ihe 
Croomof the Stole. With resprcl to the 
saspension of the office of Chamherlain, 
it appeared to Isiixi to bean innovation of 
a most serious Iciufi—one that the depart¬ 
ment of the Household had never under¬ 
gone since the instinnion of tlnj ofiice of 
Chamberlain ; and he begged leav.; to 
give notice, incase that part of the clause 
should I hat night be cavri.'d, lie shotrld 
take a ^ubsoquent opportuniiy of deliv* r- 
Jflg his sentiments upon it,fully and freely. 

Mr. Wilhcjforce objecled to the mode 
proposed by the honourable and learned 
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gent., of leaving out all the words of one 
Amendment for the purpose of coming to 
a vote on the question of Bubslituting in 
their place the words of another. He 
confessed thiit he hud not a clear concep¬ 
tion of the distinct measure proposed, and 
was apprehensive that more members than 
himself were in the dark upon the subjw'l, 
A great impression had been made on his 
mind by the reflection of what might be 
the King’s feelings njion the subject; and 
he thought the House might be justified 
in making such arrangements a.s would he 
most grateful to those feeling.s. The state¬ 
ments made on that subject, they bad 
reason to believe—had been made by 
those to whom his Majesty's feelings were 
best known. 

I\Ir. Addington raid, that in ofiering him¬ 
self to the Committee, nothing could be 
farther from his intent ion than to enter 
into a review of the c. Id details of the 
different plans that had been submitted to 
ii8 considerations, and especially of the 
complicated machinery of that which 
had been proposed by the right hon. gent, 
opposite to liim (Mr. C.inning). He did 
not knew whether many gentlemen pre¬ 
sent ' 3 vmpaihiso;l wilh him in the painful 
impression made on his mind by the 
whole of the discussion—a discussion the 
most abliorrent from his feelings of any 
that he had recQUected, during a long 
parliamentary life, w ithin these w alls. The 
unfortunate predicament in which the 
House was placed was the lesult, not diffi¬ 
cult to be anticipated at the time, of what 
he must call the hasty and ill-judged adop¬ 
tion of the Amendment which had been 
moved by a noble lord ((iower) on a 
former occasion. Posterity would scarc ely 
believe, that a British lIou.se of Commons 
should, after a few weeks illness of a re¬ 
vered and beloved Sovereign, have been 
found gravely debating on the quantum of 
comfort and of necessary splendour, 
which they, the constitutional guardians 
of the rights of their Monarch under his 
jdFiiction, should be pleased to dole out to 
him, or rather to it him to refain, 

til! it might pleas#* Pr vnlcnce to ihten U^ 
the unii^l p»*iiytn s (.f his people in rc- 
.-toiingto liini hi*'' hcalih. 

Ho l.ad taken the libin-ly on a former 
otcasien, oi sabmilting to the House the 
prupiioty of adhering to the proceedings 
a, applied to this point, which had been 
acted upon 22 years ;q:o ; and by the 
adoption of w'hich tlic Houbc must now 
practically discover, that the complicated 
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difficulties in which we were now entan- 
led would have been avoided. We had 
efofe us no less than five plans of arrange¬ 
ment, brought forward by as many leading 
members of the House, and all totally dif¬ 
fering from each other; indeed, he doubt¬ 
ed whether any two gentlemen could be 
found who agreed on the specific course 
which it would be prudent to pursue. Of 
these five propositions, he would almost 
defy any member honestly to declare 
that he distinctly understood any one of 
them. 

It had been asked by a right hon. gent, 
early in the debate, what would the peo¬ 
ple say, if they were to be told what and 
what powers were to be withheld from 
the Regent ? He would ask on the other 
hand, what would be the sentiments of 
the people, generous and loyal as they 
are, if it was possible to take their opinions 
as to the quantity of enjoyment, of ease, 
and even of splendour that should be left 
to their King in his distress ?—^'fhey would 
answer with acclamation—leave it all- 
act as men no less wise than yourselves 
acted 22 years ago, and protect to the ut¬ 
most your Sovereign, who is disabled by 
the hand of Heaven from protecting him¬ 
self. He (Mr. A.) had heard it too asked 
that night, and he was ashamed of the 
question, what had a King to do with 
splendour, who was reduced by illness to 
a state of incapacity ? He would refer 
such gentlemen for an answer to the 
never-io-be-forgotten opinions expressed 
on this subject, of a noble lord (lord 
Grenville) 22 years ago. He had stated, 
and most justly, that the very incapacity 
from such a cause was an additional reason, 
so long as it continued, for maintaining 
the splendour of Royalty. Why ? be¬ 
cause his Majesty being withdrawn from 
the eyes of his subjects, the pageantry with 
which he was surrounded presented to 
them a constant reminder that they had 
still a king on the throne who might 
shortly be restored to the exercise of his 
authority. 

If^ said Mr. Addington, 1 had a mind 
so vulgar, as 1 am sure belongs to no man 
in this House, if 1 had an intellect so poor 
and so degraded, as to be caught by the 
novelty, or dazzled by the possible splen¬ 
dour of an approaching Regency; if 1 
was one of those, if any such here arc, 
who, wearied and satiated with the tire¬ 
some, monotonous uniformity of the unva¬ 
ried blessings of a most paternal reign of 
more than 50 years, even panted for a 
rot. xviii, 
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change, still, as a Member of Parliament^ 
sitting in deliberation on this most aftlict- 
ing occasion, I should be ashamed to bo 
found shrinking from any atom of the 
sacred duty imposed upon me to maintain 
inviolate the rights, to -secure an unem¬ 
barrassed restoration to the exercise of the 
Royal functions; and, above all, to cherish 
and preserve the comforts and all the ex¬ 
ternal means which command respect, of 
our beloved Sovereign: 1 would give 
liberally to the representative ; but would 
be no party to any measure that tended to 
diminish the ease, or to abate the lustre of 
the principal.—Mr. A. could only add, 
that in the present perplexed state of tfie 
question, if he was asked how he should 
vote, his short answer must be—that he 
really could not tell. He believed there 
were but few gentlemen in the House 
who were not that time in the same 
predicament. He warmly approved of 
the suggestion of his hon. friend behind 
him (Mr. Wilbcrforce) to take a few hours 
to weigh more fully the several proposi¬ 
tions before the Committee, in which 
there would be no inconvenience, as the 
House must necessarily meet the following 
day. For his own part he should cer¬ 
tainly be a supporter of that, which should 
be found to trench the least on the com¬ 
forts, to be the least likely to aflect the 
peace of mind, and to leave the most of 
the trappings of Royalty to the Sovereign^ 
which were given fer the most beneficial 
purposes; and the diminution of which 
might be attended with more serious con¬ 
sequences than the House might perhaps 
be aware of. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the difference of opinion which existed 
among those gentlemen who had spoke, 
must be felt as furnishing some excuse for 
his failing to frame the clause so as to 
please every one. He begged to correct 
a mistake of a right hon. gent. (Mr. Pon- 
sonby) who had understood him to say 
that his proposition was what he conceived 
was desired by the Committee. What he 
had said was, that he had left a blank in 
which gentlemen might insert what should 
be right in the eye of the Committee; buf| 
when he came to propose witli what that 
blank should be filled up, he stated what 
he himself thought it ought to be filled up 
with, still keeping in view the former de» 
cision of the Committee. It had been said 
that the proposition he had submitted to 
them was at variance with the arguntenU 
h« had made use oC. This he could not 
3M 
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help. He had been driven to it by the 
sentiments of the majority of a former 
night; and after the decisions to which 
he alluded, he could not ihiitk of bringing 
a proposition exactly the same. He 
begged to assure his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Adam,) that win n he had laughed in 
the course of brs speech, that it was out 
of no disrespect to him, hut he acknow¬ 
ledged his proposition did excite in him 
Mime mirth when he fallced of clearing the 
way, as his plan went to clear his (the 
<-hanctdlur of the Ex<'iieqiiei’s) plan (piite 
out of the way, ^^itllont giving it its turn 
in common with llic other propositions be¬ 
fore the House. This, loo, was to be ef¬ 
fected in a very convenient way; to 
make tiYo right hoii. gentlemen meet, who 
diftered quite a« much from each other as 
he did from both. He then proceeded to 
take a view of the proposi’ion of the right 
bon. gent, than which, he really thought 
one more extravagant could haidly be 
submitted to them. They all knew there 
were three'great officers in his Maje«>iy\ 
Household, the Lord Slew'ard, the lilaster 
of the Horse, and the Groom of the Stole, 
could any thing be more extravagant than 
a proposition to place the Groom of the 
Stole at the head of the whole ? Could 
any thing that could be proposed bemoie 
unlikely to produce the eftcct which he 
desired, than a proposition wliich went to 
make the Groom of the Stole responsible 
for the acts of the servants of the Lord 
Chamberlain? Toothing could be more 
extravagant, and he confidently hoped his 
own proposition would be prt ferred to one 
so impracticable in itself, liis right hon. 
friend's plan appeared to him more leasoii- 
able, though he could not agree to that. | 
He thought it unfair to place the Queen 
ill a situation in which she must carve out 
part of the establishment as slie desired j 
for herself. According to his own plan, 
the Lords and Gentlemen of the lit d- 
chaniber would remain as they were, and 
the same statements would be made to 
the public respecting the state of his Ma¬ 
jesty's health As at present. It v\ as not 
his intention tliat there should be but three 
monthly accounts of his Majesty's health. 
If they looked at the Bill, it would be seen, 
that the Council were to be assembled so 
often to inquire into the real state of the 
King's health. The senliments of his 
noble friend under the gallery had great 
i^cight with him as to principle. On a 
permanent establishment, the evils likely 
to result from her Majesty's not haviilg 
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power to remove any Officer, might be 
great, but the evils which they anticipated 
might be borne uifdcr a temporary ar¬ 
rangement. If the arrangement proposed 
were for her Majesty's life, he should cer¬ 
tainly think that the power of removing 
the Officers of the Houseliold ought to be 
given, though he did not feel it necessary 
at present. The plan of the noble lord 
was, that the inferior officers should be 
attached to her Majesty, while the su¬ 
perior onesw'ere transferred tolhe Regent. 
Of all llie plans beside his own he thought 
that the best. There was, however, a great 
deference between him and his noble 
friend, a difference which he was of 
opinion could never he done away. The 
noble lord thought it was expedient and 
necessary to come now to a final arrange¬ 
ment, He (the Chamellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer) thought they (night not at pre¬ 
sent to give any power which was to be 
permanent. At present they wanted in¬ 
formation on the subject; wdiich want 
must be felt throughout the ix riod of theii 
sitting, and therefore their decision on the 
subject ought not to be final. On these 
grounds he came round to his original 
proposition, which was, that her Majesty 
should con Iron I over those parts of the 
, Household which bad a controul over the 
* infeiiur parts. On this (juestiun he now’ 
left the Committee to decide, giving it as 
hi> opinion that tin; words proposed to be 
I left out for the Amrndnicrit, ought not to 
j be omitted. 

I Mr. Ponsonhy said that the right hoii. 
i gent, had very naturally bestowed his 
j approbation, first ujion Ins own plan, and 
I next Ujjon that which most resembled it, 
namely, that of tin; noble lord. The right 
lion. gent, said, that the proposition sub¬ 
mitted by hitii (Mr. Ponsonby) would 
have the effect of overturning and disor¬ 
dering the wiiole of tiirf liuuschold. It 
did not do this, if ilie right hon. gentle¬ 
man's plan should be adopted, the whole 
patronage of llie Household would be 
transferred to the. Queen, with the excep¬ 
tion of two offices. This plan gave the 
Queen what by the Kesolutions of the two 
Houses she was not entitled to have. He 
himself, on the contrary, contended that 
this patronage sliould be divided between 
the Regent and the Queen. The question 
before the Committee was, whether the 
House was prepared to give the Queen 
tfie whole Household, with the exception 
of the two offices, or whether they will ad¬ 
here to the spirit of the Resolution; that 
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was the question; there was no blinking 
it; and, therefore, should even a leng^ of 
two days be taken up in penning proper 
enactments for that purpose, the time would 
not be ill bestowed. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer h?id no in¬ 
tention of troubling the House farther on 
the subject, but there was such a radical 
misconception of his proposition in what 
the right hon. gent, had stated, that he 
could not let it pass without remark. The 
right hoti. gent, said, that with the excep¬ 
tion of the two offices, tlie whole patron¬ 
age of the Household was in her Majesty. 
The right hon gent, forgot the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain, the Master of the Horse, the 
Equerries, &.c. ; and how could it be said 
that her Majesty had the controul over 
those, whom she had no poyt er to turn out 
from any of these offices. 

Mr. Vonsonby said, that he wou)d take 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's owr 
explaLiaiion. lie had himself used pa¬ 
tronage loo vaguely, and he might have 
added controul; for the Bill gave the 
wdiole controul to her Majesty ; so that 
between patronage and controul she had 
the whole management of the Household. 

The question being loudly called h)r, 
strangers were excluded. The Coninmtee 
divided on Mr. Canning's Amendment, 
when theie appeared, for it, , 

Ayes... KiO 

Noes... IS f 

Majority against the Amendment 2V 
A second division took place on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer's Amend¬ 
ment, in the way he wnshed to hive the 
blanks filled up in tlie Clause, whcMi there 
appeared. 

Ayes. 20P 

Noes. 182 

Majority . 27 

Mr. Ponsonby then moved®, That the 
Lord Stew'ard of the Housle Id be under 
the direction of the Prince Regent 

Ayes. 177 

Noes. 204 

Majority against the Amendment 27 
Mr. Ponsonby then moved, That the 
Master of his Majesty's Buck-houn'^s be 
under the direction of the Prince Regent 
which was also negatived by 22; the 
numbers being. 

Ayes. 180 

Noes. 202 

The House then resumed, and the Chair- 
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man reported progress, and asked leave to 
sit again.—Adjourned at half past two 
o'clock. 

HOUSE OK COMMONS. 

Fridayi January 18. 

[Regency Bill.] The order of the day 
for further considering the Regency Bill 
was read. The House resolved itself into 
a Committee on the said Bill. Mr. 
Lushingtoii in the chair. The Chairman 
having read the clause for appointing the 
Council of the Uueen, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and 
stated, that before he proceeded to name 
the persons as fit and proper to be ap¬ 
pointed on the Council of her Majesty, 
it would be necessary that he should say 
a few w'ords in explanation of the. former 
proceedings in this particular.n."«»^ect. On 
the occasion of»ihe Regcru y in it 

had been judged expedunr to name the 
councillors ; not dcbignaring simply their 
ofiicial capacity, but w.cli the prediction 
of their names. Ir nis manner were 
named the iwoarch Hops of Canterbury 
anil York, lord Thi^ .ow, then Chancellor, 
lord Kenyon, then Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench; together with the Lord 
Chamberlain of the Houshold for the time 
being, and also the Master of the Horse, 
and the Groom of the Stole. With refer¬ 
ence theiefore to that precedent, he should 
propose, that the two archbishops of Can¬ 
terbury and York, by name.; John lord 
Eldon, Lord High Chancellor; Edward 
lord Ellenborough, Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench, should be of her Majesty's 
Council. With respect to the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain for the time being, the Committee 
must be aware that the office was at pre¬ 
sent vacant, and that it had been settled 
yesterday that it should remain so ; there¬ 
fore it became necessary (on the supposi¬ 
tion that the former plan would meet with 
the concurrence of the Committee] that 
the deficiency occasioned by the absence 
of this person should be supplied, 'i he 
right hon. gent, conceived that the bill o£ 
1788 w^as defective in this particular : that 
in the appointment of the Council, the. 
Committee that day had not nominated 
any one of that Council who held a seat 
in this House. To remedy th*^ i i !ect in 
the present instance, he thought n u;d fie 
wise, by introducing a member of ).ai ila¬ 
ment. Without meaning to throw ,iny 
imputation or blame upon the future cc:.^ii- 
cillors of her Majesty, it would be obvious 
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to the Committee that the haring some 
^ person who could, from time to time, state 
to the House, if necessary, an account of 
the proceedings of the Council, would be 
a desirable object. With this view he 
should propose the Master of the Rolls, 
an individual whom the Committee, he was 
satisfied, could not object to, either on 
account of his station, or the respectability 
of his character. In unking these appoint- 
meius, it must be observed, that the (Coun¬ 
cil would be constituted from the names 
of the \)ersons composing the same, and 
not from their oflicial situations, because 
it was very posrible that the duties of the 
Queen, in rtgai d to the care of his Ma¬ 
jesty, might co?iLin’ie for a longer period 
tlian the Houahol;!, rnd it was necessary 
th:it the arrangemcr.i made in the first in- 
*{ance-wuh to rhe CoinH'il should 

i t be Tl;e names (»f the 

" “'c'.* council/'. S wc'.Id be thfj carl of 
r.el-.cy, the ( oke i luiiUcsc, unJ tin; 

i hii read i ’< *i:c I 'i^bl in n. 

^ i iMi t! ' ifi’r.ee, uliy he 

. 'u' Co 'll bl.oui i lit con- 

- V nail' than by oibcial 

. . n^^rreiior of the Erdtcqiicr replied, 

liifi .1 ii ultienre to toe .sriciiigcnicnt in 
till li .JS.I o'd under her Majesty, that was 
onl i to ci-.itinue for twelve months; 
theief'ire, if any alteration should take 
p are at the end of that time, and the of¬ 
ficers should not be continued, of course 
the Council of her Majesty would be dis¬ 
arranged and incomplete. It was better, 
therefoi[e, that it should be as proposed by 
him, until it was seen wdiether parliament 
would fix the limitation permanently. 

Mr. Adam said, it appeared to him ex¬ 
traordinary that the right hon. gent, had 
not nominated any one of the royal family 
on that Council. Did he mean to name 
any one ? If not, he wished to name one. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had fol¬ 
lowed the precedent of 1788, in which he 
did not find any of the royal family. Nor 
did it occur to him for that reason to ask 
any of the royal persons his wishes on the 
subject. 

Lord George Cavendish conceived that 
many persons thought it right that some 
one of the royal family should be of the 
Council, and as his royal highness the 
duke of York ivas the next in succession 
to the Regent, he should propose that 
"royal person to be one of her Majesty’s 
councillors.' He knew of no reason wh]j^ 
his royal bigbiiess should be excluded. 
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The ChanceUor qf the Exchequer observed^ 
that if it Was .proper to introduce that 
royal person, his name should precede 
those he had proposed. The Chairman 
then put the question, ** That the blank 
be filled up with the name of his royal 
highness the duke of York 

Mr. Secretary Ryder perfectly agreed 
that, if it was proper to have the duke of 
York on her Majesty’s Council, the name 
of his royal highness should precede all 
the others; but feeling, as he did, that it 
was extremely objectionable to have any 
of the royal family on that Council, he 
should vote against the motion. It was 
alinost needless, the right hon. Secretary 
observed, for him to state the grounds of 
his objection. It was certainly very na¬ 
tural that her Majesty should wish to have 
the advice of fiiosc next in blood to her ; 
but it was unnecessary that they should 
be on the Council, for her Majesty was in 
ihe daily habii of seeing them, and might 
i onsequcntly receive any advice out of 
the C’ouncil which they were inclined to 
give. Ill the first place, it was improper 
that the duke of York should be on ihe 
Council, because he had a strong constitu¬ 
tional objfction that any of the royal fa¬ 
mily should hold an office of trust or re- 
spon^ibili'y unle.ss strong and valid rea- 
.suns were aflthn td to the lloui^e for it. 
(Hear ! heai!) Would any man deny that 
cirruinstaiices might occur in which a 
member of (he Council of the royal family 
might be cm. led upon lor advice in which 
his own interest w:is coiKcnied. That 
was a strong reason for the objection. It 
was desirable that the Council should be 
composed of peisons ready to give the 
most impartial and unbiassed advice. And 
was not the duke of York admitted to have 
a most aflectionate and dutiful regard for 
bis royal Father ? Had it not been already 
decided that the Regent was the most im¬ 
proper persoif to have the care of the King’s 
person I That objection was upon parlia¬ 
mentary grounds : the objection equally 
applied to the duke of York or any of the 
branches of the royal family entitled to 
the succession to the throne. The right 
hon. Secretary stated, that a similar mo¬ 
tion had been made in 178^, and rejected. 

Mr. Ponsonby did not think that the 
right hon. gent, was correct in the last 
statement he had made. He did not think 
that any Committee would have rejected 
a proposition similar to ihe one made by 
the noble lord. The right hon. gent. ha<^ 
stated, that it was objectionable to appoint 
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any of the reyal family to offices of trust or 
responsibility ; he (Mr. Ponsonby), hour- 
ever, could not forget that this same royal 
person held an office of great trust and 
responsibility, and yet the right hon. 
^ent. at that time raised no sort of objec¬ 
tion, on constitutional or other grounds. 
With respect to the objection on account 
of the affectionate regard and duty of the 
royal duke to his Majesty, why, his Ma¬ 
jesty must indeed be in a very unfortunate 
situation, and different from all other fa¬ 
thers, if the affectionate attentions and 
regards of his children were to operate as 
bars to seclude them from the care of his 
royal person. If the advice of any of tlie 
royal family might be obtained by her 
Majesty, without their being appointed 
on the council, she would have it where 
it could be of no effect or consequence. 
He flattered himseif the Committee would 
not see ^ny just grounds for excluding the 
royal duke ; on the contrary, he thought 
it would be most proper and politic to 
have all his Majesty's sons (with the ex 
ception of the Regent) on the council, as 
affording to the eyes of Europe a proof of 
the unanimity between them and the na¬ 
tion. To reject the motion would be 
doing little less than holding them out as 
deficient in those virtues which the nation 
knew they possessed. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder denied that he had 
said that it was not desirable to have any 
of the royal family in places of trust or 
responsibility gratuitously. When the 
royal person, the object of the motion, 
was in power, he had not forborne to bear 
his humble testimony to the admirable 
qualities and extreme industry of the Com¬ 
mander in Chief. He had from various 
military quarters gained the knowledge 
of the very handsome conduct of his royal 
highness, and of the respect which the 
army entertained for him. He hardly 
expected such an' attack frdm the right 
hun. gent. 

Mr. C. Wynn conceived the objection 
now urged, could not apply to the Duke of 
York. 

The motion was then put and nega¬ 
tived. 

The Cfiancelhr qf the Exchequer then 
proposed to fill up the first blank with the 
name of Charles Manners, Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” 

Mr. Sheridan objected to the introduc¬ 
tion of the first name, Notwithstanding 
all that the right hon. gent, had before de- 
fici ibed of the structure of the precedent of 
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1788, of which he was so food, as being 
all that human wisdom could devise, he 
did not imagine that the right hon. gent, 
could have ventured to carry his attach¬ 
ment so far, as to propose the insertion of 
names rather than official situations. The 
right hon. gent, bad now, it seemed, dis¬ 
covered, that in addition to the clerical 
errors in this famous Bill, it was not that 
grand structure which his imagination had 
fondly pictured-—there was some more 
nonsense in it. Among other defects, it 
was discovered that there was no member 
of parliament in the council, and in order 
to remedy that defect, the right hon. gent, 
proposed his honour the Master of the 
Rolls, wishing, no doubt, to have a super¬ 
abundance of law in the councils of her 
Majesty. Without meaning to speak in 
terms of disrespect of the Master of the 
Rolls, whom all must allow was a person 
of the most exalted character, he must be 
allowed to say, that in his opinion, there 
was too much of law already in the coun¬ 
cils of her Msyesty, and it could not be 
denied that law was an ingredient the least 
necessary there. It would have been 
more respectful to the House of Commons, 
if the right hon. gent bad named the 
Speaker of the House to fill the chasm. 
Looking to the precedent of 1788, he 
must say, that the whole of that proceed¬ 
ing was applicable to persons and not 
principles, and consequently highly ob¬ 
jectionable. He would not speak with 
disrespect of the memory of Mr. Pitt, but 
he must declare that persons were the 
objects of that minister for appointing his 
Majesty's Councils, and not principles. 
There was this monstrous absurdity in the 
Bill of 1788,'that the King's recovery 
might be announced or not. He could 
not avoid noticing the rapturous applause 
with which the gentlemen behind the 
right hon. gent, cheered the recommenda¬ 
tion which that right hon. gent, gave him¬ 
self, in order to fill ihe Prince Regent 
with the idea that he was the best minister 
he could have. He could not help ad¬ 
miring the very handsome character for 
honesty, ability, and fidelity which he 
was entitled to from serving his royal fa¬ 
ther ; and he could not avoid in conse¬ 
quence, observing that the ambition of the 
right hon. gent, was to remain in the 
service of his royal highness. “ Take me,” 
said the right hon. gent., 1 am the fittest 
person to manage your affairs ; Select me 
as your minister.” The cheering, there- 
fore» was not extraordinary, considering 
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that the right hon. geot. had made sobrisk | 
and elocjuent a canvass. He would bring 
the right lion. gent, to the test of his sin¬ 
cerity of attachment to the Prince. Would 
the right hon. gent, agree to the motion 
he should oonclude with, and instead of 
names insert the titles of the oilicers ? If 
h« would not consent, then he must de¬ 
clare that the right hon. gent, was casting 
the most foul and unmerited reproach and 
suspicion on the Prince. Was the Prince 
so profligate as not to be trusted ? Did 
the right hon. gent, suppose, that in case ! 
any of these great persons, viz. the Arch¬ 
bishops, or the Chancellor, or Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the Bench, should die, that his 
royal Inghness would appoint successors 
not of the most distinguished character in 
point of talents and virtues ? The right 
hon. gent, concluded with moving, to 
leave out the name of'' Charles Manners,” 
It then was to stand, " the Archbishop oi‘ 
Canterbury for the time being.*' 

. Chancallot'of the Exchequer said, he 
should consider himself very unfortunate 
if he could not defend himself on the new 
ground upon which he was attacked. In 
expressing b»s aj probation of the prece¬ 
dent of he had never slated his in¬ 

tention of following it with a degrading 
and servile adherence. The right hon. 
gent, had recently given a highly- 
coloured description of the state of parties 
at that period, but had since somewhat 
altered the picture. But although the 
candour of the right hon. gent, in con¬ 
demning both sides was to be admired, 
and although (lis account of that party, 
" quorum pars niagna fail,” must be con¬ 
sidered as coming from authority, it did 
not follow that tht* same credit was due to 
his dpscription of the other. With respect 
to the question before the Committee, the 
principle on which the Prince was ex¬ 
cluded from the custody of the King, was 
equally applicable to the Duke of York, 
though not precisely in the same degree. 
The as the riglut hon. gentleman 

termed it, which he had put him to, he 
disregard^ed ; and trusted, that it would 
never impea'ch the sincerity of that respect 
which he felt for the dignihed and reserved 
manner in w^hich hi.s royal (lighness had 
conducted himself on this melancholy oc¬ 
casion. But if it was proper that he him¬ 
self (the Prince) should not have the cus¬ 
tody of his Maje.sty, he did not see how it 
was proper that he should have the right 
of nomination to that trust. 

Mr. Siteridan denied, that he had uttered 
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any accusation against tire persons with 
whom he had long acted. He bad merely 
observed, that there had been in ]78 k too 
much intemperance of debate on all sides ^ 
but with respect to the conduct of the 
minister of that day, his opinion had al¬ 
ways been clear and decisive. Mr. Pitt 
openly declared that his measure was 
built upon principles applicable to pcriions, 
and that it was the Prince's probable ad- 
visi'rs against whom he clesiied to esta- 
blisii barriers. The right hon. gent, had, 
in efiect, admitted his argument, he had 
stated the measure to be one of precaution, 
and he (Mr. S.) would not scruple to pro¬ 
nounce It a wanton suspicion, and a foul 
distrust of his royal highness. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the at¬ 
tempt oi the minister was one that might 
have appalled a mind of a smaller size. 
He had bi ought the charge against his 
right hon. friend of having attacked and 
betiayed those with whom he had lor 
many years concurred in public life. 
The right hon. gent, seenud to forget, 
that he, himself, on a former dny had de- 
scriberi tlic pmceedings of 1788 as having 
been disgraced by ‘ factious heat,'and en- 
(leavonred to take advantage of a similar 
exj)re.ssion coming from that side of the 
House. He had thought proper to turn 
liib arms against the conciliating neutrals, 
in pix ft fence to the hostile belligerent.— 
Now, to come to the question at issue, 
which w'as, whether the appointment to 
the situation of one of the council to the 
Ca^ucen should apply to the place or to 
the person.^ Taking this as applied to 
lord EUenborough, for instance, he should 
i^ay, that he did not think that the ap¬ 
pointment should apply to him nominatim, 
hut to the ofiice. If he was worthy of 
being Chief Justice, be w^as equally wor¬ 
thy of the trust; and it was to attribute 
unworthy motives and unworthy conduct 
to the Prince of V/ales, to imagine that 
he would appoint to such an ollice, any 
other penson but one fully qualified from 
his character and previous situation and 
respectability, to assure the public that 
he should also be worthy of such a trust as 
that of nicmbt r of the Ciucen's councih 
Gentlemen talked of the duke of York, or 
aay of the royal family, being interested 
persons, and therefore not fit to he ap¬ 
pointed of the council; but must not 
lords Aylesford, Winchelsea, &c. not feel 
I’lCQiselves more interested if to be irre¬ 
movable ? When such a bill as thi.s ap¬ 
peared ou the Statute book, must it not be 
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esteenK'd an imputation on the Prince of 
Wales, that such clauses as the present 
were deemed necessary to be introduced 
before any trust could be reposed in him'? 

Mr. Admn conceived this to be one of 
the must important parts of the Bill, ex¬ 
cept that clause which had been already 
objected to by his hon. and learned friend 
(sir S. Roniilly). It did not go so much 
to what should be the rights of the Re¬ 
gent, but what they should put on record, 
as to what was their opinion of the Prince 
of Wales, signifying it to be this, that he 
would not appoint proper persons to fill 
tile highest legal and religious situations 
in the country, but would select those who 
would be subservient to his own vile pur¬ 
poses. It would go to infer, that his royal 
highness w^ould not select men to fill those 
important situations on account of the ex¬ 
cellency of their (,haracter, but for the 
purpose of a job. When a person was to 
be appointed to fill the situation of Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench, was it not 
natural to suppose that the fittest person 
was to be selected ? Was it not natural 
that the same course would be observed 
in the church? And if the members of 
this council were to be composed of the 
persons holding those situations for the 
time being, w^iis it not naturally to be in- 
ferred that such wxre the fittest persons 
of whom this council could possibly con¬ 
sist? To infer that, though in gcuieral 
this might be the rase, it would not be so 
in the present instance, was to throw out 
a suspicion against thovse who might be 
the Regent's advisers, or against the Re¬ 
gent himself. 

Mr, Herbert supported the motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exclie(|ner. 

Mr. Jo/iws/otic thought the House justified 
in guarding against the Regent having the 
appointment of any of the members of 
the council of Regency. The*Chancellor, 
liow'pver, being an officer rcmoveable at 
pleasure, he saw no objection to the omis¬ 
sion of the name of tlio present Lord 
(Jhaucellor, as well as of that of the Lord 
Ciianccllor for the lime being. 

Mr. Adam agreed, that there Was a dif¬ 
ference between the Lord Chancellor and 
the other officers mentioned, who were not 
rcmoveable. By naming as members of 
the council those high officers who were 
not reinoveable, the question would be 
taken out of the public observation; and 
it would not appear on record as it now 
did, that there was a suspicion that the Re¬ 
gent could be supposed capable of ap- 
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pointing counsellors from the basest of all 
motives, or of not dismissing such, if he 
should unliappily have the misfortune 
once to appoint them. 

Mr. Marryatt supported the original 
motion, on the grounds stated by the right 
hon. mover-rlbat it had been deemed in¬ 
expedient to place the guardianship of 
the sovereign in the Regent; that this 
was a contingency on that appointment^ 
and consequently must be supported in 
the same way. 

Sir iS. Romilly observed, that the gen¬ 
tleman opposite seemed to suppose that 
the Regent, in the event of any of the four 
great offices mentioned in the clause be¬ 
coming vacant, w'ould, in filling them up, 
overlook all the great qualities which were 
necessary in the individuals to be appoint¬ 
ed to them, and would consider only whe¬ 
ther those individuals would be subser¬ 
vient to his wishes in her Majesty’s coun¬ 
cil. If his right hon. Friend persisted in 
following precedents, let him follow the 
lirecedcnts of the ‘i4th of George IL and 
the 5th of George HI. and not the in¬ 
choate precedent of 17S9. In the two 
former cases, the members of the council 
of Regency were appointed not by name 
but by office. lie was sure that it wa.s not 
the intention of his right hon. friend to 
insult the Prince of Wales; but it was^ 
the interest of all to take care that his 
royal highness's character should be sup¬ 
ported. If the clause should pass, as it 
originally stood, the public would suppose 
that the legislature suspected his royal 
highness of being capable of raising an 
individual to the rank of an Archbishop, 
or a Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, not because he was eminent for 
his piety or his learning, hut because he 
was capable of prostituting himself to the 
most scandalous purpose.*^. He refieated 
his recommendation to his right hon. 
friend to he guided by the spirit of the 
precedent w'hich he had described. 

The. Attorney General could not refrain 
from disclaiming on his ow'ti part the ca¬ 
lumny, that it was intended to do any 
thing disrespectful by his loyal higtiness 
the Prince of Wales. It was impossible 
that any man who deliberately considered 
the provisions of the bill could be ol that. 
opinion. The principle on which the 
present clause proceeded lounded'on 
the original princijiic. and admitted by 
all, that the ilegfiit ought not to be the 
guardian of the King’s jrtsoii. It neces¬ 
sarily followed as an extension of that 
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The Chancellor qf the Exchequer, in reply 
to the noble lord, observed that the noble 
lord seemed to think that because the pre¬ 
sent measure originated in a parliamentary 
inquiry, the Regency ought not to be 
suspended but on a parliamentary inquiry. 
But there was a considerable difiereuce 
in the tvvo cases. That which was easy in 
the one would be dillicult in the other. 
The Committee must recollect this im¬ 
portant distinction, namely, that the mea¬ 
sure proposed to the tw'o Houses of Par¬ 
liament, was to divest his Majesty, for a 
time, of the whole of the royal authority. 
It w'as impossible that they could consent 
,to this, without ascertaining in the most 
complete manner, that the case was one 
which authorised their interference. But 
with regard to the resumption, his Majesty 
was entitled to resume the royal authority 
the moment that bis health was re-es¬ 
tablished. It was his intention, however, 
to propose an Amendment to the clause, 
which, in his opinion, w'as defective, inso¬ 
much as it did not contain any provision, 
authorising his Majesty to interpose him¬ 
self on the subject, and to institute an in¬ 
quiry into the state of his health. By the 
clause, the Queen had the power of as¬ 
sembling the Council—by the Amendment 
introduced at the suggestion of the right 
bon. gent, opposite, the Council had the 
power of assembling themselves—to these 
provisions he thought ought to be added 
one by which the Council should be di¬ 
rected to assemble on the requisition of 
his Majesty. He stated this on principle, 
and not from the slightest doubt of the 
readiness of her Majesty to assemble the 
Council, or of the readiness of tlie Council 
to assemble themselves, should happily 
an occasion demand such a proceeding. 
Nor was it by any means his intc-iiion by 
this Amendment, to give his Majesty the 
means of getting rid of the Regency in 
any other way than by an investigation 
by the Privy Council; but onl}' to enable 
bis Majesty himself to put in motion that 
investigation. With respect to the re¬ 
sumption being founded on a parliamen¬ 
tary inquiry, such a provision would he 
attended with great inconvenicnce<s. if 
arliament were not assembled, they must 
e called together. A considerable time 
must intervene, before they could meet. 
He allowed, that in point of form, parlia- 
4neut,if prorogued, might be summoned in 
14 days on a pressing emergency ; but 
would 14 days suffice for assembling such 
• parliament as would satisfy the ohj^t 
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of the noble lord ? The bill provided, that 
the circumstances of the resumption of 
the royal authority should be submitted to 
parliament, immediately after the re¬ 
sumption had taken place. It looked so 
anxiously to that subject, as to provide 
that, ill the event of a dissolution having 
taken place before the resumption, the 
members of the dissolved parliament should 
immediately meet, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the circumstances of 
that resumption. He meant to fill up the 
blank respecting the number of the Queen’s 
Council, by whose opinion, in coincidence 
with their own, her Majesty should be au¬ 
thorised to notify to the Privy Council, 
that his Majesty was restored to such a 
state of health as to be capable of resunir 
ing the personal exercise of the royal 
authority, with the word " Four.” And 
he proposed to introduce as an Amend- 
maiit, words to the following effect,'' That 
her Majesty’s Council should assemble in 
the presence of her Majesty, on his Ma¬ 
jesty’s royal w^ill and pleasure being sig¬ 
nified for that purpose.” 

Mr. Fuller repeated his objections to 
the word ** machinery,” used by the nobis 
lord, and declared that he would not lend 
his hand to any machinery whatever. His 
idea was, that the House was to appoint a 
Regent, and that a Regent was not a King; 
and he contended that the precedent of 
the Revolution had been strictly followed 
in the present instance, and was infinitely 
preferable to the numerous precedents 
which an hon. and learned member (whom 
he allowed to be a very accurate and sen¬ 
sible man), had on a recent occasion heap¬ 
ed together like strings of red herrings at 
the door of an oil shop. 

Mr. Morris contended that the judgment 
of both Houses of Parliament ought to be 
the sole ground on which his Majesty should 
resume the sovereign authority. In point 
of utility and propriety, it was impossible 
that a parliamentary investigation, after 
the resumption of the royal authority by 
his Majesty, could be justly compared to 
the parliamentary investigation before 
that resumption. He did not object to the 
proceeding originating in the Council. 
His objection was to the subsequent stage 
of it; and he maintained that the two 
Houses of Parliament ought to exercise 
the same discretion on the resumption of 
the royal autliority as they had done on 
the suspension of it. He admitted that a 
parliamentary investigation might occa¬ 
sion some little delay, but he tvas per- 
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suaded that the inconvenience would be 
much more than counterbalanced by the 
advantages which must result from such 
a proceeding, and the impression that it 
would make on the mind of every man in 
the country that his Majesty was actually 
restored to perfect health. Such a mode 
of proceeding would also, he w^as con¬ 
vinced, be more congenial to his Majesty’s 
own feelings. How w^as the fact to be as¬ 
certained in the Privy Council ? The decla¬ 
ration of his Majesty could not be considered 
ns sufficient. Was his Majesty himself to be 
examined by the Privy Council ? In every 
point of view it was evident to him, that 
his Majesty would be placed in a much 
more mortifying and degrading situation, 
by an inquiry into the state of his health 
before the Privy Council, than by such 
an inquiry before the two Houses of Par¬ 
liament At the same time, he must unaf¬ 
fectedly say, that he was aware the general 
sense of the House was not with him in 
this opinion; he should therefore abstain 
from moving any Amendment, lest that 
Amendment should be rejected, and a 
precedent be thus recorded on the Jour¬ 
nals, in his opinion, of the most mischiev¬ 
ous nature. 

Mr. Sheridan was rather at a loss to con¬ 
ceive what w^as the exact nature of the 
proposition which his noble friend, and his 
non. and learned friend who had just 
spoken, meant to support. If they con¬ 
tended that his Majest}’' ought not to re¬ 
sume the exercise of the royal functions 
until parliament had examined into the 
state of his health, and if they at the same 
time proposed to leave in another quarter 
the power of proroguing or dissolving 
parliament, then, unquestionably, such a 
proposition would not, on principle, be 
the best mode of paving the way for the 
easy and certain resumption of the royal 
authority by his Magesty. Jie perfectly 
approved of the Amendment of the right 
hon. gent, opposite, by which his Majesty 
was empowered to originate the inquiry 
into his state of health ; but he contended 
strongly against the power given to his 
Majesty to nominate the persons who were 
to enter upon the inquiry. Her Majesty, 
with the concurrence of four of her Coun¬ 
cil, when they conceived bis Majesty's 
health so far recovered as to be capable 
of resuming the personal exercise of the 
royal authority, were to notify that opi¬ 
nion to the Lord President of the Council. 
The Lord President was to summon the 
Council, For what purpose } It would 
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naturally be supposed to examine into the 
fact. No such thing. Tbe)^ were to be 
assembled merely to register the xiotiiica- 
tion of her Majesty and her Council. A 
second Privy Council was then to be sum¬ 
moned in his Majesty’s presence, consist¬ 
ing of any number of persons, not less 
than nine, ''whom his Majesty shall name, 
and wdu) shall be or shall have been 
members of his Majesty's most hon. Privy 
Council, and such persons so assembled 
shall be, and be deemed to be a Privy 
Council, for the purpose hereinafter men¬ 
tioned." What was that purpose ? To 
declare, if six of the nine agreed in that 
opinion, that his Majesty had completely 
recovered, and to put an immediate end 
to all the powers and authorities given by 
the Regency Act. Would such a pro¬ 
ceeding be satisfactory to tlie people at 
large ? Unquestionably not. If the state 
of his Majesty's health were tq be investi¬ 
gated at ail by the Privy Council, it ought 
to be investigated by a much greater 
number of that bodvi and his Majesty 
ought not to be authorised to nominate the 
members who were to enter on tue inves¬ 
tigation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer compli¬ 
mented the right hon. gent, on the fair 
and candid manner in which he had 
brought his objections forward. In the 
principle of the clause itself they were 
agreed. It was proposed that when his 
Majesty and four or more of the Council 
were of opinion his Majesty was capable 
of resuming the exercise of the royal au¬ 
thority, that they should report that opi¬ 
nion to the Regent, who should immedi¬ 
ately call a Prjvy Council to whom such 
report was to be communicated. ^ The 
right hon. gent, had complained of the 
Privy Council not being possessed of au¬ 
thority to inquire into the fact. He had 
to observe that this plan was reconimeiided, 
but as a means of recording and of regis¬ 
tering the report of the Queen's Council. 
They were merely providing the means 
of announcing to the public the recovery 
of the King. Every facility ought to be 
given for doing so, and this he was con¬ 
vinced would be felt by no one more than 
the right bon. gent, opposite. They were 
then to decide on the mode in which the 
King should resume the royal power. As 
the King could do no wrong, some other 
responsible person must be mund. It was 
therefore thought proper that six of the 
Privy Council should take upon themselves 
the responsibility of declaring his Majesty 
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competent to discharge the functions of 
royalty. Those members of the Privy 
CoiiiM'i! were to be regarded as pledging 
themselves to the people, that his Majesty 
%\as capable of again administering the 
government of the country. It was cer¬ 
tain that there should be somt^ form laid 
down for the resumption of power on the 
part of his Majesty, bat that form ought 
to bo the most simple and easy that could 
possibly be devised. Upon the whole, 
the provision as it stood was, in his opi¬ 
nion, as unexceptionable as it could be. 

The question was then pul, and the 
Amendment carried. 

Mr. Jlortis stated that in the bill of| 
17t-P, the members of the Privy Council 
to he n-imiiialed, were not to be members 
of her Majesty'.N Council. This was omitted 
in tlir present bill. 

T.be Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to the introdirction of the words 
omitted, lie had omiiied it froni an iilea 
that the raembtrs of the Queen^s Council 
wero most likely to be best informed on 
tile subject of his Majesty's recovery. 

The remaining clauses were gone through 
without opposition. The filling up of the I 
clause relating to the pensions and salaries | 
chargeable on the Privy Puise, was post- } 
poned at the suggestion of the Chancellor ; 
of the Exchequer, till the lb port of the 
Secret Committee should he receive !.— 
The blank It fr for the rruslees of hi.s Ma¬ 
jesty’s private property, was fillcfl op with I 
ith.- names of the (ciueen, and the Keeper \ 
of the Privy Purse. 

The Chancclior of the Exchequer brought 
in a clause recpecTmir; the Droni; of Ad- 

inirahy, to enable tise Regent :'pply | 
thc'.n r- ihrv Vs . . oy in > Kini: m | 

ordinary :roi;i iirr.e, mu.uc! r, I 

by giving a of lln m to the capioi' 

of VL se.s, arid ceriain sums lo 

the reii'jf of . of hardship, with the 
ad- Ice and npr.rol allon of the Lordsof the 
T.easury. — The clau.se was carried vViih- 
out opposition. 

:Mr. loTiscnby (»bstrved, that the right 
hoa. gu'-ii. sovoimI to think the bill would 
cxpcncnce no for*her oppoaition. Iii this 
he v\a.‘; deceived, he rioght expect the 
sense of the Mou'C wo.,Id be again taken 
on its merits, on th*- !)ringing up of the 
Report, or on the third read ng, 

^ 1’he Chancellor qf tht Exchequer had no 
objection to the sense of the House being 
SO taken. He, however, iire.sumed, that 
the ri^ht hon. grnt. had no intention of 
taking the sense of the House that nigh^ 
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and he must know that the Report would 
be then brought up. He conceived it 
might be the intention of the right hon. 
gent, to take the sense of the House on 
the Report being taken into further con¬ 
sideration. I’iie proceedings in the other 
House rendered it unnecessary for them 
to meet on Saturday ; he intended, there¬ 
fore, to propose a postponement of the 
further consideration of the Report to 
Monday, availing himself of the interval 
to get it printed, that it might be taken 
into consideration with greater case. 

Mr. PonsonOj^ intimated an intention of 
taking the sense of the House on the fur¬ 
ther consideration of the Report. 

The House then l esunjed ; when iha 
Report was brought uj> nod orj* red to be 
taken into fmlhcr considerailoa on Mon-* 
day, and ij be printed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mcmiap, January 21 . 

[COMMFTTLL ON PuBLlC EXPENDITURE,] 
Mr. Jitwk'is rose and staled, that, in con- 
f4>rmity with the notice he bad given on 
a former evening, he rose for the purpose 
of moving the re-appoiniinent of theCom- 
niiliee of Public Expeiuliture. Satisfied 
that there would be no opposition to his 
motion, he w'ould not trouble the House 
by detailing the benefits which the public 
derived from the forniation and labdurs of 
.such a Committee. The mpruhers of the 
!a«t Committee he wished to be continued 
on this, with only one exception—which 
aro'.e from an hon. geiir. who having been 
a ineinbcT of the last Committee had .since, 
accepted of an office under government. 
Being burdened with official duties, he 
could not, of course, attend to the business 
of tbfc Committee—and, besides, b^ (Mr. 
Baiike.^) thought it was not right that a 
placeman sltould be a member. He there¬ 
fore wished that Mr. N. Vansittart should 
be substituted in the place of Mr. Peel.— 
Tiic motion, “That a Committee be ap¬ 
pointed, to examine and consider what 
regulations and checks have been estab¬ 
lished in order to controul the several 
branches ^f Public E.xpenditure in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and how far the same 
have been eflectiial; and what furtlier 
inea.suIPS can be adopted for reducing any 
part of the said Expenditure, or diminish^ 
iiig the amount of Salaries and £mola>- 
incuts, without detriment to the public 
} orvice was then put and carried; and 
the geutlernen who were members^-tint 
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last Cmmittee» with the exception de- 
aired by Mr. Bankes, were appointed to 
the present. 

[Sinecure Offices,] Mr. Bonnes rose 
to move for the re-appointment of the Se¬ 
lect Committee, on Sinecure Oflices, which 
had been formed in consequence of cer¬ 
tain Hesolutions passed by that House on 
the 3l8t of May last. To the former 
Committee, he wished the names of Mr. 
Wilberforce and Mr. Henry Martin to be 
added. 

The Resolution*? of ihcSlstofMay were 
then rend as follows : 

'' Resolved, 1. That for this purpose, in 
addition to the useful and effective mea> 
surcs already taken by Parliament for the 
abolition and regulation of various Sine¬ 
cure Offices and offices executed by de¬ 
puty, it is expedient, after providing other 
and sufficient means for enabling his Ma¬ 
jesty duly to recompense the faithful dis¬ 
charge of high and (ffectivc civil offices, 
to abolish all offices which have revenue 
without employment, and to regulate all 
offices which have revenue extremely dis¬ 
proportionate to employment, expepting 
only such as are connected vvirli the per¬ 
sonal service of his Majesty, or of his royal 
family, regard being had to the existing 
interests in any offices so to be abolished 
or regulated. 

“ ‘J. J hat it is expedient to reduce all 
.offices, of which the eliective duties are en¬ 
tirely or piincipally discharged by de¬ 
puty, to the salary and emoluments ac¬ 
tual U’ received for executing the business 
of such offices, regaid bciig had ro any 
increase may appear neets.ary on 

account of addiiiotial respons.bility, and 
sufficient seem iiy being taken r.r due per¬ 
formance oi the service in all cases of 
trust connected with public money ; re¬ 
gard being also had to the existing inte¬ 
rests in such otf.ee. 

" 3, That it is expedient, after the ex¬ 
piration of any existing interest in any 
office, which is entitled to the sale of any 
appointment in any of the courts of law, 
to make provision to prevent the sale of 
such offices, under such regulations as may 
be conducive to the public interest, by ap¬ 
propriating a pait of the emoluments of 
such offices towards‘defraying the salaries 
of the judges, or other officers on the es¬ 
tablishment of such courts, or towards the 
benefit and dignity of the offices in which 
such right of sale is now vested.’^ 

Ordered, That a ^lect Committee be 


appointed to consider what o^ces in the 
' United Kingdom, and in the foreign do- 
I minions of his Majesty, come within the 
I purview of the said Resolutions; and that 
' they do report their opinion thereupon to 
the House:—-And a Committee was ap« 
pointed accordingly. 

[Recency Bill.] The ChanceUor of 
the Exchequer having moved the order of 
the day for the further consideration of the 
report of the Committee on the Regency 
Bill; 

Sir Francis Burdett rose and said, that, 
when he considered all that had passed in 
the course of the proceedings, which led 
to this Bill, and upon this Bill, and with 
the view which he had of the principles 
upon which it was founded, as well as the 
object at which it professed to aim, he felt 
that he should not be doing his duty if he 
o'.iiiitcd to oppose the further consideration 
of a measure which appeared to him liable 
to so many objections. He objected to the 
entire report, bat more particularly to that 
pait by which the splendour of state, that 
should be attached to the executive power, 
was to be separated from it. This, in the 
case of a power intended to be of a tem¬ 
porary nature (which of itself necessarily 
induced weakness), w as still more impro¬ 
per. Pie had before contended that the 
provision should not be temporary—and 
he was still ready to contend for the same 
principle. A permanent measure should 
have bepn produced ; such as would have 
provided for any future exigency. This 
measure appeared to him to be a rash and 
dangerous experiment. But highly objec¬ 
tionable as it was in its own nature, it was 
rendered still more so by the manner in 
wdiich it had been argued. Gentlemen in 
discussing this question seemed to argue it 
as a mere question of property ; as if the 
King Imd a property in the powers of the 
executive branch of the constitution, in¬ 
stead of holding ull his privileges and pre¬ 
rogatives in trust for the people and to be 
exercised for their hem fit and advantage. 
It was the duty of the represent Hives of 
the people to maintain the integrity and 
permanence of a power flowing from them¬ 
selves, and to rescue the country from the 
dangers that were hanging ov. i \t. It was - 
the duty of the House to put an end as 
soon as possible to the vacillating state in 
which the government of the country had 
been kept for the last three months. The 
happiness and safety of sixteen millions of 
people were not to be riske^ by imposing 
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restrictions upon the Regent and weaken¬ 
ing his goTeriiment. His Majesty in the 
course of the last twenty-two years had 
been four times in a state of insanity. 
Twice within that period the government 
was carried on in his name ; although, 
from what since appeared he was utterly 
incapable of discharging the duties of a 
sovereign at the time. The King was in¬ 
sane with lucid intervals, the duration of 
which no man could calculate. Was this 
a state of the sovereignty in which it was 
advisable to cripple the powers of the Re¬ 
gent ? Nothing could be more dangerous 
in his opinion, and he was surprised how 
the Prince of Wales could consent or be 
induced to accept of the Regency so re¬ 
stricted. Instead of putting him at the 
head of, and making him responsible for 
a weak government, they should give him 
augmented strength. Ifnhe government 
could be carried on by the Regent with 
diminished means, it might be also by the 
King. In the debates on the Bill the fears 
of the House had been dexterously direct¬ 
ed to only one imaginary danger, namely, 
the possibility of serious obstacles to the 
resumption of the royal authority. There 
were many other considerations, however, 
more worthy of the attention of the House; 
for there could not be the least doubt that 
every facility would be afforded for re¬ 
suming the sovereignty. But it was im¬ 
possible that a divided and weakened go¬ 
vernment could go on w'ith satisfaction to 
the country. For himself he must protest 
against making dangerous experiments to 
ascertain the minimum of understanding 
w'ith which a King might carry on the 
executive government. The men who 
proposed these dangerous experiments, 
and who affected to call themselves tjj^e 
King's friends, could not adopt a more ex¬ 
peditious and direct mode for subverting 
that throne of which they had declared 
themselves exclusively the supporters and 
defenders. Viewing the question, there¬ 
fore, in that light, and utterly disliking 
the course they were pursuing, he should 
most strenuously oppose the motion. 
What, he should ask, could be more cal- i 
colated to degrade the kingly office in the ' 
eyes, of the people, than the manner in i 
which the ministers had thought proper to | 
hold out the throne to them. For years | 
the executive government had been car- I 
ried ou in the name of the King, though it | 
was notorious that his Majesty was so in- i 
firm in some respects, that he neither could 
read the paper presented to him to be : 
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signed, nor ^ffix his signature to it unless 
his hand was held and guided for that pur¬ 
pose, nor hold even a Levee. Now, then, 
wlien the King was labouring under an 
additional calamity, the issue of which 
was iiecessaiily unccriain, it was most ex¬ 
traordinary to find the right hon. gentle- 
men opposite, anxious only to make pro¬ 
visions to secure the resumption of his 
power by his Majesty, who might perhaps 
never again be in a state to resume it. 
What would the country, what should fo¬ 
reign nations think of a government so cir¬ 
cumstanced and so conducted ? He should 
not think that he performed his duty to his 
constituents if he did not most strongly 
protest against the measure now before the 
House. 

For the reasons he had just stated, it 
was his opinion, that, whatever measures 
the House adopted in this critical and 
perilous conjuncture, should be of a perma¬ 
nent nature. As many of his friends, how¬ 
ever, were not disposed to agree with him 
on that point, he should not press it, and 
consequently it would be unnecessary for 
him to trouble the House on that part of 
the subject. With respect to the minor 
parts of the plan, he would make a few 
observations. Of these the regulatioiis 
for the pariition of the offices of the house¬ 
hold appeared to him to be the most ob¬ 
jectionable. Iftlie influence arising from 
the power of nominating to these offices 
was, as it had heretofore been contended 
on the part of ministers, necessary for 
carrying on the government of the King, 
they w'ere much more necessary for car¬ 
rying on the executive government in 
the hands of a Regent. This experiment, 
therefore, to ascertain with how little power 
the government could be carried on, was 
rash and mischievous, and the time for 
making it most injudiciously chosen. In 
proposing ithis plan ministers had said 
that they did not take the characters of 
individuals into consideration, but that they 
proceeded upon the principle of establish¬ 
ing a precedent for future ages. In this 
he could not agree with them ; this was a 
question above all others, in which it would 
not be useless to take character into consi¬ 
deration ; and thinking so, he must declare 
that there could be no pretence whatever 
for the restrictions proposed. A great 
deal of the time and patience of the House 
had been abused in arguing the question 
upon precedents, when it was obvious 
that there was not one of the former pre¬ 
cedents which bore the least analogy to 
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the present case, except the famous pre¬ 
cedent of 1789. Tliat precedent had been 
pretty well exposed in a former debate by 
a member (Mr. Sheridan) who took a dis¬ 
tinguished share in the proceedings at that 
time. He had shewn that this famous 
precedent was any thing but what it pro¬ 
fessed to be; that, instead of bein^ a 
combined eflbrt of wisdom and constitu¬ 
tional principles, it was a vile job perpe¬ 
tuating the power of the then ministers, 
or at least of preparing the way for their 
return to office, by putting it out of the 
power of their successors to carry on the 
government in the crippled state to which 
It would be reduced by the restrictions 
proposed at that period. But on an oc¬ 
casion of such peril and difficulty the 
House was bound to discard not only this 
but ail other preceilents from their consi¬ 
deration, and once for all come back to com¬ 
mon sense and common understanding. 
The powers vested in the executive go¬ 
vernment were either more than were 
necessary for carrying it on, or they were 
barely sulficient. If they were more than 
was necessary, let them be diminished, 
whether in the hands of a Sovereign or of 
a Regent; but if, as was generally main¬ 
tained, they were only what were ab¬ 
solutely necessary for the support of a 
vigorous government, let them not be 
curtailed in the hands of a Regent, to the 
infinite danger of the country. The ad¬ 
vocates for these Restrictions would do 
well to recollect, that they had not the 
tame means of recommending and sup¬ 
porting them as the author of the plan of 
1789. At that period the minister con¬ 
trived to become the popular champion, 
and to have the popular cry in his favour; 
but the authors of the present measure had 
npt the talents to excile the same enthu¬ 
siasm in their favour. The apathy of the 
people on this occasion they construed 
into approbation of their proceedings. He 
could not account for this apathy; but he‘ 
knew enough of the public sentiment to 
say, that it was adverse to a government 
with weak and divided powers, and con¬ 
sequently to a crippled and restricted 
Regency. He W'ould not longer trespass 
on the time of the House by any observa¬ 
tions on the fiction by which the Great Seal 
was to be put to a commission for opening 
parliament, and the various pretexts that 
ministers had had recourse to during the 
last three mouths, for the purpose of 
gaining time and turning it to their own 
advantage. It was impossible that the 


country could derive any benefit from the 
measure proposed, every' part of which 
was objectionable. So far, therefore, from 
proceeding in it, the right hon. gent, 
would do well to recollect, that the samo 
means by which he got a parliament to 
support him would soon be in the power 
of his political opponents, and that they 
might get a parliament to undo every thing 
that was now proposed. The proceedings, 
altogether, he considered as a mere pre¬ 
tence for delaying the settlement of tho 
government; which, however advanta¬ 
geous it might be to the gentlemen on the 
ministerial benches, he considered as likely 
to be productive of very great inconveni¬ 
ence and danger to the country. For 
these reasons he should object to the Re¬ 
port lying on the table, but he would not 
take the sense of the House on the subject, 
as he considered.it hopeless. He concluded 
by entering his protest against the whole 
of the measures pursued. 

Mr. Lockhart said, he drew a very dif¬ 
ferent conclusion with respect to the feel¬ 
ings and conduct of the people on the 
present occasion, from that slated by the 
hon. hart. He did not attribute their si¬ 
lence to despair. He looked upon it at 
arguing a firm reliance on the wisdom 
and integrity of the House—a conviction 
that they would do every thing for the 
benefit of the kingdom. The hon. bart. 
then seemed to think that parliament acted 
upon this measure as if it had been a mere 
questioii of property—and that the inte¬ 
rest of the people had been neglected. 
But he (Mr. Lockhart) thought, that the 
major object, both in the eyes of the House 
and of the public, should be a proper 
provision for his Majesty^s resumption of 
his royal authority, as soon as his happy 
restoration to health should enable nim 
personally to exercise its functions. The 
hon. bart. had expressed his disapproba¬ 
tion of the provision which went to sepa¬ 
rate the influence of the crown from the 
person to whom the executive power was 
to be committed; but the hon. baronet 
should recollect, that the House in this 
point had no alternative, or if it had, that 
it was, in truth, a choice of evils. It was 
necessary that the House should pursue 
that mode which appeared the least ob<t 
jectionable. So far, however, from the 
proposed measure weakening the Regent's 
government, it would give U greater 
strength and stability. For if the people 
thought the King were abandoned, it 
\Vould bring the Regent's government kite 
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Contempt—and the retaining a certain 
degree of splendour around hie Majesty 
was the best inode of shewing that the 
period -was anxiously looked for when he 
would be able lo resume his authority. 
But be could not conceive that the go¬ 
vernment of the Regent was likely to be 
Weak. He was convinced there would be 
no factious opposition made to it in that 
House—every man would exert himself 
to the utmost in support of constitutional 
measures. The hon. bart. had com¬ 
plained, that the present was not a per¬ 
manent measure—but the House never con¬ 
sidered they were in a condition to produce 
any such measure<*-they were only called 
upon to legislate for the case before them 
—and a future parliament in any case 
which may hereafter occur, would have 
an opportunity of acting as circumstances 
might require. The bart. had as¬ 

serted, that the House were trying an ex¬ 
periment to a<^certain with what minimum 
of understanding government could be 
carried on ; but w'as that the fact of the 
case ? The Council which was appointed 
to assist the Queen proved the conti ary ; 
and it was unjust in the hon. bait, to 
make the assertion. Theie had been a 
sort of charge made against the light hon. 
gent, below him (ihe Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) that he had adopted the pre¬ 
sent measure for the purpose of creating 
delay. Argument certainly was not re¬ 
futed by recrimination ; although he (Mr. 

’ L.) might say there were gentlemen at 
least as desirous of getting into ofhee, as 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
to retain it. (Hear! hear!)—Bulhe was 
sure that he (the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer) never had been influenced by' 
any such view. If he had, ho beli/vetl 
he would have been able to have etli cted 
that object in a different manner. That 
right hon. gent, had also been accused of 
too closely following the principles of a 
great statesman (Mr. Fitt) now' no more. 
He, (Mr. Lockhart) believed he had only 
followed his owm ideas of Joy^ahy to his 
Sovereign and of integrify to his country'. 
However, to use tlie words of Mr. Burke, 
** In every difficulty of his life, he might 
think of that accusation as a consola¬ 
tion.” 

Sir T. Turton looked upon the Bill as 
being full of constitutional anomalies and 
gross absurdities—and as insulting to the 
illustrious personage whom they were 
about to raise to the situation of Regent 
as if possibly could be. They had taken 


from him those officers who were most 
proper to support the splendour of the' 
kingly office—and they had placed them 
where they could be of noxervice—for it 
CDuld not be contended that such officers 
as the Master of the Horse and the Master 
of the Buck'hounds could minister to the 
comfort of his Majesty. He (sir Thomas) 
should have thought, after the dignified 
answer of hi.s Royal Highness to the de¬ 
putation which waited on him, ilut he 
should have received all the bem fi' of the 
former Resolutions. But he was nio.<t un¬ 
fairly treated ; the present Bill bcii;g, in a 
very great degree, dilFeient from tiie Re¬ 
solutions on which it proftssed lo be 
founded. The principle on which one of 
the Resolutions proceeded, was “ to pre¬ 
serve entire the royal authority but 
were they doing so when they restricted 
the rcgUi authority in the hands of the 
Prince, and denied him those officers who 
were necessary to the splendour of the 
kingly offic e P Suppose the Pi ince should 
say, '' 1 was willing to sacrifice every 
thing, and to accept of the arduous situation 
of Regent, utiJer the impression that you 
would not have varied from the Resolu¬ 
tions—but now I find the bill very dissi¬ 
milar?” (Hear! hear!)—Ho would be 
justified ill saying so. On no principle of 
])robity, as betw'cen man and man, could 
the conduct pursued towards his Royal 
Highness be justified. It was highly in¬ 
sulting, and he therefore must solemnly 
protest against the whole proceedings 
from beginning to end. 

Tike Speaker then proceeded to read the 
Amendments w'hich had been made in the 
Bill while in the Committee. When he 
came to the clause limiting the lime to 
tiie [.sUfFcl). 1812, 

Mr. Ponsonby moved, That instead of 
the 1st February 1812, and six weeks 
alter,”—'^^six months after the passing of 
the present Bill” be inserted-which was 
negatived without a division. 

On the clause as amended in Uic Com¬ 
mittee with respect to the disposal of 
the King's Household being read, 

Mr. Pomonhy again rose and said, that 
he particularly wished to call the atten¬ 
tion of the House to that clause, and also 
to the' nature of an Amendment which 
it was his intention to propose to it. He 
begged gentlemen w ould cousider serioosly 
the provisions of this clause, as well as the 
effect, which if ultimately agreed to, they 
would necessarily have. By the provi¬ 
sions of this clause the whole patronage 
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of'th^ Hou86hoI(l, witfi the exception of 
two offices, wooid be placed under her 
Majesty, although the Resolutions of .the 
two Houses of Parliarnent, on which the 
Bill containing this clause was founded, 
said, Uiht nothing but what was necessary 
to the King's comfort and convenience, 
should be placed at her Majesty’s dispo- 
' sal; and that the remainder, which was 
necessary to support the dignity of the 
crown, should remain with the Regent. 
As far, therefore, as the present Bill went 
beyond this doctrine laid down in the Re¬ 
solutions, so far was it not only not con¬ 
sistent with the opinion of the two Houses, 
but in direct opposition to that opinion. 
In the Committee this subject had under¬ 
gone considerable debate, and he as well 
as others had proposed certain amend¬ 
ments to the clause then under considera¬ 
tion. To his Amendment particular ob¬ 
jections had been made by some of those, 
who, however, were not friendly to the 
clause as originally introduced; and to 
one or two ot these objections, urged by 
an hon. gent, (Mr. Huskisson), to whose 
'perspicuity and knowledge on every sub¬ 
ject on which he chose to deliver his opi¬ 
nions to the House he was ever willing to 
attach much werght, he had .since that'pe- 
riod turned his attention. That hon. 
gent, from the situation in which he lately 
was placed (of Secretary to the Treasury) 
was enabled to form an»accurate jud«y- 
ment on the points connectec^ with the de¬ 
tail in ihe expenditure of the Household 
establishment. He had consequently at¬ 
tended to what fell from him, 4 ind had 
endeavoured to frame the amendments he 
had now to move, in such a manner as to 
do away the objections that hon. gent, 
had stated to that which he formerly pro¬ 
posed. ■ The first of these objections was, 
that the plan proposed would go to the 
erection of a new board, unjjer the con- 
troul of the Groom of the Stole, not con¬ 
nected with nor responsible to the civil 
establishment the Household, and 
enabling the Groom of the $tolc to order 
and incur expenses, independent of the 
three great officers of the Household—the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, and 
the Master of the Horse. On examining 
this Objection of the hon. gent, he became 
convinced that it was well founded, and 
more particularly when he considered the 
great care and pains which had been 
taken by Mr. Burke, in his proposed finan¬ 
cial regulations, to provide that every 
great officer of the ^osehold should be 
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answerable for the expenaef'ilicnrred in 
bis department.' Tt bad atlfe been object¬ 
ed to bis former. amendment'by other 
gentlemen, that the great officers to be 
left to the Qdeen had not been specified 
in the Resolution; and to meet this ob« 
jection he had framed his Amendmjlt so 
that those given to her Majesty should bo 
distinctly specified, as well as those offi* 
cers who were to be transferred to tbo 
Regent. He had taken'care too that ibo 
expenditure in their respective departs 
ments shoujd still be under the ibree 
great officers already named ; and time 
there should be introduced no a hew mode 
of accounting for the expenditure, and no 
new charge imposed bn the public. > 

His next amendment went to leave. out 
the whole of thatpassdge which related 
to the non-appointment of a Xiord Cham* 
berlain by tbe» Prince of Wales, wnd to 
the Vice-Chamberlain continuing to act 
for that great officer. ' It had been talked 
about in the Committee, that the Regent 
should appoint his own Cbamberkiin; but 
he was really at a loss to know what was 
meant by this. The Lord Chamberlain was 
as old an officer as was known to the com* 
inon law of the land ; and.since there was 
a Monarch on ihe. throne he had been.at¬ 
tached to him. His dunes and powers were 
defined by the commori law, as well as by 
statute, and the nature of his office com* 
p'letely known ; but what powers or duties 
were there known to attach to ihe Cham¬ 
berlain of a Regent ? Yet even further 
than this uncertainty in taking tkia ap¬ 
pointment from the Regent, no small 
power was taken away from the executive 
government. - The Lord Chamberlain 
had other powers beyond those connected 
with the Household. For instance, he 
had the power of licensing dramatic per¬ 
formances ; and were they to take the 
appointment to this office from the person 
exercising the office of the first magistrate ? 
He did not mean to say it would be so.; 
but it might happen Ahat a Lord Cbem- 
berlain would license plays calculated to 
bring the Regent into contempt; smd they 
knew from history what a powerful poli¬ 
tical instrument tliie stage was capable of 
being made. His Amendment then, as 
now framed, would do this—it would go 
to specify all the officers put under the 
controul of the Queen, giving to the Re. 
gent all the others, and this it would be 
observed was very diiTerent from the pro¬ 
visions of the bill as now worded, for it 
gave all tathe Queens savethma!' hcraiif- 
3 0' 
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aftttr mnltoned/^ Wben these Weie af* 
teiwards defined^ he would ask what offi* 
0m were left to the Segent ?—Only two 
eftcers of ¥ery little importance, the Cap* 
Sakiof the Yeoisieiv of the Guards^ and 
Gaptaifi of the Band of Pensioners; and 
aH the othen, in direct opposition to the 
Khsoltttion on which the bill ought $0 have 
been framed, were to be vested in the 
Queen, in the apecifrcation which he 
atiouhl make he would propose that the 
. Grooiwoftlie Stole, the Master ef the 
Sobes/the Keeper ef the Privy Purse, and 
aia L^a of the Bcd-chamMr, such as 
her Majeaty, in a deelaratioD in writing 
ta the Begem, should aeleet and declare 
to be necenary for the attendance upon 
the Sing; also die Eqaecriesr and so many 
mf the meraor officers under the Lora 
fntamberbin. Lord Steward, and Master 
of the Horae, as her Majaity in a similar 
declaration should state to be requisite for 
hia Kiijesty^a comfort, &c. during the con- 
dnuanoe of hia indisposition; all these 
offiom would bounder the control of the 
«Qaeen ; bot the direction and controul of 
elie ‘onpenditare would be in the same 
ateie as if this act never passed. Thus the 
0WO objecttons urged against his former 
Ameiidnienis in the GommiUee would be 
wbviaied. If these Amendments were 
carried, he would next raove^ that her 
Mhjoaty should be enabled to appoint sue- 
weaKRis to all those officers put under 
her coBtroal by this act, rendered vacant 
wither by the death or resignation of those 
arho held them. He would also move, 
that the words herein speeified’*^ should 
he Htterted for the words, herein not ex¬ 
cepted said after the words " his Ma- 
to leave out ail the rest of the 

'cianae. 

' Ihe efiocA of these Amendments would 
be (his—the Queen would have the con- 
traal bvur those named as nereasary for 
(Am due attendance and personal conveni¬ 
ence cod comfort of his Majesty, and all 
the ml would be left to the Regent. All 
doubt would be^ done away as to the 
question to whom every officer should be¬ 
long, and the whole arrangement would 
be i^e as specific as possible. It had 
beeo Ibougfit by some hm. members, that 
it would tw better to leave this clause ge¬ 
neral at present, and to pardcolarizo me 
distribution of the Honsebold m some fu¬ 
ture act; but to this course he felt two 
^Ulrong ofageetipns—an the first place be- 
dnnse it was very dleagioeabk to legidate 
Mae daUcate a sufaject moie than was aib* 


soluiely nooeasary; and in the’ utoi^ 
place, because it must give rise to very in* 
vidtous reflections, to prevail on Iha Quem 
to accept an important trust and not to 
name the officers to bo nfaced under her 
controul till after the Regent’s Oovenw 
ment should be sealed in the House> Bat 
the mode he proposed obviated all eospU 
cion on this head, and he could see no roar 
son why they might not as well, now their 
were upon the, matter, settle all these 
points definitively. He could not antkA- 
pate what objection coaid be made to the 
proposition he submitted. It surely could 
not be said that the Resolution originally 
intended to assert that allihe great officers 
of State were necessary to the comfort of 
his Majesty m his present situation. It 
could not be said that those attendant upon 
the exercise of the great functions of the 
sovereign were necessary to his Majesty^ 
who was declared incapable of any bii* 
siness, or of meeting his parliament, rather 
than to him who was appointed to execute 
bis authority. It could not Be said that 
all tlie regal attendants were necessary, 
under the calamity with which his Ma¬ 
jesty was aiilicted, far less those who ad¬ 
ministered only to die royal amusements* 
He would like, for instance, to hear a rea¬ 
son assigned for giving the Master of the 
Buck Hounds to her Ms^sty, or why that 
officer was necessary for a person whose 
unhappy state precluded him from such 
amusements. Upon the whole, this oues- 
tioB had been so much argued, and the 
House, he was sure, must be so tired of 
the discussion, that he would not trouble 
them further upon it. He hoped he had 
made his Amendments clearly understood, 
andhthat was all be wished to da The 
House, he trusted, would, and he called 
on them to do so, ponder well on whet 
they were doing. They would have to 
answer to i^e present race and to poste¬ 
rity, for frapiing a government so crippled 
and curtailed as to render it abnsst impos¬ 
sible for It to fulfil the mightjr must repee- 
ed in it.—if they thought this right, they 
would do she act f but if they did so, he 
would venture to say they were the only 
persons in the conmanity, whofolt in,that 
manner.. The right boo.gent, concluded 
by moving bis Amendment. 

The Speaker stated, that the first ques¬ 
tions to bn put most be to get rid ef the 
words propomd to be left out to inske 
roomfor the Amendments. 

ollewed, that so for as 
the caodificstian of the hon# gentlemeq^s 
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j fc w e a durt tetded 4<v nmove tha eon* 
Mon which his Amcndmeiit, u proposed 
w e roeens evening, weokl, if carried, 
Ittee tntcodnend into ^ paymenSs of the 
Gieil list, that modification met with his 
concurrence. To the opinions which he, 
fcK it his duty to throw out in the Com¬ 
mittee ^he was glad to fiad the right hon. 
gent, attached the might to which he 
had thought them ensided, before he vea< 
anted to obtmde upon the Committee by 
etatiog them. Witn respect to the Bill 
kmlf eeneraliy be had to observe, that, 
nceor&ig to his ideas upon the subject 
the Abase had'-three great objects parti- 
cnlarly to attend to« The first was the 
guardianship of the royal person, and the 
suitable proporiton of state splendour 
thatmij^be thought necessary for the 
comfort and dignity of his Majesty. The' 
second object was, to transfer to the Be- 
^nt as much of the executive power and 
mfluence as might be thought necessary 
to the vigour and due exertion of the ex¬ 
isting Government. And the third object 
was, to provide, as effectually as possible, 
Ibr die re-assumption of the royal au¬ 
thority on the part of his Majesty, with 
all the necessary facility, on his recovery 
and restoration to health. Having these 
three objects in view, he had voted for 
the original Resolutums, aad had con- 
ceived, that all of them in the framing of 
Abe Bill would have been duly atteiued 
to. As the Bill, however, now stood, the 
eccond object was in a great measure lost 
-—In the clause of the Bill under discus- 
•ion, as it now stood, they had stripped 
the Regent of that power and ioflaence 
wbich were indispensably necessary to 
enable him efietually to carry on the 
tfiirs of gevamment with vigour, and 
gave to the Qneen more than, in his opi¬ 
nion, was really necessary to accompUsb 
the security mi accommo^on or the 
royal person with the stale necessaiy to 
the King in his present circumstances, and 
the means of his resuming, on hts reco¬ 
very, the royal functions authority. 
This was the great ground of his objection 
to this part of the Bill, it placed under 
the power and controul of the Queen 
come of the officers of the household that 
were notneoessary to add to his Mijesty’s 
persoMl comiort and dlsnity, and that 
did not go to secure his Majesty's return 
topower. If therefore these offers were 
withheld from ibe controul of the Regent, 
mid tosie not in themelves necessary to 
wentcibute to An fiiritetiject be bed nan- 
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tioned, the eafe awl oemlirt df his Mm 
jesty's person, they had wet actod^ hm 
oenteadiM, up to the spirit of their orii* 
giaal Resolutions.—Sore he was thatsoem 
of the offices wiChheld fimipi Ao Regent 
were net necessary to her Mojoity so 
guardian of the Kiilg*t person. On thm 
principle he oiyected to any comneandsd 
or division of this influence, wbicn Man 
gentlemen seemed ineliaed to suppeih 
All that was necessary iw 4heQum in 
the circumstances in which her Majesty 
was to be placed, he' weald grant; mm 
all that was aecessaiy for the doe exerciaa 
of the regal authority, in the person ^ of 
the Regent, he woaM in like mdaner ad¬ 
mit ; but he would pfOtest against any 
thing like a division of the executive in- 
fluence and aifthority. There were mse 
gentlemen tbat^'haff been m the habii of 
asserting that Ae influence of ihe Crown 
was too great; whatever might be the 
ground of their opinion on this subject# 
and however much disposed they might 
be to diminish that influence, he wus ce^ 
tain that they would not say that to divada'' 
that influence was the proper way of dimi¬ 
nishing it. He was certain also that the 
present was not a proper time to introdueo 
any such reduction. It was necessmw 
that the Prince Regent shonkl hare ail 
the foii^ and accostomed influence of go- 
verniaeiit; and if the Bill should post hs 
it now ftoi^, abridging that power and in¬ 
fluence so considerably, it would he ile- 
cessary that some means should be oAur- 
wards found to remove Ae obstacles tbns 
created, anfl to add to the influence of tho 
executive to the degree necessary for the 
practical exercise nf its ardnous and iao- 
oitant fiinctioM. There were oAori 
owever, who thought, and according to 
his view of Ae question justly Aought, 
Aat the influence of the Crown was nat 
too great, and to these gentlemen it wou^ 
be altogether unnecessary to say, that this 
clause of Ae Bill would, on Ais principle 
be Ae more objectionable. If the pre¬ 
sent acknowledged influence of the Crown 
was not too great, it would be highly w- 
politic to diminish aqd abridge it -in the 
person of Ae Regent. If it was kk cjpi- 
nion that the infiuence of the execudve 
was not too great, he musk look with jmb* 
lousy and appreheodon at any measewo 
I Aat weal either to ahridge or dkride that 
power, and of fourse to render An exe¬ 
cutive lesi efifeient.-—He conkonded por^ 
tieulatly agaiatt the part of Ae Amend- 
Innent much wenttoimpoMon Ae Queen 
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the memity of selecting a eertaiD number 
Household, o£ the Lords and Grooms 
f>f the Bed Chamben This was a task of 
too difficult and delicate a nature, be con¬ 
ceived, for her Majesty, and if such a divi- 
sidn should be thought necessary, argued 
that it should be provided for by the Bill, 
vritbout imi^osing on her Majesty the 
painful and difficult task. Much had 
already been addressed to their feelings, 
on the circi|ni8tances in which his Ma¬ 
jesty would find himself, on his recovery, 
if depjlired of all his favourite servants. 
He did not say that such a consideration 
Was* wholly improper, but he did not 
conceive that this measure would obviate 
the objection. How 'was the Queen to 
judge which six of the twelve Lords of 
the Bedchamber would be most acceptable" 
to his Majesty mi his recovery r It, was 
imposing an onus on her Majesty which 
the House itself ui this instance declined. 
If six were therefoVe to be removed, the 
same difficulty in this respect might exist 
as if the whole were to be removed, and 
the question would still recur, if the re¬ 
maining six were at all necessary to the 
King’s personal’ comfort or dignity in his 
present circumstances. According to the 
spirit of the original Resolutions, they 
ought to avoid giving any political power 
to the Queen that was not necessary for 
the greater security and comfort of his 
Majesty’s person. Thesoyereign authority 
ought not * to be weakened by being di¬ 
vided, and all the necessal'y influence 
ought to be vested in the person of the 
Regent, from whom they expected the 
executive functions to be performed in all 
their due vigour and energy. He ap¬ 
proved of leaving the whole controiil of 
the Household so far as related to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s person, under the Queen; but for 
more power or influence than referred to 
this certainly important trust, he could 
not see any necessity. He therefore op¬ 
posed thoamendment, which would throw 
on tlie Queen an unnecessary onus, and a 
painful task, which, if necessary, the 
iloQse ought to take upon themselves. 

Mr. Rose repeated what he bad advanc¬ 
ed oa a former evening, that nothing could 
be more accurately defined by law than 
the regulations of the Civil List, and the 
King’s Household. The amendments 
xaoved, were moved, he thought, to get 
irid of what was not in the least objection¬ 
able* The right bon. gent, had started 
maubjectiou to the proposed arrangement 
M WPonnt of its being the province of the 
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Lord Chamberlain to license' plays end 
public spectacles. That business, he would 
observe, was-managed ip a sepan^e de* 
partipent by a gentleman Whose name had 
of late become familiar to the House (Mr. 
Larpeiit.) 

Mr. Brand said, he was sorry to trespass 
on Ui6 time of the House for the few mi* 
nutes be would have to detain them;, but 
considered himself happy in having an 
opportunity of delivering his opinion after 
the hon. gent, opposite (Mr. Huskisson), 
oh whose authtu-ity he could rest hit de« 
cided .opinion in stating that the bill did 
not correspond with the resolutions agreed 
to ill the convention which preceded par¬ 
liament. When they in that convention 
(for in effect it was really a convention 
and nothing else) had voted that they 
were the full and free repircsentatioii of 
the people, he had abstained from delivei^ 
ing his sentiments on that point; but he 
w as convinced of this, that whatever they 
w’cre, the parliament which was convened 
in .conseqCicnce of their acts, was bound 
to frame its bill consistently with, ami 
cofifurtnably to their resolutions. On the 
iniiinr points connected with this discus¬ 
sion it was not his intention to detain the 
House ; but on ibis, where they were set 
completely at variance with the resolu¬ 
tions, it was time to make a stand for con¬ 
sistency and the constitution ; and it was 
in this view he felt it his duty to enter his 
protest against the measure.—-There were 
three points which appeared material to 
be attended to in this discussion—-the first, 
the general constitutional question—the 
second, the difierence between the bill and 
the resolutions on which it was framed 
and the efiect that it might have with the 
other branch of the legislature, as both 
Houses had agreed to the resolutions, with 
,811 understanding that the bill should be 
framed accordingly.—And the. third, the 
eiiect this change might have on the de¬ 
termination of his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales, who had consented to 
undertake the government upon an oiler 
not consistent with those clauses now pro¬ 
posed to be altered. He might, perhaps, 
add a fourth consideration, viz. the efiect 
it would have on the practical govern¬ 
ment to be thus shackled and crippled so 
as to render inefficiency almost unavoida¬ 
ble. > ^Oo |he first of tbese points, which 
qnKke the others bad not been much dis¬ 
cussed, he would beg leav'e to oiler one or 
two observations; and he trusted, that what 
be bad to say on the subject of the con* 
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stkuitioiiftl question would not be* thought 
too warm or intemperate. If a minutet 
in a Conmuttee on the fiitate of the Nation 
should admit the necessity of appointing a 
Pegent, and wishing at the^same. time to 
preserve his own power, should afterwards 
take care, by his influence, that the Re¬ 
gent should be so shackled, as either to 
render his government ineflicient, or 
wholly dependent for support on that mi- 
nistor, what would be the necessary con¬ 
sequence? The Regent would merely 
have the name, but he could do nothing 
w ithout the assistance of this minister, and 
would moreover find himself so shackled 
by the clduses of a bill such as this, that 
he roust lend bis name.aud authority to 
proceeding's that would not be his own, 
ISuch exactly was the present state of the 
qut'stioii. Ministers had yielded to the 
wishes of'the nation, in assenting to the 
appointment of a Regent, and the conven> 
lion of the two Houses of Parliament had 
agreed to certain resolutions as the basis 
of tlie Regency, MinLsi.''rs, however, had 
afterwards brought in a bill of a diilerent 
nature, and now asked their assent to it, 
tliough evidently calculated to continu^ 
their own influence, and to defeat the 
great object of the measure. The power 
of the coDveiitioii, he contended, was 
greater than that of parliament itself, and 
they had no right to do away any prin¬ 
ciple to which that convention had 
agreed, and on the faith of which they 
were now acting. With respect to the 
Regent himself the same difiicully bccur- 
red. It had been thought necessary to 
consult the Prince by address, in order to 
learn if. he was disposed to accept the 
Regency on ceitain principles. His royal 
highness's assent,bad been obtained on 
those principles, but they were oow very 
materially altered, and it would, therefore, 
be necessary to ask him again jf he would 
accept the Regency on the new terms; 
and what right bad they to conclude that 
he would give his assent, when they had 
so Jittered one of the leading principles? 
Did any member of that House contem¬ 
plate, when he voted for tlve resolution 
respecting the Household, that no part of 
the Household was to be placed under the 
controul of the Regent, but the Captaip of 
the Yeomen of the Guards? They had 
cc! tainly nb right, at that time, to draw 
any such conclusion; and the Prince, pe¬ 
rusing the resolutions, could still less con¬ 
ceive that such a departure would be 
made from their original proceeding. 
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For ;his owir he imajpnedj tbat purv 
' supnt to .the spirit of, thal cesq^tion, no¬ 
thing that warthought . necessary for the 
dignity and state of the Somreigo ^would 
be withheld from the Regent. Jk mighi 
5e said that a new Household. ipight be 
appointed for the Regent; but this would 
not by any means have the desired e&e(, 
as the old Household would be a coonter* 
poise to the new, and might be employed 
in hostility to the Regent's government. 
It would so tie dowq the Regent that ho 
could not carry oh the government with 
sufficient energy. If the members of that 
House did not see the mischievous effects 
that might result, they were, he contend* 
ed, the only individuals in the nation that 
were blind to the consequences, it would 
render the government of the Prince in- 
effectual, and was contrary to the contract 
on the faith of i^hich he had . undertaken 
the government. 

Mr, IL DundaB was of opinion that the 
gentlemen opposite gave to the restric¬ 
tions in the Bill an importance that, in his 
estimation, they could not bear. It had 
been said by an hi n. baronet, that these 
restrictions, in such perilous times as the 
present, were extremely dangerous, as 
they had a tendency to weaken the go¬ 
vernment, and render the necessary vi¬ 
gour impossible. The argument seemed 
to him, however, too absurd to adojiit^f 
refutation. What connection had the 
Lords of the Bedchamber with the vigour 
or activity of government } or what preju¬ 
dice could thegovornment experience from 
certain parts of the household being at¬ 
tached to the person of the King, instead 
of the Prince ? It hgcl been said that they 
ought to spealc plainly on this occasion, 
and he bad no objection to speak openly 
and plainly,as he thought, and would ask 
what was the power proposed to be vested 
in (be Queen, that (ould admit of objec¬ 
tion ? The regulaiion wasoniy to continue 
for a twelvemoitth, and what advantage 
could the Queen derive during that period ? 
Was it possible that her Majesty could 
have or exercise, from this restriction; 
any influence prejudicial to the govern¬ 
ment of the Regent ? Why did not these 
gentlemen state what those prejudicial 
effects were likely tobe^ He agreed with 
a right hon; friend: of his,- that it would be 
imposing an odious task on the Queen, to 
call on her .Majesty to make any selection 
from the Household, puriiuaDt to the pro¬ 
position that had been made by the right 
non. gent, opposite. It Would be imposing - 
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t imMU duty «Mi ^ Q«et% and hm 
ihiiiU W betteir alaaied to tee tko ng&t 
hw. goat, bkaigiif^ ONike tlie MleclMNi« 
ariMchi bwofor. he did not belietelhoi 
be woddvriibtodo. 

Sir Join Nmfmt contended tbat they 
bod DO light to coDcInde tbat ibis reatric- 
tion waemy toooeraiefor twelreinontbsi 
«a the climo of dio bill in qoesiion con^ 

^ liioed BO neb itotemoiit. He had expect^ 
"oA that the light bon, genu would 
lig¥6 DDiwercd the brought 

ggainat tbedaoee of the bilbhMMD iia beng 
eoBtroiyto the original Rmlutiuns. In 
tiria expectation, however# be bad been 
diaappumted, aa no attem^ bad vet been 
mode to raply to it. He contended that 
tbia port of tbe bill, if adcnkaed, would 
be o firaud commita^ againat bis royal 
higfaneaa, ae hia consent bM been obtained 
on a very dififerent priwsiple. The very 
exceptions that were made now, formed 
the ground' work of the Bill. No answer 
had yet been made to the hon. baronet, 
who had so foirly stated that either these 
OCdoaspaiHments of the royal state were 
necessary to the exercise of royalty, or 
not necessary. If necessary, they oaght 
to be vested in the Regent; and if not 
necessary, they were a useless ostentation 
and expence. By ttns Bill they acknow- 
ledjged they were unnecessary. They did 
BOW however, take them away* but pro* 
posed to place them in other hands, as a 
coanterpoise to tbe exercise of the execu¬ 
tive fofictions. They had been told that 
(be Household could have no influence on 
the executire; but it was well known 
that there were twenty six belonging to 
the other House of parliameiit, and six in 
(hai House, who had places in the House- 
liold, and considering how votes some- 
times went, he would ask any man if this 
was not a considerable influence against 
any government that night be formed, 
should they have any motire to exert it. 
He contended, that ministers had broken 
tbeir engagements, and defrauded tbe 
House, by the clause in the bill now ob¬ 
jected to. 

Mr. york thought it unnecessary to say 
■mdi, as tbe subject bad been already so 
tbofoughly discussed. It bad been eon- 
iended, he ebseived, by the gentlemen 
on the ether tide of tbe House, that tbe 
bill was imtfbeiidadoii the Resolutions, 
end was s a n t hkig ameentiitg to a fraud 
ew his royal higfinaaw by violatiM tbe 
MditfonswhieblMilMdnociBpted. Them 
amwiigpi be mm mmfy dcay^ both dn 
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poNia of itm, and hi puinkef Amo * ha 
paint of form, tbe BM waa eriweir whh« 
out aayieferenco cotheMiesoliiiasnaadopi-* 
od in the Ooasmitlee. He woohb ada^ 
at the same trtae, that regard was to ba 
bad by the flamers af (be Bill to (be 
spirit of tbe Besoteiioiis# Whab then, 
waathcir letter and spirit? Why, k was, 
that sueb a portion of tlie royal Housebpld 
abould be placed aader the conmulef the 
Queen, at parbaoient might deem necet* 
tary fbr the maintenenee ef the royal dig* 
nity, and the personal comfort of bis 
jetty. In the Resolutions, there was no¬ 
thing specified aa to whet that portion 
should be; and tbe (fuestiio now before 
the House was, whatber that pettien 
should be of greater or less extent On 
that head, be and his friends were" not 
bound to adopt whatever gentlemen on tbe 
other side might think bsst The Reto- 
lotiotis admits of contrariety of opinion, 
as to tbe greater or leas portion of the 
Household to be given to the Queen, 
There waa no apectficaiion in the Resolu^ 
tions, none in tbe general understanding 
of tbe House, and none to govern those 
who framed and brought in the -bill. 
Where, then, was tbe fraud of which 
some gentlemen had talked so loudly ? 
He had alJ along thought, that the more 
tbe subject of the Household was dkcaa^ 
ed, tbe more difference of opiniOD would 
exist about it. From the first, therefore, 
he was firmly of opinion, thoueb be bad 
conceded to his right hon. fKend, that the 
whole of the Household should be entrusted 
t# her Mafesty, though he admitted k 
was proper that she should not possess the 
ower of removal. In this state k would 
ave remained till tbe expiratimi of the 
twelremonth; and then, if bis Mijesty 
had not recovered within that period, tlie 
whole of it should have been tranaforred 
to tbe Regent. As to inflaence, whan 
the Queen was deprived of the power of 
removal, and tbe Regent put in poams- 
sion of the royal prerogativas, he would 
ask any man, wfam was the danger of 
tbat counterpoiae which had been so much 
dwelt upon. 

Mr. WkUnad observed, that die right 
hon. gent, seemed at last to have ||ot over 
all his former difficulties in accepting the 
clanse. But he would ash whether whan 
tha Rraolntioiie wora presented to (ho 
Prince for his aocepiance, his Royal High* 
nesi could conceioe, that so concamptiblo 
a portion of tha Household waa to be 
giveai faWf timtfcawas onlyloho att a nda d 
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iha Beqfritert mi fthe iimi af Gem* 
timcii Pouimes | nthUe the whole ef 
the greafd effieoffief atete^aU tboce which 
cornwycid political inflnenoey were to m 
met to *the>^ Oaten f He Jmd fqrineny 
■taAed» that the House had departed fioai 
thee own fiesolutioa—4hat they bad paac- 
tiaed a fraud u[poii his Roval Highneaa. 
Ilhey were>now come to that Tory ,poiat 
which would be a toucb-atoiie m their 
owe conaiatency^ and the standard of their 
amhoaity with the pubUc. It now re- 
wained lo>be seeny whether the House of 
Commona was about to give efiective 
strength to the govemment of the Recmi# 
or to place him as it were in the hands of 
the preysnt minister, or give that minister 
the power to create an opposition that 
would be baneful ly powerful against the 
Regent himself. Rut the House was told 
that the Limitation was fixed for a time, 
when it would at last expire; just as if the 
aery mode in which that exoiration was 
to take place was not to proviae an eg^ of 
dhoord that must be fruitful in contention 
and embarfassment to site existing go- 
▼eenment. An hon. and learned gent, 
bad told the House that there should be 
an influence distinct from that of the Re¬ 
gent, otherwise there would be no power 
left to his Majesty to force himself again 
into his seat of royalty. When .the peo¬ 
ple, in future times, should look back on 
the history of those proceedings, nothing 
would asumish them more than to hear 
that any difficulties of that sort could 
Rare been dreaded or suspected for a mo¬ 
ment : and if they were actually appre¬ 
hended, what miserable expedients have 
been adopted to prevent them ! No one 
•could wish more than he did, for the im¬ 
mediate recovery of his Maje8ty«,-not only 
from feelings of attachment to his Sove¬ 
reign and from a sense of the embarrassed 
state of public af&irs, but to ejetricate the 
Regent at once from that lot of pain and 
sorrow which he foresaw must awah him 
in a goverument so circumscribed and 
crippM. The right hon. geut. had made 
a provision, that for the present there 
should be no Lord Chamberlain; and had 
even thrown out a taunt that the Prince 
might maim g Chamberlain of his own. 
But what eort of a Chamberlain would be 
Im, wtmB destitole of all ffie powers of 
e(iioe«-merely far the purpose empt^ 
parade, to walk before the Prince with his 
white waiid---wChamberlaiafroiii the toy¬ 
shops? It seally astonished him to hear 
aiQtogeiRkmun<x»otaadifig,tbatt^ buck- 


baundip shoold be rttoilMdJpr4ii*9flSe^ 
who, ^ven were lls in IimMi, cmldnot 
pusiafce in the amuseipeBt. Could any 
thine be more tudiorous, tlw td bear m 

B ^rnao gravely get up and upgiiltain ' 
such an appendage mm any way we- 
caisaiy to the dignity, or personal comm 
mence and comfortof his Majesty ? Wi^ 
regard to the Lord Cbamberlain, Aha^ 
fice was, it appeared, to be dormant foot M 
time, but all the patronage was to lip 
rested in the Vke Cbumberlaia. Bid thp 
House reidly recolleet some of thepatron« 
age of the Lord Cbamberlaia ? He 
pointed, for instance, many of the oSoem 
about the two Houses of mliament; the 
Usher of ithe Black Rod and his deputies^ 
the Seijeant at Arms of the House of 
Commoos, and to other offices which cer* 
tainly gave him considerable power- 
Were these offices at all connected with 
the dighity or cbmfort of his Majesty ? U 
they were not, why should the Regent be 
deprived of the power of filling up that 
great office of state, or his governineiit dir 
vested of the eonstitatiooal influence bei* 
longing to that high office ? 

for his own pact he was ready to con¬ 
fess, that he had unifonnly contended 
that the influence of the crown was much 
too great and ought to be diminished | 
but be would not allow, while this dema 
of influence actually existed, that there 
was any inconsistency whatever in main* 
taining, that it should be all vested jn the 
Regent rather than in any other pecsim. 
He nev^r would aim a side blow at the in¬ 
fluence of the crown, nor make an undee- 
hand attempt to steal away that which 
should at leaat be ^openly aimed at. If 
thete were any men disposed to resort to 
such insidioos and clandestine methods, 
the right hon. gent, opposite had set them 
the example; for he was divesting the 
crown of its lustre, and endeavouring to 
make the experiment how ifar the reg^ 
power could go on without political iiv> 
fluence attached to it. It was also to be 
considered, that all the appointments of 
the Lord Steward and of the Master of the 
Horse, were connected >witb a very large 
expenditure of the public money. 
it no diminution of political induce >10 
deprive the Regent of all such appoipil- 
ments ? An hon. and learned genu wfo 
usually felt very sore when hit indejl^, 
though be had no hesitation in hillii^ Ip 
hard pshe cogld whenever it wasiin his 
power, and who harl done him (Mr. W.) 
eetnetbhlg Iflce an bonoar whffti he oeUpd 
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f^oniftmentoT demoi;ra(!y/* tint 
Mmd gent, had how tcmg tima it 

#(nild take to. heat down ah adniiniatra* 
lion. He (Mr W'.) and hia friends had 
' been attempting it for the last four years^ 
and hitherto without success; but when 
unfair nmans were resorted to on a former 
bccalKm, k did not require more than 
iwelfe moniha. V(tth the4>atronage, how¬ 
ler, which the right hoii. gent, would 
the present bilb any adminis- 
mhHitrW the Regent must be demolished 
than one session of parliament, and 
hbne but that right hoa. gent, himself 
hohld Conduct rhe government. To prove 
Ulis it was only necessary to look at the 
list of those persons who were to belong 
■ lb the Council of the Queen, at the head 
pf whom was John lord Eldon; and then 
the right hon gent, himself, who certainly 
in the course of this business had shewn 
the most pre-eminent talents for debate— 
talents^which he (Mr, W.) always be¬ 
lieved him' to possess, but which had 
never, tilt now, been displayed in so con- 
VpicuouB and striking a manner, would be 
a most formidable opponent of the Re¬ 
gent's government. Sorry, therefore, he 
most unquestionably was, to think, that 
tbbse great talents were likely to be em¬ 
ployed against any new administration, 
rticularfy when backed as they would 
by all the powef and political influence 
proposed by this measure to be withheld 
from the Regent. 

There could not, he was persuaded, 
any good reason be assigned, why if the 
Pirtnce Regent was to be deprived •of it, 
this patronage and political influence 
should be placed in any other hands. 
Why should they not deal with other men 
as with his Royal Highness? Why pre¬ 
sume that every one else is disinterested 
and fafbearihg, and that he alone is not 
endowed with either of those qualities ? 
Why particularly ascribe and allot these 
'vinues to John Lord Eldon, and James 
Duke of Montrose f Why suppose that 
they should act with all posi^ible integrity, 
'honour, forbearance, and disinteresteoness, 
and at the same time insinuate an appre¬ 
hension that the Prince of Wales woqld 
aef^in a manner diametrically opposite, 
and ^hat he would make a wanton or im¬ 
prudent U|e of any of the prerogatives 
with wbicli parliament might think proper 
to entrust him ? The fact was, lord Eldon 
teChanceHor, and the duke of Montrose, 
bkt an amaaifig fuad of patronage within 
lieir atnrai doparlttMti. In case of dhy 


offices becoming vac^it during l&iii littmf 
they bad also the re-appointmeOt to aueli 
offices: and it must be plain to the com¬ 
monest and most moderate dnderstanditig, 
that the whole of this clause was laying a 
ground-work for an \ippositton to the eb- 
vernihent of the Prince when Regent, that 
must in a great degree impair his powers 
of rendering any service to the country, 
weaken all his efforts^ hoWever active and 
praiseworthy, and ultimately prove victo¬ 
rious over e^ry thing, whiefi he and his 
advisers might attempt for the benefit af^ 
salvation of the country. • 

But, if the great officers of state were 
not necessary for the personal convenience 
and comfort of his Majesty, what were 
they ' to think of the office of Master of 
the Buck Hounds—what of the disgrace¬ 
ful vote which gave to (he Queen that of¬ 
fice-—an oflice which could not by possi¬ 
bility belong to the Queen; which never 
could, in the estimation of any one, add to 
tfie splendour of her Majesty, or in the 
smallest degree contribute, in the present 
melancholy and unfortunate state of affairs, 
to the comfort or satisfaction of the King ? 
It was evident throughout the whole of 
the proceeding that it was patronage that 
was wanted ; and to gain that, the House 
was desired to countenance the grossest 
absurdities, and swallow wholesale the 
most conspicuous improbabilities. The 
office of Lord Chamberlain, one of the 
highest importance both in point of rank 
arid consequence, was not to be filled up, 
but was to be performed by deputy. The 
licencing of plays was a matter of great 
consequence to the country, and this was 
entirely to be given into the hands of the 
Vice Chamberlain. The right hon. gent, 
on the opposite side of the way (Mr. 
Rose) maintained, however, that the plays 
are licensed by Mr. I^rpent. It may 
be 80^' (ssyd Mr. W.), « and no doubt that 
gentleman would' consciehtioosly dis¬ 
charge the duties entrusted to him; but 
it is very w«eli known that Mr. Larpent 
acts under the inspection and directions of 
the Lord Chamberlain and Vice Cham¬ 
berlain; and that, however the business 
may nominally rest with him, the patron¬ 
age and influence remain entirely wtUi 
them.'* The Vice Cbamberiain at tiic 
present moment was the particular friend 
of the ^gfat bon. gent, (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer): he was also one of his 
political supporters: in sabring ibis, how¬ 
ever, he meant nothing in the riighteat de¬ 
gree ^ disrespectflil to either the noble ford 
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<»F tht right hon. g^til* but merely to etate 
the bet: and having done go, iie could 
•caFcdy doubt but that every man who 
heard otm w^ould easily conjecture how 
that influence possessed by him was likely 
to be exerted. The right hon. gent, op- 
poeite» (Mr. Yorke) had said, however, that 
in a year's time the Prince might remove 
every Lord of the Bed Chamber. God 
forbid, that either the Prince, or any of 
his advisers, should ever entertain no base 
and disgraceful an idea. If the influence 
of the I^rds of the Bed Chamber were in¬ 
finitely more extensive than it now is, 
and that influence even exerted in the 
most decisive manner against the adminis¬ 
tration of the Regent, he (Mr. W.), for 
one, would never consent that a single 
man should be removed. They were 
those attendants, who had (or many years 
past always appeared round the person of 
his Majesty; they were those who were 
the last on whom his attention, even in 
the approaches of his present calamity, 
must have been fixed; and he (Mr. W.) 
wished them so to remain about his person, 
that in the first glimpses of his returning 
reason, his Majesty might feel the un¬ 
speakable satisfaction and delight of find¬ 
ing himself surrounded by those faithful 
servants and friends to whom lie had so 
long been attached, and the recollection of 
whom could not fail to be most pleasing 
to him. There were, however, many per¬ 
sons appointed by the Vice Chamberlain 
who had never been seen by or known to 
the King; and he particularly alluded to 
the appointment of a learned Master of the 
Kitchen (Mr. Kenrick), which took place 
last year, and which he insisted was 
altogether a political appointment; and 
taking a fair and candid view of the 
whole of this business, it was impossible 
any impartial man could say that it was 
for any other than political purposes that 
the whole of this clause was franked. 

The right hon. gent, opposite speaking 
of the distribution that was made under 
Mr. Burke's bill concerning the House¬ 
hold, bad told them what that distribution 
was, but he had not favoured them with 
one single word as to the propriety of it. 
Another right hon. gent, had accused 
them of departing from the precedent of 
1769; and endeavoured to persuade the 
House, that iciso doing, they had plunged 
Into a labyrinth of errors, from the ill 
conseoueocea of which they would not 
bC' able easily to extricate themselves. 
At that ttme« however, the right hon. 
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gent, did not happen to be a member of 
the House. The right bon^ .gent. had 
even acknowledged he bad not been pre¬ 
sent, but had read all the debates. He 
(Mr. W.) rejoiced to find that there had 
not been any person so irregular at that 
period as to propose clearing the gallery^ 
which that right hon. gent, had done upon 
a late occasion, otherwise he (Mr. Yorke) 
could not have got the information he 
seemed to have acquired. The whole 
proceeding he must again repeat, appeared 
to him to be a fatal blow to the constitu¬ 
tion of the country; which, if it survived, 
must aflbrd an irrefragable proof of its 
inherent energy and BOundness. The right 
hon. gent, (the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer) had taken a ground in this proceeding 
from which, if he continued in power, he 
might certainly man his fortresses, add 
play ofl' his artillery with most powerful 
eflect; but if he was put out, he would 
turn those very guns against the works of 
his own construction, and leave the whole 
one mighty heap of ruins. 

Mr. Stephen expressed his surprise that 
the hon. gent, who spoke last should 
have spoken with so much warmth, and 
apparently with so much acrimony, res¬ 
pecting some words which he (Mr. S.) had 
uttered in a former debate, expressive of 
a compliment to the hon. gent. He was 
very sorr\»^ that he had thereby given 
him the slightest oflence ; he had no in¬ 
tention of doing so; and the House, and 
the hon. gent, might rest assured, he 
would never be guilty of the like offence 
again. The hon. gent, reminded him of 
some animals he had read of; which 
were so veryiierce, they will not suifer 
themselves to be stroked : and he remem¬ 
bered a very humourous author had drawn 
a character of a peculiar kind, whom he 
chose to denominate Lismahago; who 
was so fond of contradiction, that wpen 
any of his best friends started a subject 
which they thought the most congenial 
to his feelings, place it in whatever point 
of view they would, he was sure to meet 
it with a plump negative. During the 
hon. gentleman's speech, to which be had 
listened with the greatest attention, he 
found himself at a loss tQ account for the 
reason by which the hon. gent, had been 
induced to say what he bad just con¬ 
cluded, but on recollection it struck him, 
that rumour with her hundered tongues" 
had lately informed him and the public 
at large, that the hon. genU was likely 
foon to have a plfkce on this side (the 
3 P 
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Minittierial) of the House; a place in 
which he should be extremely glad to see 
him. But what place was this ? He had 
no doubt the House would be surprised 
when he told Ihem^ it was that of a mi¬ 
nister—no less than the war minister. He 
must confess he would as soon have thought 
of his being made master of the Cere¬ 
monies. The hon. gent, whose theme vras 
always peace, to be a war minister ! He 
might perhaps, be a war minister for a 
democracy, who would act upon the prin¬ 
ciple in Hudibras, 

“ The man who light«i ainl rims away. 

** May li\e tu ficht anotluT day/’ 

With respect to the new point that had 
been mentioned relating to this clause, an 
bon. baronet had said, that the resoltjtinn!i 
went only to the giving of a cerlaiii poi- 
tion of the houx hold to the care and ma¬ 
nagement of the Quoriv whereas the 
clause gave a very Kwro fioriion of it in¬ 
deed. This he (Sir. S.) ihoughc nas per¬ 
fectly right, and doing no more than uhat 
the right hon. geiit. (Mr. Canning) on the 
floor iiad allowed might be done, at tiu 
time he moved the amendment to the ro- 
solu.ion. The right hon. gem. then said, 
that the portion might bemodittid iti aii\ 
degree whatever, according to liie will 
and pleasure ot the House, \Miu might 
give her Majesty, by a clause in the hdl, 
either a lesser or greatcM' fiortion, ui cmii 
the whole patronage of the household, it 
they thought proper : and yet tlity were 
now told, that tlie present clause was a 
quibble and a fraud upon hia ro yal high- 
ness, and meant only to divest him of 
p<iwers which were necessary for cai tying 
on the executive government. So far was 
he from being of this opinion, that he 
thought it would be a fraud on theliuujie, 
if that clause was not passed in the man¬ 
ner in which it had been sanctioned by 
the Committee. 

Mr. Whitbread trusted he would be r.\- 
cused if he said a few words. He was 
certainly much obliged to tlie learned 
gentleman for the information he had 
given, and of which he hitn.self knew 
nothing, notwithstanding the hundred 
tongues of fame. He svould ask the 
learned gent, if he had ever aided in 
l^owiiigthe trumpet ? He could assure the 
learned gent, that there could not be a 
compliment more to his mind however un¬ 
worthy he might be of it, than to be call¬ 
ed the ornament of democracy in the pro¬ 
per sense of the word. " The hon. gent." 
(said Mr. W.) has expressed his msh to 
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sec me on the other side of the House, but 
I cannot believe him sincere in this decla¬ 
ration, as he would probably then move 
himself to this side. The learned gent, 
judging feelingly, thinks we all want 
somcthiiig. However that may be, 1 hope 
that before his other learned friends go 
out, they will take care to give him all 
that he wants. 

Mr. Canning, not having been in the 
Flouse when the Amendment under con- 
sideratioil wa.s pref)Osed, expressed a wish, 
that the amendment should be again read, 
'live Amendment was read accordingly, 
when the light hon. gent, again rose and 
.said : IVoni what I had heard, Sir, of the 
anicndincnt wiiich has been just read, as 
ncll asfiom svhat I can collect of its 
tenor and cuntents during a cursory read¬ 
ing of it by the clerk at our table, 1 do not 
think It f alculated to meet the objects 
which 1 1 1 live ill contemjjialion so well as 
the Amemiment which 1 had the honour 
to suggest some days ago. I agree with 
the lion, and learned gent, who spoke last, 
lh.u the resolution of the two Houses of 
Parliament did leave the greatest possible 
latitude, as to the mode of apportioning 
the household between the Regent and 
her Majesty liie Queen. In nay opinion 
every thing ought to be assigned to the 
Q‘iecii, that is necessaiy for the suitable 
care and personal comfort of his Ma¬ 
jesty. Nothing ought to be transferred to 
the Kvgeiil, hut u hat is necessary for his 
representatne stale and splendour ; or 
what cannot be left to the Queen without 
involving her Nlaje.sty in the trouble and 
pcip'exity and unbccouiiiig cares attend¬ 
ant on the distribution of political pa¬ 
tronage. 1’ho right hon. gent.'s Ainend- 
ineiii doe.s not appear to me to be framed 
on a just Consideration of these principles. 
He lias no doubt endeavoured to obviate 
or remove the objections, which were 
made to his Vormcramendment; but Ido 
not think he has succeeded. 1 admit and 
feel the subject to be one of considerable 
difliculty. And that difficulty is not a 
little enhanced since ourlastdebatc by the 
anathema, which has been pronounced in 
that debate against all those who should 
presume toexamine this delicate and pain¬ 
ful subject in detail. Cold details have 
been nio.st feelingly deprecated, as incon¬ 
sistent with a suitable sense of respect 
and ahection for the sovereign, and a due 
sensibility to his present melancholy and 
afflicting situation. I confess. Sir, it ap¬ 
pears to me rather a hard mode of treating 
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those who may consider it their duty to 
investigate a question brought before them 
for decision, to impute to them directly or 
by inference any want of attachment or 
of loyalty to the King. Ido nut see how we 
can come to any correct or satisfactory de¬ 
cision upon this, the most interesting, if 
not the most important part of the sub¬ 
ject, without entering, and that with some 
minuteness, into a consideration of details. 
If the question is to be viewed only in one 
way—•if only one opinion is to be formed 
upon it—if we have no alternative but to 
adopt the provision originally recommend¬ 
ed to us by the King^s ministers, in God's 
name why are w^e invited to discussion ? 
Why those forms of a Committee which 
we have gone through ? Why this repoil 
to the House ? The delicacy that would 
preclude us from discussing this subject, as 
we are in the habit of doing others that 
come before us, springs, 1 make not the 
least doubt, from an excess of the bestjand 
most honourable feeling ; but 1 am at the 
same time persuaded, that such feelings 
cannot be taken as the sole guides of our 
conduct, that we act more in the spirit of 
our public duty, when we endeavour to 
extricate ourselves from the embarrassment 
arising from feelings so natural and com¬ 
mendable in themselves, in order that wv 
may fully, fairly, and without biass or par¬ 
tiality examine into the merits of the mea¬ 
sure in all its details. Surely there is no¬ 
thing in this conduct so irreverent and so 
hardhearted, as those more enthusiastic 
iiiul sen.dtive persons, who would stifle all 
discussion, presume. How constantly docs 
it happen in private life, that, on the most 
melancholy and afflicting occasions, per¬ 
sons are unavoidably obliged to make a 
sort of compromise wdth their feelings, 
however acute or poignant they may be, 
and to mix details of business even wnth 
the first ebullitions of their sorrow ! can 
it be imputed to a son as a w^rit of rever¬ 
ence for the memory of a deceased father 
if even while the transports of his grief 
were yet upon him, he yielded to the ab¬ 
solute necessity of the case, and commu¬ 
nicated with his steward upon the subject 
of any arrangements which the situation of 
his affairs rendered indispensable ? Is 
it then to be pretended, that those, who 
from a sense of what they owe to their 
country look closely at a question which 
they are compelled to decide upon public 
grounds, do hot feel as deeply and sincere¬ 
ly as those who only generalise and de¬ 
claim and lament upon it ? Sir, for myself 
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I utterly deny the justice of such an in¬ 
ference. An important public duty has 
devolved upon us, and we are bound to 
perform it at whatever expence of per¬ 
sonal considerations and private feeling. 
It cannot at this time be said that we have 
been taken by surprise. The subject has 
been now a considerable time fully in the 
contemplation of the House. There may 
be delicate natures (1 do not mean to 
question their sincerity) who cannot yet 
accustom themselves to look at it stoadily. 
But we shall fail in our duty, if we de¬ 
cline the full discussion of the subject, or 
shrink from those minute but necessary 
details which tiie dispensation of Provi¬ 
dence has imposed upon us the necessity 
of examining and adjusting. Delicate 
and painful as the task must be, we are 
called upon by higher considerations than 
those of mere feeling to perform it. My 
right hon. frie^id on the bench above me, 
(Mr. Yorke) has taken another and a much 
more rational ground for endeavouring to 
dissuade us from going into these details. 
He has said, that if we do proceed in the 
discussion in such a way we shall get into 
a labyrinth from w'hich we shall not be 
able to exliicate ourselves without diffi¬ 
culty—in other words, that ic is better to 
adopt and put up with whatever is first 
ofiered to us, than to engage in a compa¬ 
rison of diilerent schemes, which may be 
as numerous as the fancies of diilerent in¬ 
dividuals, and between which in the end 
we may find no sure rule of decision. 
The answer to this observation of my right 
hon. friend is, however, to be found in the 
course and the result of our preceding, de¬ 
liberations. We have not declined hither¬ 
to the discussion of the propositionsbrought 
before us; nor have we discussed them 
w'itbout considerable practical benefit. 
By the earlier part of our discussion upon 
the restrictions we got rid of the naval 
and military peerages. If no other im¬ 
provement were to be derived from our 
discussions 1 should think that a very im¬ 
portant and desirable one. When 1 con¬ 
sider the other amendments which have 
been already adopted in respect to the 
Household, 1 am clearly of opinion, that 
whatever sacrifice of feelings the discus¬ 
sion of them may have cost us, has been 
well and usefully incurred. By these 
amendments, one of them suggested by 
myself, and others, and adopted by my 
right hon. friend on the bench above me, 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), the 
officers about the King's person are ren- 
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ilcred irrcmovcable. That is of itself a 
^rcat imprcvenient and well worth all the 
discussion that produced it. It is one 
V. hlcli has gone far to render my right 
hon. friend*s piopnsilion acceptable to me. 
C\ jIJ i liave pievuiled upon iiim to adopt 
sjifihcr aUertitiL 11 I'ouiKied upon the same 
piinciplc, and to make a pern^.iient in¬ 
stead of a temp.trary ariMii^enicnt for the 
Household, I slioiild v/illin^flv give up 
minor points of difference, and vole with 
him instead of nuiving an aniemiiiient. 
My reason for wishing tins, is^ that I ilunk 
it uill be ultimately n.oro conducive to 
the object whicli v»o boih have ui vii^w. 

our sympalbv is fresh and 
active, and our tVclirigs tenderly alive K» 
the recent afilictlon of his Majesty, a 
larger nieaM’.re of state, and a higher jjro- 
portion of establishment and splendour 
;ire likely to bo provided for the sick 
King, than may be txj^cclefl a year iienco, 
when in the natural course ot thirii. •, and 
without any blame or any disparagement 
to the Sincerity of our present impressions, 
those impressions will have become faint¬ 
er. That this was in fact likely to be the 
case no man could doubt, who is acquaint¬ 
ed with the ordinary operations of liuman 
nature. But most certainly no man can 
doubt it, who has attended to the speech 
of ray right hon. friend, (Mr. Yorke) this 
night; and to that of another right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Duiida^) who preceded 
him. For they have both disclosed, that 
should his Majestyindisposition unhap¬ 
pily continue to the beginning of tlwi next 
year, they then look not only to the a- 
bridging but to the abrogating his House¬ 
hold altogether; transferring the uliolc to 
the Regent, and grafting whatever may 
be absolutely necessaiy foi im- care ol 
the King's royal perse n cn lije Housidjold 
establishment of the Quci n. 

Tbuii it is. Sir, exaiiiy as I frarod, th;u 
fxetss atone time will pioduce iii)|>r()j;ei 
letrenchment at anothf r. Woaieioci^e 
all now, and to take away all iuTcnficr. 
This is precisely what I would avoid. I 
am not for giving the w'hole of the Honse- 
liold ot present to the Queen, and I shall 
be at the end of a twelvemonth against 
giving it all to the Regent. My object is 
to abstain from doing either; as in the 
oiu> case we should be doing more tliaii 
wt need, and, in the other, infinitely less 
than 1 hope we siiall feel it our duly to 
do even under circumstances the most 
hopeless. 

With these iuipressionsi then, I feel my*. 
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self bound to oppose both the original pro¬ 
position of my right hon. friend, and tlio 
amendment moved upon it by the right 
hon. gentleman—the latter retrenching, 
as I think, more than is necessary now; 
and the inevitable effect of the other, 
which gives more at present than is ne¬ 
cessary, being in the event of the continu¬ 
ance of the King's illness, to go into the 
other extreme at the oxpiruiion of a year, 
and to take from ins Majesty that which, 
whether abs<;iclciy indispensable or not, 
miilci' that supposition, for his personal 
comfort, camioi be taken away from him 
without an appearance of the most unbe¬ 
coming lilisrc^pect aiiJ unkindness. The 
only cuic for these opposite inconveni- 
encjcs, is, to provide in the first instance 
am pi t, aiid to provide once lor ail, not 
Itaving the subject open to be revised at 
a future period. By leaving it open to 
that re vision, you make his Majesty liable 
to be stripped hereafter of the whole of 
his household. Such is now avowed to 
be the probable lesuli; and such a result 
is, in my opinion, a disadvantage, which 
much more than counterbalance any ad¬ 
vantage to be denied from the large por¬ 
tion of the iiousehoid at present proposed 
to be given to the Queen. 1 have more 
than once, in the course of these debates, 
expressed my dtjcided preference of an 
arruiigeinent to be made now that shall 
[jervade the whole of the Regency, over a 
series and succession of arrangements 
varying with the variation of our hopes, 
and glowing gradually more disadvan- 
t.igcous to the King’s interests in proper* 
lion to the duration of the King's illness. 
I poll this point it is that the ditlerence of 
opinion between my right hon. friend 
(the Chancellor of the Excheipjer) and 
me Is widest and most irrcconcileable. In 
odicr icNpects, so lar at least as the honse- 
b lid i-i cuiiccriied, wc come very near to 
cadi other. ^ 

When I applied this argument the oilier 
day to the rcstiicuun upon the preroga¬ 
tive ot giant mg peerages, I was answered, 
and not w iihout plausibility, by a right 
lion, gent, (Mr. Bathurst) that as that 
Reslriciioa is to expire in due course at 
tJie end ot the twelvemonth without any 
new enactment on the part of parliament. 
It was in fact now made once for all. Not 
so, liowever, as to the arrangement of the 
liouseaold. This question is distinctly 
staled and argued as being exprcissly re- 
stTved for further discussion on the expira¬ 
tion uf that period. The minhlers of the 
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Regent will then have cast upon them, 
by the provision recommended, the invi¬ 
dious task of proposing to parliament to 
curtail the portion of the household, now 
to be placed for his Majesty's comfort and 
accommodation under the controul of the 
Queen, if unhappily the infirmity of the 
King should so long coritine. It is impos¬ 
sible not to foresee this inconvenience, 
and not to wish for an arrangement, 
which may provide against that conten¬ 
tion and acrimony which must necessa¬ 
rily arise in such a discussion. Of all the 
points ill the settlement of the Regency, 
which afiection for the King and fairness 
towards the Regent equally forbid our 
leaving to he settled by the I’uturc minis¬ 
ters of the Hegent, th u which rclati s 
the household is one ivliich dii’y and de¬ 
licacy con«>.pire fc» niak»' tiie piomi- 
nent. Do not let my l ight ho:i. hiend 
(the Chancellor of the I'\‘: liecjnc!.) sup¬ 
pose, however, that when! speah of the 
iiiviiliousnesi of tiie task tJius to he fixed 
upon the Regent, 1 mean to jom w ith 
those who accuse him of designing to 
throw an intentional and stud.ed nis'dt 
I’pon the Rrmce of Wales. Nothing is 
farther from my thoughts. I Mate the ar- 
liuinent as it strikes my mind ; and 
strikes it so forcibly that 1 cannot hr Ip 
stating it strongly. Rut no man gives 
more ample cred't than 1 do to my right 
hon. fnciid for being acinatcd by the nest 
and purest motives, I am convinced, 
tliat, III what he proposes to the House, he 
is conseieiiliously discharging his duty to 
his ►So\ereign, according lo hisow n view of 
lliat July ; ainl isinfliieiu ed by an anxious 
zeal for the dignity of the crown and the 
interests of ihecountry. I give to him the 
credit, which 1 ask for myself, and shall 
receive from him fur the principles of iiiy 
own conduct, upon tiiis and everv other 
part of this question. We have each of us 
ac‘‘cd upon our own sense of what is right, 
and I as little im|)nitf to liim an intention 
of disrespect, as I expect that he should 
impute to me an iatention of couiling fa- 
\our. 

1 happened. Sir, to have been acci¬ 
dentally out of the House at the proper 
mnineiit fur proposing niy amendmeiit for 
discussion, until thatof the right lion. gent, 
is disposed of; but as it can regularly be 
submitted at a suhseiiuent period of our 
proceedings, I shall take that opportunity 
to submit it formally to the consideration 
of the House. I will not trouble the 
Uouic w'ith t detailed statement of the 
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I amendment. It is in substance such as I 

I opened it to the House on a former night, 
but with some few alterations suggested 
by the observations which were then 
made upon it, and by subsequent reflec¬ 
tion on the suggestions that have fallen in 
debate. 

The first general objection, that it was 
not understood when 1 formerly proposed 
it, 1 cannot but suppose to be just, because 
1 am not surprised, that 1 should have 
failed in giving clearness and perspicuity 
to a complicated statement, when I see 
even in the Bdl before us, aber all the la- 
b jur ihnt has befii bestowed upon it, that 
th cl luse as now drawn up is wholly un¬ 
intelligible. It would have been much 
clearer v.nA s’juple to follow the pre¬ 
cedent of 17^.), and give a distinct enu^ 
mcralion of .rif.ividaals of the House¬ 
hold to be placed under the controul of 
luT Map.sty. At pres'-nt the meaning of 
the clause is fo j evolved and obscure, that 
I arn convince d tvio lawyers of equal 
aliiliriK’S niigl.c p'i^-ibly lorni diriVreiit 
cfciLlusions and !‘:vc contradictory opi¬ 
nions upon the. ( '.nstruci'.on of it. 1 trust 
(hat what 1 h'.vc i.dvjii tli.' liber’y to 
submit will bo foun m Iccsi intelligible. 

It w”a.s also o''j“c'!» d niai I had mention¬ 
ed the Groom oi thp^Ioio ai a great 

branch of the H >U't.*hidci. >'gether with 
the Lord Chaiiihoria n, Lord S:cward, and 
Ma'^ter of the lloiiC. 1 co!ifc.:S this was 
a mistake : but a iui*>take iivo which I 
was led by following the ^peeciics of the 
r'ght lion. gent, opposite to me (Air. Poii- 
sonby) aiitl ol my right hon. tiieml (the 
Chancellor (.u* the rixenequei',) wlio both 
talked of the Groom* of ilic Stole as the 
iiead of a distinct depatlm uii of the 
Household. 1 IiluI not so Cvnisidered him. 
Lut upon liearnig their statements I was 
led to suppose my^^elf wrong : and in¬ 
serted the name of ibatoflicer niongthqse 
to be reserved to the Ciuicii, I also pro¬ 
posed to make him removeabie by her 
Majesty. Upon beticr inforniation I have 
changed lh*dt provision ; and propose 
only to make him like the rest (jf the Lords 
of the Bed Chamber, of whom in fact he 
iM one, (being technically iin more than 
the chief or first Gentleman of the Bed 
Chamber) irremoveable. 

Of the Aineiulment cf the right hon. 
gem. (Mr. Poiisonby), I must say, that, 
if obliged to agree either to that or to the 
clause as it stands, I should prefer the 
original clause with all its imperfections; 
simply because it does not, like the amend- 
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ment, impusr upon her Majesty the inri* 
dious task oi' making a choice from 
amongst the oiheers of the Household, 
because it does not lay upon her the onus 
of selecting six Lords and six Grooms of 
the Bed Chamber to be retained under her 
controul, and six others to be dismissed 
from their attendance on the King’s person. 
The preference which her Majesty would 
be thus required to inainfest, would be in 
my opinion extremely invidious; and 
directly contrary to that principle upon 
‘which her Majesty ought, as we most of us 
agree, to be absolved from the exercise of 
any political power. Of the clause which 
goes to prevent the tilling up of the otlice 
of Lord Chamberlain, 1 cannot but disap¬ 
prove on constitutional grounds. The 
Chamberlainship is an appointment of 
too much importance, in ni}’' opinion, to 
be left vacant for an indefinite time ; and 
the transfer of the power ^nd patronage of 
that office from the other House of Parlia¬ 
ment, of which the Lord Chamberlain is 
always a member, to the Vice ChamluT- 
lain, w ho is a member of this House, ap¬ 
pears to mean important practical change 
and better to be avoided. 

These, however, are comparali%e1y mi¬ 
nute objections. My great objection is to 
the principle of the plan as it at present 
stands. And, not tliinking it fair to find 
fault with wlrit i> proposed, without sui;- 
gesting my own iJens wluitmicrht in* 
substituted for it , I shall‘^uhniit toy AioLiid- 
ment to the Ht>u-c to be received aiul cu- 
tered on the Journ?ls. But having already 
fully explained tlie substance of my 
amendment, I shall submit it at the proper 
lime without any further introduction or 
argument. 

Mr. Yorkc, in rxplanri*l#m, stated, that 
when the right bon. gent, caikd upon 
them to make provision now for what was 
to be arranged at the end of 1 'J months, 
her seemed to forget, that their object on 
this occasion was to make a temporary, 
not a permanent arrangement. 

Mr. Canning observed that he liad been 
induced to take the v\vw he had submitted 
to the House on this topic from an observa¬ 
tion made by a right hon. gent, who pre¬ 
ceded his right hon. friend in a former de¬ 
bate, in which he stated that the Regent 
need not be apprehen-sive as to the pa¬ 
tronage or controul of the household ; as 
at tile end of 12 months, if his Majesty’s 
illness should so long continue, the whole 
would be placed at his disposal. 

Mr. H, Addington rose to vindicate him- 
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self from the allusion made to him by the 
right hon. gent, who liad just sat down. 
The observations of that right hon. gent, 
seemed to have been so pointed that he 
supposed his sole intention in rising was 
to make them. He had, in what he had 
said on a former occasion, only exercised 
that liberty which he considered every 
hon. gent, to be entitled to use, in the 
avowal of his sentiments. 

Lord CasiUreagh felt it necessary to say 
a few words as to the grounds of the vote 
he should give. As he cOuld not agree to 
the amendment proposed, he should not 
vote for leaving out the w'ords proposed to 
be omitted; but when they should come 
to a vote on the body of the bill, he should 
feel it his duty to negative the clause, with 
a view to propose an amendment which 
would record his sentiments upon the sub¬ 
ject. Neither the amendment of the right 
hon. gent, nor the clause of his right hon. 
friend, w ould execute what, in his concep¬ 
tion, ought to be pro> ided with respect to 
the Hou.^ehoUl. He would go farther, 
and say, that the claii'Je, as it then stood, 
would not execute even the purpose which 
his right honourable friend, the Chanccilo: 
of the ExclK*(|uer, professed to h.vvc* in 
view. 'I’he stiongest objection, in bis 
mind, to the clause, was, that it rendered 
the great olfn ets of the Household irre- 
niovcahh'. Isofiiing could be more oflen- 
sivc than to place oliiccis of that descrip¬ 
tion in aiteiulain c on the royal person by 
the authority of Paiiiainent, and not re- 
moMabie at the picasuie of her Majc'^ty. 
To such a provj.‘»ion he shoulil preft r the* 
bill oi 1780; because, though that mea¬ 
sure gave more intlnence to her Maje«,iy 
than was nccc.^».iry, it \ et assigned to her 
all that wa:^ properly belonging to her 
high and exalted situation, lie sliould 
therefore give his vole to negative the 
whole clause, in orrler to move an amend¬ 
ment whic^i would meet his owm views 
upon the subject. 

Sir Sartiuei liomilly considered the bill as 
it stood then, a fundamental departure 
from the principle lecognized in the reso- 
liilions which liad been agreed to by the 
two Houses of Parliament. He would 
defy any man to say that the provisions 
of this bill were a lair, a candid, or an 
honest execution of those resolutions. For 
bis owo part he would be ready to give his 
support to any proposition the efiect of 
which would be to transfer the whole 
powers of the executive to the Regent 
without any abridgment or restriction 
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whatever. When the two Hooaci had 
BBtictioiied the principles upon which the 
resolutions were founded, by their solemn 
and deliberate assent, he must contend 
that it was a violation of duty to Parlia¬ 
ment in the framers of the bill, not to have 
drawn it up in conformity with those reso¬ 
lutions. Instead of doing so, however, they 
had ill every instance departed from tliG 
spirit and the letter of the resolutions, hut 
most particularly in this clause respecting 
the disposal of the household. The reso- 
Julion of the two Houses provided that such 
portion of his Majesty’s household should 
lie placed under the control of the Queen 
as would be rc(juisite for due attendance 
on his Majesty’s person, and the mainte¬ 
nance of his royal dignity.” This rtfso- 
liition had been carried up and presented 
to the Prince of Wales. The answer of his 
royal highness was, " that he did not re¬ 
fuse to accept the otfice and situation pro¬ 
posed to him. restricted as they were.” 
But was the House to infer from that an¬ 
swer, that his royal hi‘j:hness would have 
accepted the ofiice, if u w^ere to have been 
still further restricted t It was to make an 
ungracious return to his royal highness for 
this patriotic determination thus to enact, 
that the oflico was to be given under still 
greater restrictions, by means of which he 
would have still h'ss opportunity of shew¬ 
ing hi*; veneration ft*r his royal father, and 
the unfeigned delicacy ot his feelings. 

But ;l had lieeri argued, that, as only a 
certain portion of the House hold was by 
the resolution to be given to her Majesty, 
il any poition of it w'crc to be girm to the 
Prince, that would be a fair execution of 
the resolution. But his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Stephen) who stated tliat argu¬ 
ment, should recollect that the icsolution 
was not uloiic the lesolntiori of that, but 
also of the other Hou^e of Parliament. It 
had, indeed, been urged against those who 
thought with him, that theirs \^as a quib- 
hiing interpiTtation of (he resolution; be¬ 
cause, as a portion was smaller than the 
whole, any portion short tif the whole was 
necessarily comprehended in the resolu¬ 
tion. But he would ask, was not this a 
quibbling interpretation ? Would any two 
men of honour countenance such a con¬ 
struction? If, in the case of an estate, a 
portion were to be given to one, and the 
remainder to another, would it be consi¬ 
dered a fair interpretation of terms to give 
one acre to him who was to have the whole 
remainder, and to assign the whole of the 
estate befide to him, who W'as to have but 
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a portion of it ? This species of quibbling 
interpretation would be a disgrace to the 
low'est practitioner of the profession lo 
wdiich he belonged. Could any man then 
say, that ibis was the proper construction 
of the resolution ? Could any man believe, 
that the clause in the hill was not a re¬ 
versal by parliamentary tactic of the sub¬ 
stance of the resolution ? He should voU 
therefore for the amendment, if on no other 
ground, because it would give greater 
power to the Prince. 

His right hon. friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had, on a former night, 
addressed to the feelings of the House, an 
argument which he could not but consider 
unparliamentary, though he believed it 
had had considerable eliect in influencing 
the decisions of the House on that occasioni 
namely, that if any very large portion of 
his Majesty’s household should be with¬ 
drawn, it may have a very serious eilect 
on the mind and state of his Majesty in the 
event of his convalescence. But anxious 
as they all must be to manifest every ten¬ 
derness for the feelings of the sovereign in 
such a case, the House should bear in 
mind how tar that argument might be 
carried. On the first occasion, when it 
w’as used by Ins right hon. friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) it had been 
urged, that, if a Regent were to be ap¬ 
pointed, it might have the efieci when 
communicated to lub iMajesty of bringing 
Oil a relapse into that deplorable state in 
which he wa.s then unhappily placed. 
This argument, however, must fail to have 
any weight with the House in the present 
instance, when it was recollected that his 
right hon. friend himself had brought for¬ 
ward the measure then under considera¬ 
tion, though feeling so sensibly and so sin¬ 
cerely (lie bclif3vcd) for the calamity and 
personal sullerings of his Mujestv* His 
right lion, friend hud certainly been iq- 
duced to take tins course from a due re¬ 
gard to his own duty, and to what the pub¬ 
lic interest cloniaiided. But if h^s right 
liou. friend had not been deterred from the 
performance of his duty by any morbid 
sensibility for the sufferings of the sove4 
reign, his example in this struggle of hi^ 
duty to the public w*ith his feelings for the 
King afforded a justification to otheis in 
coming to the discussion without such 
considerations to bias them. The argu¬ 
ment, therefore, should have no weight in 
influencing their decisions upon a question 
of such vital importance to the best imp¬ 
rests of the crown and of the state. P 
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fluiiet be with reluctance and pain^ that 
they ifiould resort to any proTision which 
might by possibility be disagreeable to his 
Majesty; still more distressing would it 
be to adopt any arrangement that would 
be likely to retard his recovery. But they 
bad an imperious duty to perform—they 
had not only to provide for the comfort of 
the royal person, but for the eilectual 
maintenance of his crown—every thing 
that was or could be necessary for the per¬ 
sonal comfort and convenience of the 
King should be given to the Queen—every ' 
thing essential to the dignity of the throne | 
and the effectual rxeculion of all the ro> al 
functions should be assigned to the Re- 
gent. They were not to incur a certain I 
danger in weakening the power and con- ■ 
r^itutional influence of the executive in I 
order to avoid, what, if it occurred, would 
most unquestionably be an evil, but still 
was contingent and uncertain. 

■ It had been stated on a former night 
and upon high authority (Mr. Secretary 
Ryder's) that if the case of Ins Majesty 
were that of a private individual before 
the Court of Chancery, the care and cus¬ 
tody of his person would not be com¬ 
mitted to his nearest of kin, nor to his 
Heir Apparent; and this, on the suppo¬ 
sition that the Heir Apparent, being to 
succeed to the property, would have an 
interest in the confinement or death oUhe 
unfortunate patient. But so far from that 
being the case now, so far back as tiie 
time of lord Macclesfield, that doctrine 
was exploded, as proceeding upon the 
basest suspicion that could enter into die 
human breast, and as it would have tlie ef- 
feet of preventing persons in such a de¬ 
plorable situation from having the benefit 
of the care and attention of those most at¬ 
tached to their persons and most intereste d 
in their recovery. The last instance which 
hjid occurred in the Court of Chancery 
was that of an individual, the custody of ; 
wliose person was committed to a brother, 
the pripumptive heir to his estate. He was 
not surprised that his right hon. and learn- | 
ed friend should have been led into error > 
on the subject, as he had so long quitted 
the immediate study of the profession to 
which he had been so great an ornament! 
He did not charge his right hon. friend 
who stated tbisargument (Mr. Ryder) with 
any wish to shew disrespect to the Prince 
of Wales, but really such observations had 
the effntt^ of casting suspicions upon the 
illustrious members of the royal family, 
to wh'ch even the meanest of his Majesty's 
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subjects were not exposed* He neither 
accused nor could he suppose his right 
hon. friend capable of offering any inten¬ 
tional insult to the Prince of Wales. He 
wished he could say the same of his poli¬ 
tical adherents. If so, they would not 
have found those public prints, which be 
should not say were under the protection 
of the administration of his right hon« 
friend, but which were certainly not pro¬ 
secuted with the same severity and rigour 
as were manifested in other instances, 
pursuing a .systematic course of attack 
upon his Royal Highness, calumniating 
every act, and misrepresenting every word 
of his Royal Highness, and holding up to 
scorn and derision every member of the 
royal family (Hear ! "Hear !) Neither 
should they have found them incessantly 
imputing the basest motives to many mem¬ 
bers of that House for pursuing on this 
occasion what tln-y conscientiously con¬ 
sidered their duty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
what had taken place during the discus¬ 
sion, felt himself called upfni to state 
shortly his sentiments upon this question. 
He had deferred oflering himself to the 
attention of the House till that late hour of 
the discussion, in order that he might have 
an opportunity to collect what w ere the 
sciuiiiients of other gentlemen upoji llic 
! subject, and that if he had risen earlier, 
j he might not have felt itncccssary to trou- 
j ble the house again with any further ub- 
I servations. With respect to the charge 
of supposed, though unintentional disre- 
I sped to his royal highness the Prince of 
I Wales, in not committing to him the guar- 
s dianship ofhis Majesty's person, he should 
only obseive, that as they had all agreed 
that the guardianship should not be en¬ 
trusted to his Royal Highness, whether 
that were conformable to the practice in 
the Court of Chancery or not, all that was 
now out oi the question. His hon. and 
learntd friend did him no moie than justice 
ill stating, that he did not believe him to 
entertain any intention of reflecting upon 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales, 
lie iamented, as much as his hon. and 
learned friend could, any licentious expres¬ 
sions, which ill the public prints might 
have been applied either to the Prince of 
Wales, or to any of the other branches of 
the myal family ; but that was not the 
time or place for the discussion of the re¬ 
flections of that kind, which may have 
been made upon any one description or 
another of public men. When ois ton* 
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and learned friend stated that the Bill was 
not a faTr and honest execution of the 
Besolatlons^ he must beg the House to 
mdce a distinction between the Bill which 
he brought in and the Amendments which 
had since been made in the course of its 
j^rogress. As he could not know, what 
ihany hon. members themselves did not 
seem to have known, what amendments 
they meant to propose, he had brought in 
his bill in a shape to admit of the intro¬ 
duction of any Amendment that might be 
thought eligible. In proof that gentlemen 
did not know their own Amendments, lie 
called upon the right hon. gent, who 
brought forward the Amendment of this 
night, whether in the Committee on the 
biU he was aware of the Amendment he 
this night proposed ? The right hon. gent., 
by a kind of second sight, took the hint 
from arguments urged by an hon. gent, 
on the floor (Mr. Huskisson), and formed 
his Amendment upon them. But where 
these arguments were found, as the hon. 
member, to whom they had been as¬ 
cribed, had denied having ever used them, 
it was for that right hon. gent, himself 
to explain. But now that the right hon. 
gent, had heard the arguments of that 
hon. member that night, he doubted much 
whether the right hon. gent, might not 
fairly question the propriety of his own 
Amendment. It tras a difiicult task to 
frame the Bill, not only to meet the dif¬ 
ferent opinions which different members 
might entertain of it, but the different 
opinions of the same' persons. 

The hon. member for Hertfordshire 
(Mr. Brand) had put a case of a member 
so managing his minority as to carry a 

P articular resolution to be presented to the 
Vince, and then so to manage his majo¬ 
rity as in eflect to rescind that resolution. 
The hon. member could not, however, 
have stated that to be his case, because he 
had brought in resolutions much more re¬ 
strictive than those agreed to;'and it was 
not till hrs own had been rej.ected, that the 
resolutions actually carried were put upon 
him. The hon. gent, therefore, would, he 
was sure, acc^uit him of having laid so 
deep a plan for the attainment of his ob¬ 
ject. But he was ready to contend, that 
there was nothing in the Bill contradictory 
to the Resolution. When the. Resolution 
was first proposed, the objections to it 
were twofold; one, that of most weight 
was, that it would give too much influence 
to the Ctoeen, an objection which he got 
rid of by taking away the power of re- 
voi. JCVIII. 
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moval, and thereby doiiq; eway all the 
political influence. The only power of 
appointment then left was in dase of va¬ 
cancy by death. He bkd conseilted to 
this sacrifice in compliance with what he 
considered the prevailing sentiment of the 
House. This, he was ready to confess* 
took considerable weight from the principle 
upon which the resolution was originally 
founded ; but as the time was limited, be 
was disposed to think that the mischief in 
principle would be practically done away* 
The great and prominent basis of this 
whole proceeding was to make a tempo¬ 
rary provision, and that for a short period^ 
without breaking in upon any settled es¬ 
tablished rule where that could be avoid¬ 
ed. And her^ it was that he had the mis¬ 
fortune to incur the censure of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Canning), for not having 
proposed to make the provision once for 
all permanent. • But without meaning any 
disrespect to his right bon. friend, or un¬ 
dervaluing the suggestions he had thrown 
out, he must be permitted to observe, that 
it appeared to him monstrous that the 
House, in providing for the maintenance 
of his Majesty’s dignity now, when they 
had a sanguine expectation that fats ilintsa 
would be of a very short duration, should 
arrange the proportion of the Household 
to be given to her Majesty, in the same 
manner as if his Majesty^s calamity waa 
to last the whole of his natural life. ^ It 
would certainly be practically by far the 
better mode to make an arrangement that 
would meet both cases; but that was 
possible. If his Majesty were to recover 
within six weeks, or three months, or 
even six months, would any hon. mem¬ 
ber wish to strip him of his Household to 
the same extent as if no hope were enter¬ 
tained of his recovery } His right hon. 
friend had called upon them to state, why 
they did not propose to make now a per¬ 
manent provision for the arrangement pC 
the Household ? The answer was, that 
their measure was to provide only for a 
twelve-month, and that what hfjreafter 
might be necessary, should be done at the 
expiration 6f that period. 

With regard to what had fallen from 
his bon. and learned friend, who bad just 
sat down, he must observe, that his bon« 
and learned friend bad commented rathm^ 
severely upon him for having adverted to 
what might be the probable feeliogi of 
his Majes^ on his convalescence* in^case 
he should find a regency esuhlkbed. He 
had undoilbtedly on one occaaion aUudefl 
•3 Q, 
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to what those feelings might be in such an 
Ovwt, Mid he still retained the same im¬ 
pression. But however he may lament 
the effect, that might possibly be the con¬ 
sequence, a sense of tne public duty, and 
a regard to the public interests, had com¬ 
pelled him to bring forward the measure 
for establishing a regency. In the former 
histauce there was no pressing necessity 
for the measure, and he was consequently 
jnstided in abstaining from it, in conside¬ 
ration of the effect it might have on his 
Majesty’s feelings, and consequently in 
retarding his recovery. But, if the delay 
in his Majesty’s recovery, and the urgen¬ 
cy of public business, compelled them 
now to bring forward the general question 
of a Regency, was that any reason why 
he was not to take into his consideration 
what may possibly be his Majesty's feel¬ 
ings in all the parts of that general ques¬ 
tion, where the same necessity did not 
exiit, as was particularly the case in the 
arrangement respecting tiie proper distri¬ 
bution of the Household ? In one case be 
could not avoid proceeding—in the other 
he could; and wherever he could avoid 
proceeding, he would ever contend that it 
was his duty to do so. 

This was the view which he took of the 
case. He was aware indeed that it had 
been urged as discreditable to his Majes¬ 
ty’s mind, if, on bis recovery, he could be 
affected by the removal of the Gentlemen 
of his Bed-chamber, and not by the ma¬ 
nagement of his Beets and armies. But 
was that a fair way of putting the case ^ 
Was it not necessary to commit the ma¬ 
nagement of the fleets and armies to ano¬ 
ther ? Was it equally necessary to hand 
over the controul of the Lords of the Bed¬ 
chamber ? But could any thing be more 
afliicting to a person suilering under thi.'* 
fiieeuliar malady, than any wound to his 
dignity? The proposition of the right 
hon. gent, went to take away at once oue- 
half of the Gentlemen of the Bed-chamber 
on a six-weeks’ illness. Besides it would 
consign to her Majesty the painful task of 
fixing upon that part that was to he taken 
away. The proposition was, not that the 
six senior or six junior Lords were to be 
removed, but that six were to remain, rind 
that her Majesty was to have the pleasuia- 
ble task of selecting them, and also such 
other parts of the Household as she mi;;ht 
think necessary ; and all this under )sn- 
pressions in that House, that her influence 
dapgeraus, and that the larger pro- 
pititio]i of the Houiehold ought to belong 
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to the Prince, and the smaller to the Queen, 
whilst the Queen would be left to carve 
out the portion for herself. Nothing 
could be more likely to offend his Ma¬ 
jesty or wound his feelings more than to 
find his Household thus mutilated and dis¬ 
membered. The pencil of the painter 
and the pen of the poet had been h<ippily 
employed in ponrlraying the anguish and 
agonies endured by illustrious sufferers 
under the impression of wounded dignity. 
They had seen, how Richard, suflering 
with patience all his reverses, bitterly 
felt the indignity offered to him in prison; 
they could call to luiiid, too, as pourlrayed 
by the master-pen of Shakespeare, tlie 
pangs of Queen Catharine, when exposed 
to the insulting want of the respect due 
to her exalted rank. He would wish the 
House to hear the representation given 
in the words of a right hon. gent, opposite 
(Mr. Sheridan,) and should therefore en¬ 
deavour to recollect an appropriate pas¬ 
sage from his eloquent and expressive 
pell: 

“ do search where living sorrows ask relief • 

** <>o, while thy heart yrt heats with fancied g^rief. 
“ Thy li|w still <'on!>cit>us of the re*‘enl sigh, 

*■ The gi.icrrul Uar still ling’nng in thine ©yc j 
“ ami oil real iiiisrpy bestow 
*• The bleat cflu;»ioiisof fictitious woc.^* 

He would entreat gentlemen to bear in 
mind, what would be the effect, in the 
case of a private individual, of breaking 
down a whole establishment; and by 
w hat each might be supposed to feel in 
such a case, to judge what would be the 
feelings of hi» Majesty. With respect to 
what had fallen from his right hon. friend, 
as to the clause being uniiuelligible, he 
should only say, that as his right hon. 
friend had admitted that he deduced 
something substantive from its atfirmations 
and negations, he had saved him much 
trouble. ()n the w'hole, he should ob¬ 
serve, that the exceptions pointed out 
what was not to Le given to tlte Queen ; 
that the clause was perfectly intelligible ; 
and, as it had nothing unconstitutional in 
it, should he supported by him against 
the AmendmeriU of both tlie right bon. 
gentlemen. 

Mr. immediately rose and spoke 

as followsSir, 1 do not mean at this 
late hour to trespass at any length upon 
th^ time or attention of the House; out, 
after the very extraordinary speech which 
we have just heard from tlie right hdn. 
gejut, 1 feci it absolutoly necessary to say 
1 
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a few words. ' The whole of that right 
hon. geiit.*s speech from the beginning to 
the end consists of an appeal to the pas¬ 
sions—an appeal as uncalled for, as it is 
unnecessary;^ in this House. The right 
hon. gent, in order to excite our sympa¬ 
thy, needed not to have quoted the beau¬ 
tiful lines of my right hon. friend’s (Mr. 
Sheridan’s) composition, nor appealed to 
the magic pen of Shakespeare ; all that 
was necessary for him to say, was, that a 
revered and beloved Sovereign is labour¬ 
ing under the heavy calamity which af¬ 
flicts him, to interest the feelings of every 
gentleman present. Every thing w'hich 
the right hon. gent, has said beyond this, 
could only be intended to draw off the 
attention of the House from the question 
immediately under its consideration. 
When the right hon. gent, rose, I ex¬ 
pected, that he would have endeavoured 
to shew, that the provisions of this Bill 
contained no departure from the Resolu¬ 
tions agreed to by both Houses—that, if 
the Bill should pass in its present form, 
liis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
would be aware of the exact proportion of 
ilie regal prerogatives, and of the royal 
Household he is to possess, according to 
the declaration made to him by the two 
Houses of PaiiiamcMt in their Resolutions. 
But in this expectation I have been disap¬ 
pointed, for upon tliis point the right bon. 
gent, has completely failed. If ever a 
man contrived to get rid of a question b}^ 
dexterous shifting aud artful manoeuvres, 
the right hnii. gent, has done so in this 
instance. In fact, he had no other alter¬ 
native, because, in all the arguments that 
apply really to the subject at issue, he has 
been not only anticipated but com))letcly 
answered by my hon. and learned friend 
(Sir Samuel Romilly) who preceded him. 
The Resolution of the two Houses states, 
that such portion and such only of the 
royal Household shall be giv^en to the 
Queen, as shall be necessary tor the per¬ 
sonal comfort of his Majesty. It is abso¬ 
lutely impossible, that, after receiving 
such a Resolution, the Prince could sup¬ 
pose the House would be now discussing 
what part of the Household would be ne¬ 
cessary for the maintenance of the splen¬ 
dour and comfort of the King. Upon that 
point there can be no difference of opi¬ 
nion ; as every hon. member must be 
ready to vote whatever portion of the 
Household Acr Majesty may neces¬ 
sary. Our Resolution pledges us to this, 
and our feefiogs and inclination must 
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prompt us even to outrun her Majesty’s 
wishes. 

The right hon. gent, has said, however, 
that he had deferred stating his sentiments 
to the House in order tliat he might eo« 
deavuur to collect what may be the sea* 
iiments of others upon this subject. If 
the right hon. gent, expected that the 
result of this delay would be consenta-* 
neous with his own views he has felled in 
that point altogether. The noble Iprd on 
the bench behind him (lord Castlereagh) 
has intimated his intention to negative 
the clause with a view to suWitute ano¬ 
ther more consonant to bis opinions, whilst 
the right hon. gent, on the floor (Mr. 
Canning) proposed, in moving an amend¬ 
ment of his own, to .retain oidy the two 
or three first lines of the clause. So that 
in fact, though pretending to meet the 
wishes of others, ^the right hon. the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer has been all this 
lime carrying into effect his uw'n. 1 am 
ready to admit, that, in consenting to the 
alteration abridging the influence of the 
Queen, the right bon. gent, has removed 
a considerable part of the objection, which 
applied to the clause as it originally stood 
hi the Bill, supposing, what 1 can never 
bring myself even to suspect, that the 
Queen were, or could be, capable of em¬ 
ploying her power to procure political 
influence in the state. But what has all 
this to do with the question? What has 
the abridgment of the Queen’s power to 
do with the Regent ? Not with respect to 
the Regent personally, but as a person 
exercising in the name and on the behalf 
of In's Majesty, the functions of the exe¬ 
cutive ? Is he 4o be deputed to execute 
the office of King, stripped of its neces¬ 
sary state and accustomed splendour ? Is 
he to have imposed upon him the neces* 
sity of maintaining the dignity of the 
throne, divested of that influence and pa¬ 
tronage, which has hitherto, according* tb 
the principles and practice of the consti¬ 
tution, belonged invariably to the person 
discharging the functions of the executive, 
and which are no less essential to the duo 
performance of his high and arduous du¬ 
ties than to the state and lustre of his 
court? But says the right hon. gent, 

the Regent will not be without 
means of supporting the dignity of his 
exalted office—he will have a Chamber- 
lain,” A Chamberlain! yes—a Cham* 
berlain no doubt be is to have accofiihiig 
to the provisions of this bill? iHit what 
sppeies of Chamberlain? A Cliiunber* 
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lniil, stripped of all tbe palronage ai^ 
influence and power of that high and im-' 
portaot office—A man of straw” pos¬ 

sessing no more weight or authority at 
cour^or in the state than the white wand 
he may bear—the emblem, not of royal 
confidence and official duty, but of empty 
/ pageantry and departed state. But then 
again, says the right hon. gentleman, •• if 
the Regent is not to have a Chamberlain 
with all the customary influence and 
power of that great office, no oilier person 
IS to have the advantage of its great pa¬ 
tronage, because the place of Lord Cham¬ 
berlain being now vacant, the Bill pro¬ 
vides that no Lord Chamberlain is to be 
appointed for a certain period.” But uhy 
not ? Why ail this juggling and peddling 
about an office allowed on all hands to be 
essential to the dignity of the person dis¬ 
charging the duties of the executive ? Is 
there a man in this House, who does not 
in his conscience believe, that all this is 
done for political purposes ? can any man 
be so blind as not to perceive that all this 
M a paltry expedient to withhold from the 
Regent a great part of the constitutional 
influence, that would attach to his office, 
far the purpose of strengthening the power 
of those who will be opposed to the mea- 
aores of his government? The Lord 
Chamberlain, every body knows, has ex¬ 
tensive, enormous patronage. According 
to the statement of my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Poosonby) he has the appointment 
of some of tbe officers of this House, (none 
of whose offices happily are likely to be 
soon vacant)—he has also the appointment 
of some of the officers of the other House, 
one of whom (sir Francis Moliueux) if re¬ 
port be correct, is in such a state, as to 
fender a vacancy in his important and lu- 
entive office (usher of the black rod) 
within a very limited period not impro¬ 
bable. Does the right hon. gentleman 
Chink, that he is consulting the feelings of 
the King in the manner in which he pro¬ 
poses to dispose of the immense patronage 
of this impoitant office of state ? Does he 
believe, that his Majesty, now that lord 
Dartmouth, to whom his Sovereign was 
personally attached, has been removed by 
death, would be gratified to find that all 
tbe oatrooage, which as a mark of his 
royal favour be confided to that nobleman, 
ihould be thus clandestinely transferred | 
to the Vice-Chamberlain—to whom bis 
MajMy could never have thought of com- j 
tattling such a trust f The right hon. gen- i 
tHmb, Lam pertaaMf cannot entertfun { 
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any such notion; and 1 can therefore 
never bring myself to suppose that ull 
this is done for any other but political 
purposes. 

With respect to the influence or inter¬ 
ference of her Majesty, upon the distribu¬ 
tion of this patronage, 1 beg again dis¬ 
tinctly to disclaim any the slightest insi¬ 
nuation that the Queen could-be capable 
of an improper exercise of her |>ower for 
olitical purposes. 1 am convinced that 
er Majesty is utterly incapable of any 
such conduct. Nay, more ; 1 am certain 
that she would nor. condescend lo enter 
into a conversation with any member 
of her council upon such a subject, if 
any one of them should hare the pre¬ 
sumption to mention it to her Majesty. 
But though her Majesty would never 
stoop to interfere for political purposes, 
we are not to forget that the members of 
her council are all politicians; that, as 
they propose to withdraw the palronage 
from the Prince Regent, they would be 
likely to exercise their influence over it 
for political purposes. Suppose a vacancy 
to occur in any considerable office, in the 
appoinUhem of tlie Lord Chamberlain, is 
it not more likely, that tbe Vice Chamber¬ 
lain, to whom the ministers propose to 
give the whole patronage, should consult 
John Lord Eldon, or some other of those 
to whom he owed his power, as to the 
filling up of the vacancy, than that he 
should appoint to the vacant office inde¬ 
pendently ? What is this then, but in 
eflect to give the power, denied to tbe 
Prince of Wales, to the members of her 
Majesty’s council ? In (ruth, the whole 
project and scope of the Bill is nothing 
but an artful scheme of political power; 
a contrivance, as was well observed by a 
right hon. gent, opposite, (Mi. Canning), to 
divide the unity of the government, and 
to set the executive at war with the palace. 

The right hon. gent., in commenting 
upon the amendment proposed by my 
right hon. friend this night, has been 
more severe upon the couraa he has 
thought it right to pursue than eitlier the 
circumstances or the occasion warranted. 
The drift of the right boo. gent.’s argu¬ 
ment was to prove my right hon. friend 
guilty of inconsistency, m not having 
brought forward, in this instance, precisely 
tbe same amendment which he had pro¬ 
posed in the CommiUee. But, tbe fa^ is, 
that there could be no'inconiUtonejr in 
tbe case. The difference between the taro 
amendmenu is not very material. Ytii 
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<?eii if H were, what impropriety could, 
there be in the attempt on the part of my 
right hon. friend, finding himaBlf outYOted 
in the Committee,* to render his Amend- 
ment, by some alteration, more palatable 
to the House ? Has the right hon. gent, 
himself never done any thing of that kind ? 
Has he never new modelled a motion with 
a view to make it more agreeable to the 
House ? Is the right hon. gent, to have 
the exclusive monopoly of the privilege of 
altering and amending any proposition he 
may bring forward for the purpose of 
maKing it more sicceptablo to the House ? 
Was no improvement to be made upon 
learning the views of other gentlemen ? 
Are we, then, not to learn wisdom from 
experience, nor to acquire more know* 
ledge as we grow older ? If the re be any 
thing in the objection of the right hon. 
gentleman's, it must mean, that, hav* 
ing once determined to bring forward a 
particular proposition, any member of 
this House is bound to adhere evmi to the 
letter of it, and, by so doing, to risk the 
prospect of doing some good, merely be¬ 
cause he could not accomplish all the 
good he thought desirable. Such doc¬ 
trine as this is at direct variance with the 
whole tenor of parliamentary practice. 
Every gentleman’s recollection must serve 
him to call to mind the numberless in¬ 
stances in which, with a view to effect some 
part of what may have been originally pro¬ 
posed, the proposer has consented to mo¬ 
difications, alterations, and amendments, 
which not unfrequently changed, altoge- 
'Vher changed the whole frame and cha¬ 
racter of the measure first brought for- 
wai'd. And, indeed, how can it be other¬ 
wise ? Unless he were gifted with in- 
&llibility, it is impossible for any man 
to reconcile the jarring, and often con¬ 
tradictory views and opinions of an as« 
sembly, composed as this House is, until 
he can ascertain, in the cousse of a dis¬ 
cussion, what might be likely to prgve 
satisfactory to a majority. In the altera¬ 
tion, therefore, and immaterial is the al¬ 
teration, made by my right hon. friend in 
the Amendment propos^ by him on a 
foimer night, 1 contend, that he has not 
only not been guilty of any inconsistency, 
but that he is fully justified by the uniform 
ractice of parliament. But, the right 
on. gent, asks, if his Amendment shall 
bo carried, what will be tlie situation of 
the. Queen, obliged, as her Majesty will 
then be, to choose her portion of the 
Hooseboldf For myself 1 cm truly say. 
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that I shbuld not vote for am proposition^ 
the efibets’f which would be to imposo 
‘ any disagreeable office on her^Msjesty. 
The Ameodment of my right hooL fcimid^ 

. however, will have no such ^ieclu All 
that is asked in that Amendnuint is» that 
six Lords of the Bedchamber should be 
assigned to her Majesty, as the proportseei 
necessary and sufficient for the personal 
comfort of the King, and that her Majestr 
shall have the selection of them. Is thm 
to impose any disagreeable office upon 
the Queen r Why, Sir, in another clause 
of this Bill it is provided, that a sum of 
4f,225L shall be issued quarterly from the 
Privy Purse, and placed at her Majesty’s 
disposal, to be distributed in the same 
manner as heretofore, or as her Majesty 
may think the King would wish it to be 
distributed. It might as well be saiiL by 
the right hon. ^ent., that this clause woidd 
impose the disagreeable task of selection 
upon her Majesty, as the Amendment of 
my right hon. friend, which leaves to the 
Queen the choice of such portion of tbo 
officers of the household as this House 
may think sufficient to be placed ai her 
Majesty^s disposaL 

As to the apprehensions insinusuted, not 
expressed, lest, if the household should 
not be secured to the Queen, the servants 
most acceptable to his M^esty should be 
removed, it is unnecessary for me, I tcuiC^ 
to say, that I do not belieye they baa>e 
even a shadow of foundation. 1 am per¬ 
suaded that, whoever may be the advisers 
of his royal highness, none would recom* 
meud to him to remove any of the King’s 
servants. But, after all, 1 really do net 
think the thing worth the contest. If it 
be satisfactory to the House itM the dis* 
position of the Household shall remain as 
regulated by this Bill, why in the name^ 
let it be so. It is matter of very 
little comparative importance, for, in point 
of fact, it will be found, that the ge'ntle- 
jnen of the Bed-chamber, with the eaueep* 
tion of one, who in the former instance 
voted for an unrestricted Regency^ and for 
that offence was afterwards removed, liaee 
never been disturbed on any change of 
administration* I do not mean any dkm» 
spect to those hon. persons when 1 sayy 
that their conduct is unifonnly such,'ns 
not to give offence to any administrelioii* 
They are no doubt strongly impremed 
with the necessity as well as piopaetj 
of supporting g^overament, end, there*' 
fore, bf voting with the adnumelntiM in 
pffice, of whomsoever compiaed» lifff 
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ntwer give cause for their removal. 1 am 
■ure« 1 am as far as any man, from' think¬ 
ing that, in doing so, they do not act con¬ 
scientiously. We all know, that there is 
a considerable number of members in this 
House, who act upon the same feeling of 
the necessity of supporting the govern¬ 
ment, and therefore generally vote with 
the existing administration. If it were 
not so, see what would be the consequence. 
If the majority that supports any particu¬ 
lar administration were to stick fast on a 
change, there would be no going on with 
the public business without a dissolution of 
parliament. 

With respect to the great officers of the 
Household, I am clearly of opinion that 
they ought to be transferred to the Regent. 
The patronage of the Lord Chamberlain, of 
the Lord Steward, and of the Master of the 
Horse, is a part and parcel of the consti- 
ttttionid influence of the executive. If that 
part be taken from the Prince, the ques¬ 
tion then is will the Regent in such a 
case be the representative of the King ? 1 
am no advocate for the excessive influence 
of the crown, but this patronage, flowing 
from these great offices, is necessary to be 
at the disposal of the executive, as well 
for the security of the rights of the people 
as of the constitutional dignity and power 
of the sovereign. Without the aid of this 
patronage the monarchical, would soon be 
overborne by the democratical, branch of 
the constitution. 

I say, then, that the wiiole of this ar¬ 
rangement is founded in a most unjust and 
injurious feeling of distrust in the illustrious 
person, who is to be Regent. The right 
hon. gent, indeed disclaims any such dis¬ 
trust. But if he were not actuated by 
such feeling, why should he not make pro¬ 
vision for xbe Prince with the same care 
and zeal with which he makes provision 
for her Majesty r The right hoo. gent, 
says*that the only object in the contem¬ 
plation of the framers of this Bill is, to se¬ 
cured his Majesty the satisfaction on his 

served ^y the persons of his choice. He 
would have us believe, that liis Majesty, on 
awaking, ^uld be likely to turn his 
thoogbts to his former habits, and, if be 
found his Master of the Buck-hounds re¬ 
moved, be.in danger of a relapse. If the 
right bom gent, should, under such circum¬ 
stances, and whilst his Majesty was liable 
to such aretum of his malady from such a 
cause, venture to restore him to the exer- 
oiss of bis kingly functions, he would, 1 
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will assert, be guilty of a high crime. I 
would most cheerfully do every thing that 
is in iny power to sooth his Majesty’s cares 
and sufferings, and to render his pillow 
easy and comfortable, but 1 cannot from 
any respect, however great, for such his 
feelings, consent to forego iny public duty. 
I am convinced, that his Majesty, if com¬ 
pletely recovered, and if that recovery too 
were attested, properly attested as in cases 
of other individuals by the certificate of 
his physicians, so far from giving wav to 
the impressions alluded to by the right 
hon. gent., his only feelings would be 
those of anxif'ty and solicitude for the in¬ 
terests and w'elfarc of his subjects—^feelings 
completely in unison with the whole tenor 
of his character and iffe. When, there¬ 
fore, we are called upon to provide a Re¬ 
gent to represent our sovereign during his 
present afflicting incapacity, we cannot 
take any course so likely to gratify his 
paternal mind, as to furnish die Regent 
with full and adequate powers to exercise 
the functions of the exalted office he is to 
fill, in the manner most eflectual for the 
dignity of the royal office, and for the es¬ 
sentia] interests of the community. The 
representative of the monarch should for 
such a purpose be invested with all the 
trappings and splendour of royalty. Upon 
the whole, then. Sir, 1 do most solemnly 
call upon this House not to make an ex¬ 
periment upon his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales which may be attended 
will) the most serious consequences to the 
monarchy and the constitution of this 
country. 1 call upon this House to 
pause before it will give its sanction 
to the monstrous project of the right 
hon. gent, to ascertain by this danger¬ 
ous experiment with how small a por¬ 
tion of the royal prerogatives the func¬ 
tions of the executive may be carried on. 
Let us gravely reflect, before we accede to 
such a measure, what may hereafter be 
the result of our now refusing our confi¬ 
dence to that illustrious person u> whom, 
by the course of nature, our allegiance 
will be at no very distant period due. Let 
us, before we take from him, placed in 
the execution of the duties of the royal 
office, the power of creating peers, con¬ 
sider seriously to what consequences such 
a restriction, imposed now, may lead when 
the Prince of Wales shall hereafter suc¬ 
ceed to the throne. We know, that dit 
ferencesupon j>oI itical questions must at 
all times exist, and js it not likely that, 
when George the 4th on his accession to 
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the crown, may think proper to exercise 
this prerogative by the creation of a new 
peer, those, who may think the elevation 
of the individual not expedient, will say, 

* we should have foreseen all this, we 
knew the Prince when he was Regent, and 
we refused to place confidence in him, 
it is all our own fault, as we did not lake 
care to tie him up as to this prerogative 
when we had him in our power/ Is 
not this the language that we are to ex¬ 
pect on such an occasion, and can we 
justify it to ourselves to impose the re¬ 
strictions now proposed without any just 
ground or necessity, but with a certainty 
that they will give rise to such feelings 
hereafter, as may destroy the harmony 
that ought to subsist between a paternal 
sovereign, and a loyal people ? Our ob¬ 
ject at present is to appoint a representa¬ 
tive of the King, and our first care should 
be to furnish him with all the powers ne¬ 
cessary for the due performance of the 
royal functions, without sulFeringourselves 
to be biassed by any political views what¬ 
ever. 

The Chcutcellor of the Exchequer in ex¬ 
planation said, that he had mentioned 
that it was impossible to make any per¬ 
manent provision, when perhaps after six 
weeks his Majesty might recover, and 
when they indulged the sanguine hope 
that his Majesty's illness would be of very 
short duration. 

The House then divided. 


For the Amendment,..... 10O 

Against it. 212 

Majority...—22 


List qf the Minority. 


Abercrombie, hon. .1. 
Adair, K. 

Adam, W. 

Agar, £• F, 
Anstrutlier, rt. hon. 
sir J. 

Antonie, W. L. 
Archdall, M. 

Aatley, sir J. 

Aubrey, sir J. 
Babington, T. 
Bagenal, W. 

Baker, J. 

Bankes, H. 

Baring, sir T. 

Baring, A. 

Bennet, E. H. A. 
Benttnck, lord C. 
Bernard, S. 

Bewicke, C. 
Biddnlph, R. M. 
BUchford, B. P. 
BUckborw, J, 


Blackburne, J. X. 
Bligh, T. 

Bradshaw, hon. A. C. 
Brand, hon. T. 
Brogden, J. 
Brougham, H. 
Browne, A. 

Bgller, J.*(FiXeter) 
Buiibury, sir T. C. . 
Burdett, sir F. 

Butler, hon. J. 

Byng, G. 

Calcrafc, J. 

Calvert, N. 

Campbell, lord J. 
Canning, rt. hon. G. 
Canning, G. 

Chaloner, R. 

Cocks, J. 

Coke, T. W. 

Coke^ £. 

Com^, H. C. 
Corry,T. C.S. 


Cuthbert^ J. R. 

Daly, rt. bon. D. B. 
Dent, J. 

Dickinson, W. 
Dandas, C. 

Elliot, rt. hon. W. 
Ellis, C. R. 

Evelyn, L. 

Fellowes, hoii. N. 
Ferguson, R. G. 
Fitzgerald, lord H. 
Fitzgerald, rt. bon. M. 
Fitzgerald, W. M. 
Fitzgerald, A. 
Fitzpatrick, rt. hon, R. 
Foley, bon. A. 

Foley, T. 

Fulkes, sir M. 
Folkestone, vise. 
Forbes, vise. 
Franklund, W. 
Freemantle, W. H. 
Giles, D. 

Gower, earl , 
Gowe^ lord G. L. 
Grant, G. M. 

Grattan, rt. hon. H. 
Greenbill, R. 
Greenough, G. 6. 
Grenfell, P. 

Grenville, lord G. 
Halsey, Jos. 

Hanbury, \V. 

Herbert, H. A. 
Hibbert, G. 
llippisley, sir J. C. 
Hobliouse, B. 

Horner, F. 

Horrocks, S. 

Howard, bon, W. 
Howarth, H. 

Hughes, W. L. 

Hume, W. II. 
Huntingfield, lord 
Huskisson, W. . 
Hussey, T. 

Hutchinson, hon. C.H. 
Jackson, J. 

Jekyli, Jos. 

Johnstone, sir J. 
Johnstone, G. 

Iniies, II. 

Kensington, lord 
Knox, hon. T. 

Lamb, hon. W. 
Latouche, D. 
Latouche, J. 

Leach, J. 

I^^fevre, C. S. 

Leigh, R. H. 

Lemon, sir W. 

Lemon, J. 

Lester, B. L. 

Lloyd, J. M. 
Longman, G. 
Mactionald, J. 
M^^aghton, £. A. 


Martin, Hp 
M athew, boa. M. 
Maxvmli, W. 

Meade, hon. J. 
Mexborcnigb, earl of 
Milbank, sir R. 

Miller, sir T« 

Mills, C. 

Mills, W. 

Milner, sir W. 

Milton, vise. 
Monckton, hon. 
Moore, P. 

Morpeth, vise. 

Morris, £. 

Neville, hon. R. 
Newport, rt. hou. sir J. 
North, D. 

Northey, W, 
O’Calloghaii, J. 
Ossulstoo, lord 
Palk, sir L. 

Palmer, C. 

Pierse, H. 

Peibain, hon. G. 
Percy, carl 
Philipps, R. M. 

Pole, sir C. ^ 

Pollington, vise. 
Poiisonby, rt. hon. 
Ponsonby, hon. G.' 
Porchester, lord 
Power, R. 

Prittie, bon. F. 
Poyntz, W. S. 

Quin, hon. W. 
Roberts, A. 

Komilly, sir S. 

Russell, lord W. 

St. Aubyn, sir J. 
Savage, F. 

Seville, A. 

Scudamore, II. P. 
Seymouf, lord R. 
Sharp, li. 

Sheridan, rt. hoo. R.B. 
Shipley, W. 

Simpson, hon. J. 
Sloane, W. 

Smith, J. 

Smith, A. , , • 
Smith, W. 

Smith, H. 

Somerville, sir M. 
Stanley, lord 
Stanley, T. 

Stewart, Jas. 
SymondSfT.P. 
Talbot, It W, 
Tarleton, B. 

Taylor, W. M. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Temple, earl 
Thornton, H. 
Thornton^ R. • 
Tierney, it. hdn. G. 
Townsend, lord J. 
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TrM«r» C. tL Wbitbrtfed, & 

Tllrtipo^ ur Tho. " Wiflia^t^O. 

Vill^an, 600. J« Wjrno/ C. 

l%raon^ G. V, Wynn, Mk Wi. W« 

bon. €r. Wrotceueji H. 

Waro, bon. J. W« Yannouv^ earl 

Wharton, 1. 

The C^aaiilht '^ihe Exchequer firoposed 
bli fitsf clause, which was to direct the 
Lord High Treasurer to issue certain sums 
Ibr tim |M]rakflnt of the officers of the 
Houathold ; which clause was agreed to 
without i dtvrston. 

The second required the Lord Keeper of 
the Purse to take an oath erery 

year^fore one of the Barons of the 
chequer, that no part of the annual sum of 
60j000f.l should be applied in any pay* 
ments to any member of that muse; 
This clause was also agreed to. 

The BiH so amendeu was then reported 
to the'House. 

Mr. Whitbread moved, that instead of 
the words " assisting his Majesty/* should 
be inserted the words, providing for 
dm exercise of the royal authority.” He 
dmu^t'it was absurd to speak of assisting 
his Majesty in the government at the pre¬ 
sent time. 

The ChoHceUorqf the Exchequer said, that 
die Bill went throughout on the idea of 
Muting hit Ms^esty in the government, 
which ww to be carried on in his name. 
He therefore could •not agree to the 
Amendment* 

The proposed Amendment was then 
negatived. 

Mr. Whidfead then proposed as an 
Amendment, that before the words ** re* 
sumption of his royal authority,” the 
woiiq " eventual” should be inserted. 

*lliis Amendcnent wu also negatived. 
Mr* Whitbread also moved, that the 
word ^mental** should be inserted before 
the word " health,” which was also ne;- 
^ved. 

Lord Chii&fOB|fi rose to move an Amend- 
meal nearly similar to that which be had 
bMit movod intheCaaimittee,at the same 
timb that he Wished that the Queen should 
have the complete eontroul over that part 
of the MooadMd which was necessary for 
the comfoit ed the royal person, yet he 
wished, tfhit Ouch a selection might be 
made jmi the Household, as to enable 
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very properly be transferred te the Aegent 
end placed under his ci^roul. He 
those effices ought not to be iBowed to w 
mere sinecures, but that the officenil sbpdifk 
be obliged to perform those servicfis to ihilt 
Regent, which at present they caandt 
penorm to the King. These officers wm 
the Lord Chamberlain, the Groohi of fte 
Stole, the Steward of the Household, tKt' 
Master of the Horse, and the Master of 
the Stag-hounds. Any duty which they 
could have to perform about the person of 
the Sovereign might be dischargra as weft 
by deputies under the eontroul of her 
Majesty. He was not afraid of aiving the 
Regent the power of removing them. If^ 
without any regard to delicacy, it couU 
be supposed that they would immediately 
be removed, it could not be doubted but 
they would be immediately replaced on 
his Majesty’s return to health. His lord- 
ship concluded by moving a long Amend¬ 
ment, which embraced the various points 
mentioned in bis speech. 

This Amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Coming, without any preface, moved 
an Amendment similar to that which he 
had proimsed in the Committee; (see p. 
884) and this Amendment was also nega¬ 
tived. After a few verbal observations, 
the Bill was ordered to be read a third 
time to morrow, if engrossed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

WcdnadcQf, January 23; 

[Proxies.] The order of the day hav¬ 
ing been read. 

The Lord Chanedhr first moved the read¬ 
ing of the Report of the Committee respect¬ 
ing Proxies, (see p. 752.) which having 
been read, bis lordship next moved the 
reading irom the Journals of the Circular 
Letter tran:^mitted taeach Lord by the Lord 
Chancellor, by order of the House on the 
1st of November, which having also bevh 
read, bis lordship observed, that there was 
ah error in the Report of the Committee^ 
it having since been discovered that 
Proxies were actually entered both on the 
80th of March and the 2d of June, ICIM, 
but whether they had been used be fAA 
not been able to discover. He did not, 
however, consider either of the documehll 
which had been read as at all affecting Die 
deciston'of the House with respect tb 'thu 
question Proxies. His lordshjn 
entered into a detail of the proceedings of 
the House on the 4ih iustanU A was in 
conseqiwnce of thise proctediiigi iM 
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hadl feh ii kiijduty to call Ihe alientiofi td Proxy was to be oonaidefa^ ilas a pxim* 
their lordibipa to this very impoyiant lub- lege» there was no reasoo iray their 
ject. It had been intimated to him by ships sboitld relinquish it, and If U ttdnty, ^ 
some whose opinions he hiehly respected, in being thus present in the House, ii^ 
that it was unnecessary to discuss the ques- ought to continue to be exercised* In ju* 
tion now that parViament had been opened, dicial business, it was deterinViied, long 
and there could be no doubt that the Lords since, thatProxies should not be ada^h^kM ; 
had a right to vote by proxy; but he was but that decisioii waa taken by a coi^tihit* 
anxious, nevertheless, to call the attention tienal majority of the House, including iho 
of the House to the subject, fearing that lords present and those absent, but veti^ 
the proceedings to which he bad alluded, by Proxy. His objection in tbc^late Ish 
might be drawn into a precedent upon stance was, that the majority was not>faiif 
some future occasion; and anxious that constitutionally composed. The noble and 
the Peers of England might not, under the learned lord entered into some historical 
influence of such a proceeding, be divided detail, for the purpose of shewing the oni« 
into two bodies, tlmse present and those form usage of voting by Proxy, and par« 
absent, in contradiction to the uniform ticnlarly instanced the 'period of 166o, 
constitutional usage of that House, by when fVoxies were entered,, and even 
which, the Lords personally absent, had Bills carried on to a second stage, before 
theright of being present by their proxies, the causes of the meeting of paiiiament 
He conceived, that according to that con- had declared, either by the Xing in 
stant usage of parliament, it would be a person or by any commission* The grant 
sufTicient compliance with a wrk of sum- uneasiness he felt respecting the late vQte 
mons, or a call of the House, for a peer to relative to Proxies arose from the doctrine 
send his Proxy. They bad not now to which had been held out, that it was Apt 
discuss any question respecting writs of parliament but ihe estates of the Tealm 
summons, where personal attendance was which had assembled. Against this doc- 
absolutely required, their lordships not trine he most solemnly protested* Parlia* 
being summoned by any such writs. The ment waa prorogued by bis Majes^a 
main question, therefore, rested upon ihe Commission on tim 20tli of September, Uf 
usage of parliament. It had lately be- the Jst of November, and assembled ran* 
come a sort of lashion, to talk of it as an larly on the Ist of November, under trayb 
absurdity, that what had been agreed to prorogation. The Lords and Cemmonib 
by a majority in a Committee should be ,ne contended, were thus assemUed ee 
reversed, on &e House being resumed, by Houses of Parliament, and possessed ell 
a majority the other way, through the the privileges which attached tb them aa 
means of Proxies. He should only say such. This being the case, be mpinlabrad 
in answer to this, that the right of the that the lords absent had an equal right to 
l^rds to vote by Proxy, had been proved vote by Proxy, as those present had to 
by the constant usage of parliament, and vote personally. He did not mean to 
that it was no argument against a right or argue the question, as applying tb the case 
a privilege, to urge that it might be of the two Houses assembling without the 
abased. It might happen, he was confi- authority of the King’s commission; buL 
dent it bad not hitherto occurred, that having assembled by virtue of a praijOiga* 
when a debate had been going on firom tion under the authority of the 
five o’clock, a Peer might come in at two commission, he contenm that the rigDl 
or three o’clock in the morning and give of voting by Proxy, atiached to that 
his vote, although knowing nothing of the House, in common with other pritilegra, 
subject in discussion. It might also occur —The noble and learned lord conclifdeil 
at some future period, he was sure it had by moving four Motipni, Which were fan 
never happenea, that a Peer might come substance— 

in at the end of a judicial business and " That upon any quesdon jBhatly ptt 
give his vote, although be had not heard by the Speaker) upon any business depm* 
the argumenu, and was ignorant of the ing in the House, Praxiei shall bbcong^ 
point dt issue. Was it, however, to be on a division, imless there shalhbe a 
argued, that because these aburas might ing order to the contrary, or unless 
eim, that therefiure any restrictions were be otherwise determined by theHeinOirai 
10 be placed on the votes of ^ble lords a decision taken previous to the ikkUn 
praient? The same argument applied to on the .mam Question, 
rroxies. In whatever way the voting by «Thai upon any question Ibjit not aoe 
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milUiig Proiiiefi anoired pre?ioilt to Wttkthislhen ailjbttiike to inifo- 

ifecision upon any question befora ibe dqi^osudi topic# of discustlon? was it k 
flooac> Proxies shall be coupted cnHadi- ptolper time 'for instituting Inquiries lnt& 
n viikm* and 'that it shall be competent for thejurigin and historv of their privilege# ? 
any lord to move, that such questions for With respect to the abstraot right of voting 
not admitting Proxies be not now put^and by {>foxy, it was a right In which he couto 
that epon simh previous question. Proxies discern many advantages; its general 
shall alse be counted on a division. utility he was fully disposed to recogniae, 

'**TliatWhmi the House qf Lords shall but he denied that any good end could be 
he duly aasemblad, although the causes of answered by obtruding on the public mind 
theirmeeting have not been declared upon (for it was notorious that this would be 
any question finally put, &c. as in the fir^t the case) questions of this nature at such 
Inotion. a period. It' was most unwise, he con- 

** That in the House of Lords, so a«em- ceived, to pass any particular Resolutions 
bled upon any question for not admitting on such a subject under the circumstances 
Proxies, kcm ax in the tbiid motion.’* in which they were then assembled, and 
The Earl of Mmra said, that no doubt the consequence of which would be to 
existed, tl|Bt tbe powerofvoting by proxy, draw the attention of the people at large 
was a right legitimately appertaining to to considerations by no xn^jius familiar to 
their lordhbips"; it was perfectly needless their understanding. He would, however, 
to enter into any elaboirte argument, to looking at the question before the House, 
•ubstaniiate so evident a proposition; but put it to any noble lord who heard him, 
it was likewise indisputable, that the whether it was not a principle in human 
tlouse, exercising its functions as adelibe- nature that men might frequently be in- 
rative body, could conlroul its own rules duced to do that by delegation and at a 
of proceeding, and possessed a discre- distance, which they womd shrink from 
tionary power of regulating them by views doing openly and in person ? The noble 
of public interest and expediency. For and learned lord had appeared that night 
what purpose, he would ask, was the like the dramatic hero, •• Well clothed in 
' House called on to accede to the Resolu- rusty armour;” but he would nevertheless 
dons moved by the noble and learned not be deterred from viewing the question 
lord ? Was it desired to establish a new in its true bearing, and declaring his opi- 
{Yieoedentfor a particular occasion? None nion that that daemon alone which had 
eipjdWlMe \o it existed already. But if led ministers into so many measures fatal 
no sncli^imcedeiH was in existence, it was, to the best interests^ and subversive of tlie 
because it bad been hitherto deemed aq consiitutioD,ofthecountry, couIdbavein- 
aciofextremeimfiroprietymid indelicacy, spired them with a sufficient degree of 
to make any provision for a future emer- indiscretion to introduce the sutnedt of 
gency, the extent and nature of which, it that night’s debate. Did the noble loMs 
impossible to anticipate, foiesee. opposite to him imagine that the people 
It wquid not have been decent to have were to be so easily deluded, that Britons 
frdkned any prospective measuies. W'jtb a had Lost so much of their ancient spirit? 
view to a situation of things, nhicb could In 178$ the question stood on difmrent ^ 
nevor have bessi previously contemplated grounds, but had they not now the Report 
in .ail its dtflferent beaiiugs and rel<u.ion5. of the Conunutee before them,and did not 
The real meaning end ot^ct of the motion that Report contravene the doctrine of 
was,laattaclc the late proceeding of the the framers of this Resolution? To that 
Houses by a side wind ; the gauntlet had Report the noble and learned lord had 
been thrown down by tbe noble and forgotten to advert, because that Report, 
learned lord ; but he should not forget, in fact, decided tbe question at issue. It 
Mon entering the lists, that on the issue of put a complete negative on the proporition. 

»l||ie contest depended the most essential The only part of the subject on wtfiob 
(A^osts of the countiy. With this con- any doubt had ever existed wsm;, whether, 

IKWtfon, he could not'be diverted by tbe under the^formin which tbe House vtas 
gfWUitatioiiB of she noble and learned lord recently assembled proxies could bef regu- 
en the "IWoolsae^ from a frapk expression Iqrly admitted. What was the nature of 
of his ^opinions; He must consider this the conduct of ministers tfarous^oot the 
as the measure not merely of tbe noble whole of the present business? Theif^fiMt 
learned l^djbatof biS colleagues; it attemptwas to deprive the Regent V n 
m nothing eiae than a ministerial maa- part of the sovereign’s prcrpgiMes in re* 
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■^iptinc^liim iiroin conferring; ^^rag^, I t^jr w^e befere'a |Hiriipi|W)it alio legally 
|i8 if tliTs power was' a bqon' td^ ^l!he cmef '^fMeittbliNd^ when pmtfos fnere>$X(Q!M oc^ 
Biagistrateg and hot entrusfe^d to tihn "for 'castoh VJepte^ The reaMNio atated for , 
the benefit of the people. Noble Idrds not tSying the question beibti was the 
cottklnot halt remember that this was a peiSditir of attetmttceg wfcieh^'Jte cs^uld# 
prerogative vested in the head of the go* not help ciOnsideriog as a dedstve hfge- 
vernment for very important constitutional meat atmfhtt the noble lord hiidse'Ut Upon 
purpose.^. It was desighed to give him a 'the fon conviction that the Houle, 
security in that House against arty pre- adopting the ftesolutions before fhis'm, 
ponderating influence in Uie bther scale* would appear to have formed a lea|[ue 
and against the machinations of any set against the most substantial and pressing 
of men who mi^t form a confederacy interests of the country, he would more, 
against the true and legitimate interests of That the House do now adjourn. y 
the crown. It was to preserve the justba- The Earl of Ltonpool rose, simply to 
lance of the constitution, and to render Uiggest that as a Message from the Coin- 
regal authority co-ordinate with the in- mens was at the door, he would amend the 
fluence of the democracy. The influeiice motion of the noble lnrd« in order that the 
of the Crown in that House he would Message might be received, and would 
assert to be a just and a const itutionkl in- therefore move, That the Huuse da adjourn 
fluence, and the most injurious coiise- during pleasure. 

qusnees he was convinced mqst arise from The Chancellor of the Exchequer, at- 
its division. If this fair and recognized tended by seve/al members of the House 
influence was put into other hands; if this of Commons, brought up the Regency 
point were once carried; then he would say. Bill, which was immediately read a fi»t 
that a step had been taken hostile to the time, ordered to be pridted, and to be read 
whole spirit, and dangerous to the future a second time to-morrow, 
security of the constitution.' He charged The Earl of iKfoiru then renewed Us 
the noble lords opposite with endeavouring motion. 

to establish such a confederacy as he had 'ibe Earl of Ross reminded their lord- 
described, an endeavour iii which, if they ships that their privileges as peers were 
succeeded, the House and the country deeply involved in the present queetion. 
must necessarily be brought into that They were now sitting, ana had been 
state which, of all the forms of human sitting since their first meeting as peers 
policy and government which the history of parliament; they bad been sjtting as 
of the world could furnish, had been um- such in virtue of the last profogation, SBid 
fbrmiiy found the most odious and intole- as such ^he conceived their’right to vote 
rable—-a state from which men had always by prbsy as a right inherent in them at 
Bed, as infinitely worse than the most unre- peers. *If they had not been sitting as 
lenling tyranny exercised by a single peers of parliament, by what right or tu- 
despot. His caprices might be precarious, thority had they adjourned from time to 
his passions transient and violent, but at time? By what right did they franKlOt- ^ 
intervals; but who could evade the stern ters ? He regretted much the discussion 
rule and rigorous jealousy of an ambitious that had taken place on a former evening 
qligaichy ? It was a nest of scorpions, respecting this right. That diseussion 
never stirring but to sting. He did not turned on points very intricate and per- 
wisb to be understood as insinuating that plexed ; indeed, hb was sorry to add* it 
the noble lord deliberately "planned or was hurried into something bordering on 
foresaw all Uie mischief likely to reSblt confustonr If they had been wrong on 
from the proceeding be proposed. In that occasion, it was magnaniitioos and 
the zeal of the party he probably over- wii6 to acknovtiedge and correct Iheir 
looked the deep and certain evils attendant error; if they were right, tbefe waano 
on the measures which he recommended.—•> necessity for the present dneussion. Ha 
Under ail the circumstances to which he must warn them, however, streiiatMnly 4o 
had referred, he could not believO it post* assert and defend tbrir right of vothfg-li^ 
Bible that the House would vote for the proxy, as one of their most ancient Vm 
Besolutions that had been moved. It was valuable privileges ; for if thdy neglURid 
bnneecssary; the point which it declared asserting and protecting it, on 
was undoubted. They were a^’perliamunt occasion, they might establish a pMjMIpnt; 
^w, it,was urged: but it had be^n de- of which hd^antage might b^rlhiMh, to 
dated by the noble and learned lord, that attack find invade mem on some fhtdre oc* 

eashfii.' ' 
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'Pie. Earl of Matufi^ld maintained that.; 
the right of.voting by pcozv had been' 
aciHiofvledged and established as a privi¬ 
lege of peers of parliament almost from 
^ime immemorial. It was a right which 
their lordships possessed in distinction from 
the House of Commons^ and by the ex¬ 
press permission of the sovereign who 
commanded the advice of the peers of the 
reakn either in person^ or as signiBed 
through'Other peers. Of this, the bisto^ 
of the country afforded abundant proofs, 
particularly iu the reigns of Henry 8tb, 
Charles' 2nd, and James 2nd. It was a 
right which they possessed in virtue of 
their very writ of summons to attend in 
parliainent, and it was a right of which he 
trusted they would not allow themselves 
to be divested. 

The Duke of Norfolk denied that the pri¬ 
vilege* of the members ^f that House 
voting by proxy, was an inherent right. 
It had been at various periods extended to 
a great length; but the House had, by its 
own standing orders, at different times 
limited and modified it. It was not al¬ 
lowed rn the judicial proceedings of that 
House, nor when their lordships sat in com¬ 
mittee. Huw, then, under such circum¬ 
stances, could it be considered an inherent 
right? It was also not admitted in the pe¬ 
rils of 1786-9, when the Regency ques¬ 
tion was before the subject; ahd it was ex- 
' traprdinary to see those noble lords who 
dwelt so much on the propriety of adhering 
to that precedent in other points, endca 
vour to deviate so widely from it in this 
case* 

Earl Stanhope expressed bis determina¬ 
tion to vote for the motion of adjourn¬ 
ment'; not that he shrunk from the dis¬ 
cussion, but because it was one mode of 
rejecting the Resolutions of the noble and 
leariv^ lord. That noble and learned 
lord must excuse him, when he said that 
out *bf h» own mouth he would convict 
him. He would shew that he had refuted 
every argument that night advanced in 
favoqf of s his Resolutiom^ by the very 
doctrine inserted in his Protest. In his 
Resolutions he spoke of inherent rights, 
wlpUt'his Protest admitted the power of 
thqj^ose to limit, modify and controul 
Ihe privilege of voting by proxy. With 
respect to thosejMOtests he must say, that 
amongst all the Dissentients, that to which 
the signature of Arden was affixed, was 
by far the wisest because it very properly 
abs^ned from attempting to give any 
reason at all. But the protest of the no-, 
2 


Jble and learned lotd, if well founded, was 
the strongest censure on his*Resolutions 4 
whilst on the other, if his proposed Re^ 
solutions were correct, his late Protest was 
a mere mockery. Such of their lordshtps;, 
as were versed in Parliamentary History, 
must be ayrare that the House itself 
felt it its duty to interfere against the 
abuse to which this privilege led. When 
on an occasion a peer came down with no 
less than seventeen proxies in his pocket, 
had tlic noble and learned lord ever read 
the standing orders on that subject, he 
would certainly have learned to restrain 
bis zeal and mitigate his anxiety on this 
point. I observe, (said earl Stanhope) 
that the noble and learned lord shakes his 
head whilst his elbow is shook by another 
noble and learned lord (Redesclale) near 
him; no doubt the whisper is, ‘'Look you 
here. Jack, when next we sign a Protest, 
we must go down early to the House and 
read it over together.”-—" Yes,” answers 
Jack, " and with care and attention too ; 
for if we do not, there is that logical fellow 
Stanhope in the House of Lords, who will 
read it publicly after us.” The noble 
and learned lord, however, contended, that 
when the House met it was a constituent 
branch of the parliament. He used the 
word parliament just as it answered his 
object; and his application of the term, 
reminded him of the definition of what 
was called a pun. It was defined to be 
the taking of a word in two senses, when 
it was predicated of the one that which 
was meant of the other. A young woman, 
a neighbour of bis in Kent, asked her 
lover, when discoursing on this point, once 
to give her an example.—" Give me a sub- 
said her lover. " His Majesty,” 
said the young woman. " His Majesty 
cannot be a subject,” was the answer, an^ 
the pun. Similar was the interpretation 
nut upon the term parliament by the no¬ 
ble and learned lord. But be would ask 
if this privilege of voting by proxy w^as 
an inherent right, why was it submitted 
to a Committee to investigate the nature of 
that fight ? The very appointment of that 
Committee, proved at least that it was 
doubtful, ana when there was a doubt, who 
but the House could decide upon it. It 
had decided, and the decision of them 
had given the greatest satisfaction both in 
town and country. In some country viU 
lagejt waa^told him that soon after that 
decision, an honest Whig barber had put 
on his sign a placard, saying, " Whim 
shaved here for a penny, and' Tories |or 
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tkree half-pence/^ When asked w\y he 
made the distinction ? bis reply was*«^Tbat 
since the late memorable triukaph of the 
Whig Lords against Proxies, the i'ories had 
such long black muzzles tha| the operation 
of shaving them was rendered much more 
difficult. (A laugh). To allow sttph a 
power on the late occasion, would have 
been attended with the most dangerous 
results to the constitution. It would es-. 
tablish the worst species of oligarchy, .an 
oligarchy that neither listened or reasoned, 
an oligarchy of parchment and of paper. 

The Lord Chancellor had not heard 
much argument to which he thought it 
necessary to reply. He thought, how¬ 
ever, that neither he himself, nor the sub¬ 
ject before the House, nor even their 
lordships' House, had been treated very 
gravely. One noble lord had represented 
him as coming down to the House clad in 
rusty armour; and he must suppose that 
it was to shew contempt for such an ad¬ 
versary that the noble lord, though un¬ 
armed himself, should have so attacked 
him tlMugh thus clad in rusty armour. 
It bad also been observed, that people out 
of doors could not have much respect for 
their proceedings, if noble lords were to 
vote not in person, but by proxy, not 
having heaid the grave reasonings which 
might have been urged to impress con¬ 
viction on their minds. He could only 
say, that alter the speech which he had 
heard from the noble earl who had spoke 
last, it would bo lor their h>rdship8 to con¬ 
sider, whether it would not be better con¬ 
sulting the dignity of that House, and the 
decorum of their proceedings, to vote 
rather by Proxy than in person. 

The question was then put on earl 
Moira's Amendment, when the House di« 
vided. 

Contents present 68. Proxies 27. 95 

Non-Contents present^?. Pioxies 20. 93 

• 

Majority for the Adjournment 2 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesdayt Jamwry 23. 

[Petition raoM Lewes respecting the 
Regency.] Mr. Sheridan presented a 
Petition from the burgesses and inhabit¬ 
ants of Lewes, in Sussex, against the re¬ 
strictions on the Regent* The members 
for the place being prevented from attend¬ 
ing by sickness; and lord Francis Osborne 
being absent, it had come into his hands. 
Although it spoke of the conduct of the 


JSog\. ministers in sti'ofig teflna Of indig- 
nation ami reprobation, yet,^4M ibefe was 
nothing in it disrespectful to tho Houee, 
he tbougl^ there could be no olijMtkn to 
receive'It. , 

The Petition was then read, setting Ibrth, 
That the Petitioners have watched; 
with the most anxious attention, the pro¬ 
ceedings instituted in the House on the ^ 
subject of providing for the exercise of the 
royal authority durihg the continuance of 
his Majesty's melancholy illness;' and 
that, most deeply impressed with the ' 
general unanimity of opinion that prevails 
amongst all classes of his Majesty’s loyal 
subjects on the expediency of the office 
of Regent being filled by his royal high¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales, the petitioners 
beg leave to state to the House their hum- ' 
ble doubts of the wisdom which could 
bring under dh|pufision the abstract right 
of the two Houses to act upon this occa- 
'sion, nor can thev avoid noticing, after - 
the facts to be found recorded in the 
Journals of the House during the last 
session of Parliament, that the alledged 
right of the House in this respect can 
scarcely be said to arise from the House 
including the full and free representatidn 
of the Commons of the realm; and that, 
disclaiming however all manner of oilence 
to the House in the present mention of 
this topic, and far from wishing to agitate 
any question of right, they beg leave 
humbly to represent to the House, that it 
is a fundamental principle of the Consti-' 
tution, aVowed and acted upon by his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales him¬ 
self, that the prerogatives and powers of 
the crown are vested in the crown as a 
trust for the fienefit and happiness of the 
people, nor do the petitioners believe tha^ 
amongst any other people in the wpHd, 
could such a suspension of the powers and 
prerogatives of the crown, as has takcui 
place in this country during the last ten 
weeks, and such an insidious attempt, by 
a corrupt and incapable administration, to 
limit and restrain them during a much 
longer period, have occurred, without dis¬ 
turbing the public tranquillity, and pos¬ 
sibly not without bringing red ultimate 
danger on the crown itself; and that « 
they hunvbly conceive, if the powera 
and prerogatives of the crown are neceih 
sary at all, they ought to be in existeatt 
at all times, nor can much leas d^ksger 
on behalf of the people be thought to re¬ 
sult from seeing those powers and pre¬ 
rogatives divided, restricted,, or nsdrp- 
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, cd# the factious t^mbiiiatioh pf any 
of persons in state, than from 
nimng great puUie abosea passed over 
nnredressed,. or any ghring^ derpcts in 
the representstiop unreformeil; a^ that 
whilst they estintate too highly the affec¬ 
tion and ae|we of doty of his royal high- 
^nesa^the Prince of Wales to- bis Majesty 
and the peopk, to think him capable, of, 
wishing for* power or even praise to the 
injury hf hiaroyal father, still they cannot 
safltr the character of a prince, upon 
*wboise public virtue they found so many 
cheering hones, to be insinuated away 
liy«. String of distrustful and unnecessary 
Rsteictions on his means of providing for 
the public good, without offering to the 
House their humble representations on 
such a baneful attempt, nor without mark¬ 
ing with their decid^ disapprobation the 
conduct of men, who in tlyr course of such 
an attempt, are constantly putting forward 
the private virtues of his Majesty as ashield' 
for theirown public.crimesand ilUconceiv- 
eH schemes of ambition; and that the evils 
which have already ensued from leaving the ^ 
government of the country during a period 
such unusual difficulty in the hands of! 
such men, and more particularly their late 
daring and unconstitutional attempt to 
draw money from bis Majesty’s exche¬ 
quer without the consent of the two Houses, 
dangerous and irregular even as that mode 
of proceeding is, have e^ccited in the 
bosoms of the petitioners the^most well- 
grounded . alarms, lest any further delay 
^lould-arise in providing for the exercise 
of ibe royal power; and though it may 
be DOW too late to hope that the House 
will deviate from iheir intended mode of 
proceeding by Bill, and adopt at once the 
more natural, the more constitutional, and 
themiore efficient mode of proceeding by 
Address to his royal highness the Prince of 
Wa/es, requesting him to take upon him¬ 
self the government of this, realm, during 
the continuance 6f hi& Majesty’s illness, 
ff'eefrom all restrictions and limitations of 
any kind^ nevertheless, they submit to 
she House, 4heir earnest prayer, that the 
Biir now^ pending in the House may be 
proceeded Jn for the sake of avoiding fur- 
thp^ifficulties'with all possible and proper 
dispatch, and that provision be made in 
the aaid3iU, that all clauses of restriction 
on his royal highness the Prince of Wales, 
Irom exercising all regal powers, jurisdic* 
.lions, and prerogajtives to thn crown and 
^<yvernment belongiogf if now impossible 
4o 'be jcentjptently gvoided altogether, 


ipay be at, least, confined by the House to 
the shortest possible period proposed for 
their enactment/'^Ordered to lie upon 
the table. 

[Regencv Bill.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .moved the third reading of the 
Regency Bill. 

Sir 7. Turtan took notice of some in¬ 
consistency between the title and provi- 
sions of the Bill. The object was, as the 
title staled, to provide for the administra¬ 
tion of the royal authority, whereas the 
preamble of the bill expressed the inten¬ 
tion to be to assist his Majesty in the ad¬ 
ministration, &c. He therefore wished to 
amend the preamble. He also objected 
to the word portion” in the Household 
clause, and proposed to leave it out. 

Mr. Johnstone stated shortly the grounds 
upon which he objected to tbe several pro¬ 
visions of this bill. He objected most 
strongly to the limitations, and disapproved 
of the plan of vesting in trustees 40,000/. 
out of the privy purse. He also objected 
to the extent , of patronage given to the 
Queen. Notwithstanding the long dis¬ 
cussions that had taken place, and thr 
ability which had been displayed in these 
discussions, it did not appear to be tho¬ 
roughly known to many in the House, he 
was sure the public did not know^ the 
amount of the patronage to l)e vested in 
her Majesty. In the other House there 
were 25 Peers belonging to the King^s 
Household, and four belonging to her Ma¬ 
jesty's establishment; and among the Com¬ 
mons there were seven members belonging 
to the King's, and one belonging to the 
Queen’s Household ; all to be under the in¬ 
fluence of her Majesty. The amount of their 
salaries was 80,000/. per anbum, as had 
been admitted in 1781/; and besides this, 
other patronage in the Household, to the 
extent of 70,000/. per annum, would be 
placed in the uiicontrouled gift of heiiMa- 
jesty. The places, too, were of great value, 
some yielding 1,200, others 1,400, others 
1,800/. per anndm; and the whole number 
of places was 150. He could not think it 
constitutional to take away such an amount 
of patronage from the executive govern¬ 
ment ; and believing the whole to be ne¬ 
cessary for tbe government, he did not 
think it safe to withdraw so much, and to 
place it in hands where it might be turn¬ 
ed^ against tbe Regent’s administration. 
But even this urge not the whole of the 
patronage of the Household there was 
an expenditure of 210,000/. in the de* 
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partments of the Lord GhaAibeflitin, the 
Lord Steward/ and Master of the Horse. 
It had been assumed, in Mr. Barkers Bill, 
that this was under the controul of the 
Treasury ; but the Treasury only inter¬ 
fered where there happened to be an ex- ^ 
cessive issue for any departments; and 
it was doubtful whether even this controul 
was not at present removed. Such a 
patronage might be turned to mischfovods 
purposes, he did not think it would ; but 
they must legislate against possibilities. 
It was to the last degree improbable that 
the placing such powers in the hamls of 
the Queen would be necessary to secure 
the restoration of the royal authority to 
his Majesty, but they legislated against 
the possibility, and this was as necessary 
in the case of the Queen as in that of the 
Regent. He objected to this for another 
reason, it removed the splendour of the 
crown from its proper situation. That 
splendour was useless around a sick bed, 
and ought to accompany the executive 
authority in the same manner as the con¬ 
troul over the army and navy. Besides, 
the Regent must have some establishment 
to support the pomp of the regal autho¬ 
rity, and an additional expence of 100,000/. 
would probably be incurred for that pur¬ 
pose, which might have been saved if the 
chief part of his father’s Household Were 
' to be given to the Regent. There would 
be no want of duty to the Sovereign in this, 
as a proper care of the monarchy must 
be consistent with his interest^ and gratify¬ 
ing to his feelings. 

Mr. Lfimbe complimented the just and 
able argument of the last speaker, and 
stated that he did not mean to go into the 
subject at length; but he protestedagainst 
the delay which had taken plaice, against 
the mode of filling up the vacancy of the 
royal authority, and against many of the 
provisions in the Bill. He was the more 
an.xious to declare bis opinion* on the ge¬ 
neral measure, as having voted for some 
modifications of these provisions, such as 
reducing the duration of the Restrictions, 
and preserving a greater portion of the 
^'Household for the Regent. But he stRl 
adhered to the opinion given by him on'ti 
former occasion, that there ought to have 
been no Restrictions at all. ^ It bad been i 
recommended to pass this Bill bn the pre-, | 
cedent of 1789 ; but that precedent was 
itself of a novel nature, and contrary to all 
former precedent. It^was founded on rea-1 
tons of expediency ; and if Restricftioiia ^ 
were then expedient, he was sure that it 
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was much more expedient new that there 
should be none., h was M 'established 
doctrine of the constitution clbtt the crown 
couM not diapenSe with an act of parlia¬ 
ment Without,the consent of both Houser, 
and it was equally clear that the* two 
Houses could not dispense with#' nor 
suspend, any of the royal prerogatives 
without the assent of the King: 

Mr. Adam called the attention of the 
House to the clause respecting the Privy 
Purse. What he wished particularly tO 
state, was, that neither in the Resdutioti 
submitted to his royal highness—^norin 
any part of the proceedings—nor in the 
opening speech of the right hon. gent^-^ 
nor in the communication made to the 
Prince, had any notice been given of this 
'Clause, relative to the Privy Purse. In 
the original commonicatioii of the right 
hon. gent, to jtbe Prince, nothing had 
been said about it, and consequently no 
answer could have been given on< that 
point. The right hon. gent.’a- letter re¬ 
ferred merely to the general subject, wit(r- 
out touching upon the Privy Purse, or the 
nature of the enquiry which it was des 
signed to institute.—Mr. Adam then^read 
the following passage of Mr. PerceyaF'S 
letter to the Prince, dated 19 'Dec. 

That such personal property of his 
** Majesty as may not now be rested in 
** trustees for his Majesty’s use, should be 
** vested in trustees, to be appointed by 

the Bill. That her Majesty, the Prince 
'' and certain other persons, should be the 
** trustees, and that the trust should he 
^'subject to his Majesty's disposition by 
** deed or will; and in the event of the. 
** demise, without wUUbisproperty should 
** be subject'to be distributed according 
«to law.” 

Mr. Adam then stateil, that these ex¬ 
pressions could not be considered as having 
any reference to the Privy Purse ; Jf they. 
had, his Royal Highness the PrinCe, who 
felt most anxiously upon the delici^y doe 
to his Majesty on that subject,. wou!jboef>- 
.tainly have expressed himself upon, it ip 
. his Answer ; but on the perusal of 
t Answer, dated 20th December, itwouCl be^ 
seen that nothing was to be found qpoceri^ , 
ing it. The Prince’s Answer, atatc0 
to be as follows 

The Prince acknowledges the recnJ||t 

of Mr. PercevaFs detailed stateiooiiab^f 
'' those measures which Mr. Perceval in- 
** forms ^ him,' his Majesty’s, pbi^demiM 
^** eervaills have decided to^sabiiiit to tUs 
lind Gommons now aimnbM, ^ 
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" ibe meant of providing Cor the exercise 
of the royal authority, should the Kind's 
*• indisposition be unhappily protracted.— 
** The Prince, though fully fwnsible of this 
early communtcation, cannot but in 
some degree feel embarrassed by it, in 
"as 'much as it rests with him to judge; 
" nor does he deem himself entitled to 
" assume, bow far the wisdom of the two 
"Houses of Parliament may think it ad- 
" visealble for the public welfare, to adopt 
" the plan communicated by Mr. Per- 
" cevat; were it not for this difficulty, 
" the Prince would refer Mr. Perceval to 
" the Prince's Answer to Mr. Pitt's Letter, 
"on the 30th of December, 1788, that 
" Letter containing the outlines of the plan 
" intended then to be acted upon by his 
" Majesty's confidential servants: But tbd 
" Prince thinks it essential to observe that 
" that communication was not made by 
" Mr. Pitt till after the two Houses of 
** Parliament had come to certain Resolu- 
" tibns, as the ground work of that plan. 
" That Answer remains on record, and as 
" the sentiments contained in it were 
" founded on a solemn contemplation of 
" the principles of the British constitution, 
" as well as in an earnest desire to be able 
"conscientiously to discharge the func- 
" tionscf government in behalf of his be- 
" loved and revered father and sovereign, 
" in such a manner as might best satisfy 
his Majesty's well known and constant 
" anxiety for the advantage and honour 
"of''his people, the Prince has only to 
" declare, that those principles admit of 
" no chauge.-<-The Prince cannot con- 
" elude without expressing bis deep af- 
" fliction at the melancholy event which 
has rendered this communication from 
"Mr. Perceval necessary, and without 
" declaring, that it will be the happiest 
" moment of the Prince's life, to be 
"enabled, by the restoration of his Ma- 
" jesty’s health, instantly to deposit at his 
" fee^ those powers, and he trusts unim- 
"painri, which the constitution has pro- 
" nottneed to be inseparable from the ex- 
" excise of the royal authority." Mr. 
SjiuBit concluded by declaring, that he 
ieshild oppose the danse respecting the 
Mhry Porte, as he had done hi 1789. 

Ilr. Oiks, after stating his disapproba- 
tion of several claoses, such as that with 
to|>eeram; particularly objected 
to the Howhold clause. It purported to 
lie founded on the Resolution, to give a 
mimin part of the Hous^dd lo the 
dkaoen* He waa awnre# that thdse who 
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wished tfaa# the Queen should have the 
whole of the Household, might very con¬ 
sistently vote, that as large a portion of it 
as possible' should go to her Majesty, as 
it had been determined, that she should 
not have the whole. But, how they could 
assent to this clause, who had contended 
throughout, that a portion of the House¬ 
hold should go to the Regent, he was at 
a loss to conceive; and he certainly ex¬ 
pected to have heard some reasons from 
the hon. member for Yorkshire, for liis 
support of this clause. He had voted, 
that a portion should go to the Regent; 
but surely, when he did so, he could not 
have meant that the Prince was only to 
have the Captain of the Band of Gentle¬ 
men Pensioners, and the Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guards. Mr. Giles then 
adverted to the bungling manner in which 
the clause was drawn, and objected to the 
word " portion." Besides, he did not 
clearly understand, whether the excep¬ 
tions in favour of the Regent were indivi¬ 
dual exceptions, or exceptions of estab¬ 
lishments; for instance, whether the ex¬ 
ception of a Lord Chamberlain was an in¬ 
dividual exception, or that of an estab¬ 
lishment. He supposed, however, it was 
an individual exception, and then what 
became of the Captain of the Yeomen of 
the Guards, and the Captain of the Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners? They too, 
must, according to the construction of the 
clause, be individual exceptions; and yet 
he presumed it was intended that the 
Regent should have these latter establish¬ 
ments altogether. The Bill next went on 
to enact, that the Office of Chamberlain 
to his Majesty should not be filled up, but 
that Uie duties should be discharged by 
the Vice Chamberlain, who would remain 
with the Queen. The House then refused 
to the Queen and Regent, the power of 
nominating a Chamberlain, yet it took 
upon itself to appoint a Chamberlain in 
fact though not in name. The Vice- 
Chamberlain was in fact the Chamberlain, 
and it was mere mockery to assert that 
there was any diflerence, except in the' 
salary. The Vice-Chamberlain bad the 
appointments in the establishment, in the 
eatne manner as the Lord Chambferiatn 
'would have had, and could dispose of 
them for life, l^ts was a proof that the 
comfort ai^ splendour of the King waa 
ntot tlie principal object of the right boo. 
gent., but that it was part of the tactics of 
himiriff and his majority, to create a par¬ 
liamentary influence. 
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: Mr, SReridun concurred iA ^rhat had 
tMeen said by his hon« and learned tciend 
(Mr. Adam) on the subject of the Privy 
Pnrse» and' hoped the gentlemen on itit' 
Other side would allow' that the subject 
had nut been brought distinctly to the no* 
tice of the Prince. He could nof4ielp ad¬ 
verting to the impropriety of naming a 
person holding a situation in the Princess 
Househuldi as. a member of their Secret 
Committee for enquiring into the state of 
Privy Purse. But in his capacity of a 
member of the House merely, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that this secret in¬ 
quiry was the mo-^t indelicate and indecent 
part of the whole of this indelicate and inde¬ 
cent transaction. The right hon. gent, had 
said a great deal about the feelings of bis 
M ijesty, but what would be his feelings 
when he found that there had been an in- 
qiiiry into the state of his Privy Purse ? 
The House had the right, and it was its 
duty, to watch over the expenditure of 
money granted for public purposes; but 
it ought to be the last to examine into the 
disposal of that which had been given to 
the King for his private use. The right 
hon. gent, had the other night done him 
the honour to bring forward some of his 
verses, and he was glad to find that they 
had been so long remembered, and that 
they had iiad the advantage of being re¬ 
peated with such good emphasis (a laugh). 
He was only at a loss to conceive what 
application they had to the subject; bul, 
however, he was only the inoie obliged to 
the right lion. gent, for introdneing the 
verses when no human ingenuity’’ could 
discover how they applied (hear! hear! 
and a laugh). As to his Majesty^s feel¬ 
ings, they, would be much more wounded 
by this inquiry, than, by any other part of 
their proceedings. Necessity had com¬ 
pelled them to do some strong acts; they 
had set the Great Seal to a commission, 
and committed a sort of parjiamentary 
burglary upon the King's Exchequer; but 
to investigate the Privy Purse was most 
indelicate and indecent. The disposal of 
the bounties might have been left to the 
Puke of York. He was sure that all the 
royal dukes must have felt exceed in jjly 
mortified at such an investigation. He, 
however, disclaimed any disrespect to the 
Committee, bin did not think it becoming 
in him to attend it. 

The Chancellor qf the l^hequcr sUted to 
the House the considerations which had iti- 
tliienced his condbet. In the proceedinga 
bT'I788, much jealousy had been excited 
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on Mr, "Pitt's proposing; th^ a provision 
should'Ije made ; to enable her Majesty to 
make certain payments, amounting in the. 
wholte to’ld,QOOfo,utof60,000/. Knowbig 
that there then had existed great jealousies: 
on this subject, and having, on idqtitry;, 
found that w*ithout taking some such strp^ 

, many important services might he left Un¬ 
rewarded, and many payments unmade, 
which would not only hurt the feelings of 
his Majesty, but the feelings of every bns 
—knowing that such payments from the 
Privy Purse bad been doubled since the 
period to which he alluded, he did ima¬ 
gine that great jealousies would have 
arisen, had be required a provision to be 
made for 2 or 3 and 30,000/. He did'the 
right hon. gentleman opposite the justice 
to believe, that he would not have met 
such a pf'oposition with any feeling of 
jealousy ; but he thought it would nave 
been so received by the House^ Under 
these circumstances, he felt it to be his 
duty to weigh the evils attending' the ap¬ 
pointment of a Secret Committee, against 
the mischief that might arise from thie sus¬ 
pension of such necessary phyments, and 
comparing the wound likely lobe ihfltcted 
in the one instance with the inconvediehces 
likely to be experienced in the other, ho 
had thought it his duty to move the ap¬ 
pointment of the Secret Committee. He, 
in forming the Committee, had beett de- 
sirou.5 of including iri it the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman most innncdiatelv opposed to him 
in that House (Mr. Ponsonby,) the right 
hon. gentleman who had laiit spoken (Mri 
Sheridan,) and his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Adam.) He had thotight he' best 
consulted delicacy in introducing thos« 
names, from a conviction that they vTonld 
carry on the inquiry with the greatest pos¬ 
sible delicacy. • As a Member ofthe Com¬ 
mittee, he felt himself justified ip aaying, 
that the inquiry had been conducted With 
the utmost regard to delicacy. No iilfor- 
inalion had been sought which was not ab¬ 
solutely necessary, and the wifheskels haiA 
even been cautioned against statiing thUt 
which could be done without, and agl^init 
naming any one unless such nahve fifet'e 
iiidispensibiy requisite fot the'infbrmhiioii 
of the Committee, '^e inquiry had be^ 
of the most gchieral nature, and the Vepdlt 
had been made with the same rcg0t4 to 
'delicacy. .Had' the King himself ttMin 
present at the Committee, his^ feSifnigs 
would not )iaye behn hurt at 
rjies, nor h^d any thiiigr transpmd'which 
could occasion ‘^him uHeasitwis* Eroaa 
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\vhat had been stated, it by no means fol¬ 
lowed, that the sums menViooed were the 
whole, or any thing like the whole of his 
Mr«je^ty'8 bounties, and consequently on 
th 4 t subject nothing could be said to be 
disclosed to the House or to the country 
that could give any idea of them. In re¬ 
ply to ihjB other observations which had 
been thrown out, he had to observe, that 
the communication made to the Prince 
was m^de with a view to prevent giving 
ofience. With respect to what had fallen 
from the hoii. bart. opposite) he contended 
that the title and the preamble of the Bill 
were proper and appropriate. To the 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ** such portion of he had no objec¬ 
tion. His righthon. friend (Mr. Johnstone) 
had Jefl an impression bn the House that 
there were twenty-five Lords in Parlia¬ 
ment, officers of the Household* What¬ 
ever the number might be, they were not 
under the Queen’s political influence, and 
it could not be proved that there were more 
than seventeen. He admitted that the 
clause respecting the Chamberlain was 
open to criticism. He had not perceived 
it till that day, and on perceiving it he bad 
immediately prepared a clause to meet 
the evil, as it was inconsistent to enact 
that the Regent should make no appoint¬ 
ments to last beyond the period of the 
duration of his power, while tliey left to a 
subordinate officer the means of granting 
places for life. He had prepared a clause 
to enact—'* That it shall not be lawful 
for the Vice-Chamberlain to make any 
appointment for a longer period than dur¬ 
ing. his Majesty’s pleasure.” His having 
so prepared this clause he hoj^ed would 
prove, that it was not his only object to 
preserve influence for himself when his 
resent situation should expire. Por this, 
owever, he did not suppose the hon. gen¬ 
tlemen opposite would give him any 
credit.—He hoped it would not be thought 
that he expected credit from that hon. 
gentleman in this instance, any more than 
he did on other occasions, where he 
thought hts motives were equally clear. 

Mn Wilhctforcc said that he rose to an¬ 
swer the question which had been put to. 
him by an hon. gentleman (Mr. Giles,) 
hovv he could reconcile his acceding to 
the Besolbiions relative to the Household, 
with the support which he had since given 
to the provision in the Bill on that subject. 
He had distinctly stated, during the discus¬ 
sion of the Resolutipns, that his great ob- 
iection to the placing, of the ILmiebold 
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under the cqntroul of the Queen was of a 
constitutional nature. He w.is averse to 
placing any part of the power of the 
crown in the hands of any in.lividuals who 
might employ it against the executive. In 
the next place, he had objected to the 
granting the whole of the M iusehuld to 
her Majesty; but he wished at the same 
time that in all the provisions to be made, 
care should be taken to avoid every thing 
by which his Majesty’s feelings might be 
affected, for whom he had always profess¬ 
ed the utmost tenderness. The part of 
the Bill of 1789 which was the most ex¬ 
posed to objection was that in wdiicli so 
great a sum was given to the Queen’s dis¬ 
posal : and his right hon. friend, now no 
more, (Mr. Pitt) entertained doubts of the 
propriety of this measure; but he resorted 
to it because he said he could not do oiher-i 
wise, without introducing confusion in the 
Bill, He repeated, that his great objec¬ 
tion to the vesting of so much power in 
the Queen was of a constitutional nature ; 
he was averse to the placing of any great 
share of influence in the hands of any 
other person lhau the head of the govern¬ 
ment ; but when his right hon. friend pro¬ 
posed that all the great officers should be 
irremoveable, he could not conceive that 
any objection longer remained to the 
measure. With regard to influence, if 
men were to be influenced by unworthy 
motives, he could not but conceive that 
they were more likely to be influenced 
from a desire to gratify the Regent, w'hom 
they knew w^ould hereafter be their Sove¬ 
reign, than from any advantages they 
could derive elsewhere. He wished, in¬ 
deed, as little as possible to be taken from 
the power of the Regent, but, at the same 
time, he wished to keep in view the feel¬ 
ings of her Majesty; and when he came 
into particulars, he thought it was not 
proper to break in upon his Majesty’s 
feelings, by giving a little more or a little 
less than what might be strictly neces¬ 
sary. He had therefore objected to the 
giving the Regent the disposal of the 
Master of the Buck-bounds, for bethought 
that it would have looked as if they wero 
wishing to curtail and squeeze his Ma¬ 
jesty ; that it would have looked as if 
they were envious of his Majesty's com¬ 
forts. There was no saying what impres¬ 
sion might be made on the feelings of his 
Majesty by such a consideration. It 
might^e said> surely this or that mea¬ 
sure eftn never have any such effect,” but 
he thought that it was necessary to make 
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a stand somewhere. He would now re¬ 
peat what he had already stated, that the 
great objection of a constitutional jiature 
he considered as obviated by the measures 
of his right hon. friend. The inquiry 
into the expenditure of the Privy Purse 
had been strongly blamed. He could not 
but think that the wakeful jealousy of an 
hon. friend (Mr, Whitbread) if he would 
allow him the appellation, would have 
taken the alarm had so great a sum as 
30,000/. been disposed of without any 
examination. The oath that was to be 
taken was the same as that which was 
prescribed'on a former occasion—that no 
part of the sum was to be expended for 
political purposes. A right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Sheridan) had stated his reasons for 
not attending the Committee ; but if he 
was not there, or his learned friend (Mr. 
Adam), other friends of his were there j 
and when he said that this inquiry was 
the most indecent and indelicate measure 
he bad ever known, he was rather severe 
on some of his own friends, who were 
members of that Committee.—On a ques¬ 
tion of this importance, it was hardly pos¬ 
sible not to form different opinions, but he 
thought it but fair to state, that in his opi¬ 
nion and he believed in the opinion of the 
country at large, his right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had, through¬ 
out the whole of these proceedings, done 
himself immortal honour; and that from 
the talents and abilities he had shewn, 
and the delicate regard for the interest of 
his Sovereign which he had displayed, he 
had proved himself not only worthy of 
the high situation which he had the ho¬ 
nour to fill, but deserving of the affection 
and confidence of the public at large— 
which affection and confidence he be¬ 
lieved him to possess. (Hear! hear !)— 
The measure of 1789 was one which did 
the greatest honour to the memory of his 
illustrious friend ; and to that ipeasure his 
right hon. friend had made great improve¬ 
ments. He had freed it from the greate'st 
objection to which it was liable, the vest¬ 
ing a power in hands that might turn it 
against the government. His right hon. 
friend had well stated, that the measure 
was not intended to be permanent, biit 
for a short time, and all that had been 
said about his Majesty’s feelings had been 
said upon that ground,—-Before he sat 
down he would remark, that it appeared 
to him that all the objections whi^ hM 
been urged originated in the idea that the 
Prince had a claim of right to the He- 
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gency; all that had been urged for the 
proceeding by Address rather than Bill, 
had its origin there. It was the^ duty of 
the House to express themselves in such a 
manner as to remove all ground for ^such 
ideas in future. Upon the whole, he had 
no doubt, that when the present measure 
should be candidly examined, and calmly 
reviewed, his right hon. friend would're¬ 
ceive that to wlifch he was justly entitled 
—disinterested praise, and universal ap¬ 
plause. 

The Bill was then read a third time. 
Toe clause of the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer was added to the Bill by way of 
rider. Sir T. Turton’s Amendment, for 
omitting the words such portion of” 
was put aod agreed to. An Amendment, 
proposed by Mr. Giles, for omitting cer¬ 
tain words respecting the Vice-Charnber- 
lain, was rejected. The Bill was then 
passed, and ordeVed to the Lords. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, January 24. 

[Regency Bill.] On the motion of 
the earl of Liverpool, the Regency Bill 
was read a second time and committed 
for to-morrow, after a few words from lord 
Grantley, intimating his intention of 
stroif^ly protesting against the mode of 
proceeding adopted by his Majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, January 25. 

[Recency Bill.] The order of the 
day being read, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee on the Regency Bill; 
lord Walsingham in the chair. The title 
^nd the preamble were postponed. 

On the reading of the first Clause, con¬ 
stituting his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales Regent, to exercise and admi¬ 
nister according to the laws and consjltCu<* 
tion of the United Kingdom of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland, and the dominions of his 
Majesty, the royal power and authority to 
the crown of the said United Kingdom be¬ 
longing,” * 

Lord Grenville noticed the words ** the 
dominion of his Majesty,” and wished to 
know the reasion of their introduction. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that some 
doubt had been entertained whether em¬ 
powering the Regent to administer the 
royal power^and authority according to 
the laws and constitution of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” 
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would give biin a «o$ScieQt ppwer to ad* 
jninister the royal authority in the colo- 
nlefi aud dependencies, and therefore^ the 
Kouds “ dominions of his Majesty^' were 
introduced. 

Lord Grenvilk yvw ofoplnion^ that con- 
(errmg ** the ^authority according to the 
laws anchnon^titution of the United King* 
doHi/' would give to the HegeiU the 
complete exercise of the rcyid authority 
ill the colonies and dependencies, inivhich 
the royal authority could be only exer¬ 
cised in the manner directed by the laws, 
and coi^ titution of the United Kingdom; 
be, thcrcrr)i=t’, moved to leave out the 
words, “ doaiinioiis of his Majesty” as un¬ 
necessary. 

The Lord Chanvellor tliougbt it might 
be advisable to postpone the consideration 
of the poi::L till t!]c Keport. 

Lord su^gcsicd, that by leav- 

iii-* out liiC words “ accoiding lo the laws 
anti rops'jtution (*r the United Kingdom 
of (heat BiiLain and Ireland and the do¬ 
minions of bis iMaJesty,” the enactmrnl 
intended by the cltu>>o would sidl be 
complete, constiluiiug die Prince of Wales 
Rt gent " to exercise and adininislcr the 
royal power and authority to the crown of 
ihe said United Kingdom belonging.” 

The Lord Cl.ancciior agreed lo this sug¬ 
gestion, and after some further c:mversa- 
tion, the Amendment suggesied by lord 
Rctlesdale was adopted. In another part 
of the Clause, eiucting that “ all and 
every act and acts which shall he done by 
the said Regent in the name and on the 
behalf of his M«ijesty, by virtue and in 
pursuance of this act, and according to 
the powers and authoiities hereby vested 
ill him, shall have the same force and ef¬ 
fect to ail intents and purposes as the like 
acts would have if done by bis iJajesty.” 

Lord EllenLvrough proposed to leave out 
the words “ on the behalf/’ as uriiieces- 
sqry, and to add to the last word Ma- 
je. ty” hifiiselh” 

The latter Amendaicnt was adopted, 
and the word himself” was al&o auded 
to the wof3 JVIajesi}',” in the last p.ot ol 
the clause, on the motion cf the Lord 
Chancellor. 7"he clause thus amtnidcd 
was agieed to. On the reading of the 
second Clause^ respecting the signature of 
tlie Regent, 

Lord Gmwille observed that there w^as 
some documents to which it had been 
usuul for Majesty to sign George R. 
and others to which it had only been usual | 
10 sign G. 1 C He thought, therefore, that | 
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this extaclKnent of the J3ill, which speci* 
Red ilie sigiiaturo of the Regent nierdy 
in initials, should be altered, and proposed 
as an amendment, that the signatura 
should be George P. R. or G. P. R. in 
cases where it has been usual for bis Ma¬ 
jesty to sign initials only.” 

The Earl nf itoss suggested that it 
should be left to the option of his Royal 
Highness, as, if the form of the signature 
was expressly enacted, an instrument 
might be rendered invalid, by an acci¬ 
dental variation in the signature. 

The Lord Chancellor agreed as to the 
usage, with respect to some documents 
being signed by bis Majesty George R. 
and others G. R. and observed, that if a 
.document was handed to hUn,signed G.R. 
which it had been usual to sign George K. 
he should most respectfully suggest to bis 
Majesty the propriety of placing a full 
signature to it instead of a short one. 

Lord thought it would be 

^ better to leave it at the option of the 
Prince, to sign either George P. R. or G. 
P. R. 

Lord Grenville was of opinion, that the 
course of odice was so well understood in 
all the ollicial departments, respecting 
which form of signature was customary 
to dillcrenl documents, that there could 
bf no mistake about it. The Amendment 
proposed by lord Grenville was adopted, 
and the clause thus amended agreed to. 

The succeeding clauses, up to tho 
clause limiting the period of the Restric¬ 
tions, were all agreed to without obser¬ 
vation or amendment. 

On the clause limiting the period of 
the Restrictions to the Ut of February, 
JS12, 

Lord Grtnvilk said he should not now 
take up their lordships* time, by discussing 
ihe ))i(>)josiiion of which he had given no¬ 
tice, ai.J which he inlciuied to submit to 
the Commiiiee, namely, to limit (be du¬ 
ration of the Rtistriciions to six mouths. 
'Hie rcitrinicms in the Ibnner Hirl of 1789 
were very wlafcly without limit, because 
at that peri(Ki the Iw^o Houses had no 
means wLiatever of ascertaining the pro¬ 
bable dm at ion of his Majesty's disorder. 
Since-that period they had unhappily in 
one and b^Jpily in aiK>ther, acquir¬ 

ed ex[>€riciice, which enabled U^em to 
judge more accurately of the probable du- 
raion of bis Maje8ty*s afRiction. They 
h4d the evidence of his Majesty*s 
physicians. It appeared from these 
sources of informationu thait the duralioil 
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of bis Ms^esty’s /discu-Aer on foimr og^ 
casjons bad not oxoeoded five niomhs.; 
and his Majestyphysicians stated in 
their evidence, that if the duration of his 
Majesty’s disorder should unhappily •ex^ 
Deed the former periods of his recovery, 
they should then begin to entertain unfa* 
vourable apprehensions. Agreeing, there¬ 
fore, in the propriety of Limitations, 
and of limiting those Limitations in point 
of time, he thought tliat six months, from 
the time about which it was probable the 
Bill would ultimately pass, would be a 
fully sufiicient period for the duration I 
of the Restrictions. He therefore moved, ] 
to insert the word August” instead of j 
the word “ February.” I 

The Lord ChanceUar rose, merely to de- j 
clare, that knowing the weight and au¬ 
thority of the noble lord in that House, be 
never in his life fell relieved from a greater 
burden, than when he beard the noble 
lord propose six months from the present 
time, instead of six months from No¬ 
vember last, as stated in his original no¬ 
tice. 

Dari (im^ declined entering now, mto 
the discnssion of the subject, which 
would come to be more amply considered 
in the Report; but he could nutlet slip 
the of^^portunity of declaring his convic- j 
tion of the mischievous tendency of the * 
system of restrictions imposed in the Bill. - 
He, at the same time, agreed intheAmend- 
ment proposed by his noble friend, upon 
the piinciple of rendering the Bill as liitle 
mi^h evous as possible. He considered 
the clauses imposing the Restrictions, as 
pregnant wiih danger to the Constitution, 
and to the best interests of the country, 
in suspending prerogatives of the crown, 
which were not given for the personal ad¬ 
vantage of the Monarch, but were trusts 
vested for the benefit and advantage of the 
people. Upon, however, the principle of 
reiniering this baneful syatem little per¬ 
nicious as possible, he agreed in the 
Amendment proposed by his noble friend*. 

i^rd Sidmouih conceived, that the noble 
Lord {Grenville) must have proposed his 
Amendment, either on the presumption 
that his Majesty would speedily recover, 
or that his recovery was hopeless. On 
whatever ground, however, the noble 
lord moved his Amendment, it must be 
taken in this instance, upon the authority 
of that noble lord, and not upon the au¬ 
thority of hw Majesty's physicians. 

L(»rd GrenvUte said he had heard die 
•vidence gtvea by his Mejcsfy'i phyai- 
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oians, and -he could with Confidence refer 
to that evidence in support of what he had 
staled. ' ^ 

The Lord Chancellor was anxious that no 
inference might be drawn from the ex¬ 
pression he bad used, that be, with re- 
ierence to any information of which be 
was ill possession, considered the period 
of tlse restrictions as materiid. Their 
lordships would not have any informaHon 
upon his authority, but he was only 
anxious that no inference might L>e drawn 
from what he said as to the materiality of 
the duration of the restrictions. 

The question was then put, that the 
word ''February” stand part of the clause, 
which was agreed to without a division. 

The following Clauses, up to the Clause 
respecting his Majesty's Household, were 
agreed to without observation or amend¬ 
ment. 

On the reading of the Clause respecting 
the Household, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne rose* He 
said be could by no means bring himself 
to agree lo this Clause, which was so 
totally different from any provision on 
the subject of the Household, which their 
lordships could have contemplated as 
likely to be introduced into this Bill. lie 
entertained no doubt, that their lordships, 
so far from concurring in this clause, would 
peremptorily reject it, no less from a 
regard to the consistency of their proceed¬ 
ings than to the honour of their House. 
The clause was directly at variance with 
the Resolution which had been previously 
sanctroned by the approbatipn of both 
Houses. He might confidently call opon 
any one of the noble lords who concurred 
in that Resolution,to say whether he had, 
at the time, the slightest idea that it would 
I have been followed up by a Clause so 
I totally different from it in every respect, 
in which they could scarcely recognize 
the slightest trace of the Resolution* dn 
which it. professed to be founded. Could 
it have been believed that a Resoiuttoki. 
the object of which was to retain abotft 
his Majesty in his afllictton all that patt Of 
his Household which was necessary for his 
comfort and personal dignity, and lo 
ti^ansfer to the. Regent all those offices of 
State which were attached to the dignity 
of the Crown, would have been followed 
up by a Clause separating from the di^ 
nityof the Crown all those Offices of Slatd, 
and erecting by means of this eeparatibn 
a new power hitherto unknowa to the 
constitution. Yet this had taken {^lacc in 
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the Bill now before thetOi as aent up from 
the CoiTimons, in which the Resolution 
was completely departed from : for, while 
the outward form of that Resolution was 
retained, under the cloak of adherence to 
its letter, a provision the very reverse of 
it was attempted to be carried into eft'ect. 
Of this clause indeed it might truly be said 
that the hand was the hand of «£$au, 
but the voice was the voice of Jacob 
- one object was pretended, but another 
was endeavoured to be accomplished. 
What was the mode proposed by this Bill 
of carrying the original Resolution into 
effect ? Why, it was by attaching only a 
small and insignificant portion of the 
Household to the person of the Regent, 
while the whole mass of offices that were 
connected with the dignity and splendour 
of the government was to be detached and 
separated from the office of the executive 
magistrate. Though ministers had been 
defeated on the principle, yet their lord¬ 
ships would perceive by this clause, that 
they had sought refuge in the obscurity of 
detail, and endeavoured to accomplish all 
tlieir objects in the enumeration of par¬ 
ticulars. ThiN stratagem it was the duly 
of their lordships to frustrate, and in order 
to enable them to do that, it was his in¬ 
tention to propose an Amendment, to the 
Clause. He could not expect that what 
he was about to propose would meet with 
the unanimous concurrence of their lord- 
ships, but he did not believe it possible 
that they could agree to the measure as 
xSent up from the Commons. By what 
inconsistency were they called upon to 
separate from the Regent those offices 
of state which constituted a part of 
the dignity of the crown, and attach 
them to his Majesty, although the heads 
of these departments could not, in his 
Majesty's present affliction, have the 
slightest communication with him?’ He 
virould call upon their lordships to look 
at the office of Master of the Horse. Could 
the assigning of that officer to the Queen 
by any possibility become useful to his 
Majesty, or add to his comfort in his 
melancholy sitmitidn ? Let them look also 
at the high office of Lord Chamberlain, and 
see whether a similar observation was 
not applicable to it. But it was said, that, 
the subordinate offices under the Lord 
Chamberlain were necessary to the com¬ 
fort of his Majesty^ and as* the head of 
the department was not, the conclusion 
4rawii from this was, that the office of 
Lord Chamberlain could b#dispensed with 


for a whole twelve-month. Nothing could 
be more unconstitutional than such doc¬ 
trine. These great offices of state, what¬ 
ever might be their original destination, 
were not now of any personal utility to 
the King; and their great object at all 
times was to add a becoming splendour to 
the throne, such as might inspire respect, 
and was befitting the government of a 
great nation. On this clear principle, 
they ought never to be detached from the 
executive magistrate. As the clause \was 
now worded, their lordships would find, 
that even in the event of a new reign 
taking place within the time to which the 
duration of the Bill was limited, there 
was no possibility of filling up any of these 
offices as they became vacant. He ad¬ 
mitted that there might be some difficulty 
in making an arrangement which should 
give from the Household the requisite state 
to the Regent, and preserve the means of 
comfort and personal dignity to his Ma¬ 
jesty; but after the difficulties they had 
encountered and got over^after taking 
upon themselves to exercise the royal au¬ 
thority, and after giving a new law to the 
Treasury and the Exchequer; they surely 
would not find the requisite arrangement 
of the Household an insuperable difficulty. 
Far was it from his wish that the personal 
dignity of his Majesty in his afniction, 
still less his comfort, should be in the 
slightest degree abridged. No man was 
more forward to admit that Majesty,, even 
ill its eclipse, should be Majesty still ; 
and that the sanctuary of retirement, 
where the King sought a temporary refuge, 
should be surrounded by ministering of¬ 
ficers, not only distinguished by the situa¬ 
tions which they held, but by dignity 
and importance oftheir personal character. 
£iet every provision be made for the com¬ 
fort and personal dignity of his Majesty, 
that he who had been great in prosperity 
might be ^reat in misfortune; but let not 
those offices which could administer to 
neither the comfort nor personal dignity 
of his Majesty, in his present affliction, 
be separated from the dignity of the 
Crown, and refused to the state which 
ought to accompany the Regent. No 
office should be withheld, which could in 
the smallest degree tend to the conve¬ 
nience and personal accommodation of his 
Majesty. But it would be most obvious 
to their lordships that this principle would 
not apply to such officers as the Lord 
Chamberlain and the Master of the Horse, 
who were not in the habit of approaching 
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his Majesty in the domestic circle, but 
whoso services were reserved for purposes 
of §tate. huch officers as these enjoyed 
the least of personal intercourse with his 
Majesty, at least in their official capacity ; 
and yet by a strange contradiction, it was 
proposed to transfer those officers who 
Lad the most opportunities of such'* per¬ 
sonal intercourse wi^h his Majesty to the 
Prince of Wales, while those were to be 
withheld w'hiL'h were necessary to the 
splendour and the decoration of the exe¬ 
cutive government. But a still farther 
inconsistency was apparent in the present 
measure ; fur ahhoiigh they were told 
that the office of Lord Chamberlain was 
iiecessaiy, amongst others, tube retained 
about his Maje.'fty, yet for one whole year, 
under the present clause, there was to be 
no Lord ChHinberlaiii. What he wished 
then to piopuse was, that the Bill should 
not be delayed by making an arrange¬ 
ment now relative to the lluusehold, but 
that such arrangement should be deferred 
till the Regency shall have been consti¬ 
tuted. It might be objected to this, that 
additional iiillucncc would then be ac¬ 
quired by the Regent; but to obviate 
fills he would propose, that no officer of 
the' Household should in the mean time be 
remov^, and that no vacancy occurring 
in that time in the Household should be 
filled up. This would obviate all objec¬ 
tion to any influence, either of the Queen 
or the Regent. Parliament would thus 
be afforded an opportunity for mature 
deliberation—their lordships would have 
sufficient time to consider what officers 
could with propriety be detached from his 
Majesty, and what should remain—what 
portion of the Household was necessary 
to the personal comfort and convenience 
of the King, what to the splendour and 
dignity of the Crown. His lordship con¬ 
cluded by moving, that after the words 
vesting the care of his Majesty’s person 
in the Queen, together witK the sole 
direction of such portion of his Majesty’s 
Household as shall be deemed requisite 
and suitable for the due attendance on his 
Majesty’s sacred persort, and the mainte¬ 
nance of his royal dignity,” should be in¬ 
serted, ** and as shall be specified in an 
act of parliament to be hereafter passed, 
and that until the passing of such act, no 
officer of his Majesty’s Household shall be 
removed, and that if any vacancy shall 
happen in any office in his Majesty’s 
Household, it shall not, during such lime, 
be filled up." 
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The Earl of iiwfjwof declared, that it 
was bis wish, and that of.those with whom 
he acted, that the Bill should be intro- 
duced with only a few specific limita¬ 
tions; but that with regard to the point 
which respected the royal Household, it 
was better to leave the matter open to the 
discussion and final settlement of parlia* 
ment. He most strenuously denied that the 
clause in the Bill was inconsistent with the 
Resolution agreed to by both Houses.. That 
Resolution was obviously indefinite, and in 
framing the Bill it was naturally left to 
parliament to adapt the precise provision to 
what they might think proper to consider 
the correct construction of theResolution on 
which it was to be founded. With this 
view it was that the blanks had been left 
to be filled; and as a proof that the Re¬ 
solution was indefinite, he bad only to re¬ 
fer their lordships to what was rumoured 
to have taken place elsewhere. When 
this clause was under consideration iiftbat 
other place no less than four or five dif¬ 
ferent plans were proposed, all difiering 
from each other; and thus shewing that 
no clear idea was entertained of the ob¬ 
ject proposed to be attained by the Re¬ 
solution. The noble marquis h^d dexter¬ 
ously avoided this difficulty by proposing 
to postpone the consideration of the sub¬ 
ject ; he had called upon their lordships 
to defer the decision of any thing precise 
at present on the subject of the Household ; 
to leave the door open for another bill; 
and to adjourn the consideration of a 
question, which so materiaRy affected the 
Regency about to be established, to a 
future period. He trusted, however, that 
this determination would not be adopted. 
He could have wished, indeed, that as the 
Bill was to e^tpire in a twelvemonth, the 
principle of 1789 had been followed as to 
the Household, and that it had been leR 
entirely to the disposal of her Majesty 
during the continuance of the Act, whicn 
was only for a limited time. But to this 
Ian two objections had been .started; 
rst, that it went to strip the Regent of his 
dignity and of his influence; and 2ndly, 
that it vested that influence in some other 
quarter where it might be turned against 
his administration. These considerations 
appeared to have influenced the other 
House of Parliament; and here he miist 
say, that the present was a question to bo' 
tried and decided 6h public principles' 
alone, and not with a view to the per-r 
senates themselves who were knore im¬ 
mediately involved in it. It was the duty 
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of tbe liegi^tMurc to Ibolc. kt tttenr, as at¬ 
tended «ifch the ordinal;^’ infirmities of 
human nature, and to fbi;n) the provisions 
of the Bill acpordingly. ^Hq lvas happy 
CO find that nf^blp lords on the other .side 
had not imputed to the Queen any wish 
or intention to convert the offices prc'pbsed 
to be placed' under her controul to the 
purposes of improper influence; and he 
trusted, that those on his side of the House 
would'not, for having supported the re- 
atrictions, be charged with shewing any 
disrespect to the Prince of Wales. He 
wished tn argue the qnesti('n as applicable 
to a Queen or a Prince of Wales gene¬ 
rally, without roference to the individuals. 
It had been asserted by the noble mar¬ 
quis, that the great officers of the House¬ 
hold to be placed by this clause under the 
direction of her Majesty, being merely 
officers of state and parade, were altoge- 
thc%unnecessary to the personal comfort 
and convenience of the King. Upon 
this point then they were at issue. He 
(lord Liverpool) and all . those who 
thought with him considered them as es- | 
senliall}^ necesssary ; because they were I 
so mixed up with all the details of the 
household economy of his Majesty, that 
they could not be separated with propriety i 
fforp his pbrson. They formed part of one ! 
reat system, wisely establibhed for the 
ignity and splendour of the throne, and 
could no(" be separated without under¬ 
taking that which it was neither proper 
fkor decorous to adopt. The great dif¬ 
ference between the present measure 
and that of 1789, was, that the restrictions 
were now to be limited‘in point of du¬ 
ration, whereas formerly no limit 
specified; and yet it was even then under¬ 
stood, that the whole Bill was to expire 
when there was reason to fear a disap- 
' pointment in the hopes of his Majesty^s 
recpvcry. At present there was every rea- 
s^h to believe that the King's indisposition 
Would be but temporary: accordingly 
parfiainelit proceeded .upon thatprihciplc* 
^nd all the stipulations contained in the. 
li)t[ were only w ith ayiew to meet a tem- 

O t^fficuliy. Let these considera- 
5 ^tJP-hed to the Household. Surejy 
^|i|(st thing that their lordships would 
Wfsli ip touch or to alter was the.House- 
hojd of his Mjijesty, while flattering hopes 
Were entertained^ of * his speedy convales- 
ct^ncei He wt>uW appeal to"their lord- 
ships' feelimgfiL to those which must natu* 
tajly arise in .their own minds in regard to. 
their <»wn domestic economy, whether* 
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; that was applicable to. no other part of^the 
Bill. But it might he asked, was not thu 
communication to his Majesty of disastei* 
and defeat attending'our arms; of the lost 
of ships or islands; much more likely to 
afleet the royal mind*'than changes and 
alterations in his domestic establishment ? 
It not fair, he contended, to argue from 
.this feeling that his Majesty would not be 
aiihcted by any important changes in the 
situation of this country or in Europe, but 
would feel severely any change in hw do¬ 
mestic establishment. He put it to any of 
their lordships, whether if they were in 
that afflicting situation, they would not, on 
recovery, fei 1 more deeply the dismissal 
of old and faithful attendants, or a change 
in their family concerns, than external 
events, although of much greater import* 
ance? If such was the ca«e with indivi- 
duals ill genera), tlic principle applied still 
more strongly to a King. A King was 
separated, in a great degree, by his situa^ 
tion, from an intercourse with society, and 
therefore was the more strongly attached 
to his family and domestic concerns. Me 
put it therefore to their lordships, whether 
they would interfere with his Majesiy'a 
domestic comfort, by disturbing %e ar¬ 
rangement of his Household during ilic 
short period for which any arrangement 
was at present considered necessary. Th# 
great officers of the Household were so in¬ 
terwoven with the details of the Household, 
that it would be a most complicated ar¬ 
rangement to separate them ; if ftom the 
circumstance of his Majesty's indisposi¬ 
tion it was absolutely necessarj^ to make 
such an arrangement, they must of course 
meet the difficulties of if, but in tlie pre¬ 
sent case no such necessity existed. He 
trusted; therefore, their lonlships would 
not think it advisable to alter the cdurse 
prescribed by the Bill, particularly as. by 
rendering the officers of the Household it- 
rcmovabie by the Queen, all oljjection 
upon the ground of influence had been 
done away. 

Earl Grey rose to support the Amend¬ 
ment of hw noble friend, end wished to 
take that opportunity 5f stating to their 
lordships the grounds upon which he was 
induced'to vote for that Aaieodment. He 
besought noble lords to lookmt the princi¬ 
ples laid down in their own Resolutions; 
and then to determine whether in consist¬ 
ency or honour thby ifeould sanction 4:he 
clause then under consideration^ Upon 
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the m(»t conory diMiipariftri^ of thii cltuie 
with their ftemutfotts^ they wimiM fiad 
that it not only amoanted to a dereliction 
of the principles there laid down^^t di¬ 
rectly involfed nothing less than a preach 
of faiih with their lordships' tiouse of Par- 
iiameitt. The result of the whole was, 
that the noble lords, opposite, sought all 
possible means of rendering the Resolu¬ 
tions of the two Houses of no effect,^ The 
noble earl, who had just sat duwn^n par¬ 
ticular, hail said every thing that could be 
urged in evasion of those Resolutions, and 
bis speech resolved itself simply into this, 
that the expressed voice of parliament 
diRered from the will and sentiments of 
ministers, and their lordships consequently 
were to determine to which they should 
adhere as the rul| of their conduct, and 
the principle of tneir deliberations. The 
question before them was no other than 
this, that having induced his royal high¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales to assume the 
awftil and weighty trust of the govern¬ 
ment of this country on certain specific 
conditions, that House was prepared to 
abandon those conditions, and to fly 
from the contract which they had en¬ 
tered into with the illustrioos person to 
whom he had referred, and after aubiti* 
tuting'new terms at their pleasure, to call 
upon him for a rigid performance of his 
duties and bis obligations. He must say 
that the noble lords opposite had done all 
that any men could do, to bring parlia^ 
ment into this situation. There were other 
points undoubtedly, and indeed the whole 
system of restrictions, to which he felt 
numerous sind insuperable objections; but 
his absence at the period when they were 
discussed, would operate to make him re¬ 
fer to them with caution. Yet with the 
opportunities which he had met with of 
acquiring information relative to their lojad- 
ships' proceedings, opportunities which 
it was not necessary then to describe; he 
was satisfactorily apprised that when the 
House, after a protracted debate, TOfed 
that a portion only of the Household; 
such portion as was essential to the per¬ 
sonal comfort of the sovereign, and the 
maintenance of his royal dignity; should 
be vested in those hands to which the cwh 
tody of bis Mqjesty, as was admitted on 
all sides, ought to be, and was eninisted; 
the un^rsttUiding on which that declara¬ 
tion was made, ill corresponded with the 
principle on which the clause, as it then 
stood, and as it passed the other House of 
Parliament, was founded. Could their 
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lordships really baYejiMMualtby the word% 
^ such a portion of the Hopeahold as wae 
neceevary for the dignity’ aiA cooifort of 
the Kinif, foC*'' that the whole qf it should 
be given, wtih only a very ffiiaU encep* 
tioa ? Was it meaiit 4 hai offices odpfetrring 
great political power, and eoieyitfg grcii 
political influence, should be urithdmwn 
fiom the Regent, and consigned to the 
reetion of the Queen? Did their lordsl^ps 
understand, by their Resolution, that the 
whole of, the Household was to be taken 
from tbe Prince, with the exception of tvro 
offices that were comparatively paltry and 
insignificant? Was it in the sense now 
given of them, that the Resolutions were 
accepted by bis royal highness, under the 
faith and understanding that the terms 
were to be scrupulously executed ? The 
clause was a complete departure from the 
terms accepted^ and a scandalous breadh 
of fiutfa with hie royal highness. Was it, 
he would ask, the fair interpretation of 
their lordships’ Resolution, that, supposing 
the Household to be divided intoforty^nina 
parts, (and that was about the number of 
the offices), forty-seven of these were jto 
be given to theQaeen, and only two to 
till Regent ? Why this was little else than 
adding mockery to insult, Wes this the 
candour and good faith that parliament 
wu to shew to the head of the govern¬ 
ment ? * 

This was a proceeding so tneonsistent 
with every feeling of bonour, and so con¬ 
trary to every principle of good faiih, that 
be was sure it wonid net meet with the 
sanction of their lordships. How, be 
would ask, wofukl such a Proceeding in 
private life bespoken of? How, be should 
venture to put it to the noble Lord on the 
Woolsack, would be, in bis judicial capa^ 
city, dispose of n questiob of this nature 
if It sboim uhanee to eqnie before him in 
the court where be presided ? What, ni 
the adminiatratHm of equity, wouM be 
his deotskm in such a case i Ibat noble 
and learned lordt ho believed, was actnated 

S censcientioui feeliiigs; the frequency 
bis app^ to those femgs was evidence 
of their sinoerity, and he besought him 
therefiire to iodolip the same honourable 
sentiment in the msebarge of his political 
as be was proveibially accustomed to ^ 
in his logal and judfeMil^nctioas. 

It had bean said, but he cotiosjhett, 
wiih.very little colour of reason, tint Im, 
as one or ihdio who had formerly bt^ of 
opinion that the Hifluence of.ttee crown 
mi^t be diminished willl0ln4^Mfsn^^ 
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l anj ii lmu t i«N«l||Mi|iaf 
dlcoMit oMtt Ml liMtiMNaii 01 tbo 
Aagmik''ifo dfciM the tm^ this-ob* 
if tbo'fioWM'aod'iHfliMniooof 
if Ukojf did ex* 
CMd>iMdiO IMhiW «hioh ibe oottsUtxtion 
Vi(X9^'«kd‘.li|ji4 liberties of the Mple 
he^irtfdyltllcW'ihould be diminitbed vpon 
4 mt-eNpimieiB of tbeir dsa^er, and upon 
tbosMlIieatioiiofgeaeralpniieiples. He 
tMOM Mot lee or rect^pijM the propriety 
of GorteiliHg ibetn to serw a partial or a 
temporarypaipose< (Hear! hear!) There 
eras no loconritteDcy m what he was now 
faying, and the principles he had formerly 
stated.' He had heard, indeed, that those 
lery persons H'fao had on former occasions 
ai^ued that the power and influence of 
•he crown were not too greet, had so far 
deetaled from their principles as to'main* 
dam on tiiis occisioo she neecasity of that 
poaev beinf dhniMishhd', and not only 
tHminished but divided. This was an in* 
conastency which be would leave to thoio 
jpersons to defeod: bat whatevoir might 
he the degree of power vested in the 
crown, it cauM not, and ought not, to be 
taken from that branch of the govvenmont, 
and put into other hands, wnbout mtHK* 
feat inconvenience. It was triumphantly 
naked, whether the patronage of the navy, 
of the ariu 3 % and the church, and the long 
range of offices in the civil department, 
was noth sufficient oiock of influence for 
oarrying on the goveitnaont } He hoped 
it might psove so; but with alfthie extent 
of patn»«|e, aomethinf might atill be 
WUiitiiig. It wlB nee emery tm (be per* 
son in whbm the cxeemitur gMoinment 
wee wetted ehould have tbo power c4 di* 
lectifig ail these aonrcce of tnflaeiicoiBr 
(bn people'a geod. 

■ '■ Iw obOld not paraeive the 'neeeatity, 
ihr tbit tma the gmund tuken by the pro* 
poawMtdf thi nmitire, of reitriotii^ the 
pownriofthaagmcntivc gaiw p in t t it,nt* 
PSMieM of anpbralleiea difiortty iM 
deogor. . Conhi it be aariaosiy irgnod 
that tbetimrwiien the ncriistlni nanacad 
the country were daily ia cm aii n g, and 
orhen tfaa very crims of onr #tle, as a 
hffiion, appaare.! to he bah too la^iy 
^nipachiiist was a timo at whieb' tM 
iHN.. of ^ govammont eogbt to bo 
il'ttoiBd and vBRmiiied,tbe OMigiei of Us 
high offiiofirippledand paniImM i He 
wss willtbg U aeknowiodwttba saoiinir 
Mthe noUotNri'flidatfMoi), fat admittioj^ 
dpit OB the pvt ofl Us aobla iirionds no 
iHfWminn of wmgWdto jtonwt hai bean 


qittrtd ttt wffc > c a c i > lA Mijimyt 

iUftiradtlto ba ^at ani** 

mis to maintain tbe samrapirit ofifairnoit 
and liimalityp and todis6«iMtite«{iimtiiiiii 
at issue solely upon geiwral prinaphio 
Having said tiius much on the partition 
of the Hoasebold as it afivered tbe power 
of tbe Regent, he would say a few words 
as to that part of it which was intended 
to be vested in her Majesty. His i^reat 
objection to this part of the arraugerrent 
was, that the influence of the ponioin ot 
the Household which was th is roanni ky 
vested in her Majesty mi/lu 6c empi' yf'd 
to obstruct the govet nincHt or iKf fU ^ ent. 
Viewing the aruingeinent m 
tbe original modem which it was iiiiended 
to dispose of the Household, seemed to 
him less objertionable than rhut cont<iined 
in tbe present clause. The arrangeiiient 
of 1789 was mmh less objectionable on 
constitutional gronnds than what wa^ now 
proposed. Let noble lords well consider 
the clause as it was sent up to them, before 
'they agreed to it. It provided that her 
Majesty should have the care ol (he King's 
person, and it gave her alt the llousehoTdi 
with the exception of certain offices, tbe 
nomination and conlroul of which it was 
proposed to vest in the Regent. But 
what were tbe conditions upon which this 
power over the Household, if power H 
could be called, was given to the Queen! 
Why, that the Lord Chamberlain, if there 
were one, the Master of the Horse, the 
Steward of the Household, the Groom of 
the St^le, and others, should hold their 
places, indraendent not only of the Re* 
gent, but of her Majesty. The Queen 
eeuld net remove one of the beads of 
those Important departments: nay, acp 
cording to the wording of the clause, not 
even one of the subordinate officers. Her 
MajesW could not remove even a page in 
case of misconduGt; nor could she reaiat 
the appointment of one of the iuforior 
oAoeri of'either of the great departments, 
bbwevar disagreeable it might be to hen 
What kind of oontreul was this? But 
tliatvras4iot all. This part of the BUI not 
only made these permns nermanentiia 
tlieir offices and irremovable in caae^of 
miscooduct, but it abolished, pro te a y ors , 
one of tbe most important deptuiments of 
the HonseboM. Tbeoffice ofLordChamp 
borlain was now actually vacant. One 
cronM naiorally tuppoae tbat it was maaat 
to be filled up. No snob 4biiigw Wbat 
was to ba dona evitbildben! Waeihf 
infinoaoenf thif great office .to cemain ii 
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tlbeymm Mw bir 
mtim} Nov llieeiUire patrgili^ of k 
waa to bo t ra w fenra d to the Vice Cham* 
berlain^ who wit to bold it independent 
of the Ottoen, and independent oi Parlii* 
mint The two Houtet» in the tpirit of 
the deeiitioDt from the strict practice of 
the coastitolioii which they acted opon 
in the present emergency, seemed to baee 
taken upon themtelees another function 
of royalty* They had departed from 
their own doctrine of necessity, and gone 
beyond the principle upon which they 
originally professed to act. They hid at 
first, after mature and solemn dehberarioa, 
established a great piinciple^ and, in this" 
instance, they were called upon (not ex* 
pressly) to depart from it; but virtually 
to annul all, thaji they had previously 
sanctioned. * He' should entreat viobie 
lords, therefore, to consider, how they 
were bound b^ their own Resolutions in 
making a detailed provision for the future 
government of the Regent. It was to a 
true and just construction of the import of 
the Resolution.«-to a recollection of their 
lordships’ intentions in voting that Resolu* 
lion, toat he wished to invite the attenr 
tion of the House, Did they in effect 
mean originally, on voting the Resolution, 
to allot to the Prince no other officeni of 
Che Household than the Captain of the 
Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, and the 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard ? 
Was this the meaning of the vote which 
gave him all the Household, with the ex* 
ception of such portion as was required 
for the personal wants and contfiiru of hit 
Majesty ? He believed that he felt as 
warmly for the happiness of his Sotereign 
much interested for bis recovery 
from hts afflicting malady, as any noble 
lord who heard him. It wai his opinioQ, 
to use the language of his noble friend 
^the marquis ot Lansdowne) that his Ma* 
jesty in eclipse should stili be Msyeaty, 
and ought to be siill surrounded ws^ the 
ensigns and dignities of his statian. * 
while he entertamed these amti* 
tDeilts» and was proud ahd amdousto avow 
theni» there was another light in whkh 
the aobjeet in his .mind was to be viewed, 
and to which it was impoesiblt too eai^ 
nestly to dieect their aitemien. They 
had gone up to the Pnnce of Wale^ cat* 
lyiag the declared wishes of that House, 
that his royal highness would consent to 
administer the government with certain 
powers, and nndi^^ partkalar restrictions, 
nnppoiethacaaf^and be.put it directly 


foillmi nnhInieiJ liemml-Mbid. whw ftmd 
indasiilalmiia ea neifbliikia vi io thff 
pitB^ irf, M M w m i^ iWMwl, ty wrliw. will 
• fMTtHMI WW d»WM<il»‘b* 

applM li» tk*«im(Mrt .f tte 
wiiile tb. wiin d ar l. t» 

tb. j ri)k B .Ml. ftctlw gmml psfpHMl O 
maintainuuc himself and the mamlmiis eC 

tb* family wttw»jMikM>diuikB»ii»iO 
they beloag^ Wwld tb« nbbl. mw 
Iwnwi lorajwMtp^A tbe intwitNn «f ttm 
tntotor to tw Aot fany wveo sharm, (fas 
that waa the proportioo of fa. Hooieboid 
t« b. pvsa fa fa. Qomb) faoold belong to 
fao widow and two fa th. b.ir apparent f 
(Hoar I hw!} Tbit waa tiM preciw ml> 
fatotont whieb miniatsn icquirra faem fa 
maka in tb. caee of the Regent. (Hoar! 
hear !} He wifaed tbe Howe to pauao 
and oowider well what be now atsfad fa 
tbeaii. Therewfanmobm the UonsehoM 
that appertaifled to ih. peraonal coBTeBil< 
ence of the monarch; nnch that related 
to tbe aplendoar of hi* throne ; andantchi 
in the nature of political InAoence derignod 
fa facilitate the execution of the dutfaemif 
the uxecntive. Was it a proper or acun.' 
atitntiunal proceeding to atnptbe Begancw 
of that political influence whkh had a(- 
wayi been dceined nacaawry fa the sup. 
port and exercise of tbe gowrnmentf 
Abore ell» he would oaotioo them to aroid 
a breach of faith with his royal high* 
ness, who eo fiilly mcritod ^ the const* 
doration and lespeei. whkh weft at fdl 
timea due to the lUustrions porson fa whom 
their fhture aUegtanee would be gken. 

But upon n qaeatioB of this nuiaent and 
vital impo^anok. he felt it UBBccmsorfa 
indetdiaapiopor.to gointoany contidom* 
tkns of • pertonal nautra. He fait it not 
only extmnoly duairabk. bet highly corn* 
Tonwatthat the i|amtian tbauM m dia* 
ewfad on the nld OaastitutKfnai principieh 
ofajaafamfa ofminnteriai ambiiian»aod 
o lively ytylfaice of mkiuteriat prcied(% 
Wbon ha hfakad attentively to the aaefa, 
■lire peopoead in 'the cfawe bofaeo the 
ooauMMNthe waanot digpomd ta>cunm 
plain fanmebof tho power and pa t towtg , 
whkh itweoit tocanfcr on herMafsom^ 
ad «e the poemr and tKflaenea w^h if 
pfacad k the handnaf ministfra. » 

, When the R etnwt t o n retpeedng tin 
Hhusehotd tnu fltfa hmught forwaiid«<|t 
fats nodfak^ that bm Majesty ahlj^ 
reiameweb Mffa «l 'it only as wspd^ 
oetsery far t|fa<eemi«rtorthe Kiiw|>)aihd 
fam properly .appfaittned ta 

tlmttafatM4ytenidfav«dth»flfamnn>eiit 




silled b(ft gli^6ii to the Wae tbis 

t^^ease f Was the ctaose mw tinder ccm** 
aideration in the spirit ot the driginai Re¬ 
solution } in fact even her«Majesty had 
oply a nominal: eomroul over Uie House¬ 
hold ; the real mfltience was in the per¬ 
sons who originally appointed to the va- 
'rious offices nitder it the claoscs secured 
to those olfichrs^ a body owing their ap¬ 
pointments to the present ministers, their 
places 4br a certain period, and conse¬ 
quently would feel themselves bound to 
act with them, whether the latter were in 
or Cut of office. The clausei as it now 
^tood, was infinitely worse than in iu 
original shape, for it gave the patronage 
of the Household from the Queen to Mi¬ 
nisters : It placed under their influence, 
or that of their political adherents, places 
to the amount of 400,000/. a year.. Upon 
these grounds he would not beliove, until 
be should see it, that thrs clause could 
meet With the approbation df their lord- 
ships. When he remembered too what 
had lately appeared in evidence, and re¬ 
called to bis memory those past transac¬ 
tions in which the royal will and personal 
assent had been dispensed with, he was 
equally impressed with the necessity of 
watching the conduct of ministers, and to 
make some further provision to guard 
against the recurrence of a similar viola¬ 
tion ot the cohstitutioD. Recollecting 
amongall the infringemtiits which had re-^ 
cently been multiplied, that most alarm¬ 
ing innovation and inroad upon the in¬ 
terests of the monarchy, he could not but 
feel it his duty as a peer of parliament to 
give his most decided opposition to a 
scheme 'for weakdaing the Government, 
and deducting from the ‘ executive office 
the influence that was essential to its 
maintenance and support. The three great 
offices of Master of the Horse, of Steward of 
the Household, and of Lord Chamberlain, 
were to be taken from the Regent apd 
placed under the Queen. It was, how¬ 
ever, only nominally that they were to be 
so placed ; her Majesty was not to have 
the^ power of removal, and this it was, 
whicbr in the judgment of Ministers was 
sufficient to remove every objection to 
their arran^ment. In his own opitiiou, 
this served to aggravate those objections, 
and he should consider it more desirable 
that the Queen should have the whole of 
the Household with an eflective controul 
over it, than that H diould be left under no 
authority whatever. , It was well known 
that there bad long bfin an excess of ex- 


fiendtture tn the civil.Us^ and if the chief 
officers of the Household were exempted 
fwm all inspection and controul, one of 
the consequences would be, that the sub¬ 
ordinate officers might remain wilbjuae 
and unsatisfied claims. Under all these 
considerations, and with the feelings which 
be had described, he called upon the com¬ 
mittee to pause before they lent their 
sanction to a measure so pregnant with 
evils of such extent, and of such a various 
description. 

With respect to that part of the Bill 
which provided for the resumption of the 
^yal authority upon his Majesty^s reco¬ 
very, be would say that no one, not even 
an}^ of the noble, lords on the other side of 
the House, would more sincerely rejoice 
at the arrival of that period than himself: 
but before he could approve of that re¬ 
sumption, he must be convinced that the 
recovery was full and perfect; he must 
have other authority for that important 
fact than the mere putting of the Great 
Seal to a commission in his Majesty’s 
name. He could not receive such a do¬ 
cument as a decisive proof of his Majesty’s 
recovery, when he considered what had 
taken place on two former occasions, when 
it was notorious that the Great Seal had 
been employed, as if by his Majesty’s 
comfuaiid, at a time that he was under 
the care and actual restraint of a physician 
for a malady similar to that by which he 
was now afflicted. The noble and learned 
lord must excuse him then when he sakj> 
be must have better authority than his 
declaration for his Majesty’s recovery. 
That important fact required to be sub¬ 
stantiated in the most solemn manner ; 
and' nothing short of an examination of 
the physicians by their lordships could 
aflbrd that proof of it which would satisfy 
his mind. He would vote for the Amend¬ 
ment proposed by his noble friend. 

' The Lord 0lancell&r, rising much agi- 
t^ed, declared, that the allusions of the 
noble earl, who had just sat down, were 
so marked, that he could not suppress the 
feelings which the 3 ^ bad excited, or stifle 
the emotions which they had produced in 
his mind ; the Committee would, there¬ 
fore, he trusted, excuse him for trespass^ 
ing upon their attention, as he found it 
impossible to suffer the observations with 
which the noble earl concluded his speech 
te pass, without tidLing the earliest op¬ 
portunity of replying to them, if he had 
referred on any occasimi to his own con¬ 
scientious feelings, it was because, from 
3 
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«^e outset of biit pttblk: Ufe to tfa« preseipi 
hour, be ha^i endeavoured to reflate his 
conduct by the impartial suggestions of 
bis conscience. Confident in the probity 
of bis own hearty and assured of the in¬ 
tegrity with which he had laboured to 
perform the dudes of his office^ both to 
the Sovereign and to the public* be would* 
in answer to what had fallen from the 
noble earb now repeat what he had said 
upon a former consideration of the sub¬ 
ject before them; that he not only would 
not decline* but that he chaUenged tlie 
strictest enquiry into his conduct. The 
noble earl might well have spared the^ 
observations that had fallen from him. 
He would not scruple to declare to their 
lordships that no fears* no influence of 
any kind should detdr him from doing 
over again what he had already done* if 
he conceived that it was necessary to the 
interests of the King his master* or to 
those of the country at large. When he 
mentioned his Majesty* be never could 
speak of him without gratitude for the fa¬ 
vours and the obligations he had heaped 
upon him; he never could think of his 
unhappy malady without the acutest sen¬ 
sibility. Neither the reports of the phy¬ 
sicians* nor threats in or out of doors* 
should operate to prevent his exercising 
his own judgment in whatever regarded 
his royal master’s interests. He would 
rather perish ignominiousiy on the scaffold* 
than desert his allegiance to his sovereign* 
by declining to take any steps which his 
duty and hts oilice pointed out to him. 
He would act in every possible case upon 
his ofiicial responsibility* and be content 
to leave the consequences to God. In what 
he had done upon the occasion alluded to 
by the noble earl* he acted under the 
solemnity of an oath* which prescribed 
that h^ was to act conscientiously* and to 
the best of his jmigment. He felt himself 
superior* therefore* to the uncalled-for 
imputation of the noble lord." Until ips 
country should tell him he had done wrong, 
he should feel satisfied with himself fur his 
conduct on that occasion. No man* he 
must insist* had a right to charge him with 
criminality. He had long served a gracious 
master most faithfully ; he had done so in 
conjunction with some noble lor^s over 
the way* at the most critical moment* that 
this country ever experienced. It was at 
a time* vidien some of those noble lords 
were aopporting him in the measure which 
he thought tiec^hary for putting down 
those societies which aimed at the sub* 
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measiMs other noble lords/ who were 
now sitting aide by side with them* were 
obstructing by every means in their power* 
and decrying and ridiculing undvir the 
name of the gagging biIIs.^ Strong as 
those measures were* they could not by ^ 
their sole unassisted operation have hiFeC- 
tuaily counteracted the pernicious add 
unconstitutional proceedings of those clubs 
and sodieiieB*i**fir(vm his conscience he be^ 
Heved that nothing could have saved the 
country at that momentous period* but 
the value of the personal character* and 
the almost universal love and reverence of 
the people for the individual who filled 
the throne. 

With respect to thetransactlons of 1802 
^and 1604* bo would again say* that he 
challenged the strictest enquiry into them. 
The opinions of physicians* though ge« 
nerally entitled to great attention* weird 
not absolutely to bind him. He W8» 
bound to act upon bis oath* and to the 
best of his judgment. He had always 
done so* and he was ready to abide the 
consequences whatever they might be. 
No inquiry* that could be instituted into 
bis official conduct* would have any terrors 
for him; strong in the approbation of his 
own conscience* he was prepared to meet 
the'strictest scrutiny which it was in the 
power of their lordships to make. Charges 
or menaces were alike indifferent to Irim. 
Let the shock come he was ready boldly 
to encounter it—^ 

Impavidmftrieru^** 

As to the daily scandal that was poured 
out against him* he would not condescend 
to reply to it. He would not ask the 
noble earl to trust to him. He would^ 
discharge his duty to his Sdverelgn con- 
scientioosly and* satisfied that he had 
done so* he should feel indifierent as to 
what might be said of him. He had been 
attacked and reviled* but this he disfe* 
garded ; actions which he had never per¬ 
formed had been imputed to him ; and 
others had been swelled and distorted by 
calumny and misrepresentation* In tite 
newspapers he might to-morrow read* tts. 
he had often before read* sentimehte and 
expressions attribuled to him* ofwhielt 
he was perfectly ’ Unconscious* and bt 
which he hadhever beard till he saw tb^ 
recorded in thouTneWspapers. He a^nid 
their kipdships that to all this be wks in¬ 
sensible* and viewed it without any sen¬ 
timent of paiii. To the statements of those 
djumal publications he. neter referred* 
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w&iidiat discoveniiff «rrorft 
miUttions; but still the couBci^iiaiitSB of 
ractitude and integrity was sii|ici«it to 
sustain him against any consoqiieaces that 
Kkiigbt afFectbiaa.from any quarter* 

It bad been stmificantiy put to him. 
with reference te Ae state of his Majesty’s 
health, whether be would supersede a 
eotnmission of lunacy against tne opinion 
of'physicians. He had often done so, and 
pe^aps he might have been wrong in so 
doing; hut he Jiad acted upon his con^ 
acienoe, as he should always do in such 
cases. With respect to the clause of the 
Bill now under consideration, he would 
say, using an expression he had employed 
in a former debate, and which he took from 
one well skilled in the seionee of human 
nature, he did not know howio disqoantity 
the train of the King. He was asked what 
he would do in the Coort of Chancery, if 
the present clause, and the ResoJuticm upon 
which it was founded, came before him ? 
He would answer, that the Resolution was 
uncertain, and that the court would have 
nothing to do with it Now, however, be 
would ask a question in bis turn, and it 
was this: Were there any two of the no- 
hie lords on the other side of the House, 
who were agreed as to what should be 
done upon the original Resolution ? He 
had heard of several plans, four or &ve at 
least, all of which were at variance. If 
he were asked for his plan, he would say, 
that it was bis sincere opinion that the 
wholeof the Household ought to be given 
to her Majesty. He then spoke with the 
same tender regard to conscience that he 
would if he were acting in a judicial ca« 
pacity. He would tell that House, he 
would tell every man who heard him, he 
would tell all his Majesty^s subjects, that 
the last thing he woukl do in the court in 
which he sat, would be to remove from 
any man labouring under an affliction, 
such as had unhappily fallen upon Ips 
Majesty, those comforts becoming his 
condition; and to which he bad been ac¬ 
customed. For myself, said the noble 
lord, with great fervour and feeling. Jet 
me but see my Sovereign well, and then 
let me depart in peace. He could not on 
this ajfilicdiig occasion take his heart out 
of his breast, and forget that bis moat gra- 
etooB master was a man. Let those who 
could do m,'do it. .He was not made of 
such impenetrable stuff: he bad neither 
1dm nerve nor the gpolfay rcquisiie for such 
act of stem duty. 

Until his Mqjesty abdaM vacate his throne 
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bydescenduig^iftte tdno> other'; 

rsonahcMsId be acknowledge himself to 
a subject. 

Before he sat down, iie must make hie 
solemfl protest against the principle upbn 
which the propo^ distribiiiion of the pa* 
tronage of the King’s Hoitseheld was ar¬ 
gued. The principle was, that the go^ 
vernment of the country could not be 
carried oo, except upon a supposition the 
most unconstitutional, the most degrading, 
and he would even say, the most jacobi- 
iiical that was ever surmised by the most 
inveterate enemies of .the constitution. 
What! were their Lordships to be told* 
that no Master of the Horse, no Groom of 
the Stole, no Lord Steward of the House¬ 
hold, had the least consideration for the 
country; but tbatbis vote in that House 
would be controoled and directed by those 
to whom they severally owed their respec¬ 
tive appointments? If this be the case, 
said his lordship, 1 have got at the end of 
my life into such company as I was never 
placed in at the beginning of it. Was he 
to act upon the supposition, that the noble 
persons be saw around him paid no atten¬ 
tion to the interests of their country ? If 
SQ, be believed he must abstract himself 
from all of them, and act lor himself. 
But he could not believe that the itoOle 
persons about him, the descendants of 
those whose virtues and talents adorned 
the history of this great country, could be 
influenced by the vile motives wtiich were 
ascribed to them. 

As to the Amendment proposed by the 
noble baron, he entirely disapproved of it. 
So much so, indeed, that if every one of 
their Lordships were to go below the bar 
to vote for it, he would feel it the proudest 
day of bis life to stand alone, and record 
his loyalty to his Sovereign by voting 
against it. He would put it to their Lord- 
ships as men, whether they could consent 
to an arrapgement so humiliating to the 
Sovereign as that which would resultfrom 
the Amendment proposed ? As to restric- 
tioo it should be recollected, that the 
King of this country was a limited mo¬ 
narch ; and there could be no great ob¬ 
jection that the Prince, who was to suc¬ 
ceed him in time, should be limited i».his 
powers. The King, whatever his menial 
state might be, must be King until he de¬ 
scends into the grave. He .oould never 
discharge it from his re€ellectioo,tfaat the 
Committee had two ol^eets to accomplish 
—they bad to provide both for the stabi¬ 
lity and security of the government, and 
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!br*the afid resmnptuHi'of the 

royal functions on the part of hiaMajesty, 
whenever hU recovery should be fully as** 
certatned. The noble earl (Grey) had 
enlarged on the importance of the former^ 
and in this respect he coincided with him> 
but he must contend^ that in securing his 
Majf*sty’8 restoration to hts government, 
they were providing in the most effectual 
manner for the true interests and the ulti¬ 
mate security oF the government. Their 
Lordships, ih' reFore, instead of diminish¬ 
ing the splendour that surrounds his Ma^ 
jcsty, should preserve it in all its pleni¬ 
tude. He remembered, and with a satis¬ 
faction which would only terminate with 
his hie, the part he nad taken in the dis- 
cu'fsions of 17S9. He would now act 
upon toe same principles. His conduct 
'upon ih.it occa'tion had obtained him the 
.K r.rol>a;ion of his gracious Master, as he 
conduct at the present crisis 
h\. V ilJ. He had no reason to change 
opinion which he had giyen in a 
for iuT debate respecting his Sovereign’s 
recovery* Far from it: for, in addition 
to what he then said, he had now the satis¬ 
faction of stating to the House, that the 
prospect of his Majesty’s recovery was 
greatly incrca^^ed by the view which was 
taken of his case, and the actual state in 
which he was. 'Ihe noble and learned 
ford declared, that he was not ambitious 
of continuing in place, but that he %vas 
incapable of entertaining any interested 
views at such a period as the present ; 
and concluded a speech, which was deli¬ 
vered throughout with peculiar solemnity 
of manner, by repeating his regard and 
veneration for his Majesty, and his inten¬ 
tion to oppose the Amendment. 

The Lari of Clancarty said, that if the 
House came to a division on the noble 
marquis’s proposition, he would give liis 
vote for the omission of the clause; but 
he should also feel it his dqty to vote 
against the Amendment which the noble 
marquis had notified his intention of mov¬ 
ing, if his first proposition were acceded 
to; and should also think it necessary to 
propose an Amendment himself in^ lieu 
thereof. 

Lord Grenville said, that he should con¬ 
sider the question then before their lord- 
ships not so much in reference to the pro¬ 
posed Amendment, as to the immediate 
consideratioa whedier the words now in 
the clause shall or shall not stand part of 
that clause. With respect to that part of 
the question he felt no difficulty, and as 
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to the perplexbjr tmaptemed of by the 
noblo^md, he thought the course to bo 
pursue by the noble lord, in either case, 
to be acoordlng to bis own shewing suffici¬ 
ently obvious. If ihe noble lord was of 
opinion that these words ought to stand 
part of the clause, he in that case would 
vote against the amendment: and oh the 
question that these words remain, 
would of course say Content; but tf be 
thought as he understood the noble lord 
to think, that those words ought not to 
remain, he, on the question being put that 
these words stand part of the clause, will 
say, Not-content. With respect to the 
allusion made by the noble and learned 
lord on the Woolsack, to the part taken by 
him (Lord Grenville) at the period of 1788, 
he could assure that noble lord, that that 
moment had not yet arrived, and he be^ 
lieved never would arrive, in which he 
should, in the sligbsest degree, regret the 
part taken by him on that memorable oc¬ 
casion. The sentiments he then had en¬ 
tertained on the subject of the household 
governed him still. He then said wbatlio 
now repeated, that they should surround 
the sick bed of Majesty with dignity $ 
every possible provision should be made 
to secure to the royal person every com¬ 
fort and convenience. The feelings which 
had in this respect operated upon his 
judgment at that period, he should bo 
sorry that twenty-two y^ars could haves 
blunted ; but when he formerly voted for 
vesting the Household in the Queen, he 
did it on the principle that her Majesty 
should be amply provided with the meana 
of enforcing and upholding the authority 
to be vested in hw—but there was one 
essential point of difference between the 
Bill then brought into parliament, and 
that now before their lordships—that ki 
the former, such means were provided for 
the Queen; but in the present, all such 
means were withheld from her. If a lord 
of the bed-chamber failed in the due dis¬ 
charge of his duty—should he even bo 
guilty of negligence or indignity towards 
his Majesty, the Queen would have no" 
power either of retaoving him, or supply¬ 
ing his place. He found the same restrict 
tions extended tothe exercise of her 
power, whether applied to the first lord of 
the Household, or to tho lowest menial, 
tendant on his Majesty—so much then Ibr 
the pathetic appeals with which sbeir 
lordships had been so vehementlynssailed 
up6n the pUusible ground of consulting 
the personal convenience of 
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TjhwB '^er^ honvcver, oilier 4 ;oiietilert«> 
tiitkia* and amongst tbat was not 

least important which respected the Ail-* 
dresses sent by both Houses to the Prince 
Ol'Wales, atid ^to the Queen. • Those noble 
lords who thought that the subsequent ar- 
nmgeiDeiiU pnWided for by the Bill> with 
re.sp(ect to the Household, did amount 4o a 
bfsiich of faith wiih either the Prince or 
the Queen, could not be expected to vote 
in support of those arrangements, and as 
for those who had 8upporle<l the measure 
of they could not therefore l>e called 
upon to support the Bill now before the 
House, especially in those points in which 
it was pot only dissimilar to the former, 
but repugnant and contradictory to it; 
the regulations provided in each, respect- 
"ing the civil list, were materially and es¬ 
sentially different. In the Bill of 17S8, a 
clause was inserted^ expressly providing 
that the quarterly expenditure during the 
King's illness, should not exceed the 
amount of the expence of the former quar¬ 
ters previous to the illness of his Majesty, 
but in the present Bill he was not aware 
of any adequate provision for due re¬ 
sponsibility in the expenditure of this part 
of the public money. He should say no 
more at present upon the Bill itself, but 
content himself with stating it as bis opi¬ 
nion, that the clause now before their 
lordships, was so inconsistent with their 
former Resolutions upon which they had 
grounded their Address to the Queen, and 
to the Prince, that he should feel it to be 
his duty to vote that the clause shall not 
Stand part of the BUI. 

The Lord Chancellor begged leave to be 
distinctly understood as not absolutely ap¬ 
proving of the present clause. He did 
not approve of taking any part of the 
Household from the Queen. He would 
have left the whole of the Household with 
her Majesty. 

*The Marquis of Lansdame here rofe, 
and expressed a hope, from'what had just 
fallen from the noble and learned lord, 
that he would vote for the Amendment. 

. The Lord Chancellor replied, that thouffli 
he did not altogether approve of the 
original clause, it did not follow that he 
might not more strongly disapprove of 
what was proposed by the noble marquis 
be substituted in its placcf. 

The Marquis of hoxisdoume said, that 
, lie understood the learned lord to disSp- 
jnrove of the clause, and therefore con- 
vended that he would vote tbat said clause 
st!oald not stand part of that Bill. 


ThoXiord Gbmce/ibr said that the noble^ 
lord bad again misunderstood him. He 
had thought in the ftr<it instance that the 
Household stioold be left wiih the Queen, 
parliam<*iit bad told him he was wrong 
in that opinion; and he now was for leav» 
ing with her Mqjesty as much of the 
Household as the House would agree to 
leave her, smee they would not leave the 
whole of ir to her Majesty’s controuL 

The Earl of CVancor/y said, that as there 
were noble lords who disapproved both of 
the Clause and the Amendment, they mighi 
vote against the Clause, provided the pos¬ 
session of the House was not pre-occupied 
by an Amendment. 

Lord Redesdale suggested, that that ob¬ 
ject might be in some measure answered, 
if the words proposed to stand part of the 
clause should be put in the following form, 
that those words be here inserted. This 
motion, if rejected, would afterwards leave 
the clause open to be corrected by the 
House. 

Earl Stanhope said, that from the high 
opinion which he entertained of a noble 
lord (Grenville) who opposed the Amend¬ 
ment, and his wish, that be should always 
think in the same manner as his lordship, 
and that his lordship should think in the 
same manner w'ith himself, he was very 
sorry that he should be deprived of ti^ 
vote this evening; but he hoped that 
when the numbers came to be reckoned 
they would be able to do without him. 

Lord Sidmotuh said, that ail the argu¬ 
ments which he had heard tbat night in 
favour of the Amendment,, resolved into 
the deviation of the Bill from the Resolu¬ 
tions. He wanted to know what was in¬ 
tended to be conveyed to the understand¬ 
ing of the House, when that Resolution 
was adopted. The noble lords who per¬ 
sisted in maintaining this deviation could 
not agree in the sense to be ^ven to the 
Kesolutioi^ The meaning which the noble 
e^l (Grey) attached to it, was diffewnt 
from that entertained by the noble marquis 
(Lansdowne). It was said that there had 
been a breach of faith with this and with 
the other House. There bad been no 
such breach of faith. It was impossible 
to say that a Resolution bad not been ad¬ 
hered to, which was not specific, and 
which admitted of the utmost latitude of 
interpretation. He wished that the pro¬ 
ceedings of 17S8had been closely follow¬ 
ed. Indeed all the inoonveniencies which 
had arisen in the progress of the present 
measure, bad their origin in the departure 
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ircMii th^ precedent of 1788* He thought 
that any division of the HoiisehoKI was 
improper. He was willing that all ne¬ 
cessary amj becoming splendour should be 
given to the Regent; but when he wished 
this, he coiikJ not give his consent to strip 
the King of Ins dignity. He wished that 
the Regent should be armed with all the 
ordinary power of the government; but 
he did not wi^h that all power should be 
taken from that illustrious person to whom 
the care of the sovereign was eutrusied. 
He agreed, however in the propriety of 
depriving the Queen of the power of re¬ 
moval, that every objection of a constitu¬ 
tional nature might be obviated. It had 
been stated by noble baron, that if you 
take away the power of renu'val, you sub¬ 
ject your fiovfreign to the chnnre of in¬ 
decent treatnivnt hom poisons whom you 
have no power over. He could not see 
the force (d this objeclic)ii. If any per¬ 
sons were far lofoiget ihemselves as 
to behave irreverently or indecently in 
the presence of bis Majesty, their attend¬ 
ance might be dispenocd with, although a 
removal sliould not lake place. It w^as 
impossible to conceive that any such per¬ 
sons would have the assurance to I’orce 
their attendance on ins Majesty contrary 
to the wislioP o? the person who had the 
direction of him. 'I'hey wcie to recollect 
that the sovereign still existed in his poli¬ 
tical capacity ; and if it was not right, 
therefore, to lake away from him any 
power but such as was necessary for carry¬ 
ing on the goveinrnent, so, in like manner, 
it was not right to take away any of the 
dignity due to the sovereign. The addi¬ 
tional sum which might be found neces¬ 
sary for the splendour of the Regent, 
was so inconHidcrablc, that it could be no 
object to the nation ; its amount would 
not equal the fourth part of the expence 
which had been laid out in improving 
Iheir lordships' House—>and i^ould they 
hesitate to bestow this sum, and thus avoid 
the shame and disgrace of bereaving their 
sovereign of his proper splendour and 
dignity ? He wished to follow the prece¬ 
dent of 1788 closely, and to avoid making 
the contrast between 1788 and ISll dis¬ 
graceful to the latter. What had twenty- 
two years done, to lower the sovereign in 
the eyes of the country r He entreated 
their ’ lordships to spare their sovereign 
the possibility of li'eling a disappointment 
at their proceedings on his recovery; and 
to avoid departure from a prccr.dt nt which 
did imnional honour to the person who 
vor. jivuu 
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had the merit of it. He should therefore 
gite his TOte for the rejection of the noble 
marquis’s A mend menu 

'1 ho question being then loudly called 
for, the Committee divided on the mCN» 
tion. That the words of the original Clausa 
should stand part of the Bill; when tha 
numbers were— 

Contents - - - - - - i 

^Jot-Colltents - - • - - - 108 r 

Majority against thr Clause - 12^ 

The Committee, after ^omc discussion 
to the mannor of putting the motion, pro¬ 
ceeded to divide on the Amendment 
moved by the marquis of Lunsdowne^ 
wlitii flit? numbers were— 

(’untents - - - 107 

iNot-Coiilents - - ys 

Majority for the Amendment * 9 

When strangfbrs were le-admitted, we 
found earl Crey animadverting on tlie 
Clause which provideslbr the appointment 
I of a l>ouncil to assist the Queen. The 
noble earl considered it a most extras 
ragaut supposition to presume, as that 
Clause did presume, that persons would be 
appointed l)y the Regent, to fill the ntost 
dignified situations in the country, who 
could f«el other interests, than those pre¬ 
scribed by their duties. The Clause itself 
contained a most insidious reHection. It 
seemed to assume, indeed it was admitted 
by the noble lords opposite, that the House 
should place every impediment in the way 
of those to whom the Regent might extend 
his confidence. If that was the principle^ 
it was better at once to introduce a Clause 
disqualifying such persons from holding 
any place of trust under the government. 

Lord Stanhope gave notice of his inten* 
tion to move an Amendment on this Clause^ 
when the Report should be brought up. 

On the Clause being read, relative to, 
the disposition of the Privy Purse, • • 
Earl Gr^ observed, that as it was a fund 
intended for the purpose of protecting th« 
arts, and giving encouragement to ail 
those improvements which had conferred 
such honour and advantage on the coun¬ 
try, it should be wholly under the illus¬ 
trious person placed at the head of the 
executive government. 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, that oi it 
was a fund, as w^ell for private bcneficenco 
as for public bounty, it should be strictly 
applied to those purposes to which it was 
presumed the S<»vereigii would himself^ 
applv it. 

U 
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IJbf 'Earl Qf 3Ioira strongly reprobated 
fttmproper exposure of this fund: a fund 
applied to the purposes of beneficence, 
the great merit of which so frequently 
ceosisted in the secrecy with which such 
fevours were dispensed. It was impossi- 
hlo any thing more painful to the feel¬ 
ings of a revOred Sovereign, could occur, 
than to know that his application of such 
a fund had undergone a parliamentary in- 
Testigation. He could not conceive any 
thing more painful to the feelings of his 
illustrious heir, than to have its disposal 
ofiered to him. In that yiew he differed 
from his noble friend (earl Grey.) The 
Queen, from every consideration, was the 
person to whom its disposition should be 
transferred ; of all others she was best 
fitted to be trusted with those amiable 
secrets, which such an examination must 
disclose. Satisfied he was that his royal 
highness the prince of Wales would never 
have consented to accept it. 

The other Clauses were then read pro 
forma, after which the House adjourned 
until Monday. 


List cf the on tht Amendment of the 
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Marq. of Buckingham 
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Dynevor 
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Bishop of Oxford 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, January 28. 

[PARLIAMENtART PROCEEDINGS.] EaH 
Grasvenor addressed the HouKe on the 
great impropriety of some of their present 
proceedings, in venturing to discharge the 
regular duties of parliament. Had he been 
present attending to his duty in that House, 
when the noble earl opposite (the earl ot 
Liverpool) presented the Bill for the better 
regulation of Select Vestries, he should 
have protested against receiving the mea¬ 
sure. Their lordships and the other House 
ot Parliament ought not to consider them¬ 
selves the legislature, when his Majesty 
was unhappily prevented from exercising 
the royal authority, and when conse- 
iquently they found themselves left without 
that branch of the government wlilch, 
united with themselves, could alone con¬ 
stitute the legislature of the country. 
Under such circumstances, they had re¬ 
course to an expedient which could only 
be justified on the ground of necessity. 
They proceeded to supply the defect of 
the executive power, by that which they 
possessed themselves. In thus restoring 
the complete government of the country, 
they discharged that duty which the 
emergency of the case required ; and in 
adopting the mode by Bill, in preference 
to that by Address, they had, in his opi¬ 
nion, pursued the wiser and safer course. 
But at the same time, lie hud no intention 
to extend that principle, upon which the 
measure was founded, to other points to 
which there was no necessity it should be 
applied. The measure by Bill was cer¬ 
tainly a complete fiction in the law and 


the constitution ; but then it was one of 
those fictions which emergency alone 
could call for, and on that ^oimd only 
was it salutary to the state. If their lord- 
ships would not stop where no necessity 
directed them to go further, they would 
occasion the most injurious consequenOeif 
to the British constitution. They Would 
unnecessarily have recourse to tlie use 
fictions, andi by adding irregularity to 
irregularity, altogether confound 'the na* 
ture of the government. On these prin¬ 
ciples he intended lo enter his solemn 
protest against the House proceeding to 
discharge one legislative act until the Bill 
should pass to enable them to remove th^ 
present defect of the government, and to 
act consistently with the laws and the 
constitution. He should certainly oppose 
the reception of petitions for the same 
reasons, and should afterwards desire that 
he might enter upon their lordships’ 
journals a protest, which he had formed 
for the occasion. The noble earl con^ 
eluded by reading the protest he had pre* 
pared; which set forth. That the Bill for 
supplying the defect in the exercise of 
the royal power was a measure founded 
solely upon the necessity of the case and 
its own emergency ; but till that Bill 
should pass into a law, it would be dero¬ 
gatory to the principles of the constitution 
to proceed to any other legislative act. 

The Lord Chancellor thought it extraor¬ 
dinary that any noble peer should pro¬ 
ceed to .stat^ his protest, before the mea¬ 
sure or act had been agitated, against 
which he intended to enter that protest. 

I'he Earl of Liverpool observed, ther4 
was no motion before the House. 

Earl Grosvenot' again stated that his only 
intention was to declare his sentiments upon 
this important subject, and to put the 
House in possession of the reasons upon 
which be should consider it liU duty to 
protest against any unnecessary acts of n 
legislature, or other parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings until the Bill belbre them sup* 
plied the existing deficiency in the go» 
verninont of the country. 

The Lord Chancellor contended, that the 
same measures had been pursued in 1781^^ 
and had received the concurrence of ihn 
noble ear! (Grosvenur.) If the noble eert 
was so anxious to protest against the 
ception of petitions, as inconsistent with 
their lordships’ duty in their preseift si* 
tuation, why did he not attend his duty 
on other days in that House, and, upoil 
the principles he bad urged to nighty 
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protest against a peer^s taking the oaths 
and his seat ? 

Earl Grosvenor replied, that he acted 
consistently with his own ideas of duty and 
propriety on the subject; and to the 
extent he had already mentioned, he had 
given their lordships notice of the conduct 
which a regard to his duty, impelled him 
to pursue. t 

A l*etilion was presented by lord Wal- 
singharh, respecting an Appeal Case. i 

Earl Grosi^enor —My Lords, 1 move, 

* That this Petition be not received.’ 

I'he Lord Chancellor put the question ; 
when it was ordered, v\'itliout a division. 
That Hie potilion do lie on the table. 

The Duke Norfolk presented a peti¬ 
tion from the burgesses and oihcisoi' the 
town of I^ewes, praying tlair Lordships 
to batten their proceedings to lill up the 
vacancy in the royal prerogative ; dis¬ 
approving of the contradictory measures 
pursued by the two Houses of Parliament; 
and also leeominending tiiat his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales should be 
appointed Regent, without aii}^ Restriciions. 
—After the Petition had been read to the 
House, it was ordeted to lie. on the table. 

[REfiENCY Pill.] The Earl of Liver¬ 
pool moved theoiilv;!' of the day for eon- 
sidering the Repuit of the Regency Rill ; 
when, the Report having been brought up, 

Ill's Royal Hijinirs-. the Duke of Si 
rose and spoke to ine following elFec*: 

My Lords ; T’eeiing, as J do, the mag¬ 
nitude of the subject which is now be¬ 
fore us, in which we are to bear in 
mind, not only that we are to reox-dy the 
clangers and uilhcuities which the present 
calamity has brought upon our country, 
but that whatever measures we take will 
hereafter serve as precedents, upon wliich 
futqre generations will have to proceed; 
it behoves us to act with the greatest pfu. 
dence and circumspection, in order that 
the interests of the State may be main¬ 
tained, and the liberties of the peopjp, as 
well as the blessings of the Constitution, 
may be handed down to posterity pure, 
unshackled, and unimpaired. With these 
sentiments, 1 have paid unremitied atten¬ 
tion to every step wx: have taken, most 
anxious to gain all possible information, 
.before 1 intrude myself again upon your 
Lordships; and to be instructed by the lu- 
l^inoU'i observations of many Noble Lords, 
who have spoken during the different 
fitages of this most weighty, business,# t 
J 
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whose erudition 1 certainly cannot pretend, 
but to whose zeal 1 put in an equal claim. 
The result of my observations is, that, ex¬ 
cept as to the determination and expe- 
pediency of appointing a Regent, and his 
selection ; as also to that part by which 
the immediate caie of the King’s person 
is confided to her Maje'^ty, I object to 
eveiy one. of the Resolutions, conceiving 
them to he of the most daMgc«ous ten¬ 
dency. It appears to me, iriy Lords, that 
the frameis of lliift Bill have pioceedcd, 
first, bv a violation of prcceih nts; se- 
comilv, by a violation of the law, and 
consequently by a violation of the Con¬ 
stitution. I am well awMi c, that, in making 
these asserlitms, I am exposing myself to 
a variety of attacks ruid misrepresenta¬ 
tions; but de^pi^siQg and legardlessof the 
danger, I am detcnnincil, whether lean 
prodnte any thing new or not, at least 
to acquit my conscience, by cinleavouring 
to do my duty faithfully, in a moment of 
great arduousnoss and diflieiiUies ; and 
by giving my free and .unbiassed opinion 
as to the measures which I conceive would 
be most advAmageoiis for my couniry to 
adopt ai such an c ventfui en us. 1 know 
likewise 1 shall be arcu&ed of want ol de¬ 
licacy, but my answer to .^och an insinua- 
iion is, that much as I lo\e tins ' ubsidiary 
virtue, it must ever give v\av, when truth 
W of more importantc ‘ban ‘hdicaty. All 
the pi i cedefjis, which v\r Lave colleck-d 
from the wisdom of our aiu,eiloi.s, lor the 
guide and government oi oiu conduct, in 
this melancholy occasion, haw only served, 
either to teacii us their ei/ors, or to prove 
that they never were visited with so weighty 
acalamiy; since the measures we have 
adopted are not grounded on a single one 
Of the precedents, contained iu the Re¬ 
port, which the Committee, apjiointed for 
that purpose by your Lordships, has made 
to us ; nor have they tiie smallest analogy 
to them. 'As to the violation of the law, 
I* have only to observe the manner in 
which Parliament has been opened. The 
commission purports to he an act of the 
Crown, when it is in substance the act 
of the two Houses. The Creat Seal is 
the Iiigh instrument by .which the King’s 
Fiat is irrevocably given. It is the mouth 
of the royal authority, the organ by which 
the Sovereign speaks his will. Now, when, 
my Lords, has his Majesty’s will been 
mat e known to us ? At a moment when 
all our proceedings are grounded upon 
the established fact of the temporary sus¬ 
pension of the Royal functions by indiii» 
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position, and consequently he has no will 
of his own. The act cannot for a moment 
bear examination, as it carries upon the 
fice of it an untruth, 1 might even add, a 
forgery. For upon tlie lamentable, but 
niniiift;.Nt proof of the Sovereign’s tempo¬ 
rary incapacity, we declare the necessity 
to delegate the Royal Authority. There- 
foie, it is an act of the two Houses to 
which 1 objext; for the two Mouses, not 
being t ( Sponsible, ought not to interfere ; 
besides, to my knowledge, there does not 
exist a single precedent in this country, 
where ihe two Houses ever took upon 
themseUes to exercise the Legislative Au¬ 
thority of tlie Crown. But 1 can quote 
many statutes against such proceedings; 
for instance, the loth of EdwardC2, ihe 
r»3d of Henry 8, first of Philip and Mary ; 
Piul particularly the l.^th of Charles 2, 
which even attaches the danger of a 
pi a^riiunirc mentioned in a statute Ifiih 
Richard 2, to any person or pi'rsons, who 
shall assert that both Houses of Parliament, 
or eiilur Hou.^e of Parliaincnl, have or 
hath a itgisla ive power without the King. 
In rnv humble opinion the mode pointed 
our by justice to the country and tlie cori- 
stiiuljon, would have been to address the 
P/incoof Wales to take upon himself the 
exercise ol ttii'- Hoyai Authority. If there 
W'ere a nei essity for putting a seal to a 
commission, the two Houses m»ghL have 
appointed by such a commission the Prince 
of Wales Rcgt nt, with full powers of as¬ 
sent and di>st nt, and all the prerogatives 
ol tlie Crown, by which proceeding there 
W'ould have appeared no infringement of 
the constitunon, as the three branches of 
tlie Ifcgislatuie would have been all repre¬ 
sented. guardians of the inteiests of 
our King, duiing the interval of his illness 
(for J perfectly agiee w ith the Noble Lords 
oil the other side of the House, the recollec¬ 
tion ol his Majesty must ever be present to 
us in order to keep us to our duty) wc are 
not to sutler any advantage to be taken* to 
despoil the Crown of its just and consiitn- 
lionai i ights. but wc must take care that, 
wheii it shall please the Almighty that the 
King may be capable of assuming the royal 
functions, he shall find them uiidisnini>»hed, 
whole and emire. as previous to hib ever- 
to-be-lamented indisposition,—It is our 
duly to -ce that the Government which 
Parliament is about lo es‘ah‘.ish, shall be 
one of vigour, energy, and etfict Motives 
of self interest, prudence, and justice 
prompt us to preserve entire all the 
duties of the kingly oliice; for it is only 


I by the preservation of tbis branch of the 
legislature that the two others can ex¬ 
pect to maintain their rights and privi¬ 
leges secure and entire. The royal powers 
and prerogatives are as a weight in the 
balance of the Ci.nstitution; if, then, we 
diminish that w'eight we alter the balance. 
My Lords, though I allow in one sense of 
the word the King to be the servant of 
the people; because his power has no 
other rational end than that of the general 
advantage of the state; still, in the or¬ 
dinary sense of our constitution, he can¬ 
not be con udered as one who is to obey 
I the commands ol' some other, and to be 
I removeable at pleasure ; for the King 
' obeys no other person, while all persons 
I are immediately, and collectively too under 
I him; and owe to him a legal obe- 
; diepce. The law, which knows neither 
to flatter nor Ub insult, calls this high Ma¬ 
gistrate of the People, not our servant, but 
j ourSiwcreign Lord the King. In making, 
therefore, a Regent, whom I consider to 
be the person into whose bands the posses¬ 
sion and execution of the royal powers and 
functions are deposited and confided, we 
are to take care most religiously, that no 
infringement may be attempted; while 
that great and constitutional prerogative of 
the crown, which has been given it, for the 
personal security of the Sovereign, and 
the liberties of the people is actually sus¬ 
pended ; I mean, my Lords, the royal 
Veto. Otherw ise we are taking an unfair 
advantage, and conspiring to disable, by 
art, that Sovereign, who. unfortunately at 
this moment, by the visitation of Provi¬ 
dence, is incapacitated from watching over 
his own interests, and from guarding the 
liberties of the people. I have heard 
of frequent allusions and references to va¬ 
rious periods in our history, as similar to 
our present disastrous predicament; inas¬ 
much as they relate to the situations .of 
tfie two Houses, I admit them to be true, 
but in no other respect. At every one of 
these eventful periods, the House of Com¬ 
mons has invariably endeavoured to aug¬ 
ment their consequence. Already in the 
minority of Richard *2, the House of Com¬ 
mons began lo feel their independence ; 
and for the first time elected a Speaker, 
who might preserve order in their debati^, 
and maintain those forms which are re¬ 
quisite in numerous societies. The times 
are certainly altered ; but then they did 
not come to Resolutions, as in the present 
instance, but they petitioned the House of 
Lords to provide the Council to direct the 
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public business : and as to the regulation 
of the King's Household, our House de¬ 
clined interfering in an oiTice, which we 
said was invidious in itself, and might 
prove disagreeable to his Majesty. It 
was attempted by the House of Commons, 
on that occasion, to chalk out to us a cer¬ 
tain line of proceedings; but we gave 
them to understand, by our silence, that 
we did not approve of their interference 
in the ihore important matters of the state, 
although presented by them in the form 
of petition. \Vg did not however hear, 
at that time, of any restriction relative to 
the number of noble lords, who were to 
tit ill our House; they were not our 
generous instructors, whom we were to 
applaud and imitate; they did not attempt 
to have a share in creating a peer, which 
would be the case, if one of the present 
clauses were to pass ; for by this step the 
honour of peerage would be put to the vote; 
and thus a most unparliamentary interfe¬ 
rence of the one House, with the constitu¬ 
tion of the other, would be established. 
Should any measure of this sort be neces¬ 
sary, against which 1 protest, as being an 
Microdchment on the prerogatives of the 
crown, it ought to originate within our 
own walls; and therefore I consider the 
suggesting of such matter in another 
place, and particularly at this present mo¬ 
ment, as an infringement on the rights 
and privileges of our House. 1 should 
like to know how the House of Commons 
would receive aResolutionof the following 
nature from the House of Lords, that we 
had thought iit that the Regent should 
sign no money bills. Would they not 
conceive that any interference on our part 
of such a nature would be an infringe¬ 
ment on their rights and privileges ? Per¬ 
haps some of his Majesty’s late ministers, 
who occupy situations in that other House, 
and*who have equally usurped powers, 
which they ought not to have exercised, 
for so' long a period as the present, might 
be less severe in watching over the privi¬ 
leges of that House, as 1 believe it a point 
upon which they are most sore; for, if re¬ 
port speaks true> we do know that monies 
have been issued, previous to the hasty 
vote of the two Houses a fortnight ago; 
atfd if so, I contend that that administra¬ 
tion, which has gone by the denomination 
of the No-Popery administration, has been 
wore papistical.titan any one we ever had 
before ; nay, I should say, that with their 
thirst after power, they bad swallowed up 
Its8 Popu« For by so acting they must 
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have dispensed with the oath, which is 
taken in the department of finance, that 
no issue of money can be permitted with¬ 
out the sign manual of his Majesty. I 
have heard that sovereigns have been ad¬ 
vised, very injuriously to their own inte¬ 
rests and those of their people, to dispense 
with certain laws; but 1 never heard that 
any sovereign has pretended to dispense 
with an oath but the Pope. I have stated 
these two points, in order to call the at¬ 
tention of your Lordships to the difficulties 
and perilous situation in which the two 
Houses might place themselves, by com¬ 
plimenting and encouraging each other, 
to encroach on the prerogatives of the 
crown, in order to facilitate the means of 
mutually acquiring the additional power, 
which they might feel inclined to assume 
to themselves. Such is the infirmity of 
human nature; such the proneness to am¬ 
bition ; such the natural thirst after power 
and dominion, that it behoves us always 
to watch every opportunity to advance the 
objects of such passions, with extreme 
jealousy, and to check their progress in 
their first outset. For does it not appear 
insidious to propose to the House of Lords, 
as a measure of expediency, the stopping 
for a lime any increase of members in our 
House, the elFect of which would be in¬ 
stantly to increase the consequence of every 
individual noble lord, who has a right to a 
seat? Beware, my Lords, of such cham¬ 
pions of the constitution, who would abuse 
their trust, if they were to take powers, 
which did not belong to them ; in order 
to flatter us with a degree of authority, 
which does not belong to our House, or in 
order to deprive the sovereign of a right, 
which dees belong to him, and that at a 
j moment, when we are pretending to guard 
the crown. We should be thus striking 
at one cf its legal, constitutional rights, 
when it is utterly incapable of defending 
itself; which I must consider as a pro¬ 
ceeding unworthy of a British heart, and 
still more unworthy of the acknowledged 
justice of the hereditary legislators of the 
British empire. It appears to me, my 
Lords, that our ancestors, with a studied 
and laudable precaution, have thrown a 
delicate veil over the office and powers of 
a Regent, considering that existing cir¬ 
cumstances would always be a safer and 
better guide to their posterity, than the laws 
of pt'ecederit. Regencies are at all times 
expedients which the necessity of the case 
may require, but which no man, who 
knows any thing of political ettects, would 
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wish that occasion should arise to create. 
In the present existing circumstances, the 
Regent must not be a commissioner of the 
crown, or a sort of prime minister, as 
seems to be the opinion of some noble 
Lords, but he is the eldest son of the Sove¬ 
reign, whom the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment have had recourse to, as the safest, 
and the most proper person, to support the 
weight of his royal father's crown, which 
is too heavy for him, from a temporary 
indisposition, wc will most fervently hope. 
He is to maintain untouched all the royal 
prerogatives, to guard the liberties of the 
people, and to prevent both Houses of 
Parliament from going astray, in conse¬ 
quence of the temporary suspension of the 
magistracy of royalty. How can we ex¬ 
pect such an Herculean task from the Re¬ 
gent, when we are coming to a resolution, 
which would sow the seeds for a combi¬ 
nation of the House of Lords against the 
crown, and consequently would encourage 
a faction, which the Regent would not be 
able to counteract. For by such a pro¬ 
ceeding, we should be shutting the doors 
of the House of Lords to the people, and 
creating ourselves one great, independent, 
omnipotent branch of the legislature. 
With such an impression, it is impossible 
for me to admit that the prerogatives of 
the crown can be divided, some of them 
reserved, while others are given to the 
Hegent; and at the same time to contend 
that the Regent should, nevertheless, be 
able to carry on a strong and vigorous go¬ 
vernment, without opening the door to an 
argument, that if there are prerogatives 
annexed to the crown, that are not in 
themselves necessary to the energy and 
vigour of government, these prerogatives 
might be spared, and might be abolished, 
since the crown, no more than the Regent, 
ought to enjoy prerogatives, vi^hich are 
admitted not to be essential and advanta¬ 
geous to the constitution. If these prero¬ 
gatives be necessary to the splendour and 
authority of tlie crown, they ought not to 
be suspended, even for a single moment. 
What is the constitutional authority of 
t)he crown ? It is an assemblage of all the 
duties of the kingly oOice, defined the 
common, and statute law. When, and to 
which of the three estates, was assigned 
the power of bestowing honours ? To the 
crown. And that power of the crown is 
derived from the same source, from whence 
C>ur House derives its power. It is an in¬ 
tegral part of the power of the people. 
The uxoment, therefore, we take from the 
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crown the power of bestowtog honours, 
the constitution is no longer the same as 
formed and handed down by oar ancestors. 
The King possesses the power because it 
is necessary—it is. an inherent right in the 
crown—it is a public right, and not a per¬ 
sonal individual right—-it belongs to the 
kingly office, as one of the royal preroga¬ 
tives, absolutely necessary for the support 
of government, and the good of the peo¬ 
ple, and, therefore, if this power be neces¬ 
sary to the King, it must be equally ne¬ 
cessary to the Regent. There is no doubt 
that the royal prerogative of granting the 
highest dignity a subject can aspire to, is 
one of the first privileges of the crown, 
and is given for wise and beneficial pur¬ 
poses—for the advantage of the people—t 
and those who are tiie objects of govern¬ 
ment, atkd for whose benefit all govern¬ 
ments are erected, and nat for any ag¬ 
grandizement or benefit of the crown it¬ 
self. The reasons for these prerogatives 
are two : the one to enable the Sovereigii 
to reward merit, and to bestow grace 04 
the deserving. The other to prevent a 
combination of our House, which might 
subvert the very existence of monarchy 
itself. 1 have nut heard, my Lords, that 
any single duty is not expected from the 
Regent. If then he is to be charged with 
the whole duties of a King, he cannot, be 
must not be curtailed of the prerogatives 
—else a time may come w'hen the ques¬ 
tion may be agitated in respect to the 
power of the crown. Might it not be 
afterwards said, what is taken from the 
crown is gained to the people ? Think for 
a moment, my Lords, how' the monarchy 
would stand if the power of making peers 
in the one House was taken from the Sove¬ 
reign, while the other House, after prompt¬ 
ing and urging us to such a step, was to 
solicit our assistance to rob the Sovereign oF 
his other prerogative to dissolve them.. Se¬ 
parate thus the idea of the powers of tlie 
King from the monarchy, and you will 
soon feel the deadly blow vvhicfi has been 
aimed at this monarchy. My Lords, if it 
w'ere possible, instead of weakening the 
powers of the Regent, I would say, they 
ought to be increased ; for every govern¬ 
ment, which is existing but upon a mo¬ 
mentary event, must be unavoidably and 
naturally weaker than that which is in it¬ 
self of a permanent nature. Necessity 
certainly justifies our tak;mg measures to 
get the third estate faithfully and effici¬ 
ently represented ; but we are not autho¬ 
rized to make an improper work—w'e tire 
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iiotcalled upon to depart from the subalance 
of the constitution to create a mutilated 
Torso. These are not the principles iiisti-, 
tilled by our ancestors—we ought notthere- 
foie to seller those principles to be wanton* 
]y changed at the suggestion of cunning or 
caprice, in order to serve the purposes of a 
temporary, self-constituted, oligarchical 
Junto. Tor if tve were to give way thus 
incautiously to such opinions, w'e might be 
ht-reaflor prevailed upon to sacrifice what 
has been agreeable to the wishes and the 
taste of the people« even the ino:>t salutary 
and useful regulations of centuries past. As 
for me, my Lords, I cannot see any ad¬ 
vantage from the violation of the consti¬ 
tution ; butl fear much such speculative 
trials may occasion the total subversion of 
It. Jt is not consistent with the duties we 
oi<^e, rithtr to the sovereign or to the peo¬ 
ple, to try experiments at such an awful 
period, or to introduce a System of this 
nature. Is it fair, in imposing on the Re¬ 
gent many painful and arduous duties, that 
he should be deprived of those benefits, 
which would be some recompence and 
consolation for the cares and anxieties his 
own embarrassing situation will bring upon 
him ? The Regent's situation will in¬ 
deed be < 5 ne of painful pre-eminence, 
perhaps more correctly styled of royal 
servitude, it ought certainly not to be 
deprived of all that is graceful, of all 
that is honourable ; we ought not to rob 
it of all that is calculated to shew us the 
kind, generous, and merciful disposition 
of rile royal personage, who has even 
condescended to accept of this weighty 
charge, with encreased difficulties, as he 
was pleased to observe, in his answer to 
your lordships. I certainly shall see with 
regret most of these clauses passed, and 
particularly that one w hich deprives the 
Regent of ihe power of dispensing honours, 
even for a limited time, 1o those who in 
theii* diHercnt calls and situations, have, a 
claim to such a distinction ; for merit is 
likely to arise at all periods, and equally 
deserves reward. Besides, the avowed prin¬ 
ciple on which it is declared a Regent ought 
to be appointed is, that he should chuse his 
political servants. Now, the very restric¬ 
tion of peel age may prevent the Regent 
from making that judicious selection, which 
he may judge most advantageous and be¬ 
neficial for the welfare of the country. 
By thus stating my opinions, I feel I am 
/acting as a warfn friend to my country— 
as a warm friend to my Sovereign and 
father—as a warm friend to the Prince of 
Wales, my brother—and a? a warmet 
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friend to every thing that ought to be held 
most sacred and deiu' in the (Jonstitutioo. 
1 certainly have, as must persons, a pre¬ 
ference I'or a particular ^et of men, but 
upon this conviction, that the man who 
serves the country best and most advan- 
tageou.sly tor the people, is the minister 
whom 1 shall think myself bound to sup¬ 
port. Notapproving of the measures which 
lidvo been proposed, 1 vote against them, 
conci^iviiig that 1 am voting with the law» 
of my country, on a Conviction of every 
part of the system being erioneous and 
defective. And, therefore,! feel a pride and 
satisfaction in what 1 am doing, neither in¬ 
timidated nor caiing for sinister insinua¬ 
tions which have been mischievously pro¬ 
pagated, of the existence of a Fourth Estate, 
or of a College of Princes. The purport 
for which such a new phantom has been 
conjuied up is as artful as it is wicked, 
since it is attempted in so critical a mo¬ 
ment as the present, to inilaine the minds 
of the people, or to frighten them with 
imaginary dangers, with a view to cripple 
and crush more efiectually the power of 
the crown, and to dishearten the honest and 
unshaken exertions of the Soveieign's re¬ 
latives, who have seats as Lords of Parlia¬ 
ment; and who arc at the least the natural, 
if not the legal guaidians of the interests 
of their revered parent, when the violation 
of the laws of nature is one of the revolu¬ 
tionary cries of the day. Such persons, 
who study and contrive to misrepresent 
the constitutional endeavours of the royal 
peers to preserve tiie rights and preroga- 
tivesoftbe crown whole and entire,deserve 
the execration of the country, as having 
acted with a species of baseness scarcely 
paralleled by any instance of human de¬ 
pravity. 

The Amendments made in the Bill in 
the Committee were read by the Clerk, 
and the question put upon each by the 
Lord Chancellor. The Amendments 
made in tlic first clause were severa liy 
agreed to. On the Amendment in the 
second clause re'-pectine the riignaiure of 
the Regent, name )y that m cases where it 
had been usual for his IVlajesty to sign 
initials, that then the initials G. P. R. 
only should be necessary, 

Earl Stanhope si;Uf4gesto.d a doubt as to 
the propriety of the word usual,*' as by 
an accidental mi&take in the signature of 
the Regent an instrument might be inva¬ 
lidated. Suppose the case of a patent of 
peerage, after the period of the restrictiou8> 
was the validity of it to be endangered by 
an accidental error in signing it. Hu 
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it would be better to leave tb< 
option of the two signatures to the Regent 
Lord Grenville did not think the case cj 
an instrument being invalidated from such 
a cause could happen, but he had no ob¬ 
jection to propose an Amendment in con¬ 
formity with the suggestion of his noble 
friend. lie therefore proposed as an 
Amendment, that the signature should be 
" George P. R/' or an abbreviation 
thereof, viz. G. P. R. 

The Lord Chancellor thought the ori¬ 
ginal Amendment tbe preferable mode, 
and was clearly of opinion, that an instru¬ 
ment under the Great Seal, could not be 
invalidated by the mistake of a signature 
in initials instead of a full signature. 

Tbe Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
form of the signature in each case, was 
perfectly well know n to all the clerks in 
office, by whom the signature to be used 
was written in pencil on the instrument. 
He could not conceive, therefore, that 
any mistake could arise. 

Earl Sianhope ridiculed the idea of the 
pencil marks, and still maintained his ori¬ 
ginal opinion. 

Lord Grenville agreed with the Lord 
Chancellor, that a mistake in the signature 
could not invalidate an instrument under 
the Great Seal. 

After some further conversation, the ori¬ 
ginal Amendment made in the Committee, 
was adopted and agreed to, lord Grenville 
having withdrawn his last Amendment. On 
the motion of the earl of Liverpool, the oath 
to he taken by the Regent respecting the 
church of Scotland was omitted. On the 
Clause for limiting the period of the restric¬ 
tions to the 1st of February IS 12,or till six 
weeks after parliament shall have met, &c. 

Lord Grenvilley in pursuance of w'hat had 
passed in the Committee, and of the sen¬ 
timents which he had then expressed on 
this part of the Rill, rose, in order to pro¬ 
pose an Amendment, the object pf which 
would be to limit the duration of the Bdl. 
His great wish was to limit its operation to 
about six months after the passing of the 
act. In establishing the expediency of 
this alteration in the existing provisions of 
the Bill, it would not, he observed, b9 
necessary for him to trespass at any length 
upon the time or attention of their lord- 
ships, as the argument lay within a very 
confined and narrow compass. The ef¬ 
fect of his Amendment would be to limit 
the duration of the restrictions imposed by 
tbe Bill, to the Ist of August in the present, 
rather than to the 1st of February in the 
vot. XVIII. 


next year. This he proposed to do upon 
a principle founded on the experience 
that had been acquired since 178P, res¬ 
pecting the nature and the duration of 
the malady, with which his Majesty 
was unhappily afflicted. On that former 
occasion, when this very important part 
of the subject had been under considera* 
tion, their lordships had not the great 
advantage, which both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment enjoyed at present, to direct.their 
deliberations, namely, the benefit of ex¬ 
perience and the result of antecedent cases 
to refer to. They had no grounds in 
that former instance existing to enable 
them to form any correct judgment, as 
to the nature or probable duration of 
the malady, with which the King was then 
unfortunately affl^ted. But ihc case was 
now widely different: Their loidships^ 
had not only the advantage of being able 
to form a judgmcht from experience of the 
nature of the malady, vvith which his Ma¬ 
jesty w^as afflicted, "but also as to its pro¬ 
bable duration by reference to the progress 
and termination of the repeated attacks 
to wdiich the royal patient had since been 
unhappily subject. It must be the anxious 
wish of every one of their lordships, that 
what had been so confidently advanced by 
many noble lords in that House, respect¬ 
ing the eventual recovery of his Majesty* 
should speedily take place ; and that a 
beloved monarch should be restored to 
the prayers ol a loyal and aifeclionatv 
people: yet the point then under the 
consideration of their lordsliips was. 
o decide impartially upon consistent 
irinciples, and to regulate their judg- 
nent by the lessons of experience and tha 
vidence of,facts. There was at the same 
ime, he trusted, no period of the pro¬ 
bable duration of the malady so protracted, 
as that the hope of recovery could be re¬ 
garded as desperate ; but the critical ne- 
:es^ity of the case, the actual situation*of 
he country, and a just regard to its safety 
[I the interval that may unhappily inter- 
ene before that recovery, formed the 
^reat grounds, upon which their lordships^ 
Iccision on the present occasion ouglit to be 
bunded. No on^ could more ardently join 
ban himself in the hopes, the wishes, and 
he prayers of the people for his Majesty's 
peedy recovery ; but upon what had been 
tated by the noble and learned lord (the 
Lord Chancellor), on the former evening, 
elative to the immateriuhty of the period 
f the Restrictions, only one interpretation 
ould he put, namely t that the noble aud 
5 X 
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Ipwrned lord thought his" Majesty then in 
sach a state of amendment, that his almost 
immediatt; recovery was certain. They 
must, liow^ever, in this, measure legislate 
upon a principle applicable to the case, as 
far as they' could derive any knowledge 
fiom experience. The difl'erence between 
the terms of the duration of the Restrictions, 
was the question between' them. He 
would be able to shew, that on just and 
conssistent reasonin':, the period which he 
prop')S(‘fl was the fiitesl for the duration 
of the Bill. By the experience they had 
with respect to the first malady and the 
intervening atta< ks, it was incontrover¬ 
tible that the period which he proposed 
would afiurd an abundant interval for 
deciiling a> to the probable duration, of the 
iniladv. T!iey had up^n that point the 
fi uit of the stiitly and science of men the 
moat eminent in their profession. He al¬ 
luded to the refmits of the physicians who 
attended his Majesty. From these it 
a})pearcd, that the royal patient had re- 
co\ered throe times from similar attacks, 
and that m the longest of these, the dura¬ 
tion of the malady w^as not more than four 
months. He had given much attention to 
the subject. What period of time the in¬ 
tervening attacks lusted, they had no op¬ 
portunity of knowing precisely ; but with 
respect to the first, the records of parlia¬ 
ment w'Ould shew that its duration did not 
exceed the period he had stated, and the 
physicians ail spoke of it as the longest 
interval of the malady. No material va¬ 
riations wore stated to have existed as to 
the nuture of the malady a» the difterent 
periods. But gein rally he must observe, 
that, if their lordships agreed in the pro¬ 
priety of Ref,tiictions, and of a Limitation 
of such Restrictions, the Limitation ought 
to cease, at that period within which, 
according to the evidence of the physi¬ 
cians, they might have reason to expect 
either that his Majesty would recover, or, 
if the disorder should be protracted l&e- 
yopd the period, wdien that recovery 
would be—he should not say hopeless— 
for he trusted that would never be the 
case, but when the expectation of r^- 
coveiy would be materially diminished. 

Upon a review of all the circumstances 
of the case, and after the closest attention 
which he could pay to it, he hud framec) 
his Amendment so as to include the inter¬ 
val, in which according to all probability 
the r^-enverjs if at all, would take place. 
The attack of the disorder with which liis 
Majesty was afflicted in I78tf and 1719 did 
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not continue longer than four months. 
That fact was op the records of parlia¬ 
ment. Of the two subsequent attacks he 
could not speak with the same certainty, 
but as far cou)d be collected from the 
evidence 6f the physicians, they di'd not 
last longer, or at least very little longer 
tlian the attack of the same disorder in 
1788 and 1789. The noble lord then re¬ 
ferred to particular pails of the examina¬ 
tion ; and laid particular stress on the opi¬ 
nions expressed by one of those gentle¬ 
men, not, he said, fVo||fi any invidious pre¬ 
ference as to skill or ability over the rest, 
butlbecause from his more extensive ex¬ 
perience in that particular specie,s of ma¬ 
lady, he had had superior means of forming 
his judgment. His lordship then briefly 
quoted some particular parts of the testi¬ 
mony of Dr. Reynolds, of Dr. Heberden, 
of sir Henry Halford, of Dr. Baillle, and 
of Dr. Willis : in all which they seemed 
either more or le.ss agreed, he observed, in 
the conclusion he had referred to, with 
respect to the interval beyond which the 
probabilities of recovery were materially 
diminished, and the confident hopes of ul¬ 
timate re-establishment wholly shaken. 
In the uncertainty of all medical science, 
with respect to this disorder, their only, 
or, at least, their chief guide in forming a 
judgment respecting its duration, must be 
experience^ In the case of his Majesty 
they had happily the experience of his 
former recoveries from attacks of the same 
disorder; and in proposing to limit the 
duration of the restrictions to the 1st of 
August next, namely, about six months 
from the passing of tin* Bill, a period 
w'ould be thus given of nine months from 
the Ist of November last, be ing a period of 
more than double the term of the duration 
of each of the former attacks of the same 
disorder with which his Majesty had been 
aflJicted| He was above any mean and 
dishonourable attempt which may be 
made tp throw a ttigma, or any insinua¬ 
tions again'-'t any man for the sentiments 
he entertaine'^ri, or the opinions he had 
formed on this part of the case-—the pe¬ 
riod which should bo fixed for the duration 
ofthc Bill. These applied as viell to the 
man who fixed twelve months, as to him 
who proposed six months for its^ duration. 
Tho only question at issue was, which of 
the two periods the most likely, with 
a reference to the facts of the case, to me^ 
dicai experience, and the priAci{>les of 
sound reasoning, for the probabUilies of 
recovery, to occur in ? Besides^ the inter- 
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▼al he proposed exceeded doable the 
longest period that hitherto the malady had 
lasted. What he proposed was to substi¬ 
tute the month of August to the time fixed 
at present. There was one argument 
which he would wish to oflfer, which was, 
that the limit he proposed would not clash 
with the opinions of those who founded 
theirs on the idea that Parliament should 
be sitting at tha period when the Bill ex¬ 
pired, in order to afford an opportunity of 
further consideration and revision. In this 
view, he would observe, that any man who 
knew the state of public business, and the 
measures which it would b6 necessary to 
propose, must be sanguine indeed, if he 
supposed, that, under the administration of 
a Regency, w^hich was not to commence 
before February, parliament could sepa¬ 
rate at least before it should be fir ad¬ 
vanced in July. This considerariun would 
greatly tend to do away that objection, 
flis lordship then moved, that the word 
“ February” in this clause be omitted, for 
the purpose of introducing the ^i^rd 
“ August.” 

Viscount Sidmouth observed, that he 
should on that occasion abstain from going 
generally into a discussion of the pro¬ 
priety or expediency of restrictions, as 
these were considerations not connected 
With the question immediately before their 
lordships. The restriction as to the peer¬ 
age proceeded on the ground that his Ma¬ 
jesty's indisposition would only be tempo¬ 
rary ; and the opinion of the physicians 
warranted the expectation. The (|ut‘stioii, 
both of the expediency of resirictions at 
all, and of the period of their duration, 
rested on the probability of the King^s re¬ 
covery ; cither because, on his restoration 
to health, the y would necessarily cease ; 
or becau:>p, if tlie improbability of his re¬ 
covery bernrno manifest, it might be unfit 
to continue ihein. His noble friend (lord 
Grenville) had alluded to ;lie preredeniof 
17M). Would to God they had invariabjy 
adhered to that admirable pattern ! Ho had 
told them that it was not uniil the third 
reading of the Bill, at that period, that the : 
expediency of limiting the time to thtjee 
years had been urged ; and he had told 
them truly, that this was contended against ; 
on quite another ground from that urged i 
against the limitation now proposed. But ' 
the clause introduced into the present Bill 
completely obviated the objection made 
to the corresponding clau'^e in that of 
1789. His noble friend had said, that 
they bad then no ground on which to form 
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their opinion; but this he most most di« 
rectly deny. Had they hot satisfactorv 
experience of the nature of his Majesty’s 
illness and the probable period of du¬ 
ration even during the first attack } Was 
not the evidence of that experience re¬ 
corded upon the Journals of their lord- 
ships’ House? Might not noble lords find 
there the opinions and judgiiitmt of Dr. 
Willis, one of the ablest and most expe¬ 
rienced practitioners in tiiat particular spe¬ 
cies of malady, and one of cuin'^e upon 
whose authority they might most confi¬ 
dently rely ? Had not that emincMit phy¬ 
sician on his examination declared, from 
the result of a most enlarged praf'tice, ihat 
the duration of such di.sorders, his Ma¬ 
jesty was then afflicted #ith, was gene¬ 
rally from three to fifieeri or eighteen 
months; that he had known some cases 
of recovery still more speedy, even at 
from two to three months; that he Ind 
met with recoveries after two years; but 
that the average of the duration was, as he 
had at fiVst stated, from three- to fifteen or 
eighteen months. JSo far, then, fmm there 
being no experience on which to found an 
opinion, they had that of one of the most en¬ 
lightened practitioners that or lived, that 
from three to fifteen or eighteen months 
W'as the common period. It svas clear, 
then, that their lordships had upon their 
Journals, in the evideiice of this physician, 
the grounds of the restrictions which w-ere 
proposed in the year 1788, and of the du¬ 
ration, which had been fixed to the ope¬ 
ration of the* Bill imposing I he ivstrieiions. 
The actual clause in the Bill uiKJtT cousi- 
Jeration respecting the duration of the re¬ 
strictions came so far recommended lo him, 
because it hud the sanction of this expe¬ 
rience and authority ; and it raiiie further 
recommended lo him, because, when its 
duration was to expire, it would have to 
come under the juiigment of puiliameiit 
ropregulate the proceedings winch should 
then be adopted. But his noble- friend 
would assert, that in fair reasoning, and in 
just argument, the period ol .six inantbs 
should be considered safficuiitly long. 
Such an assertion ronld re^i i»n y on the 
supposition, either that die Kmg nui'ti be 
recovered by th<- 1st of Auyiis ; or, if not, 
that then his recovery umsi bo so impro¬ 
bable, that the lesirictioii' slimdd liicn.be 
taken oft* These were points, mm an ex¬ 
amination of which, it < auld imt but be 
pamfiil ii» enter; but the view which he 
had tukui of the geneial evidence ol the 
Rhysiciana, enabled him todraw.infcreacct 
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from it, very different from thoio which 
seemed to be deduced from it by his noble 
friend. In his mind, however, and he 
woulf! thank God tor it, there was never 
less loom for difference of opinion than on 
this point. But with this impression on 
his mind, he could not well set forth and 
establish, with a minute reference to 
the evidence of the different physicians, 
a detail which, he much feared, must 
greatly fatigue the attention of their 
lordships; but it was necessary to go 
into it at some length, in order, to 
shew that it did not countenance the 
Amendment moved for by bis noble friend. 
—The noble viscount then proceeded to 
read dilfcreni parts of the examination of 
the physicians ; and when noble lords 
read it. ho hoped they would attend to the 
questions as well as to the answers re¬ 
specting the point upon which his noble 
friend rested the whole of his observations. 
These observations tended to prove, that 
if the term of his Majesty^s disorder was 
protracted beyond its limits on former oc¬ 
casions, the probability .of his recovery 
would become fainter, if the symptoms 
continued to be the same. But his noble 
friend did not seem to take the symptoms 
into consideration, but merely the 
time. The symptoms, however, the phy¬ 
sicians never lost sight of. They repeated 
again and atrain, that if the symptoms con¬ 
tinued the same, and tlie disorder Wa.s pro¬ 
tracted beyond its duration on former oc¬ 
casions, then the proliability of theKing^s 
recovery would be less favourable. Mow, 
it afforded him the utmost satisfaction to 
know, that a material change had already 
taken place, and that an actual amendment 
was going on. The symptoms, therefore, 
did not remain the same; and therefore, 
the opinions of the physicians, if fairly 
stated, would not make out 'his noble 
friend^s argument. It was on the favour¬ 
able change in the symptoms, and not on 
the greater or less duration of the disease, 
that the physicians founded their opinions; 
for they observed, that that particular ill¬ 
ness was very different at different times. 
They could not even cenjccture what 
might be its duration; it was longer in 
I7ti8 than in 1804, which they could not 
account for. But he would repeat that it 
was upon the tihangc in the symptoips, 
and not on the duration of the disorder, 
that, they formed their opinions of the pro¬ 
bability of recovery. This was a point to 
which he hoped their lordships would par¬ 
ticularly attend. This it was which, in hjs 
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conscience and judgment, afSwded him the 
most confident hopes; and this, in his mind,^ 
was the fair interpretation which should 
be put on that part of the evidence of the 
physicians, on which his noble friend 
seemed to lay so much stress. There was 
consequently in his opinion no ground for 
the Amendment moved by his noble friend, 
and he felt therefore bound to give it his 
opposition; but he must add at the same 
time that he felt much gratified at finding 
that even his noble friend had proposed 
six months from the Ist of February rather 
than from the Ist of November last. 

The Earl of Coventry expressed his de¬ 
termination to support the Amendment^ 
fully impressed as he was with the conso¬ 
lation the country must feel in having a 
Prince, so distinguished for every great 
and virtuous quality, to take care of its 
interests during the continuance of the 
afflicting indisposition of his royal father. 

The Marquis of Stafford declared him- 
Eielf anxious to view the subject without 
any reference to the personal characters 
of the two illustrious personages affected 
by the proposed proceedings of parlia¬ 
ment. Neither could he agree with one 
side of the House in the position, chat no 
other parts of the royal prerogative should 
be transferred to the Regent than w^ero 
actually necessary—nor with the other, 
when it was maintained that all the pre¬ 
rogatives of royalty of right appertained 
to the app«>intment. In his opinion par¬ 
liament possessed a discretionary power, 
to be regulated by the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the case and time, to which its 
attention was called. Viewing the sub¬ 
ject thus, he saw very serious distinctions 
between the present period and the year 
1789.—There was the difference of peace 
and war, together with that most import¬ 
ant point, that the Sovereign was not 
not then arrived at his present advanced 
age. With j-espect to the objection against 
giving the power of granting peerages 
founded on the ground of an improper 
exercise of it by the Regent, he mast be 
allowed to say that such an apprehension, 
though a justifiable motive for caution in 
the case of a Regent either not allied, or 
remotely allied to the throne, could not 
apply to the son and heir of the Sovereign, 
upon whom the evils of such an unjusti¬ 
fiable course, would,' in the ordinary 
CO jrse of nature, react. 

The Xord Chancellor begged leave to 
state to their lordships, that with respect 
to the motion, then under their consider- 
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«tion the question bad not been fairly or 
acccurately stated. This he should en¬ 
deavour to prove to the Committee in a 
subsequent part of his speech^ the more 
immediate object^ which he had in rising, 
being to set the noble baron (lord Gren¬ 
ville) right upon a point, respecting which 
he had been himself (the Lord Chancellor) 
as well on that as on a former occasion 
greatly misrepresented. Tlie noble baron, 
as well as the noble earl near him (Grey) 
had thought proper to put a construction 
upon his words, which he never meant 
them to bear. They concluded, that, 
because he stated it to be of no conse¬ 
quence personally to himself, whether 
the commencement of the Restrictions 
should be dated from the first of Novem¬ 
ber last or from the present time, he was 
therefore impressed with a sanguine hope' 
of his Majesty's speeedy recover}’'. Such 
an opinion, he most explicitly declare he 
never hud given, though for some reason 
not clear to himself, his language had been 
much misrepresented on this point both in 
and out of that House. He would explain 
to their, lordships what he really did say. 
There were many noble lords who now 
heard him, who knew how well he could 
justify himself against all the calumnies 
and accusations urged against him. There 
were many of them who knew that at the 
time when he was charged with crimi¬ 
nality, he was only one of an administra¬ 
tion which acted never against the opinion 
of the physicians; nay some of these noble 
lords who formed part of that administra¬ 
tion, and acted with him then, sat now on 
the bench with the noble baron and noble 
earl, who accused him, and were, and 
must be convinced, that all he said in bis 
own vindication was strictly true. So 
satisfied was he of the integrity of his 
motives and the correctness of his con¬ 
duct, that he would not shrink from the 
most minute inquiry into every part of 
those transactions. What he did on those 
occasions he did in concurrence with, and 
with the approbation of all his colleagues, 
and he would have acted as he did, though 
he had even differed from every man 
among them. He would even go farther, 
and say, that acting conscientiously, so 
help him God, he could not have acted 
otherwise than he had done in the instance 
particularly alluded to. Whilst he had 
the approbation of bis own conscience he 
was ready to incur every risk and submit 
to all the responsibility which the faithful 
discharge of his duty might expose him to. 


But what, he would ask, was the nature 
of the crime imputed to him ? Why no¬ 
thing but this, that he had on these occa¬ 
sions acted in obedience to his Majesty's 
commands. What would the noble earl 
have thought of his conduct, if he had 
refused compliance; what kind of crime 
would that noble earl consider him guilty 
of, if he had dared to disobey the positive 
commands of the Sovereign ? 

With respect to the accusation -which 
had been made over and over again, as to 
his having held out a certain prospect of 
his Majesty's speedy recovery, he would 
now repeat, what he had stated as often 
as the charge was preferred, that he 
never held out any such hopes to the 
House. He had certainly staled from 
himself, as from a person ignorant of the 
medkal profession, his confident expecta¬ 
tions of his M^esty's recovery within a 
reasonable time. This he must observe 
was a species of disorder as to which he 
had little confideuce in the opinions of 
physicians. If all the physicians on earth 
w’ere to tell him that his Majesty’s reco¬ 
very would be speed 5 ^ he would not be¬ 
lieve them. Upon the same grounds, 
were they to declare that his Majesty's 
recovery would not be speedy, he would 
be equally incredulous. The restoration 
of the Sovereign to the full exercise of his 
mental powers depended upon other 
causes than mere medical aid. Jn the 
language of the Scriptures, if it 'was the 
pleasure of God . h .i ** there should be 
light" in the royal mind, “ there will be 
light." Ho would, however, undertake 
to assert, that there was a most mate¬ 
rial amendment in his Majesty; and 
having said this, he would say no more at 
present, but that, upon his hope.s of sal¬ 
vation, he believed what he had asserted 
to be true and right. 

As to the Amendment proposed by the 
noble baron, the object of which was tb 
limit the duration of the Restrictions to 
the 1st of August, it arose oUt of the 
principle that there were to be Restric¬ 
tions. Now qs the noble baron admitted' 
the principle, he could not comprehend 
w hy he contended with such unrelenting 
positiveness for the limited duration; 
though he had declared a month ago, 
that nothing should induce him to vote 
for their continuance beyond six monthi 
from that time. There appeared to him 
an irresistible argument against the ceas¬ 
ing of the Restrictions at that period ; and 
it^wasthis, that parliament would not be 
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then sitting. It was on many accounts 
extremely desirable, that both Douses 
shouid be sitting when the Bill now under 
cciiS>ideration should expire. With regard 
to the obseiTatlons made by the noble 
earl at the conclusion of his speech in a 
late debate, he would repf^at what he had 
before dech.red, that lie vyriuld shrink 
from no enquiry into h.s conduct on the 
occasion alluded »o. He hit-1 <u:}« d ip*'n 
his consciencr, and to the best of his 
judgment, conduct v.oulil be ilui 

same on this crt’ai».uu. \v;'i.]d act up^ii 
his oaih, in cc pie of the apposition of 
the whole v>oi'Ui- Ilis oj.insoii was. so 
help him that there was a most nn- 
tenal anieiidmei'it in his Majesty. It was 
little more than forty eight hours since he 
had an ocportiinily of asceriaining this 
iniproveinenr. in his Tviajrsty; and he 
trusted in God that his gracious master 
would live many years <o be, as he had 
always been, the hcnefactor of liis sub¬ 
jects. 

Earl Grey then ronc and said, ]My Lords, 
there is one point in which 1 tally agree 
with the noble and learned lord, who has 
just sat down, which is, as to the import¬ 
ance of the subject w^e are discussing, and 
the magnitude of those duties, whicii your 
lordships are now called upon In discharge. 
My opinion, founded, as I think, ujkhi 
constitutional principles, and supported, 
as 1 trust to prove, by sound reason, is, 
that you cannot, without extreme danger 
and certain injury to the monarchy itself, 
and, of course, to the reigning sovereign, 
for whom the noble and learned lord pro¬ 
fesses such affection, limit or abridge those 
prerogatives of the crown, which, being 
vested trusts for the benefit of the people, 
are attached to the office and not to the 
person of the King. To this part of tlie 
subject 1 shall feel it hereafter ray duty 
to recur, being at this moment particu¬ 
larly anxious to advert to the allusians 
made by the noble and learned lord on 
;he interpretation, which my noble frietnl 
(lord Greinille) and myself are supposed 
to havjc put upon certain expressions of 
his in former debate. The noble and 
learned lord professes loudly, and 1 trust 
sincerely, his determination faithfully and 
honestly but firmly to perform his arduous 
duties under all circumstances, and at 
every risk. 1 am, my Lords, not disposed 
to indulge in professions, though 1 hope 
that, in every occurrence of my life, 1 
have at least evinced the inclination to act 
upon the conscientious conviction of ojy 
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duty, and honestly to adhere to it un¬ 
daunted by difficulty, and uninfluenced 
by apprehen>ions of personal consequences 
or perverse misrepresentation. It is not 
my practice, nor is it in my disposition, 
to make charges or urge accusations upon 
light grounds. In performing what I con¬ 
ceive to be iny duty to your lordships and 
to my country, 1 am bound to arraign the 
noble and learned lord for an offence little 
short of high treason. In bringing this 
arcusation against the noble and Jeanied 
b;id, I will iKfi conceal, that it is my inten¬ 
tion to deal as severely with him, as 1 possi¬ 
bly can, but, at the same lime, as justly as 
the irnporlance of the question und the 
solciiunty of the case require. The rigid 
and impartial line of public duty 1 shall 
strictly observe towards the noble loid, 
determined that neither his agitation nor 
his fears shall deter me from urraigning 
him, if 1 shall find that he has been guilty 
of what 1 cannot but coiisider all but 
treason. The noble and learned lord asks, 
what is the designation of that crime, 
which a public servant would commit in 
refusing to obey the just commands of 
his sovereign. 1 acknowledge that would 
be treason to the sovereign, but with my 
answer to that appeal, 1 beg leave to 
couple another question: — what, I ask, 
w'ould be the ciiaracter, what the appro¬ 
priate punishment of his oflence, who, 
knowing his sovereign to be actually at 
the time iiiconipetent; who, in the full 
conviction of his notorious and a\ owed m- 
capacit}', and whilst he was under medi¬ 
cal care and personal restraint, should 
come here and declare that there was no 
necessary suspension of the royal func¬ 
tions ; wlio, under such circumstances, 
should in his Majesty’s name, and, under 
the pretext of his Majesty’s cuinmands, 
put the royal seal to acts w'hich could not 
be legal without his Majestj^’s full and 
complete .acquiescence ; wbut, i ask, 
>Yould be the crime of that man, who 
should venture to take such a course ? I 
do not hesitam to pronounce his offence 
to be treason against the constitution and 
the country. 

The noble and learned lord complains 
of much misrepresentation, of what fell 
from him in a former debate, as to the little 
consequence or insignificant difTerence it 
could make, whether these limitations on 
the Regent were to be dated from the first 
of November last, or from the present 
period. Has any one imputed to the 
noble and learned lord, that he had 
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couched, under these expressions,^ any 
improper or ambiguous meaning, dif&rent 
from that which they seemed to convey ? 
But what is the proof of his having been . 
misrepresented ? Let these expressions 
be fairly considered, and what will be the 
obvious, the just and legitiniale inference? 
Am I to be declared wrotig in my con¬ 
struction of them, because 1 thought that 
he was prompted to make such a state¬ 
ment upon the str<mg impression that he 
entertained of liis Majesty’s speedy reco¬ 
very ? The noble and learned lord may 
deny the validity of our reasons, he may 
challenge the correctness and propriety 
of our inference, but I must confess that i 
cannot admit the justice of his complaint, 
when he charges us with misrepresenta¬ 
tion. If, however, the interpretation, then 
put upon these expressions, was not cor¬ 
rect, I ow'n I am at a loss even now to guess 
at their real meaning. Notwithstanding all 
the rant of this night, they are just as un¬ 
intelligible as they were before. " I did 
not,” says the noble and learned lord, 
give the opinion imputed to me, but I 
W'ill tell you immediately what was my 
meaning when I used the expressions— 
1 meant only that to me personally it was 
of no consec|urnce, whether the restric¬ 
tions on the power of the Tlegent were to 
commetice from the 1st of November last, 
or from the present period.” Having re¬ 
peated his former words, we should have 
expected iheni to be followed by the ex¬ 
pected explanation; but here again we 
find the mhle and learned lord rest satis¬ 
fied witfi an assiitioii. that no such inter- 
pietation as had been put upon his state¬ 
ment, ought to have !>eeri imputed to him. 
The noble and learned luid then proceeds 
to give another opinion, which, consider¬ 
ing the source from whence it proceeds, 
and the subject to which it applies, is not 
a little e.xtraordinary. The noble and 
learned lord says, that he can set little 
value, and that he would pay no respect 
to the judgment of physicians touching 
his Majesty’s speedy or remote recovery 
from his actual complaint. Surely he 
cannot forget that this was not, on a former 
occasion, the noble lord’s conviction. He 
cannot forget that he himself, in his place in 
this House, grounded a proposition which 
he offered to your lordships attention, 
upon the very report of these physicians, 
whose opinions are now treated with so 
much seeming disrespect. The noble 
ford then had his confident expectations 
of his Majesty’s recovery, because the 
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physicians, w'ho were at the time in at¬ 
tendance upon him, and who had attended 
him on his former indisposition, saw in 
his then state all the symptoms of ap¬ 
proach towards recovery, and none of the 
symptoinS which indicate the delay of 
recovery. I am sure I most willingly give 
the noble and learned lord full credit, that 
he would not have made these assurances 
to your loidships, but untler the strong 
impression that he believed them' to be 
true. However irreconcileable with his 
opinion now, these were his statements 
then. We, at that period, heard none of 
these scruples relative to the early reco¬ 
very, of which, at this time, we hear so 
much (hear, heir.) 

The Lord Chancdlor rase to order. The 
noble lord, he trusted, would excuse him 
for the iiitcrruptiou he was giving him ; 
but in justice himself he must declare, 
that he never at any time had held out ex¬ 
pectations of his Majesty’s eaily or speedy 
recovery; but that,on the contrary, he had 
.studiously avoided pledging himself to 
any specific declaration upon that point. 

Earl Grey resumed and said, with 
every respect, my lords, for the noble 
lord’s assertion,! must still persevere in my 
statement, whicli T see no reason whatever 
to retract, and therefore with confidence 
appeal for its justice to the recollection of 
your lordships. It cannot yet have es¬ 
caped your lordships’ memory, that upon 
the occasion to which 1 alluded, the noble 
and learned lord not only founded his pro¬ 
position of adjournment upon the statc- 
mtut of the Physicians, but, with a view 
to greater certainly a\id correctness, ac¬ 
tually drew from his pocket a paper con¬ 
taining the express words of the phy* 
sicians. I beg, then, to ask your lord- 
ships, whether it was not in the full con¬ 
fidence of the strong hopes, ivhich these 
statements conveyed, that the motion ior 
anf^ther adjournment a*; propg.sed by the 
noble and learned lord and his colleagues, 
was acquiesced in by this House. Whence 
this new light has been imparted, which 
now leads him to treat with disgrare that 
authority, which some short time past he 
so highly valued, I am at a lo<;s tu discover. 

The noble and learned lord has this 
night communicated to the House, that, to 
the best of his judgmeiu, a material 
amendment has taken place in his Ma¬ 
jesty’s state of health. Most anxious as 
I am to hear of the restoration of rny so-* 
vereign, whether from the agitated feelings 
of»the noble and learned lord, or from liis 
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no dishonest bias op this subject, before I 
can be satisfied, 1 must have other evi¬ 
dence ; most particularly after the expe¬ 
rience which this House and the country 
has had of the value' of such testimony 
’ oil former occasions. This is a part of the 
noble and learned lord’s speech, to which 
1 must beg the particular attention of 
our lordships; I mean that; in which he 
a^ stated, that, to his own knowledge, 
a very considerable amendment has taken 
place in his Majesty's health. Upon this 
point I shall take the liberty to ask the 
noble lord whether in the course of a short 
conversation, he could possibly have had 
opportunity or the means to form any | 
opinion as to the state of his Majesty^s 
malady, which could be either satisfactory 
to his own mind, or ought to have any 
weight with your lordships ? I would ask 
him, whether he has founded his opinion 
in any degree upon the representat-ons 
of the physicians, or is borne out by their 
authority in the statement your lordships 
have just heard ? Has the noble and learn¬ 
ed lord, in the course of his interview with 
his Majesty, touched upon any of those 
subjects upon which particularly the de¬ 
lusion to which he is unfortunately subject 
is said to prevail. 1 am fully aware of the 
delicacy of touching upon this topic ; but 
it is a duty 1 owe your lordships to endea¬ 
vour to prevent this House from being led 
to entertain false hopes respecting the 
state of his Majesty's health,—hopes un¬ 
founded in fact and resting solely upon 
partial and unfounded representations. 
There is nobody who has ever visited any 
of those places appropriated for the re¬ 
ception of persons labouring under mental 
infirmity^ who does not well know, that 
in various instances the ui^'appy indi¬ 
viduals preserve every appearance of in¬ 
tellectual sanity, until questioned respect¬ 
ing,. or reminded of some topic, upon 
which the derangement of their faculties 
particularly prevail. Several cases of that 
description have even lately been publish¬ 
ed, and some of them upon high autho¬ 
rity, in which no trace of the latent dis¬ 
ease could be discovered, until the topic 
upon which the malady turned happened 
to be touched on. My object in adverting 
to these circumstances is to shew to your 
lordships the necessity of receiving such 
accounts as have been given by the noble 
lord with distrust, and of withholding 
credit fiom them till they shall be pre¬ 
sented to you supported by complete and 
satisfactory evidence. It is the duty of 
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your lordships tb take care that the sceptre 
of the sovereign, which is to be committed 
to a Regent, ta be used in his liarae and on 
his behalf, shall not be withdrawn from 
that Regent until his Majesty’s happy re¬ 
covery shall enable him to wield it him¬ 
self, for the good of his people, and keep 
it from falling into other hands, by which 
it has, in other instances, been assumed 
and exercised. 1 trust, therefore, that 
when we shall come to that part of the 
Bill which is to provide for the resumption 
of the royal authority, your lordships will 
take particular care upon this point, as 
you must feel it to be your indubitable 
duty to do. I hope you will consider it 
right and indispensably necessary not to 
suffer any person to be included in tfve 
council which will have to report upon his 
Majesty’s recoverv, who has in former 
instances suffered his Majesty’s name to be 
used in public acts, at a time when, ac¬ 
cording to what has lately transpired, hrs 
Majesty was incapal)]e of expressing his 
pleasure respecting them; At the same 
time that you must feel it to he your duty 
to provide for the full and perfect resump¬ 
tion of his authority, bis Majesty, you 
are no les.s bound to take care th«it his re¬ 
covery must be complete before such re¬ 
sumption of his power shall take place. 

With respect to the conduct of the no¬ 
ble and learned lord on those former oc¬ 
casions to w'hick 1 have alluded, that no¬ 
ble lord has asserted his ability t6 defend 
himself; adding at the same time that 
though he should not invite the investiga¬ 
tion, he was yet not inclined to shrink 
from it. But this assertion is nothing 
but a vain boast on the part of the noble 
lord ; for unquestionably, if the matter 
were brought forward, the noble lord 
would not, because he could not, be able 
to shrink from it. Notwithstanding what 
has fallen from the noble and learned 
lord, I stiU adhere to my former state¬ 
ment; and feel it my duty here more ex¬ 
plicitly to put your lordships in possession 
of the cases to which I have before al¬ 
luded. It is now in evidence before your 
lordships, that, as well in the year 1801 
as 1804, the King’s name had been used' 
to .public acts, and the royal authority 
exercised at a time when, according to the 
evidence, his Majesty was personally in¬ 
capable of exercising his royal functions. 
H's Majesty’s malady began about the 
12th of February, 1801, and continued 
without remission till the beginning of 
March. Your lordships will recollectj 
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that couneili had been held an4' members 
sworn iq^ during that interval. The foreign I 
relations of the country, too, had under- I 
one a material change in that period. ; 
weden, which had been our ally, assumed , 
a hostile aspect and acceded to tho north- | 
ern confederacy; and even considerable ' 
expeditions were equipped and sent out. 
Subsequent to that date, too, about the 
17th of March, another council was held, 
and members sworn of it. Here 1 must 
beg the attention of your lordships to the 
circumstance, that about the lUh or 15th 
of June following, even af^er he had been 
declared to be fully recovered, his Ma¬ 
jesty bad a relapse, which, though it did 
not last long, required the aid of attend¬ 
ance. All this took place in ISOl. 

In 1804 I was a member of the other 
House, and from the anxiety felt by the 
public upon the subject, considered it my 
duty to put a question to the noble vis¬ 
count on the cros.«t bench (Sidmouth) then 
a member of the other House, respecting 
the state of his Majesty's health; and 
though my noble friend at first endea¬ 
voured to shift and evade the question, 
upon being pressed he ended with saying, 
that there was no necessary suspension of 
the royal functions. To a similar question 
put in this House, the noble lord upon the 
wool-sack returned a similar declaration. 
(No! no!) Certainly tlie noble earl op¬ 
posite (lord Liverpool) had m:ule such a 
declaration, and that was afterwards con¬ 
firmed by the noble lord on the wool¬ 
sack, in this House. Now, by referring 
to the evidence of Dr. Hebcrden, your 
lordship will find, that at that very pe¬ 
riod his Majesty had been ill, and conti¬ 
nued in that state from the 12th of Feb. 
1804, to the 23rd of April following, when 
1 believe he presided at a council, a cir¬ 
cumstance which most probably was con¬ 
sidered as sufficient proof that his Majesty 
was well enough to resume his^ royal au¬ 
thority. Within that interval. Viz. on the 
9th of March, a commission was issue'd 
under his Majesty's great seal, for giving 
the royal assent to fifteen different bills 
which had passed the two Houses. But 
still more, the noble and learned lord had 
on the 5th of March, an interview with 
his Majesty, in consequence of which he 
felt himself warranted in declaring to 
your lordships, that his Majesty's intel¬ 
lects were sound and unimpaired. But 
will this House consider a hasty opinion, 
formed during such an interview, which 
may have taken place at a lucid interval. 

voi. XVIIl. 
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sufficient to outweigh the evideni^e upon* 
oath of ph^^stciansregolarfyandconstantly 
in attendance ? Will you not on the con¬ 
trary be convinced that it woolH be a di¬ 
rect breach of the constitution for> the 
highest officer in his Majesty's service to 
venture under such circumstances, even 
during a lucid interval, to take his Ma¬ 
jesty ^s pleasure upon high matters of 
state ? I will put it even to the noble and 
learned lord himself, whether, in the case 
of a private individual who should have 
continued from the 12th of Feb. to the 
2Srd of April, in a state of lunacy, and 
might within that period have bven in¬ 
duced by an attorney to make a will, that 
noble lord would consider such will valid? 
If the transaction should subsequently be 
submitted to the Court of Chancery, what 
would be the feelings of the Court, what 
its just reprobation of the conduct of the 
attorney? No hourt in Westminster-hall, 
1 will venture to assert^ would give couo- 
tenaiice to such a proceeding : and vet 
your Lordships have in evidence before 
you, that, whilst his Majesty was thus in¬ 
capable, his royal name has been abused, 
and Ills sovereign authority exercised ; 
and that at a time when the noble lord op¬ 
posite bad ventured to assert, and the 
noble lord upon the wool-sack to back 
the assertion, that there was no necessary 
suspension of the royal functions. 

The charge therefore, which I have to 
make upon the noble lords before your 
lordship.c, and in the face of the country, is 
this, that they have culpably made use of 
the King’s name without the King’s sanc¬ 
tion, and criminally exercised the royal 
functions, when the sovereign wus labour¬ 
ing under a moral incapacity to authorise 
such a proceeding ; and with such a trans¬ 
action in your view, I will ask your lord- 
ships whether you will suffer this Bill to 
pass without making effectual provision to 
prevent the recurrence of similar circon- 
stances; whether if you shall omit to 
make such provision, you will* perform 
your duty to the public, whose interests 
you are bound solemnly to secure and to 
protect? In the evidence of Dr. Rey¬ 
nolds, it appjears, that when the King re¬ 
moved to Kew, in 1804, he had himself 
c;8ased to attend him, and for this reason, 
that it would have a better appearance to 
the public. It was also apparent, from 
the evidence, that his Majesty was then 
and continued to be in such a state as to 
require medical attendance till October. 
1 arh prepared also to assert, and cballenga 
• 3 Y 
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the noble lord to denj the fact, that Dr. 
Simmons and hU attendants bad not only 
been in attendance but exercised controul 
over his Majesty until the 10th of June. 
For niy own part I shall neyer consent to 
sulfer a Lord Chancellor, a I^rd Keeper, 
or any man, or set of men, however great 
or distinguished, to possess himself or 
thpmselvea of the royal authority, under 
such circumstances, and exercise the func¬ 
tions of the sovereign : neither shall I 
take the statement of any man however 
exalted, as to the competence of his Ma¬ 
jesty to the personal exercise of bis func¬ 
tions, without other sufficient and satis¬ 
factory proof of his perfect re-establish* 
ment. 1 acn sorry to trouble your lord* 
ships at this length upon this delicate 
subject, but I was anxious to state my 
sentiments upon the question as soon after 
the noble and learned lord as possible. 
The conduct of that noble lord on the 
occasions to which 1 have called your 
lordships^ attention, seems to me so extra¬ 
ordinary and inexplicable, as to require | 
some provision to prevent a repetition of I 
it,—a provision which will be most appro* 
priately an object of oui attention, when we 
shall come to the clause for securing the re¬ 
sumption of his royal powder by hisMajest.v. 

With regard to the restrictions of the 
royal prerogatives in the hands of tlie 
Regent, the noble viscount on the cross 
bench, (Sidmouth) has as well this nigin 
as on aibimer occasion, ncked, what in 
the name of God, is the danger that could 
result from restricting the prerogatives 
proposed to be limited for the short 
period of one year, when during the four 
last years, only one peer had been 
created As to the actual exercise of 
the prerogative during that period, I can¬ 
not take upon myself to say, whether 
daring that time no more than one 
peer had been created; but I nni per¬ 
fectly ready to admit that the power hyis 
not been abused. Whether this has 
arisen from the state of the peerage, or 
the .discretion and forbearance of minis¬ 
ters, or from the conviction of his Majesty 
that a diflTerent policy from that which 
had been observed in fornier periods of 
his reign respecting the augmentation of 
the peerage was necessary, is immaterial 
now to enquire. The fact 1 admit to be, that 
of late.that branch of the royal prerogative 
has not been abased. But 1 must here pr<^ 
test against that line of argument which 
goes to say, that because a prerogative 
if not necessarily kept in a state of 
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aetivity, it'should therefore be suspended* 
This prerogative, like all other prero^ 
gatives, was given to the crown for the 
benefit of the people ; and whilst it can 
be exercised for that object, ought not 
to be separated from the person per¬ 
forming the royal functions. The Regent 
will have precisely the same duties to 
perform as the King, and your lordships 
cannot therefore refuse to invest him with 
the same powers, without doing an injury 
to the monarch and to the constitution. 

'But if this species of argument were 
once to be admitted, 1 beg your lordships 
to consider what might be the effect of it« 
The same reasoning that would thus go 
to deprive the Regent of the power of 
creating peers, would be equally effectual, 
to stop all naval and military promotions, 
all grants and charters, all honours and 
distinctions, from the high and exalted 
order of the garter to the lowest mark of 
the sovereigns i’avour, until the resump¬ 
tion of his royal functions by the King. In 
fact, why may not this line of argument 
apply to deprive the Regent of that bright¬ 
est jewel of the royal station—mercy ? 
Why might it not apply to take from the 
crown that amiable attribute by which the 
severity cf the other prerogatives is alloy¬ 
ed and tempered. By the force of such 
an argument you might strip the crown of 
ilv brightest jewel, its moat endearing qua¬ 
lity,—you might bereave the necessary 
exercise of the more coercive executive 
powers of the mitigating influence of that 
amiable prerogative of mercy, which in 
its application confers a grace and lustre 
upon the acts of the sovereign. Upc*n 
this principle f>f reasoning, you iiiight 
prove all the prerogatives of the crown 
unnecessary, and consequently proper to 
be suspended. 

But it has been said, that the power of 
raising to the peerage might be abused to 
such an extent as to embarrass the legiti¬ 
mate government of the Regent, and im¬ 
pede the resumption of his power by his 
Majesty. To this it need only be an¬ 
swered, that there could be no apprehen¬ 
sion that this power of the peerage would 
ever be used to such an extent as either 
to interfere with the resumption of the 
royal authority, or to embarrass any fu¬ 
ture j^vemment. The objection, there¬ 
fore, 18 absurd, in the present state of the 
peerage, that rests upon any such appre¬ 
hension of abuse; but if the power should 
be abused, the constitutional check is to 
be found in the two Houses of Parliament: 
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yet it tkmvAi not be forgotten, that this 
power might be abased by a King as well 
na by a Regent. Towards the close of a 
Jong reign, a sorerei^ might poBsibly 
feel himself in a silaation so much under 
the influence of a particular minister—so 
much in awe and in the controul of him ; 
as to be induced to exercise this power to 
such an extent as to distress and embarrass 
•the government of his successor. I'he ar- 
‘gument, therefore, derived frtirn the abuse 
of the power, would apply equally in both 
cases. It is no less strong as applied^to 
the King, than as applied to the Regent; 
and if a restriction bo necessary, it would 
be as necessary in one case as in the other. 

I shall, however, take upon me to assert 
generally, that these restrictions upon the 
Regent are contrary to all the practice of 
the constitution, and to evcM'y principle 
upon which it is founded: but tliis subject 
has been so fully and ably discussed in 
another place by a learned friend of mine, 
(Mr. Leach) who has given his labours and 
•the result of his research to the public, 
that it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon 
the consideration ol it on this occasion. 1 
shall nevertheless refer your lordships to 
the Appendix to the Life of Walpole, by 
Ooxe, for the authority of Lord Chancellor 
Cowper upon the subject of restrictions 
upon the Prince of Wales, as Regent. In 
that w'ork will be found a letter written to 
lord Townshend, Secretary of State, at 
Hanover, w’ith his sovereign, George I. on 
the subject of appointing the Prince of 
Wales Regent, in which the opinion of the 
Lord Chancellor is stated, that there was 
no instance in the history of this country, 
in'which a Prince of Wales had been ap¬ 
pointed Regent with any restrictions. 

Upon all these considerations, therefore, 

I shall feci it my duly to give a decided 
negative to any restrictions. But as my 
noble friend (lord Grenville) has moved an 
amendment to shorten the duration uf these 
restrictions, 1 must in consistency wdlh my 
own principles support that ainendmeAt. 
if it be unfit that the prerogatives should 
be suspended at all, it is d fortiori, upon 
the same principle desirable that they 
should be suspended but for as short a pe¬ 
riod as possible. 1 shall concur, therefore, 
in the amendmeni of my noble friend, as 
well for this reason as for the reasons so 
strongly urged by him, and which have 
not received any answer whatever in the 
course of this discussion. 

As to the probability of the KingVre- 
covery, 1 mast say, that I am not inclined 
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to be Tery saogaine. The evidence of 
the physicians, but particularly of Dr. 
Willis, I contei^, is clear to this point, 
that if his Majesty’s illness should last in 
this instance longer than in any former 
case, there would be much less prospect 
of recovery. 'Your lordships must recol¬ 
lect, that when on a former occasion the 
noble Lord on the woolsack gave us rea¬ 
son to expect the perfect restoration of 
his Majesty at no very distant^ period, 
within three or four days after that state¬ 
ment his Majesty had suffered a relapse, 
which actually endangered his life. But 
without pursuing this point further, it is 
only necessar}*^ for me to state, that Dr. 
Willis has said, that if the disease were to 
be protracted the recovery would be less 
probable than formerly. 

But it was not alone the physicians that 
in my opinion ought to have been exa¬ 
mined. Other»persons, who are acquaint¬ 
ed with the circumstances of his Majesty's 
malady, and the melancholy recurrence 
of it on former, occasions, ought also to 
have been examined, as they could supply 
important and highly useful information 
upon the subject. This was the more ne¬ 
cessary, as we now know that ministers 
had then concealed, and would, if they 
could, have continued to conceal, the state 
of his Majesty/s complaint. I am there¬ 
fore, now comparatively less sanguine as 
to the recovery of his Majesty. But in 
perfiirniing this duty which I owe toward.^ 
iny fellow subjects, 1 am not to be repre¬ 
sented as deficient towards my sovereign, 
whose private virtues fully inlitle him to 
the aflectioii and attachment of all his sub¬ 
jects. I am most unequivocally of opi¬ 
nion that all those prerogatives which are 
necessary for supporting the dignity of the 
crown, ought to be given to the Regent. 
The noble and learned lord seems to think 
that the name of his Majest}^ is alone suffi¬ 
cient to justify all the measures of his go¬ 
vernment. But for myself, whilst I give 
his Maje.sty credit for all his. virtues, I 
have always consideicd the measures of 
his goveinment as the measures of 
his ministers. Ills Majesty's personal 
virtues and paieri^al care of his people are 
his own; but the responsibility for the 
measures of his government belongs to 
his ministers. Whilst I owe allegiance to 
my sovereign ns a King, I owe him atthe 
same time the tribute of unfeigned and un¬ 
bounded respect, as a man, whose private 
virtues have ever been an honour to the 
crown and tl:e ornament of the n;atioa; 
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And when the noble and^learned lord asks 
vs, what his Majesty had dene during the 
ia^t twenty two years of his life, that a 
difieient conduct should be adopted with 
regard to him at the end of that period 
from that adopted at the beginning of it^ 

I will ask him in return, whether the na¬ 
tion is now in the same situation in which 
it was at that period—whether the vessel 
of the state, after having been so long and 
so perilously tossed about amongst the 
shoals and quick-sands, which have been 
fatal to so many other states, has at length 
gained the harboui in security—and whe¬ 
ther the noble lord, after conducting it 
safe into port, can at last exclaim 

.. — Me tabula sacer 

Votiva paries indicat uvida 

Suspeudicse potenti, 

Vesuoientd mans Deo. 

The contrast, my Lords, between the 
situation of the empire pt this moment 
and at the period of 178S is really alarm¬ 
ing. We must not disguise the fact. It is 
not by shutting our eyes to the dangers 
and difficulties which beset us on every 
aide, that we can ever ho|>e to surmount 
them. We must look them in the face 
with firmness, and determine to rescue our- 
selves from the vortex w hich is open for 
our destruction, not by a perseverance in 
those weak and ruinous measures, which 
have brought us into our present calami- 
tious condition, but by a radical bhange 
of policy, and the adoption of such a 
system of conduct, as without diminishing 
our necessary efibrts for the present, may 
by husbanding our means and resources 
enable us to meet all the exigencies of an 
expensive and protracted w^ajfare. My 
Lords, in 1788 this country was in the 
most flourishing condition, in the highest 
state of internal and external prosperity. 
What'is the case now', niy Lords r Is not 
our commerce crippled, our trade stag¬ 
nated, our domestic security menaced, 
our foreign connections utterly aariihi- 
laled, or what is nearly as bad, an over¬ 
whelming burthen in this period of our tri¬ 
bulation—and what is still more lornjid- 
abJe, is not the whole of Lurope combined 
against U8, and directed by an unity of 
force and an abilby of conduct, which have 
never been exceeded ?—\V hen your lord¬ 
ships see all this, is it posiiible that you 
can conceive, the same measures, which 
proved adequate in 1788, likely to possess 
the same eflicieiicy in the present instance ? 
I beg pardon, iny lords, for the length of 
time during which 1 have trespassed upon 
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your attention; but as 1 bad noten former 
occasions an opportunity of atatiiig my 
opinions on the different branches of the 
question, 1 was anxious to explain myself 
now, on that account, more fully than 1 
should otherwise have ventured to do, I 
conclude, my Lords, by repeating that it 
is my intention to vole for the Amendment 
of my noble friend. 

I'hc Lari of Liverpool said, that before 
he had heard the speech of the noble earl 
(Grey) who bad just sat down, he did not 
think it w^ould have been necessary for 
him to iiave addressed their lordships. 
After the plain and candid statement of 
the noble and learned lord (Eldon), and 
the unanswerable arguments of the noble 
viscount (Sidniouth) on the cross bench, 
he had conceived that he would not have 
been called onto claim any portionof the 
attention of t)ie House. But he felt it his 
duty to oppose every argument which had 
been advanced by the noble earl who had 
last sat down.—That noble earl had stated, 
that he thought it necessary to rise, in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
noble lord on the Woolsack—and, in tlm 
course of his speech, he had addressed his 
observations frequently to that noble and 
learned lord, renewing a charge, which 
he had in a former debate urged against 
him. But if there was any foundation 
whatever for such a charge, it W'as not to 
be conliiied to his noble and learned 
friend; it must equally affect all those 
who were his colleagues in office. He 
would tell that noble earl, and he would 
tell the House, that there was no one act 
done by bis noble and learned friend, at 
the periods alluded to either in 1801 or 
1801- for which he (Lord L.) and all 
who were in the cabinet with him at that 
time, were not equally responsible. He 
had sufficient grounds for distinctly de¬ 
claring, that at that period his Majesty 
was not called on to execute a single act 
of Royal Authority, until it was fully as- 
cei tallied that he was competent to the 
di.scharge of the regal functions; and he 
denied that any mystery bad been made 
of his Majesty's indisposition, which was 
as well known to the public as to the 
memberis of government. But he felt 
himself particularly called upon to rise 
on this occasion, because the noble earl 
had thought proper to refer to a stale- 
n^ent made formerly by him in bis place 
to their lordships, to the correctness of his 
representation of which, though not in 
4be express terms used, he readily Ur 
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iented. It was he (the Earl oFLiferpool) 
in their lordships^ House, and a noble friend 
of his (lord Sidmouth) then a member of 
the other House of Parliament, who urhen 
questioned upon the subject declared, in 
their places, that there was no necessary 
suspension of the royal authority.’^ He 
knew the grounds on which they made 
that representation—he knew that they 
were fully sufficient to justify that decla¬ 
ration ; and, no act was done until his 
Majesty’s assent had been obtained. 

The argument of the noble earl, he 
Would contend, if pushed to the full ex¬ 
tent to which it might he'carried, would 
go to this, that in the shortest period of his 
Majesty’s illness it would be necessary for 
ministers to come down to the House, and 
propose that a Regency should be ap¬ 
pointed. But what has been the practice 
of parliament at all times ? Had it not 
been the uniform course to allow a time 
for the probability of recovery ? Was not 
that the mode pursued in 1788-9 by Mr. 
Pitt? Had it not also been adopted by that 
House,and been countenanced by the con¬ 
current opinion of the other House of Par¬ 
liament ? Was not such a line of proceed¬ 
ing proper, too, for the prevention of si¬ 
milar measures to that which they were 
now unfortunately called on to adopt ? 
Was not such a proceeding deemed neces¬ 
sary by their lordships on the 30th of last 
November, that they might sec if such a 
measure should ultimately he necessary ? 
He was aware that the disorder with which 
his Majesty was now afflicted, was one the 
most calamitous that could be conceived. 
He knew, however, that there were per¬ 
sons who wished to represent another ca¬ 
lamity, with which hi.<5 Majesty had for 
some time been afflicted, namely, the loss 
of sight, as one reason why he could not 
be conceived adequate to the discharge of 
his regal functions. On this subje t, how¬ 
ever, he had the very best evidence he 
could desire, namely, that o{ the noble 
lords on the other side, themselves, during 
the thirteen months they were in the ser¬ 
vice of his Majesty. He knew what was 
their opinion on this subject, when they 
came into power; he knew what was their 
opinion on the subject while they conti¬ 
nued in powerand he knew what was 
their opinion on the same subject, at the 
time they were dismissed from power. 
They knew that his Majesty, during the 
time they were in office, laboured under 
that infirmity j but they never called for 
Any interference of Parliament on the sub- 
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jeetc So lar from doing to# the^ went on 
as if there was no existing infirmity, 
and so would any administrationi so long 
as they could do so consistently with the 
good of the country. All that he and bis 
colleagues had done had resulted from an 
anxious wish to preserve the country and 
the constitution. And of this he was sure, 
that no person could contemplate what had 
passed on the present occasion, and not be 
convinced that such measures should not 
be resorted to, if they could be at all 
avoided. 

As to the question then before the 
House, he should content himself with say¬ 
ing a very few words. The point to be 
considered was not how far the preroga- 
tire ought to be granted, but how far it 
was necessary to be granted. Noble lords 
on the other side asked, why did not the 
restrictions extend to the army and the 
navy ? His anAver was, the safety of the 
country required that they should not. 
But were the prerogatives now sought to 
be withheld, necessary for the temporary 
power of the Regent, or for the resump¬ 
tion oF it by the sovereign ? On the ques¬ 
tion of time, he should say nothing, as 
that had been sufficiently spoken to by 
his noble friend on the cross bench. It 
was now clear that the disorder under 
which his Majesty laboured, was to bi 
judged of, not by its duration, but by its 
symptoms. All the relapses his Majesty 
had experienced, were of different dura* 
tions; the most probable endurance of the 
present affliction was to be calculated at 
from 12 to 18 months, and the mediun^ 
was the criterion rather to be looked to. 
As to the inconvenience of the restriction, 
he could not see how this could be affected 
by its terminating in August, rather than 
in February; and, surely, the period of its 
endurance must be a matter of less consi¬ 
deration with those who thought the re- 
sU'iction itself necessary. As to the period 
at which the present question was debated, 
he should not enter at length on*what had 
been said on that subject. Noble lords on 
that side of the House had confined what. 
they had .said to ihe personal character of 
the sovereign, and had not extended their 
remarks to the political measures of bis 
Majesty’s'reigq. The noble earl on iffie 
other side, however, bad turned his ob* 
servations to a contrast between the pre¬ 
sent time, and the situation of affairs, in 
the year 1788. He was not afraid to meet 
the noble earl on this subject, and fairly 
to consider the contrast. He was not 
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Afraid of considering U in erery point of 
view; siftiiig it to tlie bottom; and of 
taking it in erery bearing the question 
would admit of. What was our navy 
then; what is it now ?>^What was our 
army then ; what is it now ?-*-Whait was 
the state of our finances then; what is it 
now ?—What were our trade and com- 
inerce then ; what are thty now ? He did 
know, that by a Providence, for which no 
man could account, and which no power 
could controul, there inui arisen a colossal 
power which had swallowed up within it- 
self almost the whole of the other powers 
on the continent. But if this power had 
so exalted itself, was it not also known 
even to that power itself, that Great Bri¬ 
tain alone was capable of standing forward 
and resisting all her efibrts? That she was 
able to provide for herself; and that she 
was in this proud situation, that every man 
not born an Bngiishinan pk'nted to be one. 
The greater, theiefore, the power of that 
mighty state w^as, the greater was the 
power of this country in being able to 
withstand her; and to the virtues of our 
sovereign were we indebted, in no small 
degree, that such was now our situation. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent 
said it was not his intention to trespass on 
the time of their lordships. He rose sim¬ 
ply with the view of staling, in a few' 
words, the ground of the vote he should 
give, to-night. He objected to any re¬ 
striction whatever; but as a choice be¬ 
tween a greater and a lesser evil, he must 
prefer that those restrictions, of which he 
totally disapproved, should exist for six, 
ratlier than for twelve mouths. His only 
wish in rising was, that he might preserve 
a proper degree of consistency. 

Viscount Sidmouth begged leave to ad¬ 
vert to what had fallen from the noble 
earl (Grey), as to the conduct of the go¬ 
vernment in the years 1801 and 1804'; 
and' he must aHirm, in the presence ^of 
their lordshi|>s> and of the country, that 
there was not one act to which he was a 
party, nor one word he had uttered on 
that occasion, which he w'as not now 
ready to avow, and, when called on, to 
vindicate. He did not wish to narrow his 
responsibility to any acts of his own indi¬ 
vidually, but to claim his full share along 
with every one of his colleagues. He 
should be ashamed were he to shrink from 
bis responsibility, placed in the situation in 
which he then was by his Majesty. He 
knew it was not fit now to enter into a mi- 
Mle explanation, on tke subject; but this 
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he must be allowed to say, that with all 
respect for the individual giving the evs- 
dence, the statements made by him re¬ 
specting his Majesty's health in the year 
1801, exened not only in bis mind, but in 
the minds of other persons, and particu¬ 
larly in the mind of an illustrious person, 
more peculiarly interested,and more likely 
to have Inide observations on the occasion, 
the utmost degree of surprise and astonish¬ 
ment. But as to the conduct of ministers 
at that time, there was not one word ut- 
t**ved by Uiem on this subject, that he was 
not fully prepared to vindicate. As to 
the statement of Dr. Heberden as to the 
situation of bis Majesty from February to 
April 180 t,Uic evidence given by him was 
calculated to convey a diiferent interpre¬ 
tation from that which ministers entertain¬ 
ed at the time, from the unanimous opi¬ 
nion of the physicians, of whom he (Dr. 
Heberden) was one. His lordship did not 
mean to say, that this proceeded from any 
thing improper, or that he wished to do 
wrong; but those who then acted with 
him (lord Sidmouth) did nut think it ne¬ 
cessary to overload the report, by intro¬ 
ducing into it all the circumstances which 
induced them, at the time, to come to a 
different conclusion from that now ex¬ 
pressed by Dr. Heberden. They were 
now, however, and at all times should be 
ready to enter into it. He could say for 
himself and his colleagues, that they were 
ready to justify their conduct in every par¬ 
ticular ; and tor himself, he was ready to 
answer for all his colleagues, and more 
particularly for the noble and learned lordL 

The Duke of Gloucester rose for the pur¬ 
pose of slating in a few words the grounds 
of the vote he was about to give. He had 
on a former occasion voted against restric¬ 
tions altogether, but their lordships had 
passed a Resolution declaring that there 
should be restrictions, and to that Reaolu- 
! tion the Bill must conform. He had then 
only to endeavour to make the term of 
the restrictions as short as possible, and 
would therefore vote for the Amendment. 

The Earl of Moira observed, that it was 
impossible for the noble viscount to take 
upon himself the whole of the responsibi¬ 
lity for the conduct of the administra¬ 
tion, under the circumstances which had 
been alluded to, in the year 1804. Other 
noble lords must share that responsi¬ 
bility with him, and particularly the no¬ 
ble and learned lord, (lord Eldon) who 
had been so expressly the subject of the 
observations which bad fallen from b isnoblc 
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friend near him (earl Gray) becauae bis 
name was to be introduced into the Bill, as 
one of the Queeii^s council. What ren¬ 
dered these observations still more neces¬ 
sary was, that his noble friend bad given 
notice of his intention, when their lord¬ 
ships shonld come to the clause containing 
the names of the persons to compose the 
Queen's Council, to object to the name of 
that noble and learned lord remaining 
amongst the members of that council. 
That, however, would be a subsequent 
question.—As to the present point, he 
would ask the noble secretary, who made 
the precedent of 1788 a standard for his 
conduct, what similitude was there be¬ 
tween the circumstances of 1788 and 
those of the year 1804? ? Was there any 
thing in the conduct of Mr. Pitt, at the 
former period, which had any resemblance 
to the conduct of ministers in 1S04> ? Had 
Mr. Pitt attempted to carry on public bu¬ 
siness in the name of the King when the 
sovereign was incompetent lo discharge 
llic duties of his st.nion r Whether had 
Mr. Pitt done any thing during the King's 
illness, except what was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary ? And even then, whether had he 
not stated the necessity to parliament, and 
obtained its concurrence ? The noble se¬ 
cretary (Liverpool) however had stated 
that his conduct and that of his colleagues 
was guided by a principle entirely oppo¬ 
site. They had rather, they said, take 
upon themselves the responsibility than 
apply to parliament. With regard to the 
transactions in 1804, his noble and learned 
friend had stated, that he had not taken a 
single step without the opinion of the 
physicians in his pocket, that he grounded 
all his conduct upon their report of his Ma¬ 
jesty's state of health. But what said he now? 
He represented the opinions of physicians 
as quite inconclusive ; and how then could 
he rest upon that ground for his justifi¬ 
cation ? His lordship admitted, that this 
question was in this instance premature, 
but the time would come when his noble 
and learned friend's plea of merit must 
undergo a more formal discussion. 

With respect to the restrictions, it ap¬ 
peared, that the noble secretary had not 
thought it necessary to enter into the dis¬ 
cussion of the subject, after what he 
was pleased to represent as the unanswera¬ 
ble arguments of the noble viscount (Sid- 
mouth) on the cross bench. But it was 
hardly possible to conceive how these ar¬ 
guments could be considered by the no¬ 
ble earl as unanswerable, when they had 
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been so completely aiMwmd by Kit nobto 
friend near him (earl Grey) toat not even 
a vestige of them remained. Mad they 
not the principles of the constitution, bad 
they not the speech of his noble friend 
against those arguments ? a speech so arw 
gumentative, so brilliant, and so con* 
vincing, that he could not conceive how 
there could be a moment's doubt enter* 
tained. To those who believed, like him, 
that the prerogatives of royalty were 
given for the benefit of the country; 
that these prerogatives bad been accurate* 
ly measured by the necessity, and that 
they were sitting there as the represen¬ 
tatives of the people, it must be clear that 
the people had a right to the full advan¬ 
tage of the powers of the crown, anif that 
whoever attempted to invade that right, 
might deceive himself^ but could not over¬ 
turn the principle. The prerogatives of the 
crown ought to be left in perpetual activity 
for the benefit and advantage of the people 
at largeand whoever argued against that 
established principle of the constitution,pro¬ 
ceeded u[M)n a fallacy, by placing the per¬ 
son of the sovereign in counteraction of the 
political capacity of the King. The great 
mischief that was likely to arise from this 
whole proceeding was, that it was esta¬ 
blishing a precedent for curtailing the pre¬ 
rogatives of the crown; for if no incon^ 
venience was felt from this proceeding, 
other experiments might be tried, upon 
the supposition that they would be 
equally wholesome. The noble secre¬ 
tary had alluded to the contrast between 
the present time and the period of 178^, 
and had drawn a favourable picture of 
the state of the country. No man 
thought more highly than he did of the 
resources of this country, or of its capa¬ 
city to defend itself against the enemy, 
if ever this country ahould become in time 
the seat of the war. He believed that, 
smrh a struggle would turn out among'the 
proudest triumphs which England had to 
boast of. (Hear! hear!) Atthe saase 
time he must state his opinion, that if an 
enemy were to land on these shores, he 
would be defeated not so much by the 
military organization which he would find 
m the country as by the energy and spirit 
of the great mass of its inhabitantss He 
was convinced that aihong this mass tbera 
would be found many of sufficient courage 
and enterprize to sdve their eountty at 
every risk; men that were ready te 
pluck its drowned honour ly the Wcks,*' 
and raise it to victory and triumph. But 
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wlu^ would they say to those goTernors 
who bad exposed their fields to raTage— 
^eir houses to plunder—their wires and 
daughters to ridation—themselres, their 
relations, friends, and fellow citizens to all 
the calamities with which such an event 
must be attended ? Is it with such men 
that they would choose to share their 
triumph ? Whatever may be the re-, 
sources of the country, it was their 
duty,^ at present, to use every means to 
maintain the constitution and the govern- 
~ment, that they may either'prevent the 
evil altogether, or be prepared to en¬ 
counter it with every possible advantage. 

It is certain'* said his lordship, that 
now we are almost shut up in our isle. 
Our force, naval and military, is indeed 
large, compared with that of former times. 
But the force of a country is comparative. 
Take,'then, our present force, and say 
whether our strength and influence are as 
great in comparison with the means of 
our enemies, as they were at former pe¬ 
riods of our history ? Compare our influ¬ 
ence on the continent in 1760, the tri¬ 
umphant period at which his Majesty as¬ 
cended the throne, with what it is now— 
and then say whether our comparative 
situation is improved ?*' 

A$ to the Amendment he was ready to 
confess that he w^as still of the same opi¬ 
nion upon the subject of Restrictions in any 
shape or to any extent; but agreeing as 
he did in what had been stated by an il¬ 
lustrious personage (the duke of Kent) 
that they had only a choice of evils, he 
was of opinion that they ought to choose 
the least: although he wished that there 
ahould be no Restrictions upon the Regent, 
yet since they determined otherwise, they 
ought to be continued for as short a pe- 
riem as possible. He had not the most 
distant notion that the Prince would im¬ 
properly exercise the power, though it 
wefe placed in his hands. A sense of d||s- 
cency, of duty, and a reverential regard 
for his father, would form a stronger re¬ 
straint upon him than any clause they 
could frame. He held the restrictions to 
be an unconstitutional check upon the 
most powerful springs of meritorious ex¬ 
ertion —they might prevent the placing 
on the woolsack an individual the best 
qualified to sit there, and would operate 
in a thousand other ways to the disad- 
▼aiuage ^ the country. Their lordships 
living, however, resolyed that there must 
be Bestrictioiu, he Would vote for the 
AurtesI period their duration. 
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His lordship then referred to the evi¬ 
dence of the physicians, and remarked, 
thr4t doctor Willis had stated that they 
judged of the duration of the malady by 
its peculiar symptoms, and asked whether 
the assumption upon which a speedy re¬ 
covery was expected, had not been over¬ 
thrown by the subsequent relapse of his 
Majesty. He concurred, therefore with 
the noble and learned lord on the Wool¬ 
sack, though not on his prinqiple, tliat 
they w'ere as much at sea as ever, and 
that they could not assign any precise or 
particular period for the King's recovery. 
All, indeed, muse anxiously wish fur that 
period ; but painfyl as was the duty they 
had to discharge, they were the morn 
bound to perform that duty manfully. 
Before he sat down, he must say a word 
respecting the statement of the noble lord 
on the cross bench (Sidmoutli). He had 
stated that neither he nor the noble secre¬ 
tary had thought fit to cross-examine Dr. 
Heberden, because the evidence with re¬ 
gard to the period of 1804 did not apply 
to the particular object of the late inquiry. 
Dr. Heberden, however, had said, that 
during the interval between the I2th of 
February and the 23d of April, his Ma¬ 
jesty had not completely recovered. His 
lordship had stated, that on the 9th of April 
a Cabinet council had been heldr-(lord 
Sidmouth," No his lordship had at any 
rate mentioned the 9th of April, but when 
he did so, had he recollected the 9th of 
March, when his Majesty had signed a 
commission for passing Bills ? The evi¬ 
dence was, that the appearances of indis¬ 
position had continued, more or less, up to 
the 23d of April, and therefore it wa.« 
clear that till that very day, his Majesty 
had not been in a situation to sign a com¬ 
mission. His lordi^Uip and the noble se¬ 
cretary were present at the Committee, 
and why had they not cross-examined 
Dr. Heberden on this subject ? He had 
a right then to assume, till tliey explain¬ 
ed their conduct, (and their lordships, he 
trusted, would call for the explanation,) 
that^ they had not conducted themselves 
properly. He had a right to this inference, 
and he hoped their lordships, silting there 
as the guardians of the constitution, as the 
hereditary representatives of the people, 
would apply their just jealousy to this con¬ 
sideration, whether they would allow the 
government of the country to continue in 
their hands^ who, to say the least of their 
conduct, had so loosely managed it <m a 
former occasion. 
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The Lord Chancellor said, that be could 
not avoid stating his opinion, that it was 
very unfair for noble lords to select him 
individually from the whole of the persons 
who composed the government in 1801 
and 1804, and make him the constant ob¬ 
ject of their attacks* He thought those 
noble lords should, at the same time, have 
done him the justice of stating, that the 
course then adopted was upon the opinion 
of the administration generally, and not 
from his individual opinion. He felt pride 
rn stating, thathis opinion at that time was 
supported and strengthened by the unani¬ 
mous opinion of jn any great and honour¬ 
able men, with whom he then acted. He 
thought that he could satisfy any honour¬ 
able man, of the propriety of his conduct 
in ISO I and 1804. In what had passed 
from January 1801 till the 14th of April, 
he h.ad noconcern whatever as a member 
of the government. He had then accept¬ 
ed the seals under circumstances when he 
could have no motive for it but the 
commands of his Majesty. It was true 
his Majesty’s indisposition bad continued 
after the 14th of April, but he knew of no 
act done atthat time for which his conduct 
could be called in question.—With regard 
to what had taken place in 1804, he had 
only to observe that there were many dis¬ 
tinguished and illustrious persons then in 
the cabinet. Several of those illustrious 
persons were, at that moment, amongst 
their lordships, and rriust preserve n 
perfect recollection of the proceedings 
of that period. Amongst others, he 
observed a noble lord opposite (Lord 
St Vincent) then first lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty, who had been present at the exami¬ 
nation of the Physicians, and had con¬ 
curred with the rest of the cabinet, in the 
line of conduct which they had pursued 
on that occasion. He did not mean to 
found his claims to innocence upon the 
eminence of those with whom he had 
acted, blit he aftirmed, that they had re¬ 
peatedly examined the physicians, all of 
wlK>m had agreed, that onthe dth of March 
his Majesty was fully competent to do the 
act which they had advised him to per- 
lorm. The question then was, whether be, 
under such circumstances, ought to have 
’ acted as he had done, when a most impor¬ 
tant task remained to be executed, or to 
have left the country to shift for itself ? If 
he had had the smallest doubt of his Ma¬ 
jesty's competency^ he would have taken 
it upon himself to have signed the com¬ 
mission for giving the royal assent, and 
roi. xvin, ' ' 
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trusted to an indemnity ; qt have come to 
the House and made the declaration which 
he submitted to their lordships on the first 
of November. But he had then no doubt, 
and he asserted, that it was most impor¬ 
tant to the sovereign that the Chancellor 
should not depend wholly on the evidence 
of the physicians, if he himself thought 
the King perfectly competent to discharge 
the functions of the royal authority.—If 
what he had then done was supported by 
the opinions of ail the physicians, it did 
not follow that he was now guilty of any 
inconsistency in saying that whatever the 
report of physicians might be, he would 
not consent to dethrone bis Majesty upon 
their report merely, if in his judgmentand 
conscience he believed that the King was 
adequate to the discharge of his royal 
functions.—He must be permitted to state, 
that the great ,man who was then at the 
head of the administration (Mr. Pitt) had 
afterwards expressed some surprise, when 
he found that it had been his fixed reso¬ 
lution never to see his Majesty, at any 
time, when he could be considered under 
tliecontroul of others, or in presence bf 
any persons who might be considered as 
exercising any coiitroul over him. His in¬ 
terviews with his Majesty at that time 
were always in the absence of such per¬ 
sons, and it was his firm conviction, that 
he was warranted in the course that was 
then adopted.—He knew the dangers of 
this proceeding, but he knew his duty too; 
and had determined to see his sovereign, 
and judge of his complaint, when he was 
as free from restraint as any of his subjects, 
whom it had been bis painful duty to exa¬ 
mine under similar circumstances. This 
was very hazardous to himself—but lie had 
done his duty without being deterred by 
fear of consequences. His Majesty onthe 
i^th of March understood the duty which 
he (the Chancellor) had to perform better 
than he did himself. This he believed he 
could prove. If hd had acted wrong it 
was with the best intentions, and those 
would acquit him in the sight of God, if 
not in the opin?on of his country. 

Earl Grey, in explanation, said, that he 
had felt it his duty to sta?e his reasons 
for thinking the provisions In. the clause 
for the resumption of the royal authority 
did not afford to the country a sufilcieilt as¬ 
surance of the restoration of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s health, and capability of discharg¬ 
ing bis royal functions, h became In’: 
bounden duty when he telt that the as 
^urance was not sufficient, to state to the 
3 Z 
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House why he thought so. If he had 
distinctly charged the noble and learned 
lord (the Lord Chancellor) with the trans¬ 
actions of 1804, if he had selected him 
from among his colleagues, the reason was, 
that the constitution of this country al¬ 
ways selects for responsibility the indivi¬ 
dual minister who does any particular act. 
For any act, then, which was directly 
w'ithin the province of the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor, the Lord Chancellor alone was rcs})on- 
sible; and it was upon this ground that he 
had singled him out from the rest of his col¬ 
leagues upon a question of arlixing the 
great seal. The noble and learned lord it 
was who had put the great seal to a com¬ 
mission, at a time when liis Majesty was 
incompetent, and for this he was indivi¬ 
dually responsible. The constitution knew 
nothing of the committee called a cabinet. 
Every individual ministcrv.\vas respon'^iblc 
for his own conduct. It was on that ac¬ 
count, and not from any personal hostility, 
that he had accused the noble lord in par¬ 
ticular. He had done the act w'hich he 
blamed, and for that he was constitution¬ 
ally responsible. lie must beg it to be un¬ 
derstood, that he did not consider the noble 
and learned lord’s defence at all satisfac' 
tory. He had no doubt of the innocence 
of the noble lord’s intentions; but the 
question was, whether he had been guilty 
of a violation of the constitution r If ever 
the time should come when it might be 
thought necessary to call the serious at¬ 
tention of the House to the conduct of the 
noble and learned lord, the House must de¬ 
termine simply on the propriety of his 
conduct, and not upon the puiiiy of his 
intentions, or the coincidence of other 
people with his opinions. As to the state- 
mentoftlie noble and learned lord about his 
never visiting his Majesty in the presence 
of persons under whose controul he might 
be supposed to be, he should only observe 
that it was not the removal of the persr/ns 
appointed to controul his Majesty iron) the 
room in which he saw his Chancelloi ; it 
was not their removal from an anti-cham¬ 
ber that would justify a minister in acting 
as the noble and learned lord had done. 
The absence of all idea of controul from 
his mind was necessary before the Chan¬ 
cellor could have in his name exercised the 
royal authority, and adopted a line ofeon- 
duct, which in this case, he could c onsider 
as nothing less than usurpation, it ap¬ 
peared from the evidence that from the 
]2th of February np to the 23d of April, 
and even so late as the iOth of June la 


year, his Majesty had been attended by 
Dr. Simmons and his servants, who did 
exercise a c'ontronl over the mind of his 
Majesty. He did not mean tosaythiit 
this controul was constantly cserted, or 
that those persons were present when 
the Sovereign was visited by the noble and 
learned lord, but there was a knowledge 
in the King’s mind that those persons were 
in attendance, and could be brought for- 
w'ard to controul him w'henever it might 
be judged necessary. If such had been 
the circumstances in a former case he 
should now call upon their lordships as 
peers of the realm, as bei<*ditaiy guar¬ 
dians of the Constitution, and of the liber¬ 
ties of the people, not to suffer this usurpa¬ 
tion to pass w ithout taking efi'eciual mea¬ 
sures to prevent the recurrence of mu h 
conduct in future. On the 7th of May, 
1801, at the time his Majesty was thus 
under controul, tiie union of the two great 
political rivals (Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitl)had 
iiceri in corilcniplation, but liad been pre¬ 
vented. Tills too w’as a subject for serious 
consideration. The noble and learned 
lordseemcU well aware of the efticicncy of 
appealing to the shade of Mr. Pitt ; but 
the circumstances of the present times 
were totally diftcrent from those of 1788. 
Whatever might be liis original opinions 
of the principle of the present liill, his 
wish w'as now to render it as unobjection¬ 
able as it was possible to do, and he should 
therefore feci it his duly to vole for 
the Amendment of iiis noble friend. 

'Fhe Jj(>rd Chancellor said, if noble lords 
oppo'sitc merely thought that he was re¬ 
sponsible for his conduct in 1804, tliey 
had a right to stale that opininn; but if 
they declared that he actually was so re¬ 
sponsible, there was no term which could 
be used in a society of gentlemen, of 
which he would not avail himself to coii- 
tiadict such a statement. 

The House then divided on the Amend¬ 
ment, when the numbers werc>:|^ 


Contents 


{ 


Present. 

. 84 

Proxies. 

. 38 


—J22 

Present. 


Proxies. 



—139 


Non-Contents 


Majority against the Amendment... 17 
A second division took place on the 
original Clause, when the numbers were—« 
Present. 8S 


Contents 


{ 


Proxies... 

—139 
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{fis;:;:;;::;::; “ 

Majority in favour of the Clause —124 

as it originally stooil. 15 

On our resulmission. The Earl of Clan- 
early was on hhs legs, moving certain 
clauses for apportioning the Household, 
and placing it under the controui of the 
Regent. 

'i'lie Earl of Liverpool stated it to be his 
intention to vote against the proposed 
claii<ies, and sul)se(}uerilly to move, as an 
Aniendniciit, the omission of the words in¬ 
serted by ilie Committer on the motion of 
llic noble marquis opposite (Lansdowme.) 

'i*he Marquis of Lansdowae made a few 
observations on the Household arrange¬ 
ments ; after w'hich the clauses proposed 
to be introduced weic pul and negatived. 

The Earl oi' Livapool said, as they were 
now on the Houseb<tld clause, he should 
move an Amendment, to leave out the 
words inserted by the Committee. 

The Marquis oi' Downshire rose and ob* 
served, that the slate of Ireland, and the 
necessity that existed there ot a firm and 
vigorous government, was a sufficient 
ground with hiintooppo.se any Restrictions 
on the Regent, under the present circum¬ 
stances of the empire. The security 
which w^as enjoyed in this country, was 
not equally shared by the sister country, 
where there was no legislative a.sspinl)ly, 
and wdiere tliesame political opportunities 
and advantages did not exist. 

Lord Botutgdon was for rescinding the 
original clause as it had come from the 
Commons. He thought, how'ever, the 
proposition of the tioble marquis went to 
impost* an ungracious task, and throw an 
unmerited odium on the Prince, in fixing 
on any particular period for again discuss¬ 
ing the subject before them, and that, too, 
in the most invidious manner. He was of 
opinion, it W'ould be more becoming to 
make a suitable provision for the King im¬ 
mediately. Wishing to give* his noble 
friend time to reflect on it, he would not 
press this matter at present. 

The Earl of Moira thought the best 
mode of proceeding that could be adopted 
with regard to the Household, would be to 
suspend all appointments in it, in tire hope 
of his Majesty’s speedy recovery. He 
was sure there was nothing farther from the 
wish or inclination of the illustrious per* 
sonage who wasto be appointed Regent, 
than any desire to make alterations in that 
department; and he, (lord M.) could not, 
therefore^ but consider the present mode 
1 
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of proceeding as the most ungracious and 
invidious that could well be conceived. 

The Marquis of Lansdawne said, that at 
that late hour of the evening he would not 
attempt to trespass at any length on their 
Lordships time, but could not avoid offer¬ 
ing a few observations on the attempt of 
the noble lord to restore the clause to its 
original form after the Amendment, which 
he had the honour to propose, and which 
had been agreed to in the Commons. 
The noble marquis then took a view of the 
.situation of the Household and the several 
great officers belonging to it, and pointed 
out how far some of them tended to the 
splendour and dignity of the royal autho¬ 
rity, and how far they were paiticularly 
appropriate and necessary for the pur¬ 
poses of comfort and consolation to his 
Majesty, whenever it might please divine 
Providence to restore bis Majesty to his 
reason. particular officers who 

were essential to the splendour and dignity 
of the royal authority, he thought ought to 
be under the immediate controui of his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales, who was as 
Regent expected to enter upon and efTec- 
tually discharge all the functions of the 
royal authority. Those officers who were, 
or had been more immediately about the 
person of the King, he thought should be 
left under the controui of the Queen. He 
adverted to the three establishments to 
which his Majesty miglu be removed, ac¬ 
cording as the opinions of the physicians 
might predominate as to which might be 
mo.st conducive to his Majesty’s health 
and the greater probability of his reco¬ 
very. Those tliree establishments were, 
Windsor, the Queen’s House, and Kew; 
and at which of those places soever it 
might be deemed necessary for the King 
to remain, he thought the most ample 
powers should be invested in the Queen to 
render his Majesty's situation the moat 
comfortable and consolatory. For tliis pur- 
pi).se he proposed a separation of some of 
the great officers of State; part.to remain 
with the Regent and part with the Queen; 
and among those he deemed it a most im¬ 
portant circumstance that the Groom of 
the Stole should remain about the person 
of the King, and should consequently be 
attached to Uiat part of the Household 
which was to remain under the controui of 
the Queen. He contended, that let lh\a 
he settled and determined as it might, it 
would he highly necessary that such a 
controui should reside in the Board of 
Treasury as would enable it to inyestigahe 
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all the arrountfl of every department df 
the Household, tie insisted that the 
original ciatise, in the powers given to the 
Queen, was altogether inadequate to the 
purposes for which it was framed, and on 
these grounds he considered it as an im¬ 
perious duty OH him to resist the motion. 

The Earl of Lwet'pool did not think that 
the objection made by the noble marquis 
to the regulation of the Household could 
be fairly drawn from the points in which 
it difiered from the plan proposed by the 
Bill of 1789. At that period the restric¬ 
tions over the Household were unlimited, 
and those respecting the power of creating 
peers were to 'have continued for three 
years: therefore, whatever objections 
might have existed at that time against 
the regulation of the Household then pro¬ 
posed, could not be brought to bear against 
the plan now before their lordships, be¬ 
cause such objections were* not so much 
against the Restrictions, as to the restrict¬ 
ing without any limitation whatever, a 
principle upon which none of the objec¬ 
tions to the present plan could rest : in¬ 
deed, it would be found that in every other 
respect the plan proposed in 1789 for the 
regulation of the Household, met with but 
inconsiderable opposition ; the main ob¬ 
jection being, not to the principle of the 
measure, but to the unlimited period of its 
operation ; that being the case, it followed 
that the thing most desirable was to make 
the plan, with the exception of the unli¬ 
mited time, as like the one in 1789 as 
possible, and to leave the Household, as 
nearly as possible, in the same state in 
which it w'as intended by the Bill of 1789 
to have been left.—With respect to the 
apprehensions thrown out by the noble 
marquis, of the want of due controul in the 
Treasury to regulate or correct the exces¬ 
sive expenditure of the civil list, he did 
not think those apprehensions well ground¬ 
ed.* He believed, for his part, that there 
was virtually a controul in the Treasury, 
which would be found competent to pre¬ 
vent any such abuses, lie believed that 
the Lords of the Treasury were in the 
habit of receiving quarterly estimates of 
the Civil List expenditure, and that it was 
not unusual for the Treasury to object 
passing the accounts, in case they deemed 
the expenditure to be wanton or excessive. 
Before he sat down, he must advert to one 
objection, which he admitted to be not 
without its force, he meant that respecting 
the vesting no adequate controul in the 
Queen over that part of the Household com- 
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milted to her. He confessed that be 
should have preferred the clause as it 
stood in the Bill of 1789; but as their 
lordships had decided otherwise, he-chose 
the present plan as the next best to that 
which vested the whole controul of the 
Household in the Queen, which he ac¬ 
knowledged be should rather do. He 
concluded, by repeating his opinion as to 
the existence of a virtual controul in the 
Lords of the Treasury over the expendi¬ 
ture of the Household. 

Lord Grenville said, that he had no hesi¬ 
tation in adirming it as his decided convic¬ 
tion, that of ail the plans that human in¬ 
genuity could have deviced to meet the 
present exigencies, the one then before 
their lordships, was the very worst—defec¬ 
tive in the principles by which it professed 
to be governed—injurious in its details to 
those feelings which it affected to consult 
-—weakening that authority, the defect of 
which It was meant to supply—^unneces¬ 
sarily controuling the Regent, and giving 
the government into the Sands of a set of 
irresponsible subjects, without any con¬ 
troul whatever. To these, or any of them, 
he never could give his consent—he 
never could consent to vest the virtual 
powers of the executive—the actual go¬ 
vernment of the country, without any re¬ 
sponsibility, in any class of his fellow sub¬ 
jects, however respectable they might 
be. The noble earl had compared tlie 
present clause with that in the Bill of 
1789, but the comparison had proved, that 
though there might be some apology for 
that of 1789, there could be none at all 
for the one now before theii lordships. He 
begged of their lordships, before they 
gave their vote, to consider, and it well de¬ 
served consideration, in what a situation 
this clause must place every part of the 
royal family ; from the Sovereign it took 
away all the ordinary securities for faith¬ 
ful and assiduous attention, and for the 
securing t6 his Majesty every possible 
co'nvcjiience and accomodation—from the 
Regent, it took away every kind of con¬ 
troul over every oflicer of the Household, 
unless indeed, the two left to him were 
excepted, an exception which showed 
more like mockery than a serious wish to 
leave to the Regent even a small portion 
of controul in a department so necessary 
to the dignity of the high station they had 
invited him to fill. But even this, objec« 
tionable as it undoubtedly was, would have 
appeared to him much less objectionable, 
if the controul that bad been taken from 
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the Regent, had been transferred to the 
Queen, believing, as he did, in the spirit 
of that equal and profound respect for 
every branch of the royal family, that 
the power taken from the Regent, and 
transferred, would be substantially and 
cftectiially exercised by her Majesty, in 
trust for the Prince ; and that whatever 
was vested in the Regent, would, with re¬ 
spect to her Majesty, be exercised with a 
corresponding confidence and accommo¬ 
dation—and that both would be equally 
solicitous to act up to the trust reposed in 
them, considering themselves as trustees 
and trustees only. But how did the plan 
now before their lordships go to enable 
those illustrious personages to discharge 
their high trust? Was it by depriving 
them of all the means of enforcing the 
discharge of it ? It placed the whole effi¬ 
cient power under four great officers : they 
had the controul denied altogether to the 
Regent and the Queen—they had no con¬ 
troul from the highest lord in the House¬ 
hold, down to the lowest menial—there 
was not a page of the house, or a groom 
of the stable which they had the power 
of removing, however grossly they 
might violate or neglect their respec¬ 
tive duties. And where, then^ was 
power of controul of any kind vested ? 
with a set of individuals, in whom, how¬ 
ever much he might personally respect 
them, he could not, as subjects not re¬ 
sponsible, consent to lodge uncontroula- 
ble power. No one felt more personal 
respect for the noble lords than he did— 
with one of them he had lived long in 
habits of private friendship, a friendship 
which no political difference had ever yet 
been permitted to disturb; to another of 
the noble lords, he had the honour to be 
l^lated ; and for a third, he felt unfeigned 
Inspect; but no considerations of that na¬ 
ture should be allowed to interfere with a 
question of this kind. The controul of 
the Household should be in its* fit place^— 
it ought not to be usurped by any numlier 
of the King’s subjects ; if it could be left, 
with convenience, to repose in the King— 
why there let it remain ; but if it was in¬ 
dispensably neces.sary to transfer it for a 
time to a Regent, let that Regent have it, 
and have it in such a manner as that he 
could exercise it; or, if it was thought 
adviseable to divide that influence with 
the Queen, let the. controul go along with 
the trust, and render it eflcctive. The 
noble earl bad told them that there was 
vested in the Lords of the Treasury a 


power to correct and controul the expen* 
diture of the civi| list. The noble lord’s 
information on this head did not appeal* to 
be as accurate as might have been ex¬ 
pected from his experience. The fact 
was, that no controul whatever was vested 
by this Bill in the Lords of the Treasury 
over the expenditure of the Household. 
They might disapprove of the unnecessary 
or excessive expenditure of any one quarter, 
but they could not refuse to pay. the de¬ 
mands made on them by the great officers 
under the provisions of the Bill as it now 
stood. It might be asked, how would he 
have contrived at a former period, when 
in office, to resist any such dematwls ? 
there was no analogy, because in that case 
he had the support of a gracious master ; 
but where, under the present provisions of 
this Bill, was there any such power to in¬ 
terpose and determine between the two 
departments, the Treasury and the House¬ 
hold. In that case, the King could decide 
ill the last resort between the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain and the Lords of the Treasury; 
whereas here there was no such or no 
similar interference required, or indeed 
admitted of. How then, be asked, was 
the due observance to be enforced upon 
either side of those duties which belonged 
to both ? Were the demand ten fold, or an 
hundred fold greater than appeared right 
to the Lords of the Treasury, still there 
was no remedy-^the law compelled them 
to pay it. He knew what he was saying 
—be knew himself to be correct—he 
would stake his credit upon it—if any no¬ 
ble lord doubted it, ho could produce the 
law and read it. He was clear that be 
could not be contradicted. Nay, if the 
Lords of the Household chose to be extra¬ 
vagant, they not only could not be con- 
troiiled, but their extravagance might have 
the consequence of stopping the payment of 
our Ambassadors, of even the Judges and 
not the Judges only, but the royal family. 
The noble lord concluded by expressing 
his determination, before their ' lordships 
rose, of proposing the Clause as it ori¬ 
ginally stood in 1781), and then, said his 
lordstiip, 1 shall see who will oppose it, 
and hear, I hope, the grounds of their op¬ 
position. 

Strangers were then excluded, and their 
lord.ihips divided— 


Contents. 6S 

Non-Contents. 83 


Majority for the earl of Liverpool’s 

Amendment, .. 3 

Proxies were not iakent 
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During the time strangers were ex- 
rlmled we understand their lordships di¬ 
vided on an Amendment proposed by the 
earl of Clancarty, That the Clause ap¬ 
pointing her Majesty’s C^mncil should 
stand in the same state as it came up in 
the Bill from the other House ; and there 


appeared— 

Contents . 82 

Proxies .. .">] 

— 133 

Non-Contents . 87 

Proxies. 38 

— 12.5 


Which left the Ministers in a Minority of 
.5 as to the noble lords present; and gave 
them a Majority of J3 of those noble 
lords absent; and on the whole they ob¬ 
tained a IHajority of 8. 

rpon our re-admission wo found lord 
Grenville upon his legs, adverting to a 
(Mause in the Bill of 17SP, which had 
been stodionsly omiltcd in the present 
Bill. Ministers had copied every clause 
ill the former Bill which could contribute 
to their own powers, but had omitted 
what w as absolutely necessary for the pur¬ 
poses of due economy and contruul. The 
clause to which he alluded in the Bill of 
17SP W'ent to prevent the expenditure of 
the Household in any one quarter from 
exceeding, by 3,000/. the expenditure of 
the corresponding quarter in the pre¬ 
ceding year. In the present Bill tliat 
clause was omitted, and there was no con* 
troul whatever in the expenditure of the 
Household. He therefore moved a clause, 
enacting. That the expenditure of any 
one quarter should not exceed by more 
than 3,000/. that of the corresponding 
quarter in IS 10, and that the expenditure 
•f the whole year should not exceed that 
of the year ending the 5th January ISl 1. 

The Earl of Liverpool opposed the 
clause, and contended that the treasury 
would have a sufficient controul over tl\e 
expenditure. 

Lord GYenville denied the power of the 
Treasury to controul the expenditure of 
the royal Household, and observed that 
the King alone could interpose between 
an economical Treasury and an expensive 
Chamberlain* 

The House then divided on the question 
that the Clause be inserted in tlie Bill— 


Contents present. 85 

Not Contents, ditto. 81 


being a Majority of four of the L)rds pre¬ 
sent in favour of the clause. Proxies 
were then called on the part of the minis¬ 


terial minority, and there were found to be 


of Proxies— 

Contents. 39 

Not Contents. 51 

Making the whole numbers— 

Contents.121* 

Not Contents........132 


Majority against the clause.,.--8 

On being re-admitted w^e found 

Lord Grenville speaking upon the Clause 
for appointing the Queen’s Council, He 
lamented it as a misfortune, that during 
the whole course of the present ministry 
no attention was paid to the interests of 
Ireland. It was rernarUaide to observe 
how', even in the present v’ase, I heir total 
neglect of thatenunffv maiiifesied itself 
They had appointed, and rightly ap¬ 
pointed, the two Priniatcs of England on 
the Counril, but it never seemed to orcui 
to them, that there was a Primate in Ire¬ 
land also, whose rank and abilities jusily 
entitled him to the distinction of a simijar 
appointment. He concluded with moving. 
That the name of the yVrchbishop of Ar¬ 
magh should l)e inserted after that of the 
Archbishop of York. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he could 
not hear such an assertion made, as tliat 
which had ju'it fallen from the nohle lord, 
stating, that the present Ministry had ueg- 
lecled Ireland, without giving it a direct 
contradiction. With respect to the mo¬ 
tion iLself, he should certainly oppose it, 
not from any disrespect to the great cha¬ 
racter or high situation of the Primate of 
Ireland, but because of the distance to 
which he was necessarily removed from 
the seat of government. Their lordshipt 
must know that he was obliged to reside 
in Ireland, and must perceive in that very 
circumstance a conclusive objeclioii to the 
proposition now before tl;em. 

The motion was negatived without a dP 
vision. 

Earl Stanhope thought that the clause 
respecting "the Queen’s Council was the 
most important in the whole Bill, and de¬ 
clared himself unwilling that his Majesty 
should be placed in the hands of his worst 
enemies, the present minisiers. He would 
test tlie noble lord on the Woolsack—he 
would test him by a motion before be sat 
down, that he might know whether he was 
pure gold, or only gilt silver. He then 
moved, Tliat the name of John Duke of 
Bedford should be inserted. Upon which 
the House divided : 


Contents. 68 

Non-Coiitents.. 86 


Majority against the Amendment... --IS 
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Lord King said, it gave him pain to ob¬ 
ject personally to any noble lord, par¬ 
ticularly to so distinguished a person as 
the learned lord who presided in that 
House ; lliat he was actuated by no per¬ 
sonal hostility, but by a sense oi* public 
duty, to move to omit the iiaine of John 
lord Eldon from the important trust of the 
Queen^b Council. The noble and learned 
lord had been rept;atedly charged in the 
course of these debates with a violation of 
his duty a‘4 Lord Chancellor in the yea.*’ 
ISfH. Undei these circumstaiiccs, he 
kIiouM consider it as a gieai negltcl of his 
duty to agree tq tbc nomination of that 
noble and learned lord to whom there were 
such decisive objections After the un¬ 
answerable manner in whi< b the charge 
Jiad been established against the noble and 
learned lord, it was unnecessary to enter 
into the subject further than simply to | 
repeat, that it had been proved by the 
evidence of the physicians taken on oath, 
that the King’s former illness ct>ntiiiut'd 
fiom the 1 2th of February to the 23d of j 
April 1804, and that during that interval 
of reason it appeared on the Journals, that 
the great seal was affixed to two commis¬ 
sions bearing dale the Olh and 23d of 
March 1804, and the Lord Chancellor Eldon 
had also signified his Majestv’s consent to 
the duke of York’s estate bill, being a pub¬ 
lic bill in which the interests of the crown 
were aflected. The noble and learned lord 
having thus in consequence of his own er¬ 
roneous view and strong bias on his mind, 
been instrumental in deceiving this House 
and the country in I804,w'as an improper 
person to be named to the Queen’s Coun¬ 
cil, because from the high stations he had 
filled and from the high legal character 
of the learned lord, if placed in the Queen’s 
Council, on him must devolve the decision 
of llie competence of the Sovereign. For 
the purpose of recording on the Journals 
the facts of this most extraordinary case, 
he movivl to have read, first the commis¬ 
sions of the Oth and 23d of March, then the 
evidence oi Dr. Hcberden before the Lords’ 
Committee ; which being read by the 
clerk and entered, lord King moved to 
omit the name of John I^ord Eldon from 
the Queen’s Council. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire said, that as 
a member of the administration on which 
the charge was attempted to be made, he 
ahould never shrink from the responsi¬ 
bility arising from that situation. In every 
act of that administration he had concurred 
isyrell as the noble and learned lord, and 
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was ready to vindicate them whenever 
such vindication should be necessary. 
No person was more proper for being on 
her Majesty’s Council than the noble and 
learned lord. 

The Earl of Westmoreland observed, that 
he had also belonged to the same adminis¬ 
tration, and that all its measures had been 
submitted to the fullest deliberation ; all 
the members of the administration had 
concurred in them, and were, of course, all 
e(|ually responsible. In reply tothe motion, 
he should only say that he was confident 
there was not a man in his Majesty’s do¬ 
minions w'ho ought to be preferred to his 
noble and learned friend in a question as 
to the persons to be appointed for her Ma¬ 
jesty’^ Council. 

Lord liedesdak spoke on the same side, 
and, after a few words from cail Grey and 
lord Lauderdak*, llicir loidsliips divided. 


Contents. .54 

Not-Cuntents.139 * 

Majority against the Motion. 85 


The remaining Clauses being gone 
through, their lordships adjourned at a 
o’clock on Tuesday morning. 

PROTEST 

Against the Rejection of Lord King’s 
Motion for omitting the name of « John 
Lord Eldon,” as one of her Majesty’s 
Council. 

Dissentient’ 

First, Because it is of the highest im¬ 
portance, that in the appointment of her 
Majesty’s Council the public should have 
every security, v^hich previous conduct 
can afford, that the persons composing 
the same will not act under any undue 
bias, but that whilst they follow the 
course prescribed to them by their duty 
for restoring ins Majesty lo the public 
exercise of his royal functions, whenever 
he shall be in a capacity to resume them, 
they will neither expose Jiis Majesty to 
the danger of a too early pressure' of 
business, nor concur in representing h'is 
Majesty as qualified to act, in his high 
office, before his recovery shall be com¬ 
plete. 

Secondly, Because, it appears by the 
evidence of Dr. Heberden, taken on oath 
before a Committee of this House, '' that 
he was first called upon to attend bis Ma¬ 
jesty on the twelfth of February 1801-; 
that he believed his Majesty presided at 
oouQcil on the 23d of April following j 
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and that he should consider the Interval 
between those periods as constituting the 
duration of his Majesty^s disease at that 
time.’’ Yet nevertheless it appears from 
the journals of this House, that between 
the two days above-mentioned John lord 
Eldon, being then Lord High Chancellor 
of Great B«itain, did, on the fifth March 
1804, receive, and in his Majesty^s name 
^nify bis Majesty’s consent to a Bill, in- 
titiiled, ** An Act to enable his Majesty to 
grant the inheritance in fee-simple of cer¬ 
tain manors, messuages, lands, and liere- 
ditaments, in the parishes of By fleet, 
Weybridge, Wallin, Walliiileigb, and 
Cliertsey, in the county of SuiMxy, to his 
royal highness Frederick duke of York 
and Albany, for a valuable considera¬ 
tion and that he did also put the Great 
Seal to a commission dated Otii March, by 
virtue of which fifteen Bil^s received the 
royal assent; as well as to a commission 
daited March 23d, under which seventeen 
other Bills received the roy^al assent ; al¬ 
though his Majesty was, at that time, as 
appears by the evidence above recited, 
afflicted by a malady of the same nature 
and character with that which has now 
occasioned a suspension of the Regal 
functions. 

Thirdly, Because, it fuithnr appears 
from the same evidence, tliat after the 
period when his Majesty was so far reco¬ 
vered as to be able to transact business at 
any period of any day, he still retained 
such marks of indispojition about him as 
made it expedient that some one of his 
Physicians should be about his person for 
some months afterwards ; and that Dr. 
Heberden was in attendance on his Ma¬ 
jesty so late as the end of October and 
it was stated in debate, and not denied, 
that during this latter period, and particu¬ 
larly on the IQth of June, JS04, when it 
was understood and believed both by this 
House and the public, that his Majes'ty 
was perfectly recovered, his Majesty not 
only continued in a state which required 
medical guidance, but that both Dr. 
Simmons and his assistants were still in 
attendance on, and possessed a controul 
over his Majesty ; yet, that nevertheless, 
while his Majesty was still subject to such 
personal controul, the said John Lord 
Ekion, as Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain, did receive his Majesty’s pleasure 
on divers important matters of his Majet- 
regal government, and did, in virtue 
of his said office, perform various public 
acu requiring the sanction of the King’s 
authority. 


Fourthly, Because, John Lord Eldon hav* 
ing so conducted himself, is not, in our 
own judgment, a person to whom the sa¬ 
cred trust of acting as one of her Majes¬ 
ty’s Council in the care of his Majesty’s 
person, and in the discharge of the other 
most important duties by this act com¬ 
mitted to the said Council, can with pro* 
priety or safely be committed. 

Grev Rosslyn 

Lauderdale Derby 

Vassal Holland Ashburton 
Frskine Ponsonby 

PoPWONBY, Imo^ 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tucsdxiy, January 29 « 

[Reofncy Bill.] The Regency Bill 
was read a third time, passed and sent to 
the Commons, with a Message, desiring 
their concurrence in the Amendments. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesdayj January 29 . 

[Regency Bill.] A Message from thr 
Lords announced their a.ssent to the Re¬ 
gency'' Bill, with Amendments. Tbes*- 
Amendments were read a first time, and 
on the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ordered to be farther consi¬ 
dered on Thursday. 

HOUSE OF COMMON*;. 

Tfuirsday, January 3 1. 

[London Theatre Petition.] Mr. 
Mellish presented a Petition from tbe 
right hon. Joshua Jonathan Smith, lord 
mayor of the city of ,London, Thomas 
Smith, esq. one of the aldermen of tbe 
said city, Charles Hutton, LL. D. Richard 
Cumberland, William Marsh, John Cur- 
wood, JaYues Taddy, John Newman, 
Charles Brooke, Richard Ramsbottom, and 
John Wyatt, esquires; setting forth. 
That, from the greatly increased extent 
and population of the cities of liOndon and 
Westminster, and the suburbs tliereof, the 
petitioners apprehend that it would be ex- 
pedient and convenient for the inhabitants 
of the said cities and suburbs that there 
should be another Theatre for dramatic 
representations, in addition to those al¬ 
ready existing, and the petitioners there¬ 
fore, and others, have agreed to subscribe 
the sum of 200,000/. in transferable shares# 
for the purpose of erecting and maiiitain- 
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ifig hnth ; ^nd t>riy in^ ibnt 

tUAy bi5 giv(&n to britig in a Bill for the 
ftamo/'t^Ordered to be referred to a Com- 
miitee, with power to iend for (Persons, 
pkpers, and records. 

(RaoENCY Bill.] On the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the House 
proceeded to take into further considera¬ 
tion the Amendments made by the Lords 
in the Regency Bill. They were read a 
aecond lime and agreed to without oppo¬ 
sition, and Mr. Long was directed to carry 
the Bill to the Lords, and to inform their 
lordships that the Commons had agreed to 
the said Amendipents. 

Mr. Whitbread made some observations 
on the manner in which the Amendments 
had been disposed of and the Bill ordered 
to the Lords. As they were now done 
with, he did not wish to renew the topic, 
having already expressed hi.s opinion on 
the Bill itself, and stated in the course of 
the proceedings the apprehensions he felt 
in contemplating the mischievous conse¬ 
quences by which it might be expected 
to be followed. lie, however, intended 
oBering a few words on what he had al¬ 
ready bad occasion to make some observa¬ 
tions on before; namely, the usurpation 
of the royal authority by bis Majesty's 
servants. The circumstances which had 
come to his knowledge, made him think 
that the King had been abused, and that 
bis faithful and alTectionatc subjects had 
been grossly deceived by those who had 
presided at the head of affairs. He had 
reason to believe that the name of the 
King had been made use of to further their 
own views, at a time when his Majesty 
was incapable of putting it himself, and 
when it could with propriety be put to no 
act whatever. Feeling this as he did, 
when parliament'was fully and regularly 
assembled, if no other member brought it 
forward, he should feel it to be his duty to 
call the attention of the House to the sub¬ 
ject. This he should do that the whole of 
the circumstances might be properly in¬ 
vestigated, and these being laid before 
them, it would be for the House to deter¬ 
mine whether or not any farther proceed¬ 
ings would be necessary. 

The ChancdloT of the ^chequer said he 
bad certainly no disposition to renew the 
debate, but in consequence of what had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman, on the 
vice of that principle which had formed 
the basis of their proceedings, he should 
reply, but only by referring him to those 
Mtiments, which he bad previously had 
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ibh hotidur of deliveriti^ ill that Hou^; 
and he should refer him to th08h. With the 
satisfaction of knowing, that they were the 
sentiments of the tnajority df that Honsb. 
With respect to what bad fallen from the 
hon; gentleman, on the su'bject Of Wbdt 
he conceived to be an abuse of the King^e 
name, he did not know that he ought to td* 
ceive it as any thing but a notice of a mo* 
lion relative to the proceedings to which 
he had alluded. In answer therefore to 
this he had only to state, that he was quite 
prepared and quite ready to meet the boh. 
gentleman on that ground, at any time, 
under any circumstances, and in aii}^ man* 
ner in which he might think proper to 
bring it forward. The motion of which 
notice had been given had a reference to 
times at which he had no more connection 
with the cabinet than the hon. gentleman 
himself. He had no knowledge of the 
transaction from his own observation, and 
could know nothing of them but by coo<* 
niunication with the parties. He could 
obtain no information but what was open 
to the hon. gentleman also. He however had 
now no hesitation in saying from the infor¬ 
mation which he bad so gained, and oti 
w'hich he could rely, that he was perfectly 
ready to meet the question, and he had no 
doubt he should be able to prove, that 
what had been done was done with duo 
allegiance to the crown, a proper regard to 
constitutional doty, and with the sanction 
of the party who was now supposed to ob¬ 
ject to Its having been done. 

Mr. Whithrec^ in explanation, replied, 
that he bad uniformly, in every stage of 
the Bill, expressed his disapprobation of 
it; and if he had said nothing on the 
Amendments just agreed to, it was from a 
wish to avoid any further delay in the 
completion of the Act. As to what the 
right hon. gent, had called a notice, he 
certainly meant it as such; and it would 
be well for the right hon. gent, and tho^ 
concerned in the transactions he alluded 
to, if the right hon. gent, could make 
them appear to the House in the light In 
which he had so boldly asserted he could do. 

HOUSE OF LOimS. 

Friday, Fjsbruary 1. 

[CoMMlSSTON FOR GIVING THE SOVXi 

Assent to the Regency Bill.] The 
Regency Bill was brought up from the 
Commons by Mr. Long and other members, 
with a Message, staling that the Commons 
had agreed to the Amendments made to 
A 
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the Bill by their lordships. The Bill was 
then laid upon the table. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose and stated^ 
that he had brought down a copy of the 
form of the Commission which he in¬ 
tended to propose should be authorised 
by a Resolution of their lordships, as the 
instrument bv virtue of which the Com¬ 
missioners should be enabled to affix the 
Great Seal to the Regency Bill just brought 
up to their lordsliips from the Commons. 
H ts inUntion was then to propose that it 
should lie on the table, for the inspection 
of every noble lord who might wish to 
examine it; and to-morrow, to move the 
Resolution which he had already men¬ 
tioned : but if there was any prospect of 
a discussion arising upon that subject to¬ 
morrow, he should propose that the consi¬ 
deration of it should be 'postponed to 
Monday next. He had no wish to occa¬ 
sion any unnecessary delay : but, as Sa¬ 
turday was not a day on which there was 
usually a full attendance, Monday would 
be more convenient incase of adiscussion. 

The Earl of Rosslyn observed, that 
there might be remarks made on some 
parts of the commission which might 
lead to a conversation; and expressed a 
wish, to understand more clearly the noble 
lord’s intentions. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose again to ex¬ 
plain his meaning. It was not possible 
for him to anticipate to what extent such 
remarks and observations as might be 
made would go, and to what debate they 
might give rise; he therefore proposed to¬ 
morrow, with the understanding, that if a 
debate should be likely to arise, he should 
move to put it qIF till Monday. 

The Earl of Derby did not rise for the 
purpose of stating at any length liis opi¬ 
nions concerning the present measure, as 
the same opinions had in the course of 
their lordships discussions been repeatedly 
expressed by others, in a manner and words 
so mucii. better than any thing he could 
do. He* should therefore content himself 
with saying, that all the opinions he enter¬ 
tained on the subject during the proceed¬ 
ings of 17S8-0, had been confirmed in 
his mind by every consideration he had 
since been able to give to the subject. 
He could never bring himself to agree to 
the fiction of using the King’s Great Seal 
in the name of his Majesty, at a time 
when it was declared by parliament, and 
notorious, that the King was incapable of 
the ext reise of the royal functions. He 
had no dc&ire, after so much delay, to sug¬ 


gest any thing that might add to that de* 
fay ; but be thought it would have been 
better to have had the form of the Com¬ 
mission printed, that their Lordships might 
have the means of perusing it and exa¬ 
mining it with accuracy, which the short 
time to be afforded them of inspecting it 
on the table would not furnish them with 
the opportunity of doing. He also wished 
to know, whether it was the noble earl’s 
intention to move that the Lords be sum¬ 
moned for to-morrow. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he did 
not mean to move the summoning of tha 
Lords for to-morrow, as he did not mean 
to go into any discus.siou to-morrow on the 
Resolution he should then propose. As 
to delay, he had interposed no delay; 
having taken the earliest opportunity of 
bringing the Commission before tiie House. 

Lord Ellenborough agreed that the noble 
Secretary of State had taken the e.arlie^^t 
opportunity of bringing forward llie pro¬ 
posed Commission, but wished to know 
more clearly the noble earl’s meaning 
respecting the postponement of any dis¬ 
cussion. There might be various remarks 
and suggestions made by noble lords, 
which might occasion amendments, for 
instance, which might be adopted ; there 
might be observations that might lead to 
a division, without any protracted, or, as 
it might be termed, adverse discussion. 
He wished, therefore, to know^ in what 
sense he was to consider what might be 
said as a discussion which should be ad¬ 
journed. 

The Earl of Liverjwol said, that it tvns 
not very easy to answer the question of 
the noble and learned loid, as he could 
not anticipate the sort of observations that 
might be made. All he could say w as, as 
he had before stated, that if any debate 
seemed likely to arise which would take 
up time, he should move to putoff'the far¬ 
ther consijlei'ai ion till Monday. 

The CominissiQii was ordered to lie on 
the table.—Adjourned. 


MOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Fridayi Fehrvary 1 . 

[Dr. Thornton’s Lottery Petition.] 
A Petition of Robert John Thornton, 
member of the University of Cambridge, 
and Doctor of Physic, of Hinde Street, in 
the county of Middlesex, was presented 
and read; setting forth, " That in order 
to produce some scientific works that 
inignt prove a aational concern, the Peti^ 
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tione^ inihe year 1791, lelected the science 
of Botany as advanced by Linnseua and 
subsequent authors, which were to be exe¬ 
cuted by the first painters and other emi¬ 
nent artists of this country, and printed on 
paper the manufacture of this country, and 
with a type also superior to tliat of any 
other nation; and, that, to accomplish 
this purpose, the Petitioner formed a series 
of books, which were acknowledged by 
the professors of the science^of Botany in 
the different Universities to be works 
unrivalled; and he has invented a new 
species of engraving and printing of 
flowers in colours, whereby, a great ad* 
vancement is made in the progress of the 
fine arts, and much profit may arise to 
the nation in a commercial point of view; 
and that, owing to various circumstances, 
the Petitioner finds that the sources uf as¬ 
sistance upon which he depended have 
entirely failed; and that, after expending 
a very ample fortune to complete his 
views, he has incurred a considerable 
debt, without any present hopes of remu¬ 
neration ; and praying, that leave may be 
given to bring in a Bill to enable him to 
dispose of his collection of paintings, 
drawings, and engravings, and also the 
copies of his books yet unsold by way of 
Lottery/' 

Ordered to a Committee, with power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 

[Issues of Money from the Exche¬ 
quer.] Mr. Whitbread rose, and seeing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his place, 
begged leave to state a fact which had 
come to his knowledge since the last sitting 
of the House. He had been informed, 
that there were two or more warrants in 
existence for the issue of money from the 
Exchequer, signed by his Majesty's hand, 
and bearing date between the '25th and 
30ih of October, 1810. He wished to 
have the answer of the right hon. gent, 
touching the fact, because upon that an¬ 
swer would depend whether he should o*r 
should not bring forward any motion upon 
the subject. 

The Chancellor qf tfie Exchequer an¬ 
swered, that he understood from report, 
though not from his own knowledge, that 
there were two warrants in the Exchequer, 
signed by his Majesty's hand, for the issue 
of small sums bearing date the 29th of 
October* 1810. The one for an issue of a 
•mall sum to the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, the other for a small sum to Mr; 
Gbinuery, who was officially in the habit 
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of issuing payments for public purposes. 
He must, however^ accompany this state¬ 
ment by an explanation, that it was nsnal, 
in the course of business, to sen4 blank 
warrants to his Majesty at Windsor, for his 
signature, with the dales not filled up; 
and they came back signed by hfs Ma¬ 
jesty, and the dates were usually inserted 
on the days such warrants were sent to 
the Exchequer. He understood, also, there 
was a Privy Seal warrant in existence, 
signed by his Majesty, and bearing date 
the 27th of October; on the evening of 
which day sir Henry Halford, one of his 
Majesty's physicians in attendance, first 
declared his Majesty's mind to be in q 
ruffled state; and these were all of which 
he had received any information. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he apprehended 
the right hon. gent, to state that the King’s 
signature was obtained to those warrants 
in the ordinary c^)ursc of proceedings, and 
that It was not unusual to obtain his Ma¬ 
jesty's signature to such warrants without 
filling up the dates. He thought, however 
it would be expedient to know at what 
time these warrants were given, and'whe- 
ther there were more blanks left in them 
than for the date. From what the right 
hon. gent, had stated respecting the other 
warrant under the Privy S'al, he had 
evinced a disposition to cumraunicate nil 
he knew upon the subject. He should feci 
it his duty, however, to move ibr copies 
of all such warrants or papers, signed, or 
purporting to be signed, by his Majesty 
subsequent to the SOth of October. He 
would make the motion now, if the right 
hon. gent, had no objection; or, giving 
his notice now, bring tt forward upon any 
future day mo3t agreeable to the right hon. 
gent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sub¬ 
mitted to the hon. gent, that it would, 
perhaps, be more convenient if he would 
submit his motion to the House on a future 
day, 

Mr. Whitbread said, he had no wish now 
to press it, if noi quite convenient to the 
right hon. gent, he would therefore, post- 
one it to a future day, and-give the right 
on. gent, notice of his intention to bring 
it forward. 

Adjourned till Monday. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Saturday, February 2. 

[Commission for giving the Royau 
Assent to the Asgsncy Bill.] The 
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Earl of Liverpool, in portuance of hi% no* 
tiice, rose and moved> That it 19 ex¬ 
ponent and necessary that Letters Patent 
should pass under the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of the tenor and in the farm fol¬ 
lowing : 

« George the Third, by the. grace of 
^ God, of the United Kingdom of Great 

* Pritaiu and Ireland King, Defender of 
' the Faith, to our right trusty and right 

* well beloved the Lords Spiritual and 
' Temporal, and to our trusty and well 

* beloved the knights, citizens, and bur- 
' gesses, and the commissioners for shires 
' and burghs of the House of Commons, 

* in this present parliament assembled, 
' greeting : Whereas, Wo have lately, for 

* divers diiTicult and pressing affairs con- 
' earning us and the state, and defence of 

* our United Kingdom of Great BrUain 
' and Ireland, and the Church, ordained 

* this our present Parliament to begin and 
' to be held at our city of Westminster 
' on the 22d day of June in the 47th year 
' of our reign, on wliich day our said Far- 
' liament was begun and held, and from 

* thence, by several adjournments and pro- 
^ rogations was adjourned and prorogued 
' to and until Thursday the first day of 
' November last, then to be held and sit 
' at our c ity of Westminster aforesaid : 
' And whereas, by' our Letters Patent, 

* bearing date at Westminster the 15th 
' day of January last past. We did give 
' and gcant unto the most reverend father 

* in God and our faithful councillor Charles 
' archbishop of Canterbury, primate and 
' metropolitan of all England, our well 
' beloved and faithful councillor John lord 
' Eldon, Lord Chancellor of that part of 

* our United Kingdom of Great Britain 
' and Ireland called Great Britain, our 
' most dear cousins ^nd councillors John 
' Jeffreys earl Camden, President of our 
^ Council, John eavl of Westmoreland, 
' Keeper of our Privy Seal, James dukeVif 

* Montrose^ Masfer of our llnrso, Henoage 
' O^rl of Aylesfprd, Steward of our House- 
' hold, Henry carl Bathurst^ Bobert Bau^s 
' earl of Liy^pool, oni? pf put; principal 
' Secretaries of Stat^, Dudley carl of ijar- 
' rowby, Richard lord Wellesley, pno 
' other of our principal ttecijetarics. of 
' State, Henry lorilNlulgrave, and Edward 

* lord Ellenborougb, our Chief Justice as- 
' signed to bold pleas before us, and any 
' three of them, rail power in our name to 
' bold our said ParJiam^t, and tp opien 
^iUd daclartf and c»us» id be opened and 


' declared, the/causes of holding laoia, 

' and to proceed upoh tba said aftira ia 
' Qur said Parliament and in all matters 
' arising thereiD, and to do every thing 
' which, for us, apd by us, for tbo govern- 

* moot of our said United Kingdom of 
' Great Britain and Ireland, and other our 

* dominions thereunto belonging, should 
^ be there to be done: And whereas, in 
' our said Parliament, an Act hath been 
' agreed and accorded on by you our 

* loving subjects, the Lords Spiritual and; 

* Temporal, and the Commons ip this our 
' present Parliament assembled, and in- 
' dorsed by you, as hath been, accustomed, 

* the title and name of .rhicb Act here- 
' after doth particularly ensue, (that is to 

* say,) an Act to provide for the adminis- 
' tration of the royal auihority, and for 
' the care of his Majesty’s royal person 
' during the continuance of his Majesty's 
' illness, and for the resuipption of the 
' exercise of the royal authority by hia 
' Majesty : And albeit, the said Act, by 
' you our said subjects, the Lords and 
' Commons in this our present Parliament 
' assembled, is fully agreed and consented 
' unto, yet, nevertheless, the same is not 
' of force and ^Ifect in the law without 
' our Royal Assent given and put to the 
' said Act: And forasmuch as, for divers 
' causes and considerations. We cannot 
' conveniently at this time be present in 
' our royal person in the higher House of 
' our said Parliament, being the pkico ac- 
' customed to give our Royal A^senjt to. 
' such Acts as have been agreed upon by 
'you our said subjects, the Lords and 
' Commons, We have tberoCoto caused 
' these our Letters Patent to. be made, and 
' by the same do give and pu^ ogr R^yal 
' Assent to the said Act, and. to all arlicJes, 

* clauses, and provisioivi thereto contained i 
' and have fully agreed and assented to 
' the said Act, wiping that the said Act,. 
' and every article, clause, seiMtence, and 
' provisioifthereio contaii>ed> firom henfiCf 
' forth shall b.e of the same strei^th, force, 

‘ * and eifeci, as if we had been personally 
j' present in the said higher Uomse, and, 
; ‘ had openly and publicly, in,th« preeaiice 

' of you all, aasented to the wne: AM 
;' wo do by these presenta dedat# aoA 
'' notiiy thjo same onir Boyal Assnnt, a& 
'' well to you the, LordaBmiatual and 
!' poral atvd Commons a^esaid, a& ta a\k 
‘odmra whom it mny concern; 6oi»r. 
I' uiandiog abo by tfaeins presanta our eight 
' trnsty woR beloved coiusiclJlioR Jiotni 
^ kttd ]ikkm» Ctaocoltog of tftat part 
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^ of oiur Uttited Kingdom of Great Britain 

* and Ireland called Great Britain, to g^l 

* tbese our (otters Patent with our Great 

* Seal of our ITuLted Kingdom qjf Great 

* Britain and Ireland: And also com- 

* mending the $aid most reverend father 

* in God,and<iigr faithful councillor Charles 

* archbishop of Canterbury, primate and 
' laetropoUtan of ail England, our well 
' beloved and faithful councillor John 

* lord Eldou, our Chancellor of that part 

* of our United Kingdom of Great Britain 
' and Ireland called Great Britain, our 

* most dear cousins and counsellors John 
^ Jeffreys earl Camden, President of our 

* Council, Jobft earl of Westmorland, 

* Keeper of our Privy Seal, James duke 

* of* Montrose, Master of our Horse. 

' Heneage earl* of AyiesforcU Steward of 

* our Household;, Henry earl Bathurst. 

* Robert Banks, earl of JLiverpooJ. one of 
' Qur principal Secretaries of State, Dud- 
' ley earl of Harrowby, Ricliard lord .Wel-* 

' lesley, one other of our principal. Secre- 
' tarics of State, Henry lord JVluJgrave, 

' and pklvvard lord Ellenbocough, our 

* Chief Justice assigned to hold plesws 
' before us, or any three or more of them, 

' to declare and notify this our Royal As- 
^ sent in our absence in the said higher 
^ House, in the presence of you the said 

* Lords and the Commons of our Parlia- 

* ment there to be assembled for that pur- 

* pose, and the clerk of our Parliaments 
' to endorse the said Act wub such terms 

* ajad words in our name as Is requisite 
' and hath been accustomed for the same, 

* and also to enroll these our Letters Patent 

* and the said Act in the Parliament Roll, 

* and these our Letters Patent shall be to 

* every of them a sufRcieUit warrant in that 
' behalf: And finally. We do declare 
' and will, that, ufter this our Royal As- 

* sent, given aud passed by these presents. 

* and declored and notified as is aforesaid, 

' then and immediately the saijd Act shall 
' be t^ken, acceplsed, and; admitted) a good, 

' sufficient and perfect Act of Parliament 
' and law^ to ail intents, constructions, 

' and purposes, suid to he put in due cxe- 

* culioa accordingly, the continuanice or 

* dissolutiQjrofc' this oqr Parliament, or any 
' otl»er use, eustcmi, thing or things, to 
^ the contrary thereof notwithsl.ianding: 

' We do hereby furthei; declqs'e that our 

* said. Letters Patent bearing date at West- 
' nwsiier tW day of January laat 
' pftsh ^ every glAuse, matter,, and thing 

* thereifv uuntawnd are and alialt be in aa 
' Mk feRce* and aUengtts (thesoojir 
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'Psdent or any thing heiein, notwith- 
' standing) an if thbse fnesenta had not 
' been or made: And our will and 
' pleasure ia, and we do oidaloand consti- 
^ tute, that the same meat reverend father 
^ in God and our faithful councillor Charlie 

* arcbhishc^ of CanterburyA primate and 

* fuetropobtain of all England, our well 
' beloved and faithful councillor John lord 
' Eldon, our Chancellor of that part of our 
‘ United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
' Ireland, called Great Britain, our mosti 
' dear cousins and councillors John Jef*- 
' freys, carl Caicuien, President of onr 
' Council, John earl of Westmorland 
' Keeper of our Privy Seal, James duke of 
' Montrose, Master of our Horse, Heneage 
' earl of Aylesford, Steward of our House* 
' hold, Henry earl Bathurst, Robert Banka 
‘ earl of Liverpool, one of our principal 
' Secretaries of State, Dudley earl of Har- 
' rowby, Rict&rd lord Wellesley, one 
' other of our principal Secretaries of 

* State, Henry lord Mulgrave, andEdward 
' lord Elleoboruugh. our Chief Justice as- 
' signed to hold pleas before us, and any 

* t^ee or more of them, shall put in exe- 
‘ cution all the powers aud authorities in 

* the said Letters Patent mentioned and 
' expressed that yet remain to be done 

* and executed: In witness whereof. We 

* have caused these our Letters to be made 
' Patent: Witness ourself at Westminster. 
' the 5th day of February, in the fifty-first 
' year of our leign. 

* By the King himself, by and with 

• the advice of the Lords Spiritual 

• aud Temporal in parlia- 

• lueiit assembled ** 

The said Commission having been read 
by the Clerk, 

Lord Holland said, tliat it was not bis 
intention again to renew the discussion 
upon tins subjeeCor to repeat the observa^ 
tlpns which he luul before made,hesiiouM 
merely now content himself with pro*, 
testing, which he most solemnly did. 
against the whole proceeding. Every 
thing that had occurred had served still fm** 
ther to strengthen him, in the opinion he 
before euteriained, and still more to 
convince him of the tiuth of bis former 
observations. After a. delay of nearly 
three months, productive of the greatest 
inconvenience to the public service, 
they were now called upon, tp sano>« 
tion a proceeding contrary fo all the 
analogies of the constituiioii. and at va¬ 
riance with every constitutional, principle 
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and usage, in giving an assent by the 
direction ol* the two llouRtis to their own 
act, without tlic authority of the King, tir 
of any other person representing the 
royal ajthority ; such a proceeding was 
not only contrary to the principles of 'the 
consiitution, but contrary to the statute 
law of the land ; it was in itself illegal, 
and of no authority; those who now curried 
it into effect would be aiiu nnhleto tne law' 
for so doing, and could only be relieved 
from that responsibility by a subsequent 
act of Indemnity. 

Earl GVfy perfectly concurred with his 
noble friend that the present proceeding 
was not only contrary to the analogies and 
the principles of the constitution, but also 
to the statute law of the laud. He did 
not wish to renew tlie discussion, but he 
could not leave the House without pub¬ 
licly protesting, in the most solemn man¬ 
ner, against the proceeding whicii the 
House were now called upon to sanction. 
He could not conceive any proceeding 
more absurd,.than the giving an assent to 
a Bill in the name of the Sovereign, whilst 
that Sovereign was most unfortunately, by 
the visitation of God, rendered incapable 
of exercising his royal functions. Such a 
proceeding w'as contrary to law; it sig¬ 
nified not what were the-words of the in¬ 
strument ; it was of no authority : the 
noble and learned Ibrd in putting the Great 
Seal to it must do it upon his own respon- 
siliility : ihoee who participated in the act 
must do it upon their own responsibility : 
they were amenable to the law for so 
doing, and tlicir proceedings could only 
he taken out of iliat liability by a subse¬ 
quent act of Iiideinnily. 

The F?.rl of Literjmol defied the inge¬ 
nuity of the noble lords opposite, to point 
out any other mode of proceeding more 
consistent with the analogies of the con¬ 
stitution, more approximating to the 
practice and usages of the constitution, of 
more congenial with its principles, thar»^ 
the presedt. Whatever mode of proceed¬ 
ing was adopted, there must be an ir¬ 
regularity, and he contended that the 
mode which was now resorted to was the 
best, inasmuch ns the forms of the consti¬ 
tution would be observed, and, by putting 
the Great Seal, the act must be recognised 
by all the subordinate authorities. He 
did not understand what was meant by the 
term, « any other person,^' for no other 
perA)n than the King could legally give 
the royal assent to a Bill agreed upon by 
^he two Houses of Parliament, and no such 


power could have been conferred by an 
Address. 

Lord Holland said, in using the term 
any other person, he had used it in the 
sense of a representative of the royal au¬ 
thority, having full power to assent or dis¬ 
sent, contending, as he did, that there was 
no precedent whatever for setting up a 
power to represent the royal authority, 
which was not capable of dissenting as 
well as assenting to the act of the two 
Houses. In the proceeding now propos¬ 
ed, it was in fact nothing more than the 
two Houses assenting to their own act. 
He repeated, that those who put the Great 
iSeal to the instrument now pIVoposed, would 
be acting contrary to law, and must do it 
at their own peril. 

TiOrd Redesdale contended that there 
were precedents for the form now pro¬ 
posed; and that ail the ahts in the reign 
ofHenry the sixth, from his accession to 
the throne to the time of his attaining bis 
full age, were'assented to in this form, and 
I no other ; many of which acts were still 
the law of the land, and were acted upon 
in courts of justice. He thought it absurd 
to argue, that although the two Houses of 
Parliament had the power of investing the 
Regent with the whole of the royal au¬ 
thority, yet that they had nottte power of 
giving a final sanction to that act. The 
mode of Address had, he contended, only^ 
been resorted to in cases of Revolution, 
as in 1088, and in usurpations, as in the 
case of the duke of Gloucester, by which 
F.dward the fifth was dethroned, and was 
entirely a revolutionary measure. Some 
attempts had been maiie to intimidate 
noble lords by means of terror, but he 
trusted those noble lords would do their 
duty uninfluenced by any such threats. 

Lord Holland said he would not appeal 
to the tribunal of the candour of the noble 
and learned lord, for reasons which it was 
unnecessary, to state, but he would appeal 
toUie tribunal of the Icarningand memory 
of the noble and learned lord, on the sub¬ 
ject of those precedents, the existence of 
which he had asserted. It was the opi¬ 
nion of some men, who without disparage¬ 
ment to the noble and learned lord, he 
might say, were as learned and as able as 
himself, who were some of the best and 
ablest lawyers that ever existed in this' 
cduntry ; It was the opinion of Selden, 
heijeant Maynard,, and others equally 
learned, that up to 164*2, there bad been 
no instance of the constitution existing 
without full powers. By full powers^ 
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yf 2 LS undoubtedly meant the full authority 
of the third branch of the legislature to 
assent or dissent to the acts of the other 
two. The opening of the Parliament, al¬ 
though undoubtedly an irregularity, was 
still merely using the name of tlu- King, 
but in the proceeding now proposed, they 
were to assume the functions of the ihi*d 
branch of the legislature in assenting to 
their own act. He di'iiied the existence 
of any precedeni to this efli'Ct during the 
minority of Hi^niy 6, and declared, that if 
the noble and learned loi'd would shew> 
th'it doting that period the authority of 
the 'h vi iiranch of the legislature was 
exi I ised in any one instance, without the 
power of dissenting to the acts of the 
other two, that he would then vote for the 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Re¬ 
solution was ordered to be communicated 
to the Commons at a Conference. 

PROTEST 

Against agreeing to the Resolution to 
put the Great Seal to a Commission 
to pass the Regency Rill. 

Dissentient’ 

1st. Because having disapproved of the 
state of anarchy in which this country has 
been kept for three months, and which 
might have been prevented by following 
the precedent of 1088, 1 canne t agree to 
this measure for terminating it, which Icon- 
aider to be unconstitutional and illegal; as 
by ordering this Commission to be passed, 
the two Houses of Parliament assume that 
power into their own hands to make a lav/, 
which it is expressly declared they have 
not, by statute the I'Uh of Charles 2; and 
in order to suit the emergency, the usual 
and important Words are left out of this 
Commission, having seen and under¬ 
stood the clauses of the Bill.” 

2dly. Because 1 disapprove; of the Bill 
which this Commission is to pass in this 
unprecedented manner, as thinking it im¬ 
politic and inexpedient; and it appears 
to me to be very ungracious for the two 
Houses of Parliament to be.taking advan¬ 
tage of the defenceless state of the third 
branch of the. legislature, to attack its pre¬ 
rogatives; and if this principle be admit¬ 
ted, of only allotting such portion of the 
royal authority as w'e think fit to the per¬ 
son executing the royal functions, upon 
the same principle still farther Limitations 
might have been added, and the Regent 
rendered merely a cypher, and the 
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narchy itself degraded in the eyes of iha 
public. PONSO^IBY. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

IMondoVf l^thtunr^ 4. 

[Commission for giving the Royal 
Assent to the Regency Bill.] On the 
motion of the earl of Liverpool, a Message 
was sent to the Commons, desiring a pre¬ 
sent conference in the Painted Cliamber, 
on a matter of high importance to his Ma¬ 
jesty and the nation. The two Masters in 
Chancery sent with the Message (Mr. Co?r 
and Mr. Steele) having returned, Mr. Cox 
reported that the Commons had agreed to 
the Conference desired by their lordships. 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. Quarme, the De¬ 
puty Usher of the Black Rod, came to the 
Bar, and adnounced that the Commons 
w’ere ready for the Conference in the 
Painted Chamber. The Lords appointed 
to manage the Conference, namely, the 
Lord President (earl Camden), the Lord 
Privy Seal (earl of Westmoreland), the 
earl of Liverpool, the earl of (ilandore, the 
bishop of Killala, lord Napier, lord Wal- 
singharn, lord Rolle and lord Arden, went 
forth. On their return soon afterwards, 
earl Camden reported that they had com¬ 
municated to the Commons the Resolution 
passed on Saturday, for idsuiiig a Commis¬ 
sion under the Great Seal for giving an as¬ 
sent in the Kiiic:'s name to the Regency 
Bill. " 

The Earl of Moira said, ho did not rise 
to renew the debate, but for the purpose 
of protesting in the face of his country, 
whioh he most solemnly did, against the 
whole proceeding—a proceeding which 
he considered to be a deliberate violation 
of the law of the land, without the exte¬ 
nuation of any exigency ; for the exi¬ 
gency might have boon adequately pro¬ 
vided for without any violation of the law. 
Tiie proceeding was not only a violation 
of the law, but also of all Jic* principles of 
the constitution, and led to tho ^tablish- 
ment of a precedent of the most mischiev¬ 
ous tendency. Con.?idcring it in this point 
of view, he felt it to be his duly to protest 
against it, which he did in the most solemn 
m aiiner. —Ad journed. 

house of commons, 

Motuhy, February A, 

[Commission fob gimng the Royai 
Assent to the Recency Bill.] A Mes¬ 
sage from the Lords was received, desiring* 
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a^present Conferetice. The House itntiie- 
diately a;;rccd to the Conference^ and the 
messengers being called hi and acquainted 
therewith, the following members were 
appointed to manage the Conference on 
the part of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Dundas, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Foster, Mr. Long, Solicitor General of 
Scotland, sir Peter Murray, sir Charles 
Price, Mr. Leicester, sir James Shaw, Mr. 
Kenrick, sir W. Scott, Mr. Rose, Gen. 
Phipps, Mr. Manners Sutton, Mr. Wal¬ 
lace, the Solicitor General. 

Mr. Dundas soon after appeared at the 
bar with the Resolution of the Lords, in 
which they desired the concurrence of the 
Commons. 

The Chrmcellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that in pursuance of the course on which 
the House had entered, it had now become 
necessary to consider the* best mode of 
giving the royal sanction to the Bill which 
had passed the two Houses, and with this 
view he should move that the House do 
resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House on the State of the Nation. 

Sir nomas Turton said, that to those 
who had thought with him through the 
whole progress of the present measure, 
that it was a most extraordinary and un¬ 
constitutional expedient, no apology was 
necessary on his part for rising to reiterate 
en the final stage of that proceeding his 
strongest condemnation and protest against 
it. Although it might be an act neces¬ 
sarily following and arising out of the 
principled which a Majority of both 
Houses had decided to be the best and 
most salutary that could be adopted, he 
yet regarded every previous measure as 
trifles light as air in comparison of what it 
was now proposed lo do, the magnitude 
and importance uf which imposed upon 
him the necessity of trespassing once 
mpve on the attention of the House. If 
there was one maxim more clearly cisT- 
tcblished jthan another in the frame of the 
constitution, it was xhiX two branches of 
the legislature were not competent to 
make any binding provision that should 
have the effect of law. If tliere was any 
beauty in the constitution peculiarly en¬ 
titled to admiration, it was the counteN 
active ^influence of the separate estates, 
and more especially the salutary operation 
of the royal Veto in repressing the occa¬ 
sional eft'ervcscence of a democratic, or 
the c^neral pride of ah aristocratic spirit. 
Butin giving a fictitious royal assent tt> 
an act of the two Houses, what was if. 


but to make use t>f that aa.tent to. 
validity to ati act of thOir own ? At thO 
time too. When in pursuance of the thifd 
Resolution, the ground-work of all thelf 
proceedings, they Were professing to aiUi 
at the preservation of the form and prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution. He wished 
to refer also to that statute which he con¬ 
ceived had been too seldom atid too 
slightly adverted to—the Act of the iStft 
of Charles 2. He was far from thinking 
that this statute merited the contempt with 
which it had been treated, in the discus¬ 
sions which had taken place. Whether he 
considered the character •.of the persons 
with whom it originated—among whom 
w'as to be found a Clarendon and others, 
who, if since equalled for patriotism and 
talents, had certainly not been surpassed 
—or if he recalled to his mind in what 
company this law was made, when he. re* 
membered that by the same parliament 
freedom of debate was first secured to the 
House of Commons, and that the same 
parliament defined and improved the law 
respecting trials for High Treason ; he 
was equally impressed with a high sense 
of the value and estimation due to the 
Statute which he had alluded to. The 
whole spirit of the Constitution was op¬ 
posed to the measure before them, and it 
was beside a violation of the plain letter 
of the law. Both the law and the consti¬ 
tution might be quoted against it, and 
against any other Bill, however partial, 
local or temporary in its nature. But 
when he regarded the object of that Bill, 
which they were then considering in what 
manner to sanction, which not only affect¬ 
ed the deepest interests of the country, 
but absolutely curtailed and disposed of 
the Prerogatives of the Crown itself, at 
that particular moment when by an un¬ 
happy visitation of infirmity on the so¬ 
vereign, these prerogatives were left at 
their mercy, and the powTr of the royal 
Veto was totally suspended, it was im¬ 
possible for him to suffer such a proceeding 
to be completed without renewing tlie de'‘* 
claration of his most solemn protest 
against it. It appeared to him that there 
had been much irregularity in referring to 
the monarch on all occasions, rather than 
the monarchy, which it was their duty no 
less than their interest to guard. Neither 
was he inclined to join in the levity with' 
which some bad termed the proceeding a 
phantom: To him it Appeared to con¬ 
stitute a precedent of substantial mischief. 
The power ef conferring peeraget had 
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b«en taken from the chief magistrate. If 
the two Houses had the right to do this, 
their right was equally indisputable to 
take away the prerogative of making 
peace and war. Where tlicii would the 
precedent stop, and what line could bu 
drawn to the assunieil privileges of the 
two Houses ?•—He would say no more on 
the principle of the Bill; but he could 
not help remarking, that as many persons 
had arrogated a superior claim to the 
title of the King’s friends, it was a strange 
way of sliewing their respect to the regal 
authority to seize upon the period of its 
suspeii^iion and weakness, to limit and re¬ 
strict its most inifltjrtant functions. It ap- 
p«’are<l to him that there was such absur¬ 
dity in tracing back the precedents of 
Henry (ith's leign, precedents which he 
liad can fully examined without finding 
any thing more than a quantity of bad 
Latin and bad French. At that period of 
our history the Great Seal had been passed 
through the hands of an infant in order to 
give the royal sanction to a commisbion 
for assembling parliament, but it had never 
bceen converted before into an instru¬ 
ment for putting the royal authority in 
abe 3 "ance. TInnigh perhaps therefore not 
less unconstitutional, it was a proceeding 
that failed to establish the perilous and 
alarming precedent of the present day. 
What, however, if the country should not 
acquiesce in this novel and extraordinary 
assumption of power ? What if their or¬ 
dinances under the circumstances of their 
present situation should he resisted by the 
people r Ought not ministers to have con¬ 
sidered this, and was it not their duty to 
consider even yet whether there was no 
means of extric.iting iht inselves from so 
great a diHiculty ? In his judgment the 
best mode they cculd now adopt would be 
to throw out thib Bdl, advanced as it was 
in its progress, and immediately address ! 
his ro\al highness the Prince of Wales to 
assume the government ol the country, j 
He was aware of the leiigili to which the 
discussions had already extended, and of 
the ability with which they had been con¬ 
ducted, but questions distinct in their na¬ 
ture had been too much blended together, 
and abundance of extraneous matter in¬ 
troduced. The question, however, be¬ 
tween the proceeding by Bill or Address 
had been certainly sulijcientH'^ debated, 
and he should say no more upon that sub¬ 
ject. He could not help thinking still, 
that those who had taken the lead in sup¬ 
port of proceeding by Bill# had but ill aus* 
▼OL. XVIII, 
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tained the cRaracterofsaperior loyalty and 
attachment to the interests of the Crown. 
Where were they to look for the proofs of 
the light lion, the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer's anxious concern and fidelity tn 
the King his master ? Was it in his late 
allusion to the character ot llichard II. as 
one (it to he compared or assimilated to 
Ills Majesty ; of a King, the object of hi.s 
subjects* abhorrence, imprisoned for his 
weak and pernicious subserviency .to bis 
minions; with a monarch engrossing the 
sincere afiectinns of the country over which 
he ruled, and whose return to the duties of 
his high station was the event most anx¬ 
iously desired in the unanimous prayers of 
his people ? The right hon. gent, indeed, 
in Iiis zeal for poetical quotation, had for¬ 
gotten to notice one tragedy of the illus¬ 
trious bard tn^ whom be had referred, in 
which some incidents might perhaps be 
found more suitable to the occasion. Had 
the right hon. gent, consulted the play 
of King Lear, he might have discovered 
striking examples of the emptiness of pre- 
b'ndcd loyalty, and the ineliicacy of sound¬ 
ing professions w'hen put fairly to the test. 
He might there have seen, by the cha- 
racrer and conduct of a Cordelia, that 
those who boast'the least, and niake the 
most moderate pretensions, those who vow 
to Majesty notliingmore than is inscribed 
ill the bond of a subject's allegiance, 

V ho love liis Majesty, 

Ac(.ordiugto their bond ; nor more, nor less, . 
were, in the hour of real peril, infinitely 
more to be dependpd on than the courtly 
flatterers who prbfes.s 

'I’o 1o' c him nioro th in words can wield the matter, 

Deartr than eye-si-^ht, rpace and libeKy. 

Thus much he deemed it necessary to say 
in vindication of the equal loyalty and sin¬ 
cerity of attachment to the King fell by 
those who had resisted the curtailment and 
mutilation of his prerogatives. What¬ 
ever, indeed, might he the warmth nf the 
afiection felt liy all descriptions and par¬ 
ties for the monarch, he would eay, that 
tho-ip wh(* voted for an act so subversive 
of ks intciTsts, were in fact enemies to the 
monarchy. . Impressed, therefore, with a 
sense of the fatal dangers that might arise 
ill the train of its natural consequences, 
and with the wrong done to the constitu¬ 
tion, he would exclaim fiat jnslitia ruat 
‘‘ccelum,’* and once more exhort the 
Hou^e to have immediate rer mrse to an 
address to the Prince of Wales. When 
the question should be put, if no amend¬ 
ment should be moved by any other mem- 

.4B 
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ber, he would submit one to the House | 
that should contain his protest against the , 
principle, and which should exhibit on 
their Journals to after a^es, that so mon¬ 
strous a violation of the fiindan>enul prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution had at least not 
passed by an unanimous vote. 

The question was then put that the House 
do resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to take into consideration the 
State of the Nation. 

The' Speaker left the Chair, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that 
the Resolution of the Lords be agreed to. 

Mr. Elliot observed, that he could not 
sufi’er the present occasion to pass without 
declaring his solemn protest against the 
course proposed to them. It was his 
clear and decided opinion, that if calami¬ 
ties similar to those which nqw aillicted the 
country were again to occur,a plan similar 
to the present could not again be resorted 
to, wilboul subverting all the barriers and 
securities of the constitution. It was not 
probable that the constitution would itself 
escape. By having recourse to a mode ol 
proceeding at once indecorous, dispiriting, 
and fallacious, they \\ere asserting the 
right of the two Houses to dispense with 
tlie regal office. They were declaring 
their determination to bring the throne 
to the feet of the two Houses, and erecting 
a new and unconstitutional authority in the 
absence and infirmity of their sovereign. 
He did not rise to trouble the House with 
any arguments on the questioDi and should 
therefore content himself with repeating 
his disapprobation of the measure, and 
his intention of negativing it. 

Mr. Ponsonby said he rose not for the 
purpose of prolonging or exciting any fresh 
debate. He wished only to add liis protest 
to those of ihe honourable members who 
had spoken against the consummation of a 
fraudulent fiction. It was one entire and 
unqualified fiction, defying and trampling 
npoii the constitution, and’offending the 
first principle of reason, by asserting the 
existence of a power to give the royal as- 
eentin an act designed solely to supply 
the royal incapacity. 

The Right Honourable the Speaker 
rose, and addressed the Committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Lushington ;—I did not think that 
1 should have found it necessary to have 
troubled the Committee this day ; but 
after the strong and loud protestations 
made by the hon. baronet who spoke first, 
and by the right hon. gent, who followed 


him, and again by the right hon. gent, 
who has just sat down, protestations so 
disparaging and derogatory to the charac¬ 
ter of this House and its proceedings, it is 
impossible for me, with the opposite views 
which I entertain of this subject, to pass 
silently to a vote. 

Sir,* I have purposely abstained from 
offering myself to your notice in the 
earlier stages of these debates, for many 
reasons; and chiefly, because after thiE 
great question had already, at a former 
period of the present reign, undergone 
such long and ample discussion by persons 
of all parlies the most eminent for their 
constitutional knowleJg®, political wis¬ 
dom, and transcendent abilities, 1 could 
not jjresume la think it in my power to 
contribute any very new or material 
information. 

Be&ities this, I have been also desirous 
of not taking any part in the discussion of 
llioso other topics, however important, 
which have hitherto agitated and divided 
this House between the contending opi¬ 
nions ill favour of a free or of a restricted 
Regency ; because I have persuaded my¬ 
self that any person, to whom this House 
coiinnits the duties of the office which I 
liave the honour to hold here, will be 
more likely to render his services satis¬ 
factory and effectual, by forbearing to 
mix in general debate, upon any measures 
of occasional policy, or particular and 
temporary expediency. 

But the question before us, being now 
reduced to the single issue respecting the 
form of our proceedings, and that a form 
of the highest solemnity, 1 think it will 
be most respectful to the House, that 1 
should proceed very briefly to state my 
opinion, and the grounds upon which that 
opinion is founded. 

Before 1 enter upon the immediate 
question of this night, I will, however, 
with the leave of the Committee, trouble 
them with’some few preliminary observa- 
thons upon the several steps by which we 
have arrived at the situation in which we 
are now^ standing. 

At the outset of our proceedings, it was 
almost called in question, " whether we 
were the Commons House of Parliament/* 
and whether we were, in truth, the 
law'ful Representatives of the People.** 
But whatever opinions any man may en¬ 
tertain, justly or unjustly, upon the pos- 
s. ble benefits to be derived from any al¬ 
teration or extension of the elective 
franchise, yet to say,'tbat we are not now 
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the legal Representatives of the People^ 
is an assertion never to be made within 
these walls without reprobation and cen¬ 
sure : its origin i.s founded in error at the 
least, and its end is certain mischief. 

As little is it to be doubted but we are 
here legally assembled. Elected by the 
King^s Writ, prorogued by the King^s 
Commission, and met upon the day pre¬ 
scribed by the prorogation, what else can 
be necessary to legalize the meeting of 
any Parliament? What we have not 
been, is also equally clear. By the law 
and usage of Parliament, until the causes 
of our meeting are opened and declared 
from the Throne, we have not commenced 
a session: Nor has the time begun to 
run upon any of those acts of state, or 
upon those statutes, where duration is 
measured by that standard. 

But it follows not from thence that we 
can do nothing; For if the impediment 
of our ordinary functions is proved to have 
arisen from the impossibility of any per¬ 
sonal exercise of the Regal Power, by 
which the cause of our summons should 
be declared, then it is, that new and ex¬ 
traordinary duties and powers devolve 
upon us; the duty of filling up the chasm 
in the constitution, and the power of doing 
all things which may be necessary to that 
end. The task is momentous, the interval 
hazardous, but the duties and powers be¬ 
long to us, and they must be executed. 

In this path, how'ever, we have had the 
lights of former limes to guide our steps, 
and our ancestors have marked out our 
proper course ; we have had before us, 
the transactions of the Restoration, and 
of the Revolution, besides that which be¬ 
longs to the present reign. 

The Restoration Parliament, surrounded 
by difficulties of' every description, was 
compelled for almost every possible pur¬ 
pose of regal government, to wield the 
Sceptre of the absent Sovereign, in order 
to bring back that sovereign to his throne. 
By the joint command of Lords and Com¬ 
mons, the Exchequer receipts and issues 
of public money were controuled, the 
naval and military force of the country 
were directed, the civil government was 
upheld, and all things were done which 
were requisite for his Majesty's service; 
all these (as the Commons expressly tell 
the Lords) being assented unto, as cases 
of extremity And the Parliament which 
bad done these things, was afterwards 
by statute declared to have been a lawful 
Parliament. 
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In the Convention of 1688, the exer¬ 
cise of these powers was in fact circum¬ 
scribed within narrower limits, but it 
w^as not di.sclaimed in principle. The 
Convention proceeded to fill the throne, 
bul. not without previously discussing and 
declaring the grievances and rights of the 
nation ; it Interposed also to punish magis^ 
trates who endangered the public safety, by 
favouring the escape of persons charged 
with High Treason; and even before it be¬ 
came a Parliament it abstained not frum 
declaring, and repeatedly exercising, the 
privileges of a parliament, by punishing 
for contempt and violation of those privi¬ 
leges. 

in 1788, the Parliament of that day 
was enabled still more fortunately, from 
the then state of the world, to refrain 
wholly from a*ll acts whatever but that of 
supplying the lamented defect of the 
regal authority. And in one respect, it 
stopped short of doing what I should 
have thought was incumbent upon them 
(tind upon us also in our own time) namely, 
so fur to have followed the exaniple of the 
Convention of 1688, as to appoint at least 
their Committee of Privileges, and to put 
this House into tho fullest state and form 
for vindicating,.if necessary, the authority 
of its proceedings. 

1 fear the Committee may think that I 
have gone somewhat more at large into 
these pi eliminaiy remarks than was strictly 
necessary : But these are considerations 
which concern us all, so long as we sit 
here to deliberate; whatever may be the 
diversity of our opinions, upon the parti¬ 
cular measure in which our deliberations 
should most properly terminate. 

And now. Sir, in addressing myself to 
the principal question, I may perhaps be 
allowed to say, that having borne no share 
whatever in the former transactions, by 
which we are now steering our cour.se^ 
having also no imaginable interest in the 
issue of the present measure (beyond that 
interest which belongs to any other of his 
Majesty’s subjects) and having at first 
looked upon this as, in some degree, a 
doubtful proposition, nevertheless every 
step which 1 have taken in the examina¬ 
tion of its merits, bas led me to this con- i 
elusion, that the course now proposed, 
namely, proceeding by Bill, is right and 
just; and that no other would be so eflhe- 
tual for the common end proposed by 
us all. 

In stating the general grounds of this 
o]ginion,it may be sufficient to say, that 1 
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do most cordially and entirely agree in the 
sentiments delivered 22 years ago, by a 
noble and distinguished person then hold¬ 
ing the same odicc in this House, which 1 
am humbly endeavouring to ilischaige; 
nieaning however to reserve out oi* that 
declaration (and for the reasons 1 have al¬ 
ready assigned) - tlie expression of any 
opinion upon the expediency or inex|>e- 
diency of all or any of the specific limita¬ 
tions, either then or now bioughtforw'ard; 
it appearing to rue, that whatever view be 
taken of that part of our proceedings, it 
does not touch the present argmuent. 

Subscribing theiefore in geiu^ral to those 
doctrines in favour of pioceeding by Bill 
rather than by Address, it will only be ne¬ 
cessary for me now to select and state the 
cardinal points, upon which, in my judg¬ 
ment, the whole argument hinges. 

Some principles there are, which have 
been assumed on all sfdes, throughout 
these debates. 

It is acknowledged by all (or nearly 
all) to be the right and duty of the two 
Houses of Parliament to fill the throne if 
vacant; and also to.supply any temporary 
defect in the peisonal exercise of its 
powers. 

It is also allowed on all handi^, that if 
^the throne be vacant^ the true ni-ide of 
proceeding is by Addiess; whether we 
have only to recognize a dethroned oi 
i'.xiled Kinsr. as at the Kestoration,—or to 
elect a new' King, as at the memorable 
and glorious an a of the Kevolution :—and 
rightly so ; because a King once n|‘on his 
throne, holds an office wliich the law has 
defined and the constitution acknowledges; 
and it is enough to command our obedi¬ 
ence if he be declared King, whether he 
be so dt jure or dc Jucto, 

But, if the till yiie be/u//, it appears to 
me that our proceedings must then be dif¬ 
ferent, because the rase we have then to 
pfovide for, is essential!y diflerent in f^ct. 

In the first place, two Kings at a time 
wc cannot have; and no other ofiicc of 
sovereign authority exists by law', or is 
defined by law', lo which any known or 
definite powers would accrue, by our de¬ 
signation of any individual whom w'e 
should appoint to hold it. The first thing, 
therefore, which we have to do in such a 
case, is to define what that office shall be 
which we think fit to establish; and to 
define it we must mode] it into something 
which is not the King; whether wc intend 
to give it the largest powers, such as were 
given to Philip of 6pain (for even he by 
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the law which gave him the government, 
was expressly made to hold it, not as King, 
but '' under the issue” of his marriage;} 
1 say, this wc must do, whether we mean 
to create a fiee Regency like that given 
lo Philip of Spain, and to the Lords’ Jus¬ 
tices under llie Succession Act, or whether 
W(i reduce it to the Regency Coancils pro¬ 
jected by the Acts of 1751 and 1705. 

Here then is the first radical diilerence 
in thq state of our facts ; and for such a 
case, an Address is at least an iuconveinen!: 
mode of providing a remedy, and more 
especially, if it is to be atteiuled with any 
detailed specification of powers, or even of 
regulations. * 

In the next place ; w hen we - hall 
have so defined the powcis of the Re¬ 
gent as to suit the special case (be it of 
infancy, captivity, iiifirniity, or old age) 
we mubt not forget tb it wc have also 
still a reigning monarcli ; that we must 
provide ill all inslanccs for his present 
welfare; and that in muuc, w'e must provide 
also for his future rtsuniptioii of power. 

To the Regent indeed, wlio^c otiicc is 
defined, wc may tender this office by Ad¬ 
dress, and receive bis assent or dissent to 
our solicitation : but the iMonaich whose 
abseiue or incapacity is to be supplied, 
cannot be a parly lo such contract; nor, if 
that w ere possible,would our allegiance per¬ 
mit Inm to be so w ithonl our participation. 

Here then W’c li.ivc a seeond radical 
diilerence in the slate of our facts ; and 
for this latter case, the proeeeding by Ad¬ 
dress is clearly an irijulecjuate remedy ; 

I because it rests upon the assent of only 
one of the parties concerned, and neither 
provides for nor binds the other. 

' And thus it is that we are by necessity 
brought to devise some other measure, 
by wliicli both these ci.ds may be obtain¬ 
ed conjointly. and by w hich (at the same 
I time that we make this transfer of pow'er) 
we may wdth equal solemnity and security, 
enshrine the sacred person of the So* 
vereigii, and install the Regent; some 
measure, simultaneous iii its etfect, and 
obligatory alike upon all the parties in¬ 
cluded in this niomi ritous transaction, and 
also upon every pait of the empire. 

How then is sucti a measure to be ac- 
I Complished ? To me it appears that the 
I necessary course of such a proceeding 
is plain and clear ; namely, by acting 
during the sovereign's incapacity (as 
nearly as the circumstances will allow) 

I according to the same practice vvliichmu&t 
! obtain if he were well. 
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The Great Seal is the organ of the 
King's will in parliament: If this be 
dormant or lifeless, we must give it life 
and activity ; avowing our own act 
boldly and openly to the nation, in whose 
name and for whose interest wc are act¬ 
ing ; and let us by the Cireat Seal make 
that to be law, which shall bind us and 
them, under a known sanction of autho¬ 
rity, which no liege subject can contro¬ 
vert. 

If it he demanded of us, what concern 
have we with the (ireal Seal ? The answer 
is, mucii concern every way. 

'I'be Cireat Seal is not only the ofTicial 
seal of roynlty, but it is tlie Great Seal of 
the Rtalm, the Great Seal of 1 England 
heretofore, and now the Great Seal of tlie 
United Kingdom. 

In this all his Majesty's subjjects have 
for many purposes of justice, a strong in¬ 
terest ; for the protection of their civil 
rights ; and over this, the House of Com¬ 
mons, for a parliamentary purpose, that 
of completing its own lepresentation (not 
even Irom necessity, but from high con¬ 
stitutional jealousy) does habitually exer¬ 
cise its commands. 

Duiiiig the malady of Henry the bth, 
and after his incapacity was declared, an 
act of parliament was passed, founded 
upon that very incapacity, and to which 
act it was of course impossible that the 
personal assent of the King could be had; 
and the Great Seal was put to the Duke ol 
York’s commission as protector (as is spe¬ 
cially stated in tlie commission itself,} by 
virtue of that very act of parliament, and 
in the name of the King Per ipsum Re¬ 
gem, auctoritaie Parliumenti'* 

The llestoration Parliament in 1600, 
acting upon like necessity, thought it also 
their duty, ackcnowledging the king and 
the kingly office, in his absence to lay 
their hands upon the Great Seal, by ap¬ 
pointing the Earl of Manchester, under a 
joint vote of the two Houses^ to be a com- 
juissioner fur its custody ; and this vvas 
clone for the purpose at least of controlling 
its use, till the king's arrival, which was 
the whole extent of their necessity. 

. And soil is, that we must now proceed 
conjointly with the Lords, upon the like 
ground of necessity, although to a greater 
extent, and employ the name and seal 
of the Monarch, for the specific and cor¬ 
responding purpose of leviving the sus¬ 
pended fund tons of the monarchy. 

But here the hon. baronet who first 
opened this debate, contends against us. 
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that our progress to tlie ultimate comple¬ 
tion of our measure, is nevertheless barred 
by exiiiting laws, which declare such a 
measure , to he subsersive of the govern¬ 
ment and constitution : and his iusur- 
inountahle objection is chiefly founded on 
the StaLuie 13 Car. II.—To this objection 
however, and all the other statutes, which 
might be ranged under it, there is one 
general answer; namely, that they all 
suppose the case of an existing King in full 
pos:>t‘dsiun of his faculties ; whereas the 
very foundation of our pioceedings is the 
incapacity of the Sovereign. To require 
that as indispensable, which is impossible, 
is therefore at once to come to the 
monstious and mischievous conclusion, 
that the constiiuiion and government of 
this country are now absolutely dis¬ 
solved. • 

But then the right hon. gent, who spoke 
last alledges against us. That by thus 
using the Great Seal, all that w'e have 
done is to employ a fiction, a fraud, and a 
forgery, unworthy of an enlightened age, 
and a great nation in it.s highest transac¬ 
tions. And if this cliarge Avere in my 
judgment true, I should agree, Sir, that 
.such a measure ought wholly to be laid 
aside. But this 1 am satisfied is a hasty 
and mconsulerate expie^jsion, which will 
not i^tand the list of solier examination. 
Lei us take thi.s step by step. 

In the first place, It cannot be meant to 
charge this as an unpardonable fiction, so 
far as it consists in ** one party doing an 
an in liie name of another?*' for that 
would disprove*the validity of ail dele¬ 
gated authority ; from the liighest exam¬ 
ple of the Uegeril him.sell', embracing all 
the most solemn act.s of embassy and di¬ 
plomacy, and extending thiough all the 
ordinary transactions of civil life, downto 
the lowest notarial act done by procura¬ 
tion. 

But neither is there any ground foral- 
ie'lgirig that this commission is an unjus¬ 
tifiable fiction, as it it ascribed, an act of 
volition to the royal person whose name it 
bears, and as if it represented him to be 
still enjoying that free and full exercise of 
his mind, which we have already declared 
him not to,possess. 

These instruments, when read and ex¬ 
amined, import no such thing; nor ought 
they so to do. 

We all know, that when the King acts 
in the complete possession of his royal 
functions, he must execute his office 
either by individual and responsible set'* 
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vaftits, who must countersign his orders to 
give them validity^ or that in special in¬ 
stances he must act by the advice and as¬ 
sent of his Privy Council; and every com¬ 
mission for opening a parliament, from 
the sera i>f the Revolution at least, recites 
the King to act in it, by the advice and 
assent of that council. 

But here, in the commission for open¬ 
ing the parliament, and also in this com¬ 
mission- for the royal assent, tlie two 
Houses begin by striking out all these 
ordinary badges and proofs of his Majes¬ 
ty's personal intervention, or of his acting 
in the ordinary course of his royal func¬ 
tions ; and they have declared these acts 
to be their volition, and not the personal 
Tolition of the King, by inserting their 
own names in the place of his Privy Coun¬ 
cil "y and avowing it to be an* Act done by 
themselves, both as declared in the body 
of the instrument, and again at the foot 
of it, recording the assertion of their own 
authority in the very place, where, by 
ordinary forms, the King's own signature 
should be recorded. 

No instruments therefore can be distin¬ 
guished by stronger marks of difference, 
or moie forcibly exhibit the diflerent 
sources of their respective authority. 

This may indeed be called, as it cer¬ 
tainly is, a strong act of power, and to be 
justified only by the necessity of the case. 
But such a transaction cannot be charac¬ 
terized as a fiction, fraud, or forgery, 
without an utter perversion of all the or¬ 
dinary uses of language. 

But let those who will not accept this 
answer as a satisfactory refutation of these 
charges, and who contend that these are 
such impediments and stops to our pro¬ 
gress as arc and ought to be insuperable, 
let them sec wdiat mu^t follow, if we were 
now to abandon this proceeding. For it 
is quite clear, that in such a case the Re- 
gerit himself must resort within a week pr 
a month at the farthest, to the same iden¬ 
tical authority, and to the same fiction, if 
it be such; or his government cannot be 
solid and durable. He must come to the 
two Houses for a confirmatory Statute, or 
he must endeavour to govern by force of 
our Address, which he will find to be un¬ 
availing for all practical ends of govern¬ 
ment. 

In the first place, if there is to be a Sta¬ 
tute, the commission for passing it cannot 
be in any other name than that of his Ma¬ 
jesty ; and for the use of that name, there 
can be no foundation but our advice and 


assent: To that commiraion also there can 
be no Sign Manual of the King; and what 
then becomes of the statute of 33 Henry 
8 ? And will the RegenPs own assent sa¬ 
tisfy the hon. baronet’s argument upon the 
letter of the statute 13 Car. 2. which re¬ 
quires that of the King himself? The 
royal assent at least, whether it be given 
by commission, or by the Regent in per¬ 
son, must then equally be given, in the 
name of him, whom you have already de« 
dared to be incapable of having any vo¬ 
lition w'hatever. 

In short, that must be done by the Re¬ 
gent, (with all the same objections, such 
as they are,) done also to Establish his own 
power by Ins own act, and done by him 
circuitously, which we are now prepared 
to do for iiiin at once, and before-hand. 

But it there is to be no confirmatory sta¬ 
tute, and the Regent's government is to rest 
wholly upon our Address, the Regent must 
still necessarily use the King’s name, with¬ 
out the King’s authority: and although the 
Great Seal may be in his hand, and its acts 
unimpeachable, is it equally clear that the 
Privy Seal Officers will obey its mandate, 
or that every act of the Privy Seal will be 
equally unquestionable ? And moreover is 
it deur that the multitudinous acts of royal 
authority which pass only under the Sign 
Manual, for tlie grant and execution of all 
offices and authorities, civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical, will be acknowledged by 
those whose lives and fortunes may come 
under their operation ? Or rather, is it not 
manifest that they must and would be con¬ 
tested in every court of justice where liti¬ 
gation can enter ? 

To resort to our votes as the foundation 
of ihe power exercised by the Regent, it is 
true, would in such case be just and natu¬ 
ral ; but we could only |fiace in bis hands 
our Mace, instead of a Sceptre. And why 
then should we expose the Regent's dig¬ 
nity and the nation's interests, to such a 
hazard, when by a Statute we can at once 
clothe his authority with an armour that 
will be impenetrable, and deliver into his 
hands a sword that will be irresistible ? 

The result of the whole is this; that in 
every way of viewing this question, the 
course to be taken is not by Address, but 
by Bill. 

1st. The Regency must be defined# 
whatever be the description of its powers; 
r.iid the Regent must be appointed by us. 
2dly. Not the Regent alone, but the 
reigning monarch also must be provided 
for ^ in all cases, as to hii present nelfire. 
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and in noogt cases to assist him in the re^ 
sumption of his power. And 3dly« these 
ends should both be accornplisbed by one 
and the same measure of equal solemnity 
as to both, of contemporaneous effect, and 
of universal obligation: all which can 
only be done by a statute : And for 
these reasons, I am now prepared to give 
my full and ready concurrence to the 
Resolution sent down to us by the Lords; 
with the clearest conviction that this 
proceeding is at once the most reveren¬ 
tial to the Sovereign, the most effectual for 
the.Regent, and the most beneficial for the 
Empire. 

Mr. Ponsonhf ftlt the highest respect for 
the authority and talents of the right hon. 
gent, who had just addressed the Com¬ 
mittee, but, in fronsequence of the allu¬ 
sions that had been made to what had fallen 
from himself, he conceived himself called 
upon to offer a few observations. It was 
extremely natural that the right hon. gent, 
holding the situation he filled with so 
much ability, now that the House had 
decided in favour of the proceeding under 
considei^tion, should be partial to it, and 
give It his support. Rut whilst he felt the 
highest respect for that right hon. gent, 
he should discuss his arguments with the 
most perfect freedom. The right hon. 
gent, had mistaken altogether the drift of 
his argument, when he supposed that he 
applied the term fiction to the present 
part of the proceeding. He had never 
said that the fictiun consisted in using the 
King's name, as in this instance, but in 
parliament adopting a proceeding, im¬ 
plying the consent of the King, after 
both Houses had decided that he was in¬ 
capable of giving such consent. The 
right hon. gent, had asked, if they were 
to proceed by Address, how the authority 
of the -Regent could be considered as 
known to the country without an Act of 
Parliament to confirm it? Certainly it 
could not; but all that Parliament had tp 
da in the ffrst instance, was to supply the 
deficiency in the royal authority, to make 
a substitute for the incapable Sovereign, 
personally competent to give the Royal 
assent to the Act* This was the course 
pursued at the Revolution. The fiction 
he complained of was not in the wording 
of the Commission, but that the instru¬ 
ment implied a consent which parlia¬ 
ment had declared the King incapable of 
giving. But the right hon. gent, had 
asked, whether they could be sure, that if 
the Regent were to be appointed by Ad« 


dress, his authority would be recognised 
and submitted to by the country ? The 
right hon. gent, however, must recollect 
that nobody had ever said that it would, 
unless confirmed by an Act of legislation. 
Every man must know, that if the Regent 
should give the royal assent to such an 
Act, it would be binding upon the whole 
nation. He knew not what latent virtuO 
might reside in the form or metal of th# 
Great Seal, that could give to this pro* 
ceeding a higher claim to authority than 
the course by Address; but the argument, 
if worth any thing, would revert upon 
those who used it. Might it not with 
equal force be asked, how they could be 
sure that this course of proceeding would 
be submitted to by the nation, or recog¬ 
nised in the courts of justice ? It was tha 
assuming the King's consent, when it was 
known that he was incapable of consent* 
ing, that constituted the fiction, the fraud, 
and the usurpation of tfie royal authority 
in this case; whereas the proceeding by 
Address pointed a plain and simple plan 
of attaining their objecU-a course con* 
genial to the principles of the Constitu¬ 
tion, and conformable to the uniform 
practice of parliament in the best of times. 
The course of proceeding, whether by Bill 
or by Address, was to be justified by the 
necessity of the case; but in both cases 
requiring to be confirmed by an Act of the 
I two Houses of Parliament. * The whole 
^ question then was, whether it would be 
better to proceed by Address, according 
to the precedent of the Revolution, or by 
Rill as in the present proceeding. He 
had tiiought it necessary to say thus much 
as the right hon. gent, had addressed so 
much of his speech to what had fallen from 
him: he did not mean to extend the debate 
to any length, and should therefore con¬ 
tent himself with repeating his solemn 
protest against the whole proceeding. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt it Jin- 
necessary, after the able and argumen¬ 
tative speech of his right hon. friend near 
him, to attempt to add any thing to what 
had been so forcibly urged by him. After 
that speech, he thought it impossible to 
throw any additional light upon the sub¬ 
ject ; but he must remind the Committee, 
that no part of that constitutional and able 
argument was to be ascribed to a predi¬ 
lection for the proceedings sanctioned by 
that House in consequence of the situation 
so ably filled by his right hon. friend. If 
his right hon. friend bad delivered his 
opinion to the Committee without argu- 
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ment^ there might be room for such a 
siibpositiW • hut when they found him 
itatmg his opinion upon the fullest deli¬ 
beration, and supporting it with argu¬ 
ments not o^y conclusive in themselves, 
but which h4d actually refuted all the 
arguments oO the other side, it was not 
just to impute > this opinion to any par¬ 
tiality for the proceedings of that House. 
i^Having said thus much in vindication 
of his 'right hon. friend’s argument, he 
should proceed to reply to an observation 
of the right hon. gent, opposite, when he 
charged his right hon. friend with having 
misunderstood him, as to his application 
of the harsh terms, fraud and fraudulent 
fiction, to the proceeding before the Com¬ 
mittee. Upon this point he must remark, 
that towards the dose of his speech the 
right hon. gent, had admitted, that the 
proceeding by Address would not be 
complete without being confirmed by an 
Act of Legislation. If that were the case, 
then be must contend, that all the objec¬ 
tions to the proceeding by Bill would ap¬ 
ply with more force in several respects, 
and with equal force in every other in¬ 
stance, to the proceeding by Address. 
They would have the same use of the 
King’s name without the King’s authority, 
and the same as-iumption of his volition 
without his being capable of expressing 
his will. The right hon. gent, had 
adverted to the case of the Revolution, 
but be seemed to forget that the state of 
the facts was w'holly different. Did 
the right hon. gent, mean to say that 
the Regent, by Address, w'as to give 
the* royal assent in his own .naove? 
If not, whether they were topr 9 U 6 Dd by 
Bill, or by^ddress, then the royal assent 
would begiven to the Bill establish¬ 
ing the Regent’s authority in the King’s 
name. If the Regent could not give the 
Royal assent but by the authority of par¬ 
liament, why might not Parliament, ot 
once give authority to the commissioners 
in this c'ommission named to signify such 
assent ? The objection would apply 
equally, or with more force to the mode 
of proceeding by Address ; and this was 
the great answer to all the arguments 
ivhicTi had been advanced on the other 
side. He trusted confidently that they 
would have the universal concurrence of 
the nation in this proceeding—that all 
classes of their fellow subjects would feel, 
that in providing for the deficiency in the 
executive, they had adhered as clossdy 
as possible to the forms ctf Parliament and 


the principles of the constitution. It was 
their bounden duty, with a view to thitf 
object, to resort to the authority of the 
Great Seal in the earliest possible stage of 
the proceeding, in order to clothe it with 
the authority of law, and give to its pro¬ 
visions the efiect of legislative sanction. 
The courts of law w'ould be bound by 
the Great Seal, and an act such as that, to 
which, by this commission, the royal as¬ 
sent was to be given, when certified to 
thenu under the Great Seal, would be 
equally binding and imperative upon the 
Judges, as upon every other class of the 
subjects of this realm. 

Mr. Ponsonby, in explahation, stated, in 
order to correct the niisunderslaiidiiig of 
the right hon. gent., that what he had said, 
was, that they should in this instance fol¬ 
low the precedent at the Revolution, by 
putting, by Address, into the place of the 
third branch of the legislature, a person, 
who might have the power to assent or 
dissent—to exercise volition or nolition—■ 
as to any acts which might pass the two 
other branches of the legislature. In the 
present proceeding they propose# to give 
the royal assent to a measure, when the 
sovereign was incapable of expressing as¬ 
sent or dissent to it; and this was what 
he considered the fiction and the fraud. 
The rational mode of proceeding would 
be, first, to provide the substitute lor the 
King, to express the King’s will ; and 
then, when the three branches were en¬ 
tire, to proceed to legislate. As to the 
apprehension that the proceeding by Ad¬ 
dress would not be assented to by thepub- 
hc or the courts of law, the same objectiou 
might be made to the present proceeding. 

The Chancellor qf the Excheqtter felt sorry 
that he should have misunderstood the 
right bon. gent, but noW that he had ex¬ 
plained what he meant, he must say, that 
in whatever way he took the right hon. 
gent.’s statement, it would be equally open 
to his argument: for, if the Regent were 
to be appointed, how could he know what 
powers he was to have till tlie}’^ should be 
defined by act of parliament ? and as he 
could not give the royal a.ssenl to such 
act in his own but in the King's name, it 
would come to the same thing in the end 
as the giving the ro3^al assent without the 
consent of the King in person. In that 
case the King's assent would be to be sig¬ 
nified by the Regent without his autho- 
thority ; whereas in this case, parliament, 
upon its own authority, was to provide for 
giving the royal assent to the BiU. 
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Lord Porchesier observed, in answer to 
the question, how the Regent, if appointed 
by address, could know what powers he 
was to have, that the address invited him 
to take upon himself the whole administra¬ 
tion of the government, and that it was 
not to be supposed that the Regent was the 
only man in the kingdom who was ignorant 
of what the powers of the executive were. 
What he and his friends contended for was, 
that before they should proceed to legis¬ 
late they should provide a constitutional 
substitute for the King, who should be ca¬ 
pable of supplying his defective volition. 
But this commission would not supply 
that royal volitTon, because the commis¬ 
sioners wmuld only be authorised to signify 
assent without the power of dissenting. 
The duty of the parliament was to pro¬ 
vide a jicrson having the power of assent 
and dissent to represent the royal will, 
and not to attempt to give validity to their 
own act by their own volition. If they 
should proceed by address, they would, 
in the first instance, supply the defect in 
the executive ; but if they should proceed 
to legislate without the third branch com¬ 
plete, in fact or by substitution, there was 
no knowing where the business may end. 
This was the great and strong argument 
against the proceeding, that upon such 
a precedent, a future parliament might 
found the subversion of the monarchy, 
and the overthrow of the const.tution. 
With respect to the use of the Great Seal, 
he must remind the Committee, that the 
parliament of Charles I, wdiich cvevturned 
the monarchical constitution, had the j^os- 
session of the Great Seal for a year and 
a half in the beginning of the civil war, 
and yet had never had the presumption or 
the folly to use it. Upon all thc^.e grounds 
he should protes't against the whole pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Mr. Adam did not wish to prolong this 
discussion, but could not avoid expressing 
his concurrence in the sentiments deliver¬ 
ed by the noble lord who had just sat 
down. This was an act of the two Houses, 
without the necessary assent of the third 
authority, given on the responsibility of 
its advisers, and was therefore deficient in 
form, constitution, and character. Had 
they proceeded by Address, they would 
have created a representative of the Royal 
Authority, who would exercise his own 
volition, and not that of the person whom 
be represented. The former mode was 
analogous with all precedents, and with 
the spirit of the Constitution; the latter 

YOL, XVIH. 
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was diametrically hostile to all. With re¬ 
spect to what had fallen from a right hon. 
gent, (the Speaker) on the precedent of 
the Revolution, be begged leave to say, 
that in all that was done at that lime, the 
diflerent parties concerned had it in their 
intention as much to legislate for a Re¬ 
gency, as for the bestowing of Kingly 
poweis, and Address was the only mode 
proposed in either case. That precedent 
was, therefore, completely in porint, and 
bore him a.id chose of the same opi¬ 
nion out in their arguments in favour of 
the line recommended by them. 

Mr. Sheridwf, after what had been said 
this night, felt it impossible to give a 
silent vote on the occasion. They had 
heard at some length from the right hon. 
gent, who lUled the Chair of the House 
with 50 ir.ucd credit and honour to him¬ 
self, a statement of his sentiments in fa¬ 
vour of the proceedings of the House, de¬ 
livered with all that candour and temper 
which was peculiar to him ; and he must 
do that right lion. gent, the justice to say, 
that he considered what he had said, as 
the best that could be said, and all that 
could be said in favour of the present pro- 
posit ion.—The right hon. gent. IviunJ 
great fault with those who would net in 
the commencement of the proceedings 
allow this House to be a House of Com¬ 
mons. He wouhl say that tliey were de¬ 
ficient in all the requisites of a House of 
! Commons; they had no committee of 
privileges for instance; and numberless 
other requisites,were wanting to constitute 
them a House of Commons. It would 
have been gratifying had the right hon. 
gent, condescended to inform the members 
•a little more minutely than he had done, 
what the circumstances were in wdiich a 
House of Commons differed from a Con¬ 
vention.—The right bon. gent, allud^ed to 
a speech of bis predecessor in that Chair, 
-adiich was made in his recollection, ahd 
perhaps in the recollection oi a lew other 
members of that House. He had no doubt 
but that lord Grenville delivered his sen¬ 
timents most conscientiously on that oc¬ 
casion, but he should have thought 
that it was beneath the character of that 
right lion. gent, who was so capable of 
reasoning himself, and of giving reasons 
for his sentiments, to refer in the mapner 
he had done to what any of his predeces¬ 
sors in the Chair might have said. This 
was so like the conduct of the subalterns 
in office on the other side of the House, 
that he could have wished the right hon, 
• 4C 
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gent, had not adopted it. The great mis¬ 
take, he contended, that ran through all 
the arguments which had been urged in 
favour of the proposition now before them, 
was, that they were perpetually mistaking 
the person and the office. This was a 
fumlamenial error which run through all 
ihcir arguments.—It had been, said that 
the sfaiute of Charles had no applica¬ 
tion to the present case. Bui he contend¬ 
ed that.it applied exactly to tlie present 
case. That statute deciared expicssly, 
that it was high treason to make a law 
without tile consent of the King ; and if 
they were parties to such a measure, they 
were guilty of misprision of treason. He 
would sincerely advise those who had car¬ 
ried through the present measure to .se- 
cui*e themselves afterwards hy an A» t of 
Indemnity for iheii gioss Mtvlation of the 
law of the land.—He should ha\t thought 
that the right lion, the Speuker would have 
wished to keep the functions of the three 
estates of the I calm as separate and dis¬ 
tinct as possible ; and as he was sure that 
he would never have given his consent 
that the Crown should encroach on the 
lights of the people, that in the same man¬ 
ner he would endeavoui to prevent pur- 
iiamrnt from encroachiiicr on the rights of 
the Crown. He, for his 4iad no he¬ 
sitation in stating, that the House, when 
they forgot their duty by encroaching on 
the prerogatives of tiie Crown, foifeited 
iheir title to be considered as the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people.—With respect to 
the precedent of 1788 and 1789, on which 
so much stress had been laid, there were 
many gentlemen on the other side w'ho 
thought ii impossible to carry the imila- 
lion of it too far. He observed some of 
those gentlemen so cnthudastic in their ad¬ 
miration of that measure, so lavish in their 
terms of commendation, and so scrupulous 
111 adhering to it in every particular, iliai, 
hi! was afraid if the proceedings of th^ 
present period did not in tvei y re.spcct 
resemble Jthoso in 1789, they might doubt 
their validity; and as a Sjjeaker of this 
House died during the former period, they 
might think that the deatii of our present 
Speaker was, in like manner, necessary at 
present. But when he saw the right hon. 
gent, in such plump condition, and en¬ 
joying to all appearance an excellent 
siiiie of health, lie thought that they were 
long likely to enjoy the benefit of his 
wisdom and abilities, and need hardly be 
alarmed <in Ids account. Those gentlemen 
would therefore, in all likelitiGocl, be de¬ 


prived of that part of the coincidence of 
the present measure with their favourite 
precedent of 1788. 

The (juestion was then put and carried. 
The House resumed, and Mr. Lushingtoii 
brought u|) the Report of the Committee, 
and the Resolution was read and agreed to. 

Sir. T. Turton then moved a long Amend¬ 
ment, taking away the whole of ihe words 
of the original motion after the word 

that" and suppl\ ing a declaration, 
“ That ilie two Houses in directing the 
Great Seal to be used as proposed, were 
guilty of an assumption of the Royid Pre¬ 
rogative, in direct opposition to the statute 
law, vxhich declares there* can be no legis* 
latioii wulioui the King. That wdiilc such 
an act was wholly uiipiccedented, it was 
in itseil .It variance with the Resolutions 
previously come to by the stales of the 
I'ealtn, and went to establish a must dan¬ 
gerous precedent. Tliat such proceed¬ 
ings we le wholly unnecessary and might 
easily have been avoided, and might even 
now, as it was not yet too late to proceed 
by Address, w Inch would obviate the evils 
complained ol.’^ 

The Aniendineiit was put and nega¬ 
tived; after which, a Message was order¬ 
ed lobe sent to the Lords, to desno a (Con¬ 
ference on the subject matter ol llic Cuii- 
fertnee held yesterday. 


mu sL or Loans. 

'lucadciy, February 5. 

[The Recency Bill massed.] A Mes¬ 
sage was leceived from the Commons ile- 
siring a (.'oiiU reiiLe on the subject matter 
of the Iasi Conference, which was agreed 
to.—Mr. Uuarme, the Deputy Usher of 
the Black Rod, came to the bar, and an¬ 
nounced that the (?umihons were ready 
for the Conteience in the Painted (Jiiam^ 
bev.—The Lords appointed to manage the 
Confert lice, namely, the Lord President 
(earl Camden), the Lord Privy Seal (earl 
of Westmorland,) the Lord Steward uf the 
Household (eat 1 ot Ayleaford),eari Graliam 
(duke of Montrose), the eaii of Liverpool, 
the Bishop of SalisDuiy, marquis Wclle.s- 
ley, lord WaLiiighain, and lord Kenyon, 
went forth.—On their return soon after¬ 
wards, earl Camden reported the commu¬ 
nication by the Commons of their agree¬ 
ment to the Resolution of Saturday last, 
filling up the blank with tlie words '' and 
Commons.’^—The Lord Chancellor put 
the question to adjourn during pleasure, 
which was agreed to .—His lordship shortly 
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afterwards re-entered the House in his 
robes, and said from the Woolsack, " My 
lords, a Commission has issued under the 
Great Seal, for giving the Royal Assent to 
an Act which has passed lioth Houses of 
Parliament.” 'J’he archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the Lord ('hancellor, the Lord Pre¬ 
sident of the Council (earl Camden), the 
Lord Privy Seal (earl of Westmoreland) 
and the Duke of Montrn?c, took their scats 
as Commissioners, for giving the Royal 
Assent to the Regency Bill. Mr. Uuarme 
the Deputy Usher of "the Black Rod was 
sent to desire the attendance of the Com¬ 
mons. Shortly afterward** the Speaker 
and a great nuniber of Members of the 
PIousc of Commons came to the bar. 

I’hc Lord Ckancelloi's 2 Lii \,'' My Lords and ' 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, in- ! 
asmuch as for ceitaiii causes, his Majesty ! 
cannot conveniently be present here this j 
day, a Commission has issued under the 
Great Seal, to us and otlier Lords directed j 
[reciting the Letters Patent, of the l.5th of j 
Janu.iry,] for opening and holding tins j 
present Parliament, and the passing of an i 
Act agreed upon by both Houses, and no- J 
lifyingthe Royal Assent to the said Act. 
which Commission you will now* hear read.” 
-—The Commission having been read. 

The Lord Chancellor si id, My Lords 
and Gentlemen—in obedience to the com¬ 
mands, and by %irtue of the powers and 
authority to us given by the said Com¬ 
missions, one ot which you have now- 
heard read, we do declare and notify his 
Majesty's Royal Assent to the Act in the 
said Commission mentioned, and the clerks 
are reijuired to pass the same in the usual 
form and words.” 

Mr. Kashieigh, the Deputy Clerk of the 
Crown, then read the title of the Act, and j 
Mr. Cowper, the Clerk Assistant of the I 
Parliaments, passed the Act in the usual | 
words, viz. Le Roi le vevt.** 

The Commons withdrew fretm the bar, 
and the Lords Commissioners quitted their 
Bench. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, February !j. 

Mr. Lushington info’ined the House, that 
the Lords had agreed to hold the Con¬ 
ference requested bjr the Commons, in the 
Painted Chamber, immediately.—On the 
motion of Mr. R. Dundas it was ordered, 
that the Lords should be informed that 
the Commons had consented to their Re- 
solutiom and hlUd up the Blank with the 


I words and Commons.”—The managers 
I of the last Conference, with the addition of 
I the Lord Advocate of Scotland and Sir 
I J. Nicholls, were ordered to manage the 
! Conference then to be held. On the re¬ 
turn of the persons appointed to hold the 
Conference, Mr. R. Dundas informed 
the House, that the Conference had been 
held, and the assent of the Commons to the 
Resolution communicated, in obedience to 
the order of the Houst*. 

The Deputy Usiier of the Black Rod 
summoned the House to toe House of 
Peers, to hear the Royal Assent to the 
Regency Bill. The Speaker on his re¬ 
turn reported, that the House, at the de¬ 
sire of the Lords, authoiized by virtue oC 
his Majesty's Commission, had been at 
the House of Peers, where a Commission 
under the Grfiat Seal was read, giving, de- 
clating, and notifying, the Royal Assent to 
the Bill therein mentioned ; and that the 
Lords thereby authorized had declared 
the Royal Assent to the said Bill. 

[The Recency Bill as passed.] *^010 
following is a copy of the Regency Bill 
as it passed the tw o Houses : 

An Act to provide for the Administration 
of the Royal Authority, and for the 
Care c>f His Majesty's Royal Person, 
during the Continuance of his Ma¬ 
jesty's Illness ; and for the Resumption 
of the Exercise of the Royal Authority 
by Ills Majesty* 

I WHEREAS by reason of the severe In- 
I disposition with which it hath pleased 
God to aiHict the King's most excellent 
Majesty, the personal exercise of the 
Royal Authority by his Majesty is for the 
present so far interrupted, that it becomes 
necessary to make provision for assisting 
his Majesty in the administration and ex¬ 
ercise of the Royal Authority, and also 
foi; the Cave of his Royal Person during 
the continuance of bn Majesty's Indispo- 
sition, and for the Resumfition of the ex¬ 
ercise of the Royal Authority by his Ma¬ 
jesty ; Be it dierefore enacted by the 
King's most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent ol the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same. That . his 
Royal Highness George Augustus Frede¬ 
rick Prince of Wales shall have lull Power 
and Authority, m the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, and under the 
Stile and Title of “ Regent of the United 
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Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,'^ 
to exercise and administer the Royal 
Power and Authority to the Crown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland belonging, and to use, execute, 
and perform all auilmrities, prerogatives, 
acts of government and administration of 
the same, which lawfully belong to the 
King of the said United Kingdom to use, 
execute, and perform; subject to such 
Limitations, Exceptions, Regulations, and 
Restrictions, as are hcrein-after specified 
and contained ; and all and every act and 
acts which shall be done by the said Re¬ 
gent, in the name and on the behalf of 
iiis Majesty, by virtue and in pursuance 
of this Act, and according to the powders 
and authorities hereby vested in him, 
sh^ll have the same force and effect to all 
inients and purposes as the like acts 
would have if done by his Majesty him¬ 
self, and shall to all intents and purposes 
be full and sufficient warrant to all per¬ 
sons acting under the authority thereof ; 
and all persons shall yield obedience 
thereto, and carrv the same into effect, in 
the same manner and for (he same pur¬ 
poses as the same persons ought to yield 
obedience to and carry into effect the like 
ads done by his Majesty himself; any 
l.nv, course of office, or other matter or 
thing to the contrary notwithstanding. 

11. And be it further enacted. That as 
to all authorities given and appointments 
made in the name and in the behalf of his 
Majesty, and all other acts, matters, and 
things usually done under the authority 
of the Royal Sign Manual, the Signature 
of the Regent in the form following, that 
is to say, George P. R.” or in cases 
where the Royal Signature has usually 
been affixed in initials only, then in the 
form G. P. R,,” shall be as valid and 
•ifectual, and have the same force and 
effect as his Majesty’s Royal Sign Manual, 
anrd shall be deemed and taken to be to aU 
intents and purposes his Majesty^s Royal 
Sign MaiTual, and be obeyed as such. 

ill. And be it further enacted. That 
when his Majesty shall by the blessing of 
God be restored to such a state of health 
as to be capable of resuming the personal 
exercise of his Royal Authority, and shall 
have declared his Royal Will and Plea¬ 
sure thereupon, as liercin-after provided, 
all and every the powers and authorities, 
given by this for the exercise and 
administration of '^bis Royal l\)wer and 
Authority, or for the using, executing, 
and performing the Authorities, Preroga¬ 


tives, Acts of Government, and Adminis* 
tration of the same, which belong to the 
King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland to use, execute, and 
perform, or for the care of his Majesty’s 
Royal Person, shall cease and determine ; 
and no act, matter, or thing, which, under 
this Act, and previous to such declaration 
might be done in the administration of his 
Majesty’s Royal Power and Authority, or 
in the using, exercising, or performing 
any such Authorities, Prerogatives, Acts 
of Government, or Administration ns afore¬ 
said, or in the care of his Majesty’s Royal 
Person, by virtue and in pursuance of this 
Act, shall, if done after such declaration 
of his Majesty’s Royal Will and Pleasure, 
be thenceforth valid or effectual. 

IV. Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, That all persons holding any 
Offices or Places, or Pensions during his 
Majesty’s Pleasure, at the lime of such 
declaration, under any appointment or 
authority of the Regent, or her Majesty, 
under the provisions of this Act, shall con¬ 
tinue to hold the same, and to use, exer¬ 
cise, and enjoy all the powers, authorities, 
privileges, and emoluments thereof, not» 
w'ithstanding such declaration of tlie re¬ 
sumption of the Royal Authority by his 
Majesty, unless and until his Majesty 
shall declare his Royal Will and Pleasure 
to the contrary; and all Orders, Acts of 
Government, or Adniinistralionof hi» Ma¬ 
jesty’s Royal Authority, made, issued, or 
done bj^ the said Regent, before such de 
claration, shall be and remain in full force 
and effect, until the same shall be coun¬ 
termanded by liis Majesty. 

V. Provided also, and be it further 
enacted. That no Acts of Regal Power; 
Prerogative, Govtriiment, or Administra¬ 
tion of Government, of what kind or na¬ 
ture soever, which might lawfully be done 
or executed by the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, pe^rsonally exercising his Royal 
Authority, shall, during the continuance 
of the Regency by this Act established, he 
valid and effectual, unless done and exe¬ 
cuted in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, by the Authority of the said 
Regent, according to the provisions of 
this Act, and subject to the Limitations, 
Exceptions, Regulations, and Restrictions 
herein-after contained. 

VI. And be it further enacted. That the 
said Regent, before he shall act or enter 
upon his said Office, of Regent, shall take 
the following Oaths : 

'Ido sincerely promise and swear. That 
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* 1 will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
' to his Majesty King George. 

' So help me God. 

' 1 do solemnly promise and swear. That 

* I will truly and faithfully execute the 
' Office of Regent of the United Kingdom 

* of Great Britain and Ireland, according to 

* an Act of Parliament passed in the 51st 
^ year of the reign of his Majesty King 
' George the Third, intituled. An Act [here 

* insert the title of this Act;] and that I 

* will administer, according to law, the 
‘ power and authority vested in me by vir- 
^ tue of the said Act; and that 1 will in all 

* things, to the utmost of my power and 
' ability, consufl and maintain the safety, 

‘ honour, and dignity of his Majesty and 
' the welfare of his people. 

' So help me God. 

‘ I do faithfully promise and swear. That 

* 1 shall inviolably maintain and preserve 
' the Settlement of the true Protestant Re- 

* ligion, with the Government, Worship, 

' Discipline, Rights, and Privileges of the 
' Church of Scotland, as established by the 
‘ Laws made there in prosecution of the 

* Claim of Right, and particularly by an 

* Act, intituled, “ An Act for securing the 
' Protestant Religion, and Presbyterian 
' Church Government/' and by the Acts 
' passed in the Parliament of both King- 

* doms, for Union of the Two Kingdoms. 

* So help me God/ 

Which Oaths shall be taken before his 
Majesty's most honourable Priv}^ Coun¬ 
cil ; who are heieby required and em¬ 
powered to administer the same, and to 
enter the same in the Books of the said 
Privy Council. 

VJl. And be it further enacted. That 
the said Regent shall, at the time of his 
taking such Oaths as aforesaid, and before 
the members of‘the Privy Council adiiii- 
nistermg the same, make, subscribe, and 
aiidihiy repeat the Declaration mentioned 
in an Act made in the 30th year of King 
(Hilaries the Second, iutitiiled, ' An Act, 
‘ for the more eflectual preserving the 

* King's Person and Governmeiil, by dis- 
‘ ahling Papists from sitting in either 

* House of Parliament;' and shall produce 
a Certificate of iiis having received the 
Sacrament of ilic Lord’s Supper in any of 
the royal chapels, signed by* the person 
admiiiislei'ing the same ; which Certificate 
^hai1 be sutlicieiu evidence of the said 
Regent's having received the Sacrament; 
and such Declaration and Certificate shall 
respectively be registered in the Books of 
the Privy Council. 


VIII. Provided always, and be it en¬ 
acted, That until after the 1st day of 
February 18J2, if Parliament shall be 
then assembled, and shall have been sit¬ 
ting for six weeks immediately previous 
to the said 1st day of February 1612, or if 
Parliament shall be then assembled, but 
shall not -have been so sitting for six 
weeks, then until the expiration of six 
weeks after Parliament shall have been so 
assembled and been sitting ; or if* Parlia¬ 
ment shall not then be assembled, then 
until the expiration of six weeks after 
Parliament shall have been assembled and 
sitting, next after the said 1st day of Fe¬ 
bruary IS 12, the Regent shall not hava 
or exercise any power or authority to 
grant, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, any Rank, Title, or Dignity 
of the Peerage, by LeUers Patent, Writ 
of Summons, or any other manner what¬ 
ever, or to summon any person to the 
House of Lords, by any Title to which 
such person shall be the Heir Apparent, 
or to determine the Abeyance of any 
Rank, Title or Dignity of Peerage, which 
now is or hcreafler shall be in Abeyance, 
in favour of any of the Coheirs theieof, by 
Writ of Summons or otherwise. 

JX. Provided also, and be it further 
enacted. That the said Regent shall not, 
until after the said Lst day of February 
1812, or the expiration of such six weeks 
as aforesaid, have power or authority to 
grant, in the name or on the behalf of his 
Majesty, any Office or Eroplo 3 '^ment what¬ 
ever, in Reverjsion, or to grant for any 
longer term than during his Majesty's 
Pleasure, any Office, Employment, Salary, 
or Pension whatever, except such offices 
and Employments in Possession for the 
term of the natural life, or during the 
good behaviour of the grantee or grantees 
thereof respectively, as by law' must be 
so granted : Provided always, that no¬ 
cking herein contained, shall in any man¬ 
ner aflect or extend to prevent or restrain 
the granting of any Pensions under the 
provisions of an Act passed in the 30th 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, * An Act for the Augmentation 
»of the Salaries of the Judges of the 
‘ Courts in Westminster Hall, and also of 
' the Lords of Session, Lords Commis- 
* sionersof Jusiiciarv, and B:'.ronsof Ex- 
' chequer in Scotland ; and for enabling 
' his Majesty to grant Annuities to per- 
' sons in certain Offices in the said 
' Courts of Westminster Hall, on their 
' resignation of their respective Offices 
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and of another Act passed in the 48th other Act passed in the 45th yea< of his 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, present Majesty, intituled, ‘An Act for 
intituled, ^ An Act for enabling his Ma- 'the encouragement of Seamen, and for 
*je.sty to grant Annuities to the Judges of ‘the better and more efiectually man- 
‘the Courts of Session, Justiciary, and ‘ ning of his Majesty's Navy J 
' FiXchequer in Scotland, upon the resig- XI. And be it enacted, that nothing in 
‘ nation of their offices and of another this Act contained shall extend or be con- 
Aci, passed ill Ireland, in the,40th year strued to extend to empower the said Re- 
nf the reign of his present Majesty, inti- gent, in the name and on the behalf of his 
tulcd, ' An Act to cniible his Majesty to Majesty, to give the Royal Assent to any 
‘ grant Annuities to the Lord High Chan- Bill or Bills in Parliaiin nt for repealing, 

‘ rellor, and to the Judges of the Court of changing or in any respect varying the 
‘ King's Bench, Master of the Rolls, Order and Course of Succession to the 
‘ Judges of the Courts of Common Pleas Crown of this Realm, as the same stands 
‘ and Exchequer, Judge or Commissary now established by an Act passed in the 
‘of the Court of Prerogative, the Judge 12th year of the reign King William 
‘ of the Court of Admiralty, Uie Cliair- the Third, intituled, ‘An Act fortliefur- 
‘ man of the Quarter Sessions of the ‘ ther Limitation of the Crown, and better 

* County of Dublin, and Assistant Barris- ‘ securing the Rights and Liberties of the 
‘ ters of the several other Cownties, on the 1 ‘ Subjector lo any Act for repealing or 
‘resignation of their respective QtBcesaltering the Act made in the 13th year of 
audio amend an Act pasAjd in the 3r»th the reign of King Charles the Second, in¬ 
year of his prastiii Majesty, mtiruled, tituled, ‘An Act for the Uniformity of 
‘ An Act for tncrea:ing the Salaries of ‘ Public Prayers and Administration of 

* the Chief and other Judges of the Courts ' Sacraments, and other Rites and Ccre- 

‘ of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, ‘ monies, and for establishing the Form 

‘ and of the Chief Baron and other Barons ‘ of making, ordaining, and consecrating 

* of the Court of Exchequer in this King- ‘Bishops, Priests, and Deacons in the 

‘ doin or to prevent or restrain the ' Churcli of England :* or the Act of the 

granting of any pensions out of the reve- 5th year of the reign of Queen Anne, 

Hues of the British territories in the East made iii^^Scotland, intituled,* An Act for 
Indies, under the provisions of any Act or ‘securing the Protestant Religion and 
Acts of Parliament now p*n force, to such ' Presbyterian Church Government.' 
persons as may have held the office of Xll. Provided also, and be it enacted. 
Chief Justice or other Judge in the Su- That if liis said Royal Highness George 
preme Courts of Judicature at Fort Wil- Augustus Frederick Prince of Wales siiall 
liam in Bengal and at Madras, and the not continue to be resident in the United 
Office of Recorder of Bortbay. Kingdom of Grein Britain and Ireland,or 

X. Provided also, and be it furtlior en- shall at any time marry a Papist, then and 
acted. That nothing in this Act contained i in either of such cases, all the powers and 
shall in any manner affect or extend to authorities vested in his said Royal lligii- 
prevent or restrain the granting of any ness by this Act, shall cease and determine. 
Pensions under the provisions of an Act XIII. And wliereas it is expedient that 
passed in the l ist year of the reign of his the Care of his Majesty’s Royal Person 
present I\J3je«sty, intituled, ‘An Act for should be committed to the Queen’s most 
‘the better regulation of his Majesty’s, excellent Majesty, together with the sole 
‘Prize Courts in the West Indies ami direction of such portion of liis Majesty’s 

* America, and for giving a more spenly Hou .idiold as shall be deemed requisite 

* and r'fl’ectual execution to the Decrees of and suitable for the due attendance on liis 
'the T.ords Commissiourrs of i'^pp^als’ Majesty's Sarred Person, and the main- 
and of another Act pa ^ed in the 4 : 3 d year tenancr of his Royal Dignity ; Be it there¬ 
of his present Majesty, iutltuicd,‘An Act fore enacted, That the Care of his Ma- 

forthe cncouragcmont of Seamen, and I josty’s Ro 3 ’al Person, and the disposing, 

' for the better and more eilectual man- ordering and mnn iging of all matters and 
' ning his Mujesiv^s Navy ; for regulating things relating thereto, shall be, and the 
‘ the payment of Prize Money, and for same are hereby vested in the Queen's 
‘ making provision for the Salaries of the most excellent Majesty, during the conti- 
‘ Judges of the Vice Admiralty Courts in nuance of his Majesty’s Indisposition; 

‘ the Island of Malta, and in the Bermudas, and that the sole direction of his Majesty’s 
*ai)d Bahama Islands and also of an- Household, except the Lord Chamberlain 
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of his Majesty's Hoasehold, the Captain 
of the Yeomen of his Majesty's CSiiard, 
and the Captain of the lloiioui able Band 
ofCeiitlemen Pensioners, shall be and is 
herebv vested in her Majesty ; and her 
said Majesty shall have the full and sole 
power and authority, by any Irtstrunient 
ur instruments in writing signed and seal¬ 
ed by her Majesty, to nominate and ap¬ 
point, in case of any vacancies arising by 
resignation or death, all the Officers and 
persons belonging to his Majesty's House¬ 
hold, in the respective departments there¬ 
of whose appointment, nomination, or re¬ 
moval have heretofore been made by his 
Majesty ; except the Lord Chamberlain of 
his Majesty's Household, and the Gentle¬ 
men and Grooms of his Majesty's Bedcham¬ 
ber, his Majesty's Equerries, the Captainof 
the Yeomen of his Majesty's Guard, and the 
Captain of the honourable Band of Gen¬ 
tlemen Pensioners; and the nomination 
and appointment by her Majesty, in man¬ 
ner ami form aforesaid, shall be valid and 
effectual to all intents and purposes as if 
the same bad been made or done by his 
Majesty in the accustomed manner; and 
the several persons so appointed shall be 
entitled to the like precedence, privileges, 
salaries, wages, profits, and all otfier 
emoluments, as the several persons now 
holding and enjoying the same olHces are 
respectively entitled to : Provided always, 
That the power and authority given by 
this Act to her Majesty to nominate and 
appoint such persons of his Majesty's 
Household as arc not herein before ex¬ 
cepted, shall continue in force until the 
said 1st day of February, or the expira¬ 
tion of such six weeks ns aforesaid, and 
no longer : Provided also, That her said 
Majesty shall not have any power or au¬ 
thority to remove any officer in any de¬ 
partment of his Majesty's Household, by 
this Act made subject to the nomination 
or appointment of her Mujcslw, vvho shall 
have been nominated and appointed-by 
his Majesty : Provided also. That until 
the expiration of such period as aforesaid, 
no apfiointment shall be made to the Of¬ 
fice of Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty's 
Household, now vacant, but that all the 
duties of the said Office shall be performed 
by the Vice Chamberlain; and that dur¬ 
ing such period as aforesaid, no person 
holding the Office of Gentleman or Groom 
of his Majesty's Bedchamber, or being 
one of his Majesty's Equerries, shall be 
subject to be removed ; and no vacancy 
which shall arise by death or resignation 


of any of the Grooms or Gentlemen of his 
Majesty's Bedchamber^ or of his Majesty's 
Equerries, shall be supplied or filled up, 
or any appointment or nomination made 
to supply any such vacancy. 

XIV. Provided always, and be it fur¬ 
ther enacted, That it shall not be lawful 
for any Officer in his Majesty's'House¬ 
hold who is by this Act put under the 
direction of her Majesty, to make any ap¬ 
pointment to any Office to which such 
Officer may have the power of appoint¬ 
ment for any longer period than during 
his Majesty's Pleasure. 

XV. And whereas the execution of the 
weighty and arduous trusts by this Act 
committed to the Queen's most excellent 
Majesty”, may require the assistance of a 
Council, with whom her Majesty/ may con¬ 
sult and advile ; Be it therefore enacted. 
That in order to assist and advise her said 
most excellent Majesty, in the several 
matters aforesaid, there shall be, during 
the continuance of his Majesty's Illness, a 
Council, consisting of^harles lord arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Edward lord arch¬ 
bishop of York,‘James duke of Montrose, 
George earl of Winchelsea and Notting¬ 
ham, Heneage earl of Aylesford, John lord 
Eldon, Edwaid lord Ellenborough, and the 
right hon. sir William Grant; which 
Council shall from time to time meet as 
her Majesty shall be pleased to direct, and 
siiall also have power to meet in manner 
by this Act directed; and if it should hap¬ 
pen that any of them the said Charles lord 
archbishop of Canterbury, Edward lord 
archbishop of York, James duke of Mont¬ 
rose, George earl of Winchelsea and Not¬ 
tingham, Heneage earl of Aylesford, John 
lord Eldon, Edward lord Ellenborough, or 
the right hon. sir William Grant, should 
depart this iile, or by instrument in writ¬ 
ing communicated to her Majesty, signify 
their intention to decline to act, then and 
In* such case it shall he lawful for the 
Queen's most excel lent Majesty, from time 
to time, by an Instrument in writing sign¬ 
ed and sealed by her Majesty, revocable 
at hei will and pleasure, to nominate and 
aiqjoint some one person, being or having 
been a member of his Majesty's most hon. 
Privy Council, to be a member of the said 
Council, to advise and assist her Majesty 
as aforesaid, in the room and place of each 
and every of the said Councillors, so de¬ 
parting this life, or declining to act as 
aforesaid ; which nomination and appoint¬ 
ment shall be forthwith certified by an 
Instrument in writing, signed and sealed 
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by ber Majesty^ to the Lords of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s most hon. Privy Council, and shall 
be entered in the Boob of the^aid Privy 
Council. 

XVI. And be it further enacted^ That 
each and every member of her Majesty’s 
Council shall, within the space of five days 
after his appointment by virtue of this 
Act, or by virtue of her Majesty’s nomina¬ 
tion and appointment in manner aforesaid, 
take an'Oath before the Lord High Chan¬ 
cellor or Keeper of theGreatScal, or Com* 
missioners for keeping the Great Seal of 
Great Britain, or the Lord President of his 
Majesty Privy Council, or the Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the Court of King’s Bench, for the 
time being respectively, or either of them, 
who are hereby severally and respectively 
required and empowered to administer the 
same, when required so to dd by any per¬ 
son so appointed a member of her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Council as aforesaid; and the per¬ 
son administering such Oath, shall give to 
the member of her Majesty’s Council 
taking the same, sPCertificate of the same 
having been so taken, signed with his 
hand ; which Certificate shall be forthwith 
transmitted to his Majesty’s Privy Coun¬ 
cil, and entered in the Books of the said 
Privy Council; and such Oath shall be in 
the form following ; (that is to say), 

* I A. B. do solemnly promise and swTar, 
' That I will truly and faithfully counsel 

* and advise the Queen’s most excellent 
' Majesty, according to the best of my 
^ judgment, in all matters and things re- 

* lating to the trusts committed to her Ma- 
' jesty, touching the care of bis Majesty’s 
' Royal Person, and the resumption of the 

* personal exercise of the Royal Authority 

* by his Majesty.’ 

XVII. And be it further enacted. That 
her Majesty’s Council, or any three or 
more of them, shall have power and au- 
t^rity at all times, when they shall judge 
it necessary, to naeet,and call before tlieog 
and to examine upon oath, the Physicians 
and other persons attendant on his 
Majesty, during the continuance of his 111- 
nes^ touching the state of his Majesty’s 
Health; and all matters relating thereto; 
(which Oath any member of the said Coun¬ 
cil is hereby authorized and empowered 
to administer;) and to ascertain the state 
of his Majesty’s Health, by all such other 
Ways and means as shall appear to them to 
be necessary for that purpose. 

^VUl. And be it further enacted, 
Xbat three or more of tbe members of the 
Goanoil ap]»ointod.to.«iii«tbar Msjesty in 


I the execution of the trusts committed to 
her Majesty by this Act, shall, in case such 
I trusts shall then be in force, meet on some 
day in the first week in April, 1611, and 
some day in the first week of every third 
month thereafier; and shall, whilst the 
said trusts shall continue in force, at every 
such meeting, declare the state of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Health at the time of each of such 
Meetings respectively, and shall forthwith 
transmit a Copy of such Declaration to 
the President of his Majesty’s most ho¬ 
nourable Privy Council, or in liis absence 
to one of his Majesty’s Principal Secreta¬ 
ries of State, who shall thereupon cause 
the same to be inserted iif the Books of the 
Privy Council. 

XIX. And whereas it is necessary that 
effectual provision should be made that 
bis Majesty may resume the personal 
exercise of his Royal Authority, as soon 
as his Majesty is restored to such a state 
of health as to be capable of resuming 
the same; Be it therefore enacted. That 
when it shall appear to her Majesty the 
Queen, and to any four or more of the 
Council appointed by this Act to assist 
her Majesty in the execution of the trust 
committed to her Majesty by this Act, 
assembled at any meeting held in pursu¬ 
ance of her Majesty’s Royal Will and 
Pleasure signified for that purpose, or as¬ 
sembled under the direction of this Act, 
or in pursuance of his Majesty’s Royal 
Will and Pleasure signified to her Ma¬ 
jesty and her Council for that purpose, 
which Council of her Majesty is hereby 
required to assemble in the presence of 
her Majesty, upon his Majesty’s Royal 
Will and Pleasure being signified for that 
purpose, that his Majesty is restored to 
such a state of Health as to be capable of 
resuming the personal * Exercise of the 
Royal Authority it shall and may be law¬ 
ful for her said Majesty, by the advice of 
any four or more of her said Council, to 
notify the same by an Instrument under 
her Majesty’s hand, and signed also by the 
said four or more of her Majesty's said 
Council, and addressed to the Lord Presi¬ 
dent of his Majesty’s most hon. Privy 
Council for the nine being, or in his ab¬ 
sence to one of his Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State; and the said I/>rd 
President or Secretary of State shall and 
is hereby required, on the receipt thereof, 
to communicate the same to the said Re* 
gent, and to summon forthwith a Privy 
Council, and ,tbe members of bis Ma¬ 
jesty's most hon. Privy Council sute bnee* 
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by required to assemble in consequence 
ot such Su 01 mens; and the said Lord Pre* 
sident; or in his absence the said Secretary 
of State, is required, in the presence of 
any six or more Privy Counsellors so as¬ 
sembled, to cause the said Instrument to 
be entered on the Books of the said Privy 
Council. 

XX. And be it further enacted. That 
if at any time after the said Instrument 
nnder the hand of her Majesty, and of 
four or more of her said Council, shall 
have been received and entered as afore¬ 
said, hii Majesty shall think proper, by 
an Instrument under his Sign Manual, to 
require the Lora President of his Majes¬ 
ty's most hon. Privy Council for the time 
being, or iu Iiis absence, one of his Ma¬ 
jesty's Principal Secretaries of State, to 
summon a Council jn his Majesty's pre¬ 
sence, consisting of any number of j)er- 
sons not less than nine, whom his Ma¬ 
jesty shall name, and who shall be or 
shall have been members of his Majesty’s 
most hon. Council, not being members of 
her Majesty's Council, the said Lord Pre¬ 
sident or Secretary of State shall and he is 
hereby required to summon such persons 
accordingly; and as well the said Lord 
President or Secretary of State, as the 
other persons so summoned, shall and 
they are hereby required to attend at the 
time and place appointed by his Majesty; 
and such persons so assembled snail be 
and be deemed a Privy Council for the 
purpose herein-after mentioned. 

1^1. And be it further enacted, That 
if his Majesty by the advice of six or 
more of such Privy Council so assembled, 
shall signify his Royal Pleasure to resume 
the personal exercise of bis Royal Au¬ 
thority, and to jssue a Proclamation de¬ 
claring the same, such Proclamation shall 
be issued accordingly, countersigned by 
the said six or more of the said Privy 
Council, and all the Powers and Authorities 
given by this Act shall from thenceffiVtlu 
cease and determine, and rhe personal ex¬ 
ercise of the Royal Authority by his Ma¬ 
jesty, shall be and be deemed to be re¬ 
sumed by his Majesty, and shall be exer¬ 
cised by his Majesty, to all intents and 

n oBes> as if this Act had never been 

XXII. And be it further enacted. That 
if his royal highness George Augustus 
Frederick Prince of Wales shall depart 
this life during the continuance of the 
Regency by this Act established, or cease 
to be Regent under any of the provisions 
VOL, xvui. 


thereof, the Lords of hia Miyeity’s most 
hon. Privy Council shall forthwith cause a 
Proclamation to be issued, in his Majesty's 
name, under the Great Seal of the United 
Kin^om IMP Great Britain and Irelaodj de* 
daring the same : And if her Majesty the 
Queen shall depart this life during the 
time that the care of his Majesty's Royal 
Person shall be committed to her Majesty 
according to the provisions of this Act, 
the Regent shall forthwith ^order and di¬ 
rect a Proclamation, under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to be issued and pub¬ 
lished, declaring the same ; And in case 
the Parliament in being at the time of 
the issuing of any Proclamation declaring 
the death of the Regent or of her 
or at the time of the issuing of any Pro¬ 
clamation for the Resumption of the per¬ 
sonal exercise the Royal Authority by 
his Majesty, shall then be separated, by 
any adjournment or, prorogation, such 
Parliament shall forthwith meet and sit. 

XXIll. Provided always, and be it fur¬ 
ther enacted, That in case any such Pro- , 
clamation as aforesaid shall issue in any 
or cither of such cases as aforesaid, at any 
time subsequent to the. dissolution or ex¬ 
piration of a Parliament, and before the 
day appointed By any Writs of Summons 
I then issued for assembling a new Parlia- 
I ment, then and in such case the last pre¬ 
ceding Parliament shall immediately con¬ 
vene and sit at Westminster, and be a 
Parliament to conlinne during the space 
of six months afid no longer, to all intents 
and purposes, as if the same Parliament 
had not been dissolved or expired, but 
subject to be sooner prorogued or dis¬ 
solved: Provided also, that if any such 
Proclamation as aforesaid shall issue in 
any or either of such cases as aforesaid 
upon or at any time after the day ap¬ 
pointed by any Writs of Summons 
^^ued for calling and assembling a nqW 
Parliament, and before such new Parlia¬ 
ment shall have met and sat as a Parlia¬ 
ment, such new Parliament shall imme¬ 
diately after such Proclamation convene 
and^sit at Westminster, and be and be 
deemed to be a Parliament in being to all 
intents and purposes under the provisions 
of this Act. 

XXIV. And be it also enacted. That in 
case of the death pf her Majesty the Queen, 
the Care of his Majesty’s Royal Pierson* 
and all and every the Powers and Authori¬ 
ties in and by this Act vested in her Majes¬ 
ty touching the careof bis Majesty’s Royal 
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Person, and the disposing, onkriog, and 
managing ail matters and things relating 
thereto, shall be and the same are hereby 
Tested in her Majesty’s Coancil, until due 
provision shall have been made on relation 
thereto by Pafliament: Provided never¬ 
theless, t^t in such case, nothing in this 
Act contained shall extend or be construed 
to extend to empower the Regent, or the 
aaid Council, to nominate, appoint, or re¬ 
move any of the Officers or Persons of his 
Majesty’s Udusehold, by this Act made 
subject to the nomination, appointment or 
removal of her Majesty, until due provi¬ 
sion shall have been made by Parliament 
in that behalf. 

XXV. And be it farther enacted. That 
if any person, being a member of the 
House of Commons, shall accept of any 
Office of Profit, from the Crdwn, by the 
nomination and appointment of the Re¬ 
gent in the name and on behalf of his 
Majesty, or of her Majesty the Queen 
during the x continuance of the Regency 
hereby established, the Election of such 
member shall be and is hereby declared 
m be void, and a new Writ shall issue 
for a new Election, in such and the like 
msuiner as if such person had been ap¬ 
pointed to such Office by his Majesty. 

XXVL And be it further enacted. 
That the several Letters Patent, Letters 
of Privy Seal, and all other lawful autho¬ 
rities, of what nature or kind soever, which 
have been granted or issued by his Ma¬ 
jesty, by virtue whereof any payments of 
any sum or sums of Money are directed 
to be paid out of the monies applicable to 
the use of his Majesty’s Civil Government, 
for the use of the Queen’s most excel¬ 
lent Majesty, or for the use of any of the 
branches of his Majesty’s Royal Family, 
shall continue to be, and the same are 
hereby emoted to continue and be of full 
force and efiect respectively, during the 
continuance of the Regency by this AclP 
established; and that Warrants shall be 
issued by the Lord High Treasutrer, qjr 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasuiv, for 
the payment of the several sums therein 
respectively contained ; which Warranto 
the said Lord High Treasurer, or I/>rd8 
Commissioners of the Treasury, are here¬ 
by respectively required to issue at the 
psual and accustomed times, and in the 
usual and accustomed manner. 

XXVIL And be it further enacted, 
That the Lord High Treasurer or Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury 
iie* the time being ihall direct* and they 


are hereby required annually to direct 
the sum of 60,,000h to be issued out of 
the monies of the Civil List Revenues to 
the Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse, 
for the time being, in like manner, and at 
such times and in such proportions as haS' 
heretofore been usual and accustomed in 
respect to the issue of the sum of 60,006L 
as aforesaid ; and that the said Keeper of 
his Majesty’s Privy Purse shall, and he is 
hereby authorised and directed, during the 
continuance of his Majesty’s indisposition, 
out of the monies so issued to him, to 
make such payments, and issue and apply 
such sums (not exceeding the sum of 
16,461/. in the whole in life year), to such 
persons, in such proportions, and at such 
times, for such purposes, and on $uch ac¬ 
counts and in such manner as he hath 
heretofore usually paid, issued and ap¬ 
plied the same by the authority and di¬ 
rection of his Majesty; and the said 
Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse shall, 
and he is hereby authorised and directed 
to issue and pay to such persons as her 
Majesty may think proper to appoint for 
this purpose, out of such 60,000/. as afore-* 
said, such sums of money, (not exceeding 
4,216/. in each quarter of the year in the 
whole, the first payment whereof Ahall be 
made for the current quarter u.s soon as 
may be after the passing of this Act] as 
her Majesty shall, by any order or orders 
in writing made for tliat purpose, direct, 
to be by such persons so to be appointed 
as aforesaid, paid and applied in such 
sums and proportions, and to such persons 
and for such purposes, and upon such 
accounts, and in such manner, as the 
same have been heretofore accustomed to 
be paid and applied, under the immediate 
direction and authority of bis Majesty; 
and such persons, so appointed as afore¬ 
said, shall, before any such money shall 
be issued to him after the passing of this 
Act, take an oath before some one of her 
Mijesty’s Council (which Oath each of 
her Majesty’s said Council is hereby au¬ 
thorised to administer) that he will faith¬ 
fully apply and will justly account to her 
Majesty for the faithfal application of 
such sums of Money so issued to him as 
aforesaid; and such persons so appointed as 
aforesaid, shall from time to lime, within 
one month alter the receipt of every such 
sum as aforesaid, render to her Majesty a 
just and true account of the application 
thereof: Provided adso, that the remain¬ 
der of the aforesaid sum of 6O,000L shall 
bo invested by the sa^id Keeper of hdi 
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Privy PuwB in some of the 


public fundsj or GoTernment Securities, 
in the name of the Keeper t)f his Ma- 
jewty's Pri?y Purse for the time being, in 
trust for hiB Majesty ; and that the next 
surplus of the Revenues of the Duchy 
and County Palatine of Lancaster Bhall 
be from time to time paid under the 
Order of the Chancellor and Council 
of the said Duchy, into the handiT of 
the Keeper of his Majesty's Privy Purse, 
whose receipt shall be a sufficient dis¬ 
charge for the same, and shall by him 
be invested in some of the public Funds 
or Government Securities, m manner 
aforesaid; ana that the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England shall 
place the said several sums on an Ac¬ 
count to be raised in the Books of the 
■aid Governor and Company intituled. 
The Account of the Keeper of his Ma¬ 
jesty's Privy Pui bp;*' and that upon the 
death or resignation of the present and 
eecry other Keeper of his Majesty's Privy 
Purse hereafter to be appointed, all and 
every the said stock or stocks and sum 
or sums of money arising from the divi- 
dends which shall accrue thereon, shall 
immediately vest in the successor of the 
present or any future Keeper of his Ma¬ 
jesty's Privy Purse respectively, and the 
Keeper of hi^ Majesty's Privy Purse for 
the time being is hereby required to lay 
out and invest the dividends so accruing 
as aforesaid from time to time, in the 
purchase of other Stocks and Securities on 
the like account, and that the Keeper of 
his Majesty's Privy Parse for the time 
being, &hali from time to ttme execute 
Declarations of Trust of all Booh Funds 
and Securities, declaring that tWrime 
are held in trus( for his Majesty, in¬ 
struments to be executed under Ida bend 
and seal, to be deposited with her Ma¬ 
jesty. 

XXVIIJ. Provided always, and be it 
enacted. That the said Keeper of hisTMar 
jesty's Privy Purse, and such person so 
to Im appointed as last aforesaid by her 
Majesty, shall on or before the first day 
of January 1812, and on or before the 
first day of January in every succeeding 
year during the continuance of this Act, 
respectively take an Oath before the 
Barons of the Court of Exchequer, or one 
of them, in the form following: 

' I if. if, do swear. That according to 
* the best of my knowledge, beKef| or 
' information, no pait of the money whioh 
his been issued to me for the service of 


rt«4« 

' his Majesty's Privy PoMt by virtue of 

* an Act intituled, An Act [Ms insert the 
' Title of this Act], between tiie first day 
' of January 

* and the first day of January 

< has been applied directly orindi* 

' rectly for the benefit, use, or bebohSf of 

* any Member Of the House of Commons, 

* or, so far as I am concerned, applicaUe, 

^ directly or indirectly, to the purpose of 

* supporting or procuring an^ifrerest in 
' any Place returning Members to Farlia* 

' ment. So help me God/ 

XXIX* And whereas an Act passed 4n 
the 30th and 40tli- years of the reign ofi- 
his present Majesty, intituled, 'An Act 
' concerning the disposition of certain 
' real and personal Property of his Ma- 
' jesty, his heirs and successors, and also 
' the real add personal Property of her 
' Majesty, an^of the Queen Consort for 
' the time being and whereas it is nc* 
cessary that provision should be made for 
the care of the real and personal Estatir 
Md Property of his Majesty, during hie 
indisposition, and for the preservation 
thereof for the use and future disposal of 
his Majesty; be it therefore enacted. 
That alt persons having the care or ma¬ 
nagement of his Majesty’s real or personal 
Estate or Property, or any *part thereof, 
now vested in any trustees for the use of 
his Majesty, shall be and are hereby made 
and declared to be subject to the centroul, 
order, direction, appointment, and re¬ 
moval of the several and respective trus¬ 
tees of the real and personal Estate and' 
l^perty of which they are respectively 
in the care and management; and shall 
from time to time, and whenever required 
so to do account to the respective trustees 
of the several and respective parts of the 
real and personal Estate and Property of 
which they so have the care and manage-^ 
ment, for all the rents, issues, prc^tsi, 
dividends, interest and sums of money 
arising or accruing the reform respectively; 
#nd shall apply, pay over, lay but, invest, 
or otherwise dispose of the same, for the 
use of bis Majesty, in such manner ua 
shi^l be from time to time ordered and 
directed by such trustees respectively and 
as to such trustees shall appear most ad* 
viseable and beneficia) for the care md 
Improvements of such*^ real and peiuenal 
Estate and Property, and the preservation 
thereof, for his Majesty's use end future 
disposal: and all the real and ^rsonal 
&tate and Property of bis MbMy*«« re¬ 
lation to which AO diapoahkin shall have 
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batttmftde by Ms Majetty before his ill- 
* aess and whieh shall not naw be vested in 
any trustee or t^aes for his Msyesty’s 
use, shall immediately from and after the 
passing of this act vest in the Queen’s 
moat excellent Majesty, his Royal High* 
ness, the Regent, and the Keeper of his 
Majesty’s Privy Purse for the time being, 
^ trustees thereof, for the use of his Ma- 
jesty, and for the protection and care there* 
of dunng lus Majesty’s Illness, and pre- 
aervatton thereof for his Majesty’s use and* 
future disposal; and hersaid Majesty, and 
his said Royal Highness the Regent, and 
the Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse, 
may appoint a Secretary and such other 
persons as may appear to them to be ne¬ 
cessary for the management of and keep¬ 
ing the Accounts of the said trust, with 
such salaries to be paid out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the trust property, ^ may appear 
to the said trustees to be proper; and all 
persons in the care and management of 
any real or personal Estate or Property, 
so vested in such trustees as last aforesaid, 
under this Act, shall in like manner as 
aforesaid be subject to the order, controul, 
direction^ appointment, or removal of such 
trustees as last aforesaid, and shall ac¬ 
count to such^trustees in like manner as is 
herein before directed, in relation to such 
real and personal Estate and Property as 
WM vested in trustees before the passing of 
this Act; and shall in like mariner as 
aforesaid apply, pay over, lay out, invest, 
or otherwise dispose of the rents, issues,, 
profits, dividends, interests, and sums of] 
money arising or accruing therefrom re¬ 
spectively, according to the order and 
direction of such trustees as aforesaid: 
Provided always, that all dividends arising 
from any Public Funds or Securities shall 
be from ti^e to time invested and laid 
out in the purchase of other like Funds 
or PubIic<Securitie8, unless any other order 
oroirection shall be given by the trustees* 
thereof respectively : and all trustees in 
whom any real or personal Estate or Prot 
perty was vested^ before the passtngof 
this Act, or in whom the same is vested 



his illness; and all such real and personal 
Estate and Prqmrty, and rents, issues, 
profits, produce, dividends, interest, and 
sums of money aforesaid, arising and ac* 
cruing therefrom, whereof no disposition 
shajl have been made by his Majesty 
before his illness, shall, if no disposition 
thereof shall hereafter be made by his 
Majesty, go and be disposed of according 
to law: Provided always, that nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed to 
invalidate or in any manner to affect any 
disposition which shall have been made, 
or which shall hereafter 1^ made, by his 
Majesty, by deed, will, or otherwise, of 
any such property or proceeds thereof as 
aforesaid, either before or after his Ma¬ 
jesty’s illness, which would have been or 
would be a good and valid disposition of 
such Property, if this act had not passed. 

XXX. And whereas his Majesty hath 
been accustomed from time to time, by 
the advice and on the recommendation of 
the Commissioners of the Treasury, to 
make grants out of the Droits of the Crown 
and of the Admiralty to persons con¬ 
cerned mr interested in the capture of any 
vessels and cargoes,* or other property, 
condemned to or becoming vested in his 
Majesty, as Droits of the crown or of the 
Admiralty, or to persons praying for relief 
as of bis Majesty’s Bounty in any cases of 
damage or injury sustained by them on 
account of or in any manner connected 
with any capture or prize, or occasioned 
by any engagement with ships of the 
enemy ; be it therefore enacted. That the 
said Regent shall have full power and au¬ 
thority, by the advice and on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Commissioners of the 
Treii^^ry for the time being, or any three 
or iiuPsof them, out of the Ih^its of the 
Cre^ or the Droits of the Admiralty, or 
any part or parts thereol^ from time to 
time to make any such Grants to persons 
concerned or interested in the capture of 
an^pressefs or cargoes, or other property, 
which have been or may hereafter be 
condemned to or become vested in bis 
Majesty as Droits of his Crown or of the 
Admiralty, or to any person or persons 
praying for relief in any cases of damage 
or injury sustained by or on account of 
any matter or thing arising out of or in 
any manner oonpected with capture or 
pl-izc, or occasioned by any engagement 
wish ships or vessels of the enemy, in 
such manner as bis Majesty bath heretoS' 
fore by iha advice of the said Cammis**. 
afonfsts been accustomed to mabe 
Grants of the same, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, Fekrmry 6. 

The Lord Chancellor being detained 
at the Council held at Carleton House, did 
not take his seat on the woolsack till 
nearly five o'clock, when some judicial 
and private business was disposed of. It 
was ordered by their lordships, that no 
Petitions for Private Billsbe received afier 
Monday 25th inst.—Also, That no Reports 
from the Judges upon Petitions present¬ 
ed for Private Bills, be received after 
Monday, 1st of April next. 

The House then adjourned till Tuesday. 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

Wednesdi^, February 6. 

At a few minutes after four, the Speaker 
not being returned from the Council, Mr. 
Lee, the Clerk, informed the members pre¬ 
sent, that there was of course no House, 
upon which they withdrew. 

HOUSE OF commons; 

Tkursdiy, February 7. • 

The Speaker took the Chair a few 
minutes before four o'clock, and imme¬ 
diately addressed the House as follows:—- 
1 * have to make my excuses to the 
House ibr my absence yesterday ; but as 
that circumstance was owing to my hav¬ 
ing been accidentally detained at the Privy 
Council, assembled to administer the oaths 
to bis royal highness the Prince Regent, 
I humbly presume to hope that the House 
will grant me their pardon." (A general 
cry of hear ! hear !) 

A message from the Lords announced 
the permission of their lordships to the 
earl of Ross, to attend on the Committee on 
sinecure offices.—A new Writ was ordered 
for the borough of Ashburton, in the room 
of Walter Palk, esq. who hqd accepted 
the stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds. 
—On the motion of the Chancellor of tbe 
Exchequer, it was ordered, that on its 
rising, the House should adjourn to Tues¬ 
day ; but that all Committees should have 
leave to sit, notwithstanding.—Adjourned 
io Tuesday. _* 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, February 1% 

After making some orders in Appeal 
eases and transacting privatn bnsineis, the 
Lord Chancellor about a quarter past fofr, 
mA, Lerda, it not being ceiifeiiioBt 
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for his royal highness the Prince Regeatr* 
to be personally present hem tbia day, n 
Commission has issued under the Great 
Seal for opening and declaring farther 
causes for holding this Parliament. Is it 
your lordships' pleasure to adjourn ta 
robe ?"—^The House accordingly ad*, 
journed. . 

Alter a short interval tbe Lord ChaoceK 
lor re-entered tbe House in his robes; and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury^e Lord 
Chancelfor, the Lord Presra^t of tbn 
Council (earl Camden), the Lord Privy 
Seal (earl of Westmoreland), and the duke 
of Montrose took iheir seats as Commis¬ 
sioners, authorized by the Prince Regent 
in tbe name of bis Majesty, to deciaro 
further causes for holding parliament 

Mr. Quarme, the deputy usher of tbe 
black rod, was sent to the Commons to 
desire their attendance. In a short time 
alter the Spefter of the House of Com* 
mons, accompanied by a numerous assem¬ 
blage of its members, came to the bar; when 
the Lord Chancellor aduressed tbe Lords 
and Commons to tbe following efiect; 

My Lords, and Gentlemen of the House 
of Commons, it not being convenient for 
bis royal highness the Prince Regent to be 
personally present here this dey> e Com¬ 
mission has issued, under %is Majesty’s 
Great Seal, authorising his royal highness 
the Duke of York, and other Lords in the 
Commissioii mentioned, in the name and 
on tbe behalf of his Majesty, to open and 
declare certain further causes for holding 
' tins Parliameqt, which Commission yoo 
will now bear read." Tbe Commission 
was then read at the table by the reading 
clerk. 

The Lords Commissioners* Speech.] 
The Lord Chancellor then read the follow¬ 
ing Speech: ^ 

My Lords and Gentlenien, 

• In execution of the Commission wKicb 
has now been read to you, we are com* 
Vpanded by his royal highness the Prince 
mgenL to express in the strongest man* 
her, bow deeply he laments, not only in 
coBMaen with ail his Majesty's loyal sub* 
jeowi but with a personal and filial afflic* 
don, tbe great natioDal calamity which 
has been the oecaaiea of imposing upon 
his l^al Highness the duty ef exercbiog, 
HI Ue mjesty's neme the royal authority 
efthitksingdoai. 

In conveying tnyou the wsmm which' 
bis Ifowal Highness entertains of tbe greet 
attending the iaq[iovtBtit troet 
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whic^ is reposed in him« his Royal High- 
uess coiumaiids os to assure you« that he 
looks with the most perfect confidence to 
the wisdom and aeal of Parliament, and to 
the attachment of a loyal and affectionate 
people, for the most effectual assistance 
and support; and his Royal Highness will, 
on his part, exert his utmost endeavours to 
direct the powers with which he is invest¬ 
ed to the advancement of the prosperity, 
welfare, Sj^d security of his Majesty^s do- 
fninions. 

We are directed to inform you that*| 
tkis Royal Highness has great satisfaction 
In being enabled to state, that fresh op- 

C rtonities have been, afforded, during the 
e campaign, for distinguishing the va¬ 
lour and skill of his Majesty's forces, both 
tiy sea and land. « 

' The capture of the islands of Bourbon 
and of Amboyna have still further re¬ 
duced the colonial dependencies of the 
enemy. 

The attack upon the island of Sicily, 
which was announced to the world with a 
presumptuous anticipation of success, has 
been repulsed by the persevering exertions 
and valour of hi|p Majesty's land and sea 
fi^ces. 

** The ju^ious arrangement adopted 
by the cfiicall commanding on that sta¬ 
tion, derived' material support from the 
zeal and ardour which were manifested 
during this contest by the inhabitants of 
Sicily, and from the co-operation of the 
naval means which were directed by his 
Sicilian Majesty to this object. 

" In Portugal, and at Cadiz, the defence 
of which conUituted the principal object of 
his Majesty’s exertions in the last cam¬ 
paign, the designs of the enemy have 
been hitherto frustrated. The consum¬ 
mate skill, npdence, and perseverance of 
lieutenant-^neral lord viscount Welling¬ 
ton, and the discipline'and determined 
bravery of the officers and men under his 
command, have been conspicuously dis- 
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fest a determinalihn to maintain with uih 
abated perseverance; and his Royal High* 
ness is persuaded, tliat you wJll feel, ^at 
the best interests of the British empir« 
must be deeply affected in the issue of this 
contest, on which the liberties and inde¬ 
pendence of the Spanish and Portuguese 
nations entirely depend. 

** We have it likewise in command to 
acquaint you that discussions are now 
pending between this country ai\d the 
United States of America; and that it is 
the earnest wish of his Royal Highness 
that he may find himself enabled to bring 
these discussions to an amicable termina¬ 
tion, consistent with the bdnour of bis Ma¬ 
jesty's crown, and the maritime rights and 
interests of the United Kingdom. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
We are directed to acquaint you, that 
his royal highness the Prince Regent has 
given his commands that the estimates for 
the expenditure of the current year should 
be laid beforo you ; and his Royal High¬ 
ness has great satisfoction in acquainting 
you, that although the difficulties under 
which the commerce iff this kingdom has 
laboured, have in some degree dfected a 
part of his Majesty's revenue, particular¬ 
ly in Ireland, yet that the revenue of Great 
Britain in the last year, though unaided by 
any new taxation, is greater than was ever 
known in any preceding year* And his 
Royal Highness trusts to your zeal and 
liberality to afibrd his Majesty adequate 
supplies for the support of the great con¬ 
test in which he is necessarily engaged. 
•• My Lords and Gentlemen, 

We are commanded his Royal 
Highness to declare to you, that it is the 
most anxious wish of his heart, that he 
may be «enabled to restore unimpaired 
into the hands of his Majesty the govern¬ 
ment of his kingdom; and that his Royal 
Highness earnestly prays that the Almigh¬ 
ty may be pleased in Im mercy to accele¬ 
rate the termination of a calamity so 


played thfoughout the whole of the camv^ deeply lamented by the whole nation, and 
paign. The effect of those distinguished so peculiarly afflicting to his Royal High'^ 
qualities, in inspiring confidence anj|. ness himself." ^ 


energy into the troops of his Majesty s 
allies, has been happily evinced by ^heir 
general good conduct, and particularly by 
the brilliant parUrbieh they bore in the 
repulse of the enemy atBuzaco. And his 
j ^ yal Highness commands os finther to 
Uliite, that he trusts you will enable faim 
to continue the most effectual assistance 
to ihe brave nations pf the Peninsula, in I 
tto support of a conlest whicMbey inaui% j 


The Commons then withdrew from the 
Mw, and the Commissioners quitted their 
bench.—The House adjourned during plea¬ 
sure.—After n short interval, the Lord 
Chancellor r^ntered the House, and soon 
after five his Lordship again read the 
Speech, which was also read at the table 
by the reading clerk. 

«The Earl of Merdem then addressed 
thdr loidsbipsi and »id, TIm, in riikig to 
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move an Address to his Roy ol Highness the an atti^mpt .was rendered totally superfk*^ 
Prince Regent for the gracioos Speech, ous by the opinions and feOllii^ entcrtain- 
wbich had been just delivered by the com- ed in common with himself by every one 
missioners. if he could not flatter himself, ot their lordships. Here he might close 
that on all the topics which he should feel what he had to submit to their lordships, 
it necessary to introduce, bis opinions but that it was the general practice of 
would meet the unanimous concurrence of those, who.happened to be piacediti the si* 
their lordships, he was at least sure, that tuatipn which he then stood, to take- 
in joining his Royal Highness in those feel- some general view of the situation of the 
ings of affliction, expressed in the Speech, country as deducible from the various tW- 
for the calamity, which had rendered a Re- pics adverted, to in the Speechj,^n doing 
gency necessary, and in that pious prayer, this, he could assure their lordships that he; 
offered up by bis Royal Highness, for the would be brief, and not presume to occupy 
speedy restoration of his Majesty to health unnecessarily their time and attention, 
and the exercise of his regal functions. The first topic that presented itself intha' 
there could beTiutone sentiment on the view he took of the subject was that whichr 
part of all their lordships. He had no related to the afiairs of the Peninsula, With 
doubt, also, that every Noble Lord view- regard to the state of affairs in Spain, he 
ed with the greatest satisfaction the wis- must admit.tliat the appearance of matters 
dom, the judgment, and the moderation was chequei%d ; there were some dark 
which had been displayed by his Royal clouds and obscurity : but still ^ere were. 
Highness throughout the whole of this notwithstanding, in that country, many 
difficult and important transaction. Every circumstances that kept alive hope. The 
one must approve the principles on which highand gallant spiritofthe Spanish nation 
he had acted in this unfortunate emergen- still existed ; the determined hatred they 
cy ; and the merits of his conduct in the bore to their invaders continued in undi- 
sacribces he had thought proper to make, minis'hed vigour ; the ardent desire of 
contrary to his known opinions and feel- maintaining theirlibertyyemained in un- 
ings, could not fail to be duly appreciated abated force. The sacred flame of liberty 
by that House, and by the whole nation, and independence had ^en, it was true. 
(Hear!) These sacrifices of private and partially obscured, but it still continued to 
fiersonai feelings to filial piety and public bum; and he hoped and believed, it wais 
good presented to his mind a perfect pic- never to be extinguished by the oppres- 
tjire of genuine patriotism ; fortunately sions of the enemy. Notwithstanding all 
for the aftairsof the country, the hopes of the exertions of that enemy, his attemptu 
the restoration of his Majesty^s health had hitherto proved unsuccessful against 
were at present high, and were improving the city of Cadiz, which, as well as that of 
from day to day. Should however the Ceuta, was garrisoned by a British force, 
recovery of his Majesty be yet unhappily In this respect, then, there were considera- 
retarded ; should Providence still be deaf bie grounds^ of satisfaction, 
to the wishes and the prayers of the peo- With regard to Portugal, the character- 
pie, and of the Prince ; should it prove of the war in that country was of a much 
unlikely that the King could soon resume greater magnitude,and of a much sounder 
the exercise of his Royal Authority, (how cdraplexion. It gave us great reason foa 
thatauthority had hitherto been exercised, con^tttlating ourselves on the events that 
the experienced blessings of •a reign of * had passed, and afforded us many grouxids 
more than fifty years could be appealed, of hope for those which were to come.' 
to, and could best evince!) then there would ^hat had already occurred there* had been 
be a great consolation to their lordships mthe greatest) advantage to tbe> common 
and to the nation, arising from the reflec- uuse, and had done the highest credit ta 
tion, that there was a successor to his Ma- otffi,ffa)lant army, and to its brave and skil- 
jesty, who had most sincerely at heart-the ful ^mmaoder. If he were to be asked, 
public good, who placed the general be- what we had done by our campaign in thalt 
nefitnbove his own personal wishes and country, he would answer, that we had 
feelings, and who regulated his public withdraign a numerous and formidable 
conduct upon principles that must ensure army from the country of Spain, corn- 
universal public approbation and respect, manded by one of the most eminent and 
On such a gratifying topic he might easi- most fortunate of the generals in the ser- 
Jyexpatiate, as itafibrded him an ample vice of France; that we had baffled the 
fold of panegyric ; but he felt that such Jirsiatiaek pfthat powerful ormy socom^ 
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mandedi and gained a gloriCHis triumph ; perseverance^ valour^ and spirit of our 
that tire had preserved from the invaders arms had been evinced in the highest de* 
the capital, and a large portion of the gree« The exhibition of these great 
country of Portugal; that we still pre- qualities on that unfortunate occasion re* 
sented to them the formidable front of de- minded one of the bravery and self-devo* 
fiance, and held them in a state of dis- tion recorded of some of the heroes of 
graceful inactivity ! If their lordships re- ancient times. There was another point 
collected the various gloomy predictions of considerable importance adverted to in 
of ilbsuccess which had been delivered in the Speech, to which he should briefly 
the course ol'last session,it must be admitt- allude—the pending discussions and nego« 
ed that tftskresult of the operations in Por- ciationswith the United States of America; 
tugal had surpassed even the general and the wishes so strongly expressed by 
hopes. What we had still to do depended the Prince Regent of their successful issue, 
on future occurrences. They might ex* Deficient as he must necessarily be of in* 
pect, on this subject, a repetition of all formation as to the actual state of those 
those melancholy prognostics and forebo- discussions, it would be impossible for him 
dingrwhich they had already heard ; but to speak of them otherwise than generally; 
he was ready to say, that instead of giving but he must take that opportunity of stat* 
in to such prognostics he should much ing how deep and sincere was his regret 
rather adhere to the hopes derived from that any thing should have occurred to 
the accoun^iof our brave cojmmander, lord cause them to continue for so long a period, 
Wellington himself, and the expectations and so far to delay an amicable adjustment 
and high spirits of his whole army. How- —his regret, that two nations, who ought, 
ever he might be induced to pay every from so many interesting circumstances, 
respect to the wisdom, the talents, and to be united in their friendship, should 
foresight of others who entertained gloomy have spent so much time in discussions on 
opinions on this point, he must be permitt- topics which separated their mutual inte- 
ed to indulge stropg doubts of the correct- rests and dispositions. At the same timf', 
oess of such opinions after the failure of fur- he d id not believe that such an unfortunate 
mer predictions, and upon any fair review delay could be justly attributable to the 
of what had already passed. To continue conduct of his Majesty's ministers; who, 
therefore to alFord every assistance to the be was convinced, never entertained any 
nations of the Peninsula was, he contended, disinclination to negociale. He was per- 
not only sound policy, bat the most efiec- fectly sure, that the noble marquis, to 
tual mode of promoting the best interests of whose hands were entrusted that depart- 
this country. ment of the public service, was the last per- 

The gallant and successful defence of sonwhoneeded tobctold, that if he brought 
the Island of Sicily, was a still greater the discussions between this country and 
source of satisfaction, if their lordships con- America to a successful termination, and 
sidered the magnitude of the military and restored their relations to a state of perma- 
naval preparations of the enemy, and the nent friendship and amity, he would per- 
boldnessof the menaces with which he form for his country as great a service as his 

I ^receded his unsuccessful attack. Exact- gallant relation could achieve by the most 
y in proportion to* the presumptuousness glorious conquests in the field, 
and arro^ce be bad displayed, mdst be Upon the subject of the internal state 
the measure of the shame and disgrace df ] of the country he could touch with more 
his fitilure. satisfaction. It was of course to have 

If their iordships turned their eyes to thi^ been expected, that from the impediments 
east, they would find the additional con! thrown in the way of oqr commerce some 
quest of two colonial settlements from thn diminution of revenue arising from that 
enemy; which were not, perhaps, o(^- source, would be experienced; and the 
culiar importance to us from their in* only object of surprise was that, with the 
trinsic value, bat thi» conquest of which means possessed by the enemy, he had not 
ms still of high importance, as tending to been able to injure our commerce in a 
fbe destruction of the enemy's foreign pos* pauch greater degree*that, in a war so 
,> le8sions. He might here also advert to extensive as the present, in which such un* 
an enterpriee in that quarter, which, Cer- paraJleled and gigantic means were em- 
tainly, had not proved successful, from ployed and set in motion against us by the 
some causes which he coaid not be ex- eneutiy, his success had been but partial and 
pected to explain folly; but in which tbcb Insignificant, whilst the efforts or tbiscoun* 
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try to couoteract and defeat his projects 
had been in almost every instance e,dec- 
tual. Whatever might have been the suc¬ 
cess of the enemy'S measures upon the re¬ 
ceipts of our customs, it was most amply 
and abundantly cornpensateTi by the state 
of the revenue upon the whole, which 
their lordships must have learned with the 
greatest salisfaction, from the statern(?nt 
in his Royal Highness’s speech, to be most 
flourishing and prospeious. This aflbrded 
a source of real and unmixed pleasure, as it 
furnished us with another and a striking 
proof of the abundance of our resources, 
and of those means of internal comfort, 
happiness, and Arenglh, which were placed 
in security, out of the grasp or reach of 
the foe, and beyond the iiilluence of exter- 
ual hostility. 

These was another topic of very consi¬ 
derable moment, and particularly in the 
present state of the public aOairs, on which, 
though it was not touched upon in4(fhe 
speech, he should take the opportunity of 
saying a very few words: he alluded to 
the state of Ireland. After the sacrifice, 
which had been made by bis Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince Regent of h's private and 
personal but known feelings ; i!ie present 
moment be must contend, could not be 
the most proper for pressing the claims of 
the Catholics. No person, in his opinion, 
who had any sense of propriety or any 
regard for the general interests of ttie em¬ 
pire, could consider this a .suitable time for 
bringing forw'ard these claims, or expect 
that they could be at piTserit urgcfl with 
any prospect of success. 'He admitted the 
great importance of the subject, and the 
grave cotisidcraliun which it merited. 
These claims had been most maturely 
considered before by the greatest authori¬ 
ties of the. time, who had certainly express¬ 
ed their opinions in favour of them ; but 
he felt himself especially influenced by 
the sentiments of that immoruil statesman,* 
now no more, who had endeavoured to 
settle this i.mportant question ; but who 
afterwards forbore, from reasons of the 
highest moment, to press the subject in 
parliament. Whenever that subject was 
taken up he trusted it would J)e in the sjjint 
of conciliation, moderation, and liberality : 
but be must particularly hope, that in the 
present state of public affairs, it would ap¬ 
pear advisable tu every "Noble Lord not 
to stir this dcliCAtc question. He was 
convinced that those w'ho viewed this sub¬ 
ject in its proper light, would see it in the 
Hftine view in which heVonsidered it» The 
vot. xviii. 


.—The Lords Commissioner/ Speech. [1154 

noble Earl concluded by'moving an Addresf 
tojhis Royal Highness thePrince Regent, re¬ 
echoing as usual the cont<^nts of the Speech, 
expressing the fullest confidence in his 
Royal Iliglme.ss, and condoling with him 
on the death of the Princess Amelia. 

Lord Eliot rose to second the Address 
which had been moved by liis Noble Friend- 
His lords!]ip c ailed to the recollection of 
the House the state of the country at other 
periods of his Majesty’s reign.Avhen he 
was in the full exercise of his royal func¬ 
tions, and the many blessings he had con¬ 
ferred upon his people during a reign ex¬ 
tended to such an unusual length ; and ex¬ 
pressed his groat satisfaction at the happy 
prospect now' opened by the fortunate 
change in his Majesty’s health, of his 
speedy recovery, and resumption of his 
royal anthoTity, He paid the strongest 
tributes of approbation to the conduct of 
the Prince Regent throughout all the pro¬ 
ceedings upon this delicate and interesting 
business, and particularly in the part he 
had acted since his establishment in the 
Rf^gcncy in the mine of his Royal Father. 
He did not praise the Prince Regent, 
merely boc'^usc the lino of conduct he had 
adopto<! migbt b,e conp;cnial with his own 
(Lord K’s) s#^nf)raents, though he was in 
his ronscii’nce convinced, that such con¬ 
duct would tend to the benefit and advan- 
tnire of the countr}^: nnr yet because he 
had made to a sense of jiubllc duty a sa¬ 
crifice of his own opinion and w'ishes ou 
public afldirs. His praise of his Royal 
Highness sprang from the affectionate 
conduct he had manifested towards his 
Royal Father; a conduct, which was the 
happit'st omen of his future government; 
and which must, in the fortunate event of 
the restoration of his Majesty’s health, 
j lend to draw closer and closer the bonds 
I between the King and the Prince, and 
I render in future the government of the 
; country still stronger than ever. It being 
! admitted that the government of the.Re- 
■ trent niu'«t, in itselC be weaker* than that 
|)f the King, and it having been thought fit 
l[)y parlnment to accompany a temporary 
jV^ver with some restrictions and limita- 
tioriV, the conduct of the Prince Regent 
under these circumstances was to him an 
additional source of conbolation. His lord- 
ship then W'cut over the different leading 
points of the Speech, cxpre.ssing his appro¬ 
bation of the sentiments conveyed ineacii 
respecting those public exertions noticed 
in tliem, and hi.s gratification at the pros¬ 
perous condition of the revenue* The last 

r 4E 
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paragraph of ihe Speech in which the 
Prince Kcj^ciil declarec) the recovery of 
his Majt‘.'>ly, as soon as it should please the 
Divine Mercy, to be the warmest w'ish of 
his heart, the Noble Loid said, he could 
not consiiltr as merely the Speech of the 
ministers of the Regent, but as the expres¬ 
sions and sentiments of the Regent hiin- 
lelf. They afioided him the highest plea¬ 
sure, and did that illustiious personage tlie 
greatest honour. 

Earl Gro^itenor said that he had come 
down to lilt' Ho(j>e that night hoping that 
he should he ahh* to support the Addiess ; 
but now ha\ ing beard it, and the speeches 
of the noble mover and seconder, lie must 
•ay that there were parts of it which could 
not meet with his concurrence. On the 
SenlMiienis of atleciiou and respect to- 
wanls his Majesty, which wete conveyed 
in the Address, there could be but one 
opinion; and their lordslfips, as well as 
the couniry at large, must equally rejoice 
in what was stated wi>h regard to the 
iinancial prosperity of the kingdom, l^ut 
he confessed, it was with considerable 
surprize, that he had heard their lord- 
ships called uptiii to support the futseiu 
ministers, as if ihey were new’ and untried 
men—as ifthry trail never heard of their 
ill-fated expednions, and above all of the 
expedition to Walclicn n-—a^ if they were 
men who had not been already tried in 
the balance, and found wanting. He re¬ 
gretted that the former practice of com- 
inuniciling the Speec h, on the night be¬ 
fore the opening of the session to the 
members of both Houses, hid not been 
adopted on the present occasion, as thus 
an opporluniiy would have been riiforded 
for giving it more mature consideration. 
Yet this was to be the less regretted at 
present, as a Speech ol'so flimsy a texture, 
and containing so little matter of infor- 
malion either with regard to past occur¬ 
rences or . future measures, had peihapB 
never been dclivued fn ni the tlirom*. 
Jwen in times of j^ruruund peace, inuchi 
metre inform^lioti might have been (\( 
pteltd with rfipiid to the Sitoatiuii :triJ 
prospects of tl e ;:'>cntiy ; hut in a pciMyf 
•o awiol i‘S thr pr«', nf, such fi..ijcitJ of 
lu.bimption would uidr,:! !)e su^pri.^il)g, 
Were it not fur a circnruMante w hit hit 
was (juite sulijujcnt to allude U), namely, 
the toiisideratiun (d' wlio were tlii mi- 
niEler.-* i f his^ Royal Highness; f(,r cer¬ 
tainly, it they wore uiiniatcrs who pos¬ 
sessed 111’, coufulence, mm .‘■hould have 
imagined that sorue topics of a popular 
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nature would have been introduced; 
some mention would have been made of 
a reform of abuses and a diminution of 
expenditure ; particularly when the 
noble declaration of the Regent was re¬ 
collected, that the supreme power was 
held entirely for the benefit of the peo¬ 
ple. He looked upon the Speech as much 
mure objectionable for its numerous omis¬ 
sions than for what it contained. There 
was some mention made of the aflfairs of 
Spain and Portugal; but there was no¬ 
thing in it with regard to the internal si¬ 
tuation of Ireland—nothing with respect 
to our relations with the powers on the 
Baltic—nothing with repaid to the af¬ 
fairs of India, w'hich were soon likely to 
occupy considerable attention—and no¬ 
thing at all on that most interesting sub¬ 
ject, the state of our circulation apd paper 
cunency.—These were all topics of the 
most vital interest and importance- 
topics upon which it was the duty of mi¬ 
nisters to give to parliament the fullest 
possible information, and yet to no one 
of these topics did the Speech contain the 
most distant allusion. 

But even the topics, which had been 
touched upon in the Speech, were treated 
ill such a w'ay as to preclude him and 
those who thought w'iili liiiii from giving 
their support to the Address. The part 
for instance, of the S}>ei;( h which related 
to tlie atliiirs of Spain and l*oriugal, 
seemed to plL'Jg^^ the House to a continu¬ 
ance oftiiosr f-ijluis which had been al¬ 
ready made foi tiie Peninsula ; and hero 
lie rniiNt comphuit nt the noble, mover of 
the Address, <'n the ability which he dis¬ 
played, and on »hi* ingenuity with which 
he commeiitid on this part of the subject; 
!>ut it!' muAi at the same time niaiiitain 
that the liou.-e had not Iicard enough, or 
nearly enough, on the affairs of the Pe¬ 
ninsula, to satisfy those of their lordships 
iwho were .ill doubtful on the subject, 
of the propi ji iy of sending further reiii- 
' f^!r(•em'^^ls to those countries. They 
•doiuld iiiii o.ily know the real stale of 
alia.IS 111 Spam and Portugal, what were 
liic pit.'hab.e hopes or fcars to be enter- 
taiiK d with legard to those countries and 
the groiinds on which they were founded, 
hut iil^o wit;u was the condition of Ireland 
at the riitaeiU moment. They should 
know what was the real state of the public 
.^mind throughout the inhabitants of the 
peninsula. He would acknowledge, that 
iiieir lordships were bound injustice and 
ho'.iCiui to continue their support to those 
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wli9 were struggling for their indepen¬ 
dence ; but then the aids which they 
could alFord, must be bounded by consi¬ 
derations of prudence and of necessary 
self-defence. Above all, it was to be 
maturely weighed, whether the succours 
which this country was capable of afford¬ 
ing were such as would be sulhcient to ob¬ 
tain ultimate success; and he was cer¬ 
tain, that the people would not hesi¬ 
tate or grumble at any expenditure, if 
the cause was likely to prove successful 
at last. But in the mean time the 
dangers at home ought to be considered ; 
and that there was such a thing as self- 
defence which* called for their primary 
attention. If the reports which he had 
heard were true, though he trusted they 
were in a great measure exaggerated, 
that Ireland was in a state of ferment, 
and that families were emigrating from it 
into England and Wales, from the fear of 
a new rising ; then it behoved their lord- 
ships to look at home, and to reflect, 
whether those efforts that were making 
for the Peninsula were not to be bounded 
and limited by such considerations as 
those he had now' mentioned. 

On these grounds he must contend, 
that their lordships were entitled to much 
more abundant and satisfactory informa¬ 
tion, before they pledged themselves to 
increase or continue their efforts in fa¬ 
vour of Spam and Portugal. Some 
months ago they had all heard that the 
French army in Portugal was in the most 
deplorable situation; il.at it possessed 
only the ground it stood upon, and was 
reduced by famine and desertion. These 
reports came from so many quarters, that 
he could not help placing some faith in 
them, and entertaining strong hopes that 
the allied army, refreshed and recruited, 
had only to pounce upon and destroy its 
weakened adversary ; but disappointment 
had succeeded these expectation««, and 
was now found that the French army h^d 
not only plentiful supplies, but had re¬ 
ceived numerous reinforcements. ^I'lie 
noble mover of the Address had acknow¬ 
ledged that there were dark spots in the 
horizon of Spain; this wastootiue; it 
was still uncertain whether their nobles 
generally were worthy of their ancient 
fame, or the people at large were doler- 
mined to conquer or perish. There was 
one more subject to which he felt it ne¬ 
cessary to call the attention of their lord- 
•hips, he meant the mischievous delays 
which had taken pl3k:e in the appoint- 
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mc^nt of a Recent, and the unfortunate de¬ 
lays to which they had given rise. He 
was happy, however, to think that they 
iiad, at Jengih, got rid of the Regents of 
phantom and fiction, and had now a real 
Regent. He ibooght. however, tliat nii- 
ni'itfir' 5 , if ihr'y were in ilu* confidence of 
his Roy^lJIighness, would have inserted a 
panigrHph in the S|u*ech on the popular 
topics of economy and the reform of 
abuses, to which the people so a'nxiously 
looked up, and would coruiuuc to look op, 
until some measure upon these points was 
carried into eficct. He regretted that no 
allusion was m'ride to ihche topics in the 
Speech, which he could not hut consider 
as one of the most flimsy tli U had ever 
been made to parliament; it was cer¬ 
tainly long enough, but actually con¬ 
tained little hr nothing. It was, in truth, 
in unison with the phantoms they had 
lately witnessed,for a Speech so phar.loni- 
like, so spint-Iike, or so skeleton-like (if 
he might use the expression,) he had 
never before beard. He trusted however 
that some legislative regulation w'ould 
now' be made to provide for the eslahlish- 
ment of a Regency, in the unfortunate 
event of a recurrence of his Majesty’s 
malady, that they might not ha^c to en¬ 
counter over again, those vexatious and 
distressing debates to which they had 
been subjected for the last three or four 
months.—He did not mean L:) proj)o^c 
afly amendment to the Ad<lrcss, but should 
content himself on this occasion with hav¬ 
ing delivered bis sentiments freely to their 
lordships on those parts of it, with which 
he could not concur. 

Lord Grenville declared, that it was al- 
w'ays with'great concern that he rose to 
execute a painful duly, whenever he rose 
to oppose any motion for an Address: 
and therefore it was very gratifying to 
him to say. that in most of the sentiments 
contained in .the present Address he per¬ 
fectly concuired, as w'ell as in those so 
justly and forcibly conveyed in the very 
lable and eloquent speech of the noble 
^mover. Indeed, he must say, that since he 
■h^d had the honour of a seat in that House, 
heViever heard a simitar motion conducted 
with greater ability ; not only for the 
peculiarly happy stdcciion of the topics, 
but for the justness and propriety of the 
views, and for the forcible and impressive 
language in which they were conveyed. 
It was truly gratifying to him to hear such 
displays of talent ; and he trusted that 
the noble lord, who had already distin* 
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giiished himself by his love of literature; 
would prove ail oniamenl to that House, 
and would, on many futuit? occasions, 
gratify their lordships with similar dis¬ 
plays of enlarged and liberal sentiment. 
—He admired not merely the eloquence, 
but the judgment whieh Ine noble car! 
had evinced in his speech. Tpo much 
had formerly been said against the na- 
tives of Ireland and Anieiica; but the 
noble earl, in the obseivalions lu; iiad 
made with respect both lo In land and 
America, had shewn a liberality of soini- 
xneiit; which was the certain indication of 
nu enlightened mind. With respect to 
the greatest part of what tiie noble carl 
had said, he had no hesitation in s lying 
that he* heartily agreed ; and with re¬ 
spect to one part in particular, he v/as 
sure there could be but opinion in 
the House, as there was hut one oj'iiiicn in 
the country, namely, the &\rong and ar- 
<ient desire uhif.ii iie cxpiessed of bis 
Majesty’s spee<ly recovery. On another 
point he was certain the same Uinnimity 
would be iountl to pievail, the (*xpre.''Mon 
of the high se^nse v. Inch he entei tamed or 
the talents and \irtucs id* the Piince Re¬ 
gent, and lire confident ami \\t 11 -grounded 
hope then by held out to the coimlry of 
the blessings winch aie one day to be 
expected when his Royal Hi'dini'Ss t.hall 
be called lo a permanent exei(:i''e of tin* 
duties which he now exercises only fm* a 
time—on that [Knot ho certainly roB- 
curred most lieartiiy m what had been 
said by the noble* curl. Ilf: must cimtess, 
however, that he fbd feel not a liUk- di'i- 
rppointed, that lliroogh,»ut the whole Ad- 
cliess, there was not one ]jersona! comfili- 
ment paid, not oik marl; of personal rc- 
fepect shewn lo Ins li(»yal llj'^dnuris; but 
he was glad to perceivt that if tlkie vvia 
nothing of this nature in tije A(ldrii,s, the 
noble earl had p:n ;i\^ ma'ie «um lids for it 
ill his speech, as he was also glad to sew 


he would willingly refrain from saying 
any tiling on that part of the Address, 
which related to Spain and Portugal, yet 
he felt himsL'lf bound to say, that it con¬ 
tained a pledge contrary to the opinions 
he had all along entertained on that sub¬ 
ject of polie^^, contrary to that which he 
still enieitaint'd, and which, whether in- 
(.oiisiRtent w ith the general sentiment or 
nut—whether popular or unpopular, he 
i should betray Ins duty to his country, if he 
I did not distinctly express. He had never 
hazarded so absurd a sentiment as that it 
was not highlv ilesirable that all due as¬ 
sistance should be given to the exertioiif 
of the inhabitants of the lA;iiinsula in the 
vindication and maintenance of their in- 
tlepei.dence. Nq rational man could 
doubt liiat the is.sue of that contest was 
not only mo 4 deeply interesting to the 
fate of ilie civilized woild, but also to the 
independence of this country. But the 
real question was, “ Is it advisable that 
the mode of assistance to be pursued by 
tins country, should be to make ourselves 
principals in the war, by embarking the 
wl'.ole id* our disposable force in the issue 
of such a contC’.t, w'hcrc our tMiemy could 
I hung the whole force ot the continent of 
j J'kiiojje ai;alii=.i us He did not hesi- 
t rue lo delivtr it as his opinif)n, that m a 
I contest so imefjual, the money and re- 
j SOU! CCS i>f the country must he expended 
I iviih ceriaiii b'ss; lor it was impossible to 
I expect .'success in such a war. lie agreed, 

I hovvfvei. wiih the noble mover, that with 
1 regard to the war in Portugal, it was 
butler to itsL on the ' pinions of those 
upon the spot, than on speculations 
! funned in the closet. The noble cai I had 
j also said, that the predictions of disaster 
; lo the allied armies had not been accom- 
I plished. But wliat w'ere* llie piedictions 
I ilicy all liad heard, with regard to the 
j fate of the Trench army in Portugal ? 
j*Had those predictions liceri fulfilled ? 


the Iiou.se tcsnly in the iicmiK i tiu-v did, 1 
their apj.iubaiion oi liioac jw.rts ot tliat i 
speecli. 11 

On the subj^'Cl, of the Addre.vs In^ did, j 
not think it necessarv a» prcseiu to i 
much. The Addres> wa.^ very properly | 
framed in Si general rnarmei, with a view ' 
of not binding the Ilou e to the adojjtiun 
of any particular line f f conduct. 'J’his 
was true of the Audre.^s in g'-neral ; but 
there was one part, novvever, which he 
thought an exce|jlion, and that w..s the 
approba.ion which was bestowed on the 
operations in the peninsula. Although 


When lord Wellington ha l, by a si‘rie.s of 
wise I ( treats, (and In* ivall y bt lieved that 
liie skill and prudence of that gallant 
gcineral w'ero on this occasion e(pially 
conspicuous) conducted the enemy in 
fiont of his strong position, it wa.s gene- 
lally predicted, tliat the consequence 
would be, that the French army would lie 
at the mercy of the allies; that the French 
general would, from famine, be forced 
either to ri.sk a hazardous attack, or 
spL'cMlily to commence a precipitate and 
ruinous retreat, iiow was this prediction 
verified ? Why, l^y the partial retreat of 
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the enemy, the allied army was enabled 
to occupy a part of the intermediate space 
which had been covered by the enemy; 
and even there considerable resources in 
provisions were found for our army! 
This fact he stated from certain informa¬ 
tion. Of the military conduct of lord 
Wellington be was no judge; but in so 
far as it was marked by caution, and an 
unwillingness to expend unnecessarily the 
blood of his countrymen, it had his most 
marked approbation. But his grand ob¬ 
jection to the mode of warfare now pur¬ 
sued was this, that there did not exist 
that individual who could suppose, that if 
France was in fTossession of Spain, Portu¬ 
gal could by any eflorts be preserved. 
The independence of Portugal was indis¬ 
solubly connected with that of Spain; 
and it was impassible to defend the former, 
if the latter was lost. Yet it had been 
said, that tmr army was to defend Portu¬ 
gal, and that, at a time too, when it was 
well known that our gallant army was 
reiluced to the defence merely of the 
ground which it occupied. 

But, with regard to Spain, he should 
ask, wdiat w e had to hope for ? In the 
course of the war several opportunities 
had been presented to the Spaniards to 
call forth and exercise their energies, and 
etiectually to resist the French—opportu¬ 
nities beyond the most sanguine hopes of 
the most sanguine men. And what bene¬ 
ficial cfiect had arisen from them ? First, 
when the troops of France were with¬ 
drawn from the peninsula, and marched 
to sustain a conflict in the uttermost parts 
of Germany, what advantage was then 
taken of this golden opportunity ! It was 
not his intention to enter into the particu¬ 
lars, but he only called on them to look 
at the result. Again, when the whole of 
the immense fo.ee of the French in Spain 
was occupied with the British army— 
when we took credit for solely engaging * 
their attention—when scope was given t(w 
the Spaniards to expand and re-occupy 
their own country, which could no longer 
be occupied by the nieniy, see what had 
they done! The result was, that even 
during that time the aflairs of France in 
every other part of Spain had advanced, 
and they were at the issue of that contest 
in a more favourable situation than at its 
commencement. He did not wish to de¬ 
tain their lordships unnecessarily, and 
should briefly state, that upon a lull view ., 
of the campaign, the opinions he had 
formerly held on this Iknportant subject. 


so far from being disproved, appeared to 
him to be completely verified. The more 
he considered the topic, the more he saw 
of the nature of the conflict, the more waa 
he confirmed in the seniiments he had 
before endeavoured to impress upon their 
lordships, that other modes of succouring 
the Penuusula would have been much 
more advantageous than that of making 
ourselves a principal in the war—a mode 
imprudent and improvident for 'Britain, 
wiihout being eflectually conducive to 
the interests of tier allies. It was from 
entertaining this view of the matter that 
he rose to protest against being pledged 
by any words in the Address to give fur¬ 
ther aid, by means of a British military 
force, to the Spanish and Portuguese na¬ 
tions. To him the sending of more men 
appeared to ‘be most impolitic; and to 
that he must decidedly profess himself 
hostile, thouglT in the other points em¬ 
braced by the Address he was ready to 
concur. 

Before he sat down, there was only one 
topic more which he was desirous shortly 
of noticing. It was with infinite satisfac¬ 
tion that he heard that now, if not before, 
we were in a train of friendly negotiation 
with America, and that sanguine hopes of 
a speedy and happy agreement were en¬ 
tertained. In no scntimeiii could he agree 
I more cordially with a noble earl (Aber- 
I deen), than that, in which he had so ably 
! and eloquently expressed his conviction, 
that nothing could be so conducive to the 
interests and honour of this country as an 
union of amity and harmony with the 
United States. He felt so sincerely re¬ 
joiced on this subject, triat he must con¬ 
gratulate their lordships and the country 
on the expectation that had been held 
out to them. As for the other points em¬ 
braced by the Address, on some of rhem 
he must reserve himself till future oppor¬ 
tunities of discussion arose. Some there 
were of so much importance, that they 
merited a notice in this first act of the 
session, and none more than that which 
related to the state of public credit, and 
the monied circulation of the country. 
On this he would not at present enlarge, 
as he believed it could not have been in¬ 
tentionally omitted, and would therefore 
content himself with concurring generally 
in the Address moved by the noble earl in 
every point, saving himself from being 
pledged to the support, in the way in 
which it might be maintained, of the con- 
jest in Spain and Portugal. 
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guished himself by his love of literature; 
would prove an ornament to that (louse, 
and would, on many future occasions, 
gratify their lordships willi similar dis¬ 
plays of enlarged and liberal sentiment, 
—lie admired not merely the eloquence, 
but the judgment which the noble carl 
had evinced in his speech. IVo inuch 
had formerly been said a^aijist the na- 
lives of Ireland and Amei ica j but the 
noble earl,' in the observations be had 
made with respect both to Ireland and 
America, had shewn a liberality of setiii- 
inent which was the certain iiulicatioii of 
an enlightened mind. With re>pcct to 
the greatest part of what the noble carl 
had said, he had no hesitation in saying 
that he" heartily agreed ; and with re¬ 
spect to one part in particular, he was 
sure there could he but on<^ opinion in 
the House, as there was but one opinion in 
the country, namely, the strong and ar¬ 
dent dc-sirc which he expressed of his 
Majesty's speedy recovery. On another 
point he was certain the same unaniniily 
W'ould be found to prevail, the expression 
of the high sense which he enttM iained of 
the talents and viriaes of the riince Re¬ 
gent, and llie confulcnt and well-grounded 
hope thereby held out lo the country of 
the blessings wli.ch aie one ilay to lu* 
expected wdien his Royal Highness shall 
be called to a pcrinancnt exercise of the 
duties which he now exercises only for a 
time—on that fjidiu he ceiiainly con¬ 
curred most heartily m wli.it liad been 
said by the noble earl. He must conicss, 
however, iliat he did feel not a little dis¬ 
appointed, that throijgliout the whole Ad¬ 
dress, there was not one personal compli¬ 
ment paid, not oiu. mark of persiuial re¬ 
spect shewn to his Rcival Ili^duitas ; but 
be was glad to perceivo ibai if tiu-re was 
nothing of this nature in tlie Addn ss, the 
noble earl had partl^^ made uinentls for it 
in his speech, as he was also glad to seo 
the House tcs»ify in the marim r they did, 
ihuir approbation of those j,.irls of that 
speech. I| 

On the subject of the Address he did, 
not think it necessary at present to 
much. The Address wa.^ very properly 
framed in a general rnannci, with a view 
of not binding the Hou^^e to the adoption 
of any particular line f f conduct. This 
was true of the Andress in ge neral; but 
there was one part, however, which he 
thought an exception, and that was the 
approbation which was bestowed on the 
operations in the peninsula. Although 


he would willingly refrain from saying 
any tiling on that part of the Address, 
which related to Spain and Portugal, yet 
he felt himself bound to say, that it con¬ 
tained a pledge contrary to the opinions 
he had all along entertained on that sub¬ 
ject of policy, contrary to that which he 
still enlcitaincd, and which, whether in¬ 
consistent w ith the general sentiment or 
not—whctlier popular or unpopular, he 
I should betray his duty to his country, if he 
did not (listiiiriiy express. He had never 
hazarded so absurd a sentiment as that it 
was not highly desirable that all due as- 
sistancu should be given to the cxerlioni 
of the inhabitants of the Pbninsula in the 
vindication and maintenance of their in¬ 
dependence. Nq rational man could 
doubt that the issue of tiiat contest was 
not only mo^t deeply interesting to the 
fate of the civilized woild, but also to the 
independence of this country. But the 
real question was, Is it advisable that 
the mode of assistance to be pursued by 
this country, should be to make ourselves 
principals in the war, by embarking the 
wlioie of our disposable force in the issue 
of such a contest, where oiir enemy could 
bung the whole force of the continent of 
Kuioj^e against us r" He did not hesi¬ 
tate to deliver it as his opinion, that in a 
contest so unequal, the money and re¬ 
sources of the country must be expended 
with certain loss; lor it was impossible to 
expect success in such a war. He agreed, 
howevei, with the noble mover, that with 
icgaid to the war in Portugal, it was 
hot ter to use on the opinions of those 
upon the spot, than on speculations 
formed in the closet. The noble earl had 
also said, that the predictions of disaster 
to the allied armies had not been accom¬ 
plished. But what were the predictions 
Uiey all had heard, with regard to the 
fate of the French army in Portugal ? 
•Had those ,predictions been fulfilled? 
When lord Wellington had, by a series of 
wise retreats, (and he really believed that 
the skill and prudence of that gallant 
general w'erc on this occasion equally 
conspicuous) conducted the enemy in 
fiont of his strong position, it was gene¬ 
rally predicted, that the consequence 
would be, that the French army would lie 
at the mercy of the allies; that the French 
general would, from famine, be forced 
either to risk a hazardous attack, or 
.speedily to commence a precipitate and 
ruinous retreat. How was this prediction 
verified ? W'hy, l^y the partial retreat of 
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the enemy, the allied army was enabled 
to occupy a part of the intermediate space 
which had been covered by the enemy; 
and even there considerable resources in 
provisions were found for our army! 
This fact he stated from certain informa¬ 
tion. Uf the military conduct of lord 
Wellington he was no judge; but in so 
far as it was marked by caution, and an 
unwillingness to expend unnecessarily the 
blood of his countrymen, it had his most 
marked approbation. But his grand ob¬ 
jection to the mode of warfare now pur¬ 
sued was this, that there did not exist 
that individual who could suppose, that if 
France was in [Tossession of Spain, Portu¬ 
gal could by any eflorts be preserved. 
The independence of Portugal was indis¬ 
solubly connected with that of Spain; 
and it was impossible to defend the former, 
if the latter was lost. Yet it had been 
said, that our army was to defend Portu¬ 
gal, and that, at a time too, when it was 
well known that our gallant army was 
reduced to the defence merely of the 
ground which it occupied. 

But, with regard to Spain, he should 
ask, what we had to hope for ? In the 
course of the war several opportunities 
had been presented to the Spaniards to 
call forth and exercise their energies, and 
eilectually to resist the French—opportu¬ 
nities beyond the most sanguine hopes of 
the most sanguine men. And what bene¬ 
ficial eflecl had arisen from them ? First, 
when the troops of France were with¬ 
drawn from the peninsula, and marched 
to sustain a conflict in the uttermost parts 
of Germany, what advantage was then 
taken of this golden opportunity ! It was 
not his intention to enter into the particu¬ 
lars, but he onlv called on them to look 
at the result. Again, when the whole of 
the immense foice of the French in Spain 
was occupied with the British army—- 
when we look credit for solely engaging ‘ 
their attention—when scope was givert ta 
the Spaniards to expand and re-occupy 
their own country, which could no longer 
be occupied by the enemy, see what had 
they done! The result was, that even 
during that time the affairs of France in 
every other part of Spain had advanced, 
and they were at the issue of that contest 
in a more favourable situation than aj; its 
commencement. He did not wish to de¬ 
tain their lordships unnecessarily, and 
should briefly state, that upon a full view 
of the campaign, the opinions be had 
formerly held on this ^portant subject. 
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so far from being disproved, appeared to 
him to be completely verified. The more 
he considered the topic, the more he saw 
of the nature of the conflict, the more wae 
he confirmed in the sentiments he had 
before endeavoured to impress upon their 
lordships, that other modes of succouring 
the Peninsula would have been much 
more advantageous than that of making 
ourselves a principal in the war—-a mode 
imprudent and improvident for *Britain, 
without being effectually conducive to 
the interests of her allies. It was from 
entertaining this view of the matter that 
he rose to protest against being pledged 
by any words in the Address to give far¬ 
ther aid, by means of a British military 
force, to tile Spanish and Portuguese na-. 
tions. To him the sending of more men 
appeared to *be most impolitic; and to 
that he must decidedly profess himself 
hostile, thouglf in the other points em¬ 
braced by the Address he was ready to 
concur. 

Before he sat down, there was only one 
topic more which he was desirous shortly 
of noticing. It was with infinite satisfac¬ 
tion that he heard that now, if not before, 
we were in a train of friendly negotiation 
with America, and that sanguine hopes of 
a speedy and happy agreement were en¬ 
tertained. In no sentiment could he agree 
more cordially with a noble earl (Aber¬ 
deen), than that, in which he had so ably 
and eloquently expressed his conviction, 
that nothing could be so conducive to the 
interests and honour of this country as an 
union of amity and harmony with the 
United States. He felt so sincerely re¬ 
joiced on this subject, that he must con¬ 
gratulate their lordships and the country 
on the expectation that had been held 
out to them. As for the other points em¬ 
braced by the Address, on some of ihem 
he must reserve himself till future oppor¬ 
tunities of discussion arose. Some there 
were of so much importance, that they 
merited a notice in this first act of the 
session, and none more than that which 
related to the state of public credit, and 
ot^ the monied circulation of the country. 
On this he would not at present enlarge, 
as he believed it could not have been in¬ 
tentionally omitted, and would therefore 
content himself with concurring generally 
in the Address moved by the noble earl in 
every point, saving himself from being 
pledged to the support, in the way in 
which it might be maintained, of the con- 
lest in Spain and Portugal. 
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The Earl of Liverpool had entertained 
hopes that^ after the very able speeches of 
his noble friends, the mover and seconder 
of the Address, it would have been unne¬ 
cessary for him to claim the attention of 
their lordships. There were, however, 
some points in the speech of the noble 
baron who had just down, which obliged 
him to solicit the indulgence of the House 
for a short time. Among the dilFerent 
topics Which the noble baron had intro- 
dneed, there were two in which he most 
cordially concurred with him. He was 
happy in the opportunity of being able to 
join in those well-merited cncoiniunib 
which the noble baron had so liberally 
and justly bestowed upon the speech of 
his noT)le friend, the mover of the Ad¬ 
dress. There was another topic also 
upon which he felt the greatest pleasure 
in concurring entirely with the noble 
baron, he meant that par\ of his speech 
which related to the conduct of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent on this occa¬ 
sion. He regretted, however, that the 
noble baron should have introduced topics 
which were not necessarily connected 
with the subject, and which were calcu¬ 
lated to interrupt that unanimity which 
he had hoped would have prevailed re¬ 
specting the Address. But the introduc¬ 
tion of these topics should create no dif¬ 
ference of opinion between him and the 
noble baron, respecting the conduct of the 
Regent; lor wdiich neither the tioble 
baron nor any of his friends could enter¬ 
tain greater admiration, than him<:elf. 
With respect to the feelings and senti¬ 
ments of that Illustrious person, with refe¬ 
rence to every part of his conduct, as it 
was known to the whole world, there could 
be but one sentiment, which was this, 
that it was entitled to the unqualified ap¬ 
probation, and the warmest gratitude 
from the country. He must own he did 
not calculate upon any opposition to the * 
Address. It was the desire of those who 
drew it bp, to represent in it the sense 
which Parliament might be supposed th 
entertain of his Royal Highness’s regard 
for the public interests so luily evincec^ by 
accepting the government during^ the 
royal indisposition. They also endea¬ 
voured as far as it was practicable, not to 
introduce any topics into the Speech, which 
could possibly give rise to any marked 
difference of opinion. Indeed, under the 
present circumstances of the government 
and of the country, it was peculiarly desi- 
lable to omit every subject in the Speed) 


yrhich could produce a protracted discus¬ 
sion. This intention, however, was sub¬ 
ject to be qualified. It did not follow that 
because the framers of the Speech deemed 
it prudent to omit certain subjects likely 
to create a strong difference of opinion, 
they were therefore to leave out of it the 
leading principles of our national policy. 
It was upon these grounds that they 
omitted those subjects of which a noble 
earl (Grosvenor) complained — subjects, 
from the discussion of which he would not 
be found to shrink when they were pro¬ 
perly before the House; but the intro¬ 
duction of which into the Speech, on this 
occasion, must have inevitflbly led to those 
discussions and differences of opinion, 
which they who framed it were so studi¬ 
ously anxious to avoid. But, however 
anxious he might be to avoid diiference of 
opinion at the opening of a session, he 
never would, for the sake of unanimity, 
sacrifice any great public principle. Ac¬ 
cordingly^ the noble earl would find, that 
the most important points in our domestic 
and foreign relations had been alluded to 
in the Speech. I'lie circumstances of the 
country, as he said before, rendered it 
advisable that this exposition should be 
made in terms not likely to produce op¬ 
position of sentiment: the framers of the 
Speech had endeavoured so to fashion it; 
and he trusted that the decision of the 
House, when the question came to be put, 
would shew' that their labour had not been 
unsuccessful. 

There was one paragraph of the Speech, 
liowevci, upon which it w'ould be neces¬ 
sary for him to say a few words; he 
meant that which related to the war in 
Spain and Portugal. He could not have 
anticipated any objectioq to the introduc¬ 
tion of a subject, upon which Parliament 
had repeatedly judged and pronounced 
its decided opinion. It was not a new 
principle that w'as thrust into the Speech, 
.but one which has been now nearly three 
years before the country. They were not 
called upon to embark in a new war, but 
to sanction the continuance of a contest, 
in which the government had engaged 
with the advice of Parliament. He was 
aware that shades of opinion might exist 
as to the policy of the war in the penin¬ 
sula, in the mode and upon the scale that 
it was conducted; but he was persuaded 
that a very great majority of the people 
of this country approved of the principle 
of giving Spain and Portugal every de¬ 
gree of assistanct^ that did not endanger 
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our domestic safety. This being the sen¬ 
timent of the nation—this being a subject 
upon which the crown had so often com¬ 
mitted itself, and committed itself by the 
advice of Parliament—-were they, by 
omitting so important a topic in the 
Speech, to withhold from their brave and 
persevering allies the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing, that it was announced in the Speech 
from the throne, that the assistance from 
which they had derived such very great 
advantages was to be continued ? But he 
could not discover what there was so ob¬ 
jectionable in that particular-paragraph 
of the Speech. In his understanding of 
it, it pledged no^oble lord to support any 
specific mode of carrying on the war in 
the Peninsula. The pledge and promise 
of assistance was, in fact, expressed in 
those general terms which left every man’s 
future opinions on the subject free and 
uncontroled. He should not, therefore, 
follow the noble baron (Grenville) in his 
observations upon the policy or conduct 
of the war th the Peninsula. When that 
important question should come under 
consideration, he did nut despair of being 
able to convince their lordships, that the 
system which had been adopted towards 
Spain and Portugal was not only the best 
which could have been pursued with re¬ 
ference to the particular circumstances of 
those countries, but that it was, in fact, 
the only one which held out any well 
founded hopes of ultimate sucres^. This 
system, whatever its merits or demerits 
may be. Parliament was not now.called 
upon generally to approve, but to sanc¬ 
tion the principle which they had repeat¬ 
edly approved, of aiding and assisting the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula. 

With respect to the predictions alluded 
(o by the noble earl who had so ably 
moved the Address, the nolile baron ap¬ 
peared to him to be under a mistake. 
They were not intended to apply, as well ^ 
as he understood them, to any events that- 
had occurred during the present campaign 
in Portugal. The memory of the noble 
baron must be rather short, if be could 
not recollect that, in one of the discussions 
which took place in the course of last ses¬ 
sion on the affnirs of the Peninsula, there 
were certain noble lords who did not he¬ 
sitate to assert and pledge themselves for 
the correctness of the assertion, that a very 
few months would bring home the remains 
of the British army from Portugal. This 
prediction they founded upon the absolute 
hopelessness of inakii% e^ectual head 


against the French; a hopelessness pro¬ 
duced as they stated, by the inadequacy 
of the British army to maintain the con¬ 
test, and the utter insufficiency for any 
great and trying military emergency of 
the Portuguese levies. The prediction of 
the return of the British troops had not 
yet been fulfilled. The prediction of tho 
insufficiency of the Portuguese troops had 
been fully falsified by their conduct. Ho 
had the testiqaoDy of the gallant Viscount, 
who commands the allied army—he^ had 
the evidence of the eminent and merito¬ 
rious officer, (marshal Beresford), under 
whose more immediate care they were, 
and to whose skill, talents, and activity, 
they owed the perfection of discipline 
which they have attained—that they are, 
in every point, qualified to fight side by 
side with British troops. This was a point 
upon which he could appeal with confi¬ 
dence to every British officer who had 
seen them. But the noble baron had 
talked of the disappointment of the expec¬ 
tations of the country, and of certain pre¬ 
dictions of the speedy expulsion of Masse* 
na from Portugal. To this he would an¬ 
swer, that government never encouraged 
any such expectations, nor was the slight¬ 
est hope ever held out by them of the 
probability of such an event. Where did 
the noble baron find these predictions? 
Were they contained in any document of 
parliamentary authority, in any public dis« 
patch It would be hard indeed, if go¬ 
vernment was to be made responsible for 
the extravagant/ speculations of over san¬ 
guine petsons, whose jceal for the honour 
and glory of their country made them bound 
over all obstacles in the way of the most 
complete and decisi\e success. Diflering 
as he did entirely from the noble baron 
respecting the policy of the war, he was 
happy to have an opportunity of agreeing 
with him on one point—the conduct of 
^the campaign. ^ For the reasons he had 
stated, he trusted that the noble earl 
(Grosvenor) would not persevere m his op¬ 
position to the Address, and by so doing 
prevent that unanimity which was so desi¬ 
rable at the commencement of every ses¬ 
sion, *bat more particularly of the present. 
The paragraph relating to Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, he would again repeat, did not com¬ 
mit the country more than it already was 
committed, or pledge the noble earl or 
any other noble lord more than he was 
pledged before. 

With respect to America, he could not, 
jn the present state of the negociatior v7!«S 
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that country, say all he wished. But he 
hail no hesitation in declaring, that govern¬ 
ment fully appreciated the value of that 
connection—that they were disposed to 
act towards the United States in the most 
conciliatory inanner««»Bnd that there was 
no political object for which they were more 
anxious than to establish the most full and 
free commercial intercourse between the 
two countriesan intercourse, the incal- 
cnlable'advantages of which they both 
knew from experience, and were mostanx- 
Ibtts to establish upon terms of reciprocal 
benefits. It never was the intention, nor 
could it have been the policy of the British 

B )vernment, to provoke a contest with the 
jaited States. The measures which we 
were compelled to adopt were forced upon 
us for the purpose of vindicating and as¬ 
serting our rights; rights which involved 
the Honour, the security, and the prospe¬ 
rity of the country. If the efiects of these 
nieasures had incidentally fallen upon the 
commerce of America, it was not the fault 
of the British government. It was most 
undoubtedly to be lamented, that innocent 
parties should sutler by the arrangements 
which we were compelled to adopt in de¬ 
fence of our honour and interests : but the 
sense of that honour and of those interests 
would never have allowed any departure 
from it, or any other course to be taken. 
After what he had stated, he trusted no 
serious opposition would be given to the 
address, which had been scrupulously 
framed with 9 view of precluding the pos¬ 
sibility of any marked di^Ierence of opi¬ 
nion. 

Earl Groivenor, upon an understanding 
that he was not pledged to any thing res¬ 
pecting the Peninsula by assenting to the 
motion, w'ould not oppose the Address. 
The omission of any thing relating to the 
state of Ireland, he must still consider as a 
great defect in the Speech. 

'The Earl of Radnor supported the Ad- ^ 
dress. He approved,of the prominent pas¬ 
sages in fhe Speech, but he thought it was 
rather deficient in the usual compliments 
to the Prince. * 

The question was then put, and the 
Address was carried ncmint dusentienU. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, February 12. 

The Lords Commissioners’ Sfeech.J 
The Deputy Usher of the Black Rod in- 
fbrmed the House, that the Lords Com¬ 
missioners, to whom a certain commission 


for continuing the present session of par^ 
liameht had been directed, desired theiv 
immediate attendance in the House of 
Peers to hear the commission read. The 
Speaker, attended by a considerable num* 
her of members, then proceeded to the 
House of Lords. 

On the return of the Speaker, he stated, 
that he had to acquaint the House of his 
having attended at the House of Peers, in 
conformity with the desire of the Lords 
Commissioners. The Lord Chancellor, 
being one of whom, had given further 
reasons for continuing the present session 
of parliament. To prevent mistakes, he 
had procured a Copy of the Speech made 
on the occasion, which he would then 
read.—(For the Speech, see the proceed¬ 
ings in the House of Lords.) The Speech 
having been read, 

Mr. Mikes rose for the purpose of 
moving an humble Address to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent for the gra* 
cious Speech which had been just read. 
If it had fallen to his lot, toBave, with a 
j similar object, on any ordinary opening 
I of parliament, presented himself to the 
attention of the House, it ivould have 
’ been his first duty, conscious as he was ol 
his own inability to the task, to implore 
I the indulgence of the House. If then 
! under no very extraordinary circumstances 
he sl’.ould have felt most anxious to have 
that indulgence extended to him, how 
much more soliciloii'i must lie be to ac¬ 
quire it, in the situativjii in which ho then 
stood—a situation which he would fain 
believe was attended with so many consi¬ 
derations of drlicacv and difficulty as in a 
degree warranted his claim for a double 
portion of its candour and allowance. 
The mere mention of the iSpcech which 
had just been read, must of itself re¬ 
call to their recollection, the state of 
public cvcriis —1 stat * calculated to ex¬ 
cite in that llou.»e and in the country at 
every principle and feeling of sym¬ 
pathy and inicreat. U was a state which 
led to a necessity, in providing for which 
the most able and sagacious were inevita¬ 
bly liable to erior and mistake. Some 
credit was therefore due to the vigilance 
of that parliament, which had in such an 
emergency acted with admitted wisdom- 
some tribute to the su|>er in tendance otf 
those who’direcled its course of procteed- 
ing. Most gladly would he if he cooMI 
with propriety pass over the first topic to 
which the Speech of the Prince Regeilt 
adverted—he; rnytnt the calamity of -tkf 
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King's indtipoaitioif. He would have 
preferred to have left that topic to the 
impressions which the interesting lan¬ 
guage and sentiments of that speech were 
sure to excite, because he was well aware 
that there was not in the House or in the 
country an individual that would not duly 
appreciate them, But on such an afflict¬ 
ing occurrence—afflicting to his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales—Sincerely 
and deeply lamented by every class of 
the comniunity-^silence became impos¬ 
sible ; it forced upon one's thoughts what¬ 
ever were the endeavours to elude it. If 
in Portugal the country had to boast even 
more brilliantsA;cesses than had attended 
the brilliant progress of the late cam¬ 
paign ; if in America it had to boast an 
efficient ally incited to hostility by the 
tyrannic aggressions of France, still it 
would be impossible to flee from the great 
calamity which, in the affliction of the 
sovereign had befallen his people.—-Such 
promising and advantageous occurrences, 
sucb desirable and decisive events, in¬ 
stead of affording relief to the general 
affliction, would more fully reveal and 
illustrate the magnitude of the public ca¬ 
lamity, by shewing to the world the just 
extent of that distress which must neces¬ 
sarily be the consequence of the present 
heavy affliction of the common father of 
his people, under whose government such 
auspicious results to the happiness and li¬ 
berty of the world, had taken place. 

In an emergency of this description, he 
could not, he would confess, avoid enter¬ 
taining a confident hope, that they had now 
arrived at that period, when gentlemen on 
every side of the House would be sensible 
of the necessity of giving support to the 
government, and thereby carrying into 
effect the. wish,\hat must be common to 
them all, of providing effectually for the 
public safety under circumstances of no or¬ 
dinary pressure and perplexity. In call-,i 
ing upon the House, then, to afford* its 
cheerful and cordial support to the go¬ 
vernment in a moment of such peculiar dif¬ 
ficulty, he felt that he was making no com¬ 
mon place call for unaniroity. He thought, 
therefore, he could congratulate himself 
and the House on having arrived at that 
period when all differences would be for¬ 
gotten—>a period which would be,he should 
hopn, the commencement of peace amongst 
them, the date of the cessation of hostili¬ 
ties, the signal for the union of all parties, 
when one side of the House would offer its 
talent aud its spirit and|Uhe other cafry an 
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oblivion of all disputes info^one common 
exertion for the service of^the country. 
Indeed he almost made sure of unanimity, 
when he reflected on the arguments of 
those who contended that, to a govern¬ 
ment with such radical weakness, as that 
of a Regent must naturally be, the full 
powers of^ the crown were necessary—ar¬ 
guments which, in his judgment, were 
most conscientiously delivered, though 
erroneously applied, but which, when re- 
membeied, it was impossible that those 
who advanced them, could refuse to that, 
government their confidence and. assents 
With these recollections, he had 'good rea¬ 
sons to conclude that there was an end to 
party hostility—that all men would, as they 
were bound, labour in conjdnctioif^or the 
public interest. 

The greaS object of both sides of the 
House should now be, as the Regency was 
established, to tome forward with all^their 
powers and abilities to support the Re¬ 
gent’s government and to promote the 
service of their country. Whatever of 
suspense, whatever of difficulty, there may 
be in the situation of the. kingdom, the 
wi.sdom of parliament was strenuously 
called on by the Speech to examine and 
provide for. But the appeal contained in 
that Speech did not alone recommend it 
to their earnest consideration;'* There was 
something which called still more for it— 
which rendered it of still higher import¬ 
ance —** it w'as a plain accurate picture 
of Great Britain." And in the hopes it 
expressed of t^e wisdom and conduct to 
be pursued by parliament it best ex¬ 
pounded their duties. His duty, in his 
judgment, he could best discharge, by 
glancing generally at the details which it 
comprehended. 

In glancing at the topics touched upon 
in the Speech, he saw no necessity for go¬ 
ing at any considerable length into the 
qpnsideration of them, because those paicts 
which were connected vrith any difficulty, 
wbuld hereafter undergo a full.and satis¬ 
factory investigation. By the jcaptore of 
the islands of Sourben and Amboyna, the 
colonial resources of the enemy bad been 
still jurth^ crippled. Though the Housi^. 
was in the habit of repeatedly hearing of 
the success of the expeditions fitted ooft 
against the enemies colonies, still he ttu^ 
ed, that the achievements he had just 
mentioned, particularly the captofe of^ 
Bourbon, would not be considered as a 
matter of inconsiderable importnncA They 
could not be now expected to boast q£ 

• 4 F 
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gK«M c 9 (>tture^ from tb« enomy, aft«r 
qu^berleis gopcesses which hid been 
Already ia the cpiiring of ^be war obtained 
the 9ritUb arma—and which* in iaci* 
had left them iiule more to conquer. But 
if little of colonial territory was left to 
France in the fpi'tner periods of the war, 
the period had now arrived when that 
power was completely deprived of the 
little that remained. The defeat of the 
cn^my* in his invasion of Sicily, which is- 
latul he had most presumptuously and ar¬ 
rogantly asserted his ability and intenlion 
conqqer* was effected under circum- 
eUoces truly honourable to the British 
troops; and* when the House considered 
the great superiority of the enemy on 
|tiat oeaasion, and the celerity with which 
their attempt was rendered abortive, they 
might rely with firmness, if«ihe so much 
boasted invasion of this country should 
ever be attempted, that a< similar result 
would follow. When be looked to the 
bravery of the troops, and the skill and 
heroism of their commanders, be thought 
they were well worthy of receiving the 
thanks of parliament, A degree of bra¬ 
very and ener^ had been displayed in 
repulsing the Trench on that memorable 
cation, which would point out to them 
e fcjly and temerity of hereafter ap¬ 
proaching th^ shores of Great Britain. 

When be looked to Spain and the Pe¬ 
ninsula, whatever may be the opinions of 
many members either* as to the policy or 
conduct of our military operations, 
there, be still believed that there was no 
person disinclined to go the length of stat¬ 
ing, that hitherto at least the designs of 
the .enemy bad been frustrated. Whe¬ 
ther they were contented with the progress 
of the ^British arms*—^whether they be¬ 
lieved that opportunities of greater pros¬ 
pects, and leading to more successful re¬ 
sults if they bad b^n improved, had pre- 
jiented themselves, still those who evqii 
thought so, could not hesitate to adnut 
the French Government was disappointed. 
But ta considering the objects attempted 
V);be gained in.that country by France, it 
would be well to contrast tbi^ footing on 
which she stood at present, wWi tho oro- 
mises which she had held out. All tWe 
bad been falsified :~all her 
jftpes had boon dnsitroyed—all her thmts 
been rendar€4 abortive i From the 
preits of the Moniteur—from the mouth 
pf Boonapatte*-rieiislavedEurope had Wn 
lojidii that, on the approach of the French 
irmimk aoit an Bogl ia hwa ib wquld be 


8u0ered to remain' on the Peninsiabir 
The Government of this couAtr^F had 
pursued a different mode—^they made 
no such boast. Every sober and rational 
man in Great Britain supposed that it 
would be a long-prptracted struggler-tbat 
it must necessarily be a warfare of long 
continuaace—a warfare of slow progress 
and tedious and complicated operations. 
The threats of the French government so 
far iron) having been realised recoiled upon 
their own author. The British troops, 
which were to have been driven from the 
Peninsula, still triumphantly maintained 
tbuinselres there. And when he contem¬ 
plated the increased strength of the British 
army at present there—the gallantry wiUi 
which they had uniformly behaved, and the 
successes thay had gained—he could see 
nothing that should lead the House or the 
countiy to entertain auy doubt as to the 
successful termination of their hitherto 
victorious caicer. If then the British 
Aimy had not only sustained its character, 
but established its superioity over the due- 
my ;—^if on the heights of Busaco another 
proud confirmation of the invincibility of 
British prowess bad been witnessed if 
the spirit, infused by British example, and 
regulated by British discipline, among 
the native legions of Portugal, afibrded 
another pledge for well-grounded hope 
if in the character of the Commander of 
our forces. Lord Wellington, the world 
now saw the developemeut of all those 
qualities, which constituted the claim to 
military talents of the highest order if 
it observed the brave nations of the Penin* 
sula, after the defection of almost all their 
aristocracy, after the desertion of some 
and the cowardice pf others of their mili¬ 
tary leaders, with their legislature be¬ 
sieged, still maintaining the struggle for in¬ 
dependence—surely that was a cause which 
Great Britain was bound to support, and 
^ whilst Spain and Portugal performed their 
duties, not fo b6 deterred from afibrdiug 
every possible co-operation and " assis¬ 
tance. Lord Wellington, he was proiSal to 
assert, had eminently display ed, through¬ 
out his campaign in the Peninsula, those 
qualities for winch he had been before ce¬ 
lebrated; auid developed, also, every mili¬ 
tary qualification, bis possessioa of which 
bad been before doubted. To the talents 
I of Lord WeUingUMi, tberefore be thongbi 
I the country wae greatly indebted.—But 
I for his consummate skill, the eagles of 
Bhonaparte would have been long since 
, pfeoedoniha JUsbon, Hia was 
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ike more anxious to say thus much on 
this subjecii when he considered the deli* 
eacy of the situation of the bon. member 
(Mr. R. Wellesley, who was to follow him in 
the debate.) Portugal, then, oilered every 
hope, and surely Spain was not the subject 
of despair—Spain, which had made such 
noble efforts when her treasure was abso¬ 
lutely in the hands of her enemy, and her 
legislature even at this moment blockaded 
by his armies. This hope, cheering as 
was the prospect it held out to all, ought 
to be a subject of congratulation, not only 
to the country but to the administration: 
it justified their views and their measures, 
and rescued th0m from a serious weight of 
responsibility. 

In such a struggle Spain must no doubt 
have suffered severely ; but there was as 
little doubt that France had also suffered 
deeply. If indeed he was asked, in what 
campaign since the revolutionary war,Uie 
enemy had lost most, he should point to 
the present. Perhaps it would not be in 
hts power to offer the distinct and precise 
documents for his assertion ; but still from 
general reasoning and particular dates, it 
would be found that France had poured 
into ^ain by the Pyrenees no less than 
€50,000 men ; that the present amowit of 
the French armies in the Peninsula did not 
exceed 200,000 men *and that in Spain | 
the residue had found their graves. Was 
he asked where, he could not tell—the na« I 
ture of the silent and desultory war there 
carried on, afforded the best explanatimi, 
and he was happy to find that the dis¬ 
patches received as late as yesterday gave 
still further illustrations of its success.**- 
To this species of warfare the nature of 
that country was peculiarly suited ^ 
country of which it had been said, that it 
was in possessidh of the French by day, 
and of the Spaniards by night. Not only, 
however, bad Spain b^n benefited by eur 
interference in her cause—jiot only ba^ 
our oWn character and country been, cib- 
▼ated and assisted—but all Europe, all the 
world perhaps, ^ticipated in its advan¬ 
tages. From what he now saw goin^ on in 
the north of £uro|)e, he had little besita* 
tion in saying, that had it not been for 
filpain, the powm which were now de¬ 
bating the policy of France might have 
been sofferifig in her tbraMem. PetOia- 
burgh itself, 10 farfirotn being ,lhe extre« 
mity wonid hare been the tenure of Freneb 
dominion. 

With respeol to our mlelions widi 
Amiiici»he had onlg)|^ hopt ihil a whe 


and independent naitoit'tooiW view i^th 
indignation that spirit tfUick France had 
evinced against the admthed hnVs of civi- 
iiaed atatel^-that with that power ori¬ 
ginated the aggressions of which she com¬ 
plained—^and ikat therefore every cons!** 
deration of mutual interest wonln incline 
America. to aihicable accommodationa, as 
it led him to hope that the discusslbaa 
HOW pending would lead to an aaaicabio 
termination. He doubted not that every 
mode, consistent, with the honour of to* 
nation, would be essayed to restore baf^ 
mony between the two countries. Bt* 
this he would say, that whether the. 
Berlin and Milan decrees were rescinded 
by France, or were permitted to operate 
fully —still toe feeling which her^onduct ^ 
must ultimately excite in America would 
be, that whatever her deternynatioa was, 
it did not arise from, a principle of friend¬ 
ship ; the vadiilations of France must be¬ 
tray a doubt of her sincerity; and that 
doubt would awaken feelings of iridig^- 
tion in America, which would clearly 
form her of the interested views by whi^t 
France was actuated. 

In turning to the internal condition of 
the country, he would call on the House 
with confidence toexpress their satisfitctil|m 
at the growing improvement and proi^erily 
oftheempire. If the contemplation of 
prosperity was more pleasing at one timo 
' than at another, it must be particularly lo 
at the present period, when, from the cir¬ 
cumstances of the war, the country had Itol 
little to expect h'om an intercourse whii 
foreign nations, and when all the exut- 
tioos of France wore directed against too 
commerce of Great Britain. In such a 
ooi^uncture, it was no small bonsolatioo, 
that they had distinct proofs of her grow¬ 
ing prosperity-^that they were still pos¬ 
sessed M the means of jlreventing the 
French Emperor from succeeding in his 
/Unbitious attempt to. form an univcfrsi^l 
dynasty.—The view, therefore, of our 
commercial and financial conems was, as 
represented by the Speech, with only otm 
exception^ parUcula^ly prosperous. , Such 
a circumstance, at all times consolmot^, 
was Bowfwhen the war had taken a nitor 
turn, especially so. Insueh a contest *• 
we were engaged, sooie mstswchs of {mt^ 
tod ‘fiMltnre, oven in nar maritime 
tioiis, whete we were, most atfccekilnl, 
mu^t be loeked for. Eut toese ha- 
tani, and we mart bo prepared tfaeda: 
ine nmat^aai, at all events, idtow them to 
ckwdUwfNiftot ofoargmavUf pni> 



pt^iDfCM sivuitfion : we must not sdfer fidenc^ with wliicli beis gmievMy ple|i* 
tbem^ destroy eH iE»>iifidehce in the pro^ ed to re^ly oti the wisdom hnd zea] of paw» 
mke which ftfturity afforded us. 'fhe liament for assistance and support to melih 
chances of our failtire were few, the the great difficulties which his Royiti 
proofs of our success many and manifest; Highness feels to belong to the importaht 
and it was now, not only our own in- trust reposed in him; and to asswre *hii 
te4:est, or the interest of our allies, but the Royal Highness that our utmost endea* 


interest of Europe, nay, of the world it¬ 
self, for which w*e were contending. It 
was important to our relations with the 
enemy; witii our .allies, and wdih the 
world, that Great Bfitajn should place a 
&H and just confidence in her own strength 
tnid resources. She should lake that im- 
po^ng attitude, which would convey to 
the present age and impress upon pos¬ 
terity; that however perilous the season. 
Great Britain possessed within herself the 
seeds of perpetual renovation. No doubt 
parliament yvould consider it^lf bound by 
every tie of duly and intei^eatto support' 
ai^h a contest as that in Which the coun¬ 
try was engaged. He now came to the 
feature of the Speech—the resump¬ 
tion of the sceptre by his Majesty, under 
the care of Providence. Such a calamity 
as had befallen the sovereign proved at 
least one thing which must be cheering 
4ad consolatory to his heart; he meant, 
filial duty and patriotism of his heiV 
apparent. Perhaps at that very moment 
faiir parental mind was receiving from his. 
atm himself the confirmation of his affec¬ 
tion; an affection which contributed to 
the happiness of the one, and constituted 
^ gt^ry Cf the other. It would be also 
bmenviable lot to learn the sincere ardour 
of every other branch of his family ; and 
united* to that, every proof of the devotion 
esteem of bis larger family, the peo¬ 
ple he had so long and so mildly govern¬ 
ed. The hon. gent, then concluded by 
moving, 

f' That an humble Address be present¬ 
ed to bis royal highness the Prince Re- 
gehf, fo> ibank bis Royal for the 

gracious speech which he has directed 
to be deHvered by the Lerds Coromis- 
atonera: »^ 

" To assure his^Royal Highness, that we 
deeply lament, in cominoa wkh all. his 
Majesty's subjects, the< great national ca- 
peculhwly afflicting to the pbr- 
filial feeliiigs of his Royal Hi^h- 
jiess^ wWich has Uten^ the occasfofr of hn- 
^ 4^o»ng>upon fuB Royal Highness the duty 
df exeitistn^ in his Majesty’s name, ^the 
jmjnal^attthorhy Ifingdom: 

.-{il* Sb' offer our ^hnmblia Aphnowledg- 
Royal Higfan^isPl^. the con* 


vours shall be exerted to justify that con¬ 
fidence, and to give all the assistance, 
which this House is capable of affording, 
to his exertions for directing the powers 
with which his Royal Highness is invest¬ 
ed, to the advancement of the prosperity, 
welfare, and ' security of his Majesty's 
dominions: 

To express to his Rioyal Highness 
our sincere condolence for the loss which 
his Majesty, his Royal Highness, and the 
Royal Family have sustained, by the 
death of her late royal highness the Prin¬ 
cess Amelia: 

Humbly to stat&^ur participation in 
the satisfaction expressed by his Royal 
Highness^ that fresh opportunities have 
been afforded, during the last campaign, 
for distinguishing the valour and skill of 
his Majesty's forces both by sea and 
land: 

** To express the pleasure which we 
derive from considering -that the colonial 
dependencies of the enemy have been 
still further reduced by the capture of the 
islands of Bourbon and Amboyna; and 
that the attack upon the island of Sicily, 
which was announced by the enemy to 
the world-with a presumptuous anticipai- 
tion of success, has been repulsed by the 
persevering exertions and valour of his 
Majesty's land and sea forces; and that 
the judicious arrangements aiiopted by 
the officers commanding on that station 
derived material support from the zeal 
and ardour which were m'anifested during 
this contest, by the inhabitants of Sicily, 
and from the co-operation of the naval 
i*neans which directed by his Sicilian 
to Ihisvobject; 

Humbly to express our hearty catia* 
factio^ fn learning that, in ^ Portugal and 
at Cadiz, the defence of which- con¬ 
stituted the principal’Objects of hU Ma¬ 
jesty's exertions itn the last -caiBpaign, 
die desim of' the eUMMiiy have. been 
hitherto feustvated; that/ihe cotosuaMnata 
skilb prodencoi and pemevnraaceof lien- 
fenatit-gen^rni • lord'visoouiit Wellington; 
and the discipline andd^toriained braveqr 
of the officers ^and men under hiB eotw^ 
mand; have teen cniivpicttously displ^od 
nfi ithe, nampaipiii 
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«iM4^(tbal R eflect of those distingo'ished 
quelitlesi in iAspiritig coofiilence and ener-^ 

E Jnio'the troops of his Ms^esty’frallies^ 
been happity evinced by their gene¬ 
ral good conduct^ and particularly by the 
brilliatit part which they bore in the re¬ 
pulse of the enemy at Bozaco; and to as¬ 
sure his Royal Highness of' our readiness 
to consider of the means for enabling him 
to continue the most effectual assistance 
to the brave nations of the peninsula, in 
the support of a contest, which they mani¬ 
fest a determination to maintain with un¬ 
abated perseverance; and to state Our en¬ 
tire concurrence drith his Royal Highness 
in feeling tha^ the best interests of the 
British empire must be deeply affected in 
the issue of this contest^ on which the li¬ 
berties and independence of the Spanish 
and Portuguese nations entirely depend : 

'' Humbly to return our acknowledg¬ 
ments to his RoyalirHighness for inform¬ 
ing us that discussions are now depending 
between this country and the United 
States of America^ and to assure his Ro) al 
Highness that we humbly and sincerely 
join him in wishing that he may he 
enabled to bring these discussions to> ao 
amicable termination^ consistent with the 
honour of his Majesty^s crown* and the 
maritime rights and interests of the United 
Kingdom : 

To thank his Royal Highness for hav¬ 
ing directed the estimates of the current 
year to be laid before us* and to state how 
much we rejeice to learn that* although 
the difficulties under which the commerce 
of this kingdom has laboured have in some 
degree affected a part of bis Majesty^s 
revenue, particularly in Ireland* yet that 
the revenue of Great Britain in the last 
year, although unaided by any new taxa-. 
lion, has been * greater than was ever 
known in any preceding year; and^ 
assure his Royal Highness* that he may 
confidently rely on the zral and loyalty* 
of this House to afford bis Majesty ad^ 
quale supplies for the support of the 
ipreat contest in which he is necera^rily 
engaged: . ^ t 

^ Humbly to convey to his Royal High¬ 
ness our perfect conviction of the anxiety 
with which his Royal Highness wishes to 
be eaabM to restore* untinpatred* into tbe 
hands of hU Mejesty the govemmem of^ 
this kingdom; and most respectfully to 
ossure his Royal Hrghnesi* that* with the 
deepest gratitude for the seatiiaents which 
he has imeii pleased to express* and the ; 
swBpt. peiftct toiifidemip^^ ^ tte wdrtom j 


wliicdiho-tllil pdmiiiislos^ 
the Royal Authority durtogj^ ttm t^tiaoU 
ance of his l^esty’s' iwmpositloii* we 
most devoudy join with hisitoyal High¬ 
ness in praying that the Almighty may be 
pleased in his mercy, to acceleipte the 
termination of ,a calamity so deeply 
mented by the Whole natiQn,mid so pecw^ 
liarl^'nfflicting to his Royal Highness bioo^ 

Mr« Richard Wellesley rose, atid* m w 
maiden speech* seconded the Addreser' 
He fully concurred in> all the statementi 
and sentiments which his honourable frieml 
who proceeded him, had so ably set forth t* 
in none, however, did he more cordially 
coincide, than in the just claim to the con-^ 
fidence which the House and the flffuiitry 
were called upon to repose in the eminent 
virtues and kccomplisfaments qf his roval 
highness the Prince of Wales. From that 
Speech whicif his Royal Highness had 
given his commands to be read to parlia-^ 
ment* from the principles which R laid 
down, and from the hopes which the prw* 
fession of such principles so fairly inspireifi 
the House would- draw an auspicioka 
omen* iiot:Only of his immediate govern¬ 
ment, but of bis future reign (hear! hear.) 
They would also doubtless do justice 40 
those sdndments of filial reverence and 
affection in which the Prince I^ent, ifritb 
such perfect propriety of feeling, has we* 
gretted the afflicting cause which imposed 
such duties on himself; and to the-fer-i 
vent hope that by the speedy restoratiooi 
of bis Majesty’s health* the necessiljllf 
which imposed those duties would be' 
removed. Such das' his sense of * the 
principles and the conduct of his Boyd 
Highness* and be was sore that this ex* 
ression of his individual feelings wki 
ut the echo of the public voice (hear t 
hear!) In the speech of his Royal High¬ 
ness, the necessity of persevering in oar 
exertions against France* wm forcifily 
inculcated. It was a necessity aelf-evat 
dent, to be traced, in the acts* decreesraiid 
. whole ccmduct of the emperor of FrttiCej 
He wnged war not for any of the commottv 
parpmes of war*-—not to receiver aatfii^ 
faction for supposed injuries,—^not to rgt 
cover territory to which any presumed 
right was set forth*—mot to induce his mi 
tagonists to accede to any equitable 
of. Becommodation that might .htow ^eit 
refiised; No; bis hostility wot difs«ted 
at pur existence: the aim of>Us<iniretst!^ 
rate hatred and unintermltking^ machinal 
[ tiOBSMtB tllittbf ertmid undidfiiiiBe'di mt 
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C0tablishmeiili9^>-4MKl therefore wheii^lMi 
ooniiidered the motives by whkh that 
ruler was impeUedi end aoplied thihe mo** 
tiref to the impediments by whii^h France 
vas every day endeavouring ip obstruct 
the commercial intercourse of this coun¬ 
try and of the world; it was not becaeis 
its ruler wished to cripple commerce in 
this country, or to ultimately acquire it 
for the na^ns of the continent subject to 
his 8way> but, because it was bis policy to 
patdown, if possible, the spirit of freedom 
which sprung from and was nurtured by 
cemmercial intercourse—that spirit which 
the history of this kingdom proved to be 
most encouraged by coipmercial inter¬ 
course and greatness—a greatness which 
at on^me raised the Hanseatic towns to 
a level with some of the most important 
powers of the continent, and the extinc¬ 
tion and absence of which have now de¬ 
pressed them to the lowest^ department of 
France. Whilst these were the objects 
of our enemy, he could not understand 
upon what ground, without first repressing 
the power, and abating the pretensions of 
France, any man could entertain a rational 
hope of any durable peace with such a 
power.^Those who were inclined to take 
a fair unprejudiced view of the contest in 
like Peninsula must see many considpra- 
tioos in the fortitude and perseverance 
with which both Spaniards and Portuguese 
maintained it, many considerations which 
sternly recommended a firm persever¬ 
ance in that wise policy which this coun* 
try had acted upon since ^he commence¬ 
ment of that generous and glorious strug¬ 
gle. The reverses sustained by the Spa¬ 
niards had neither damped their ardour, 
nor relaxed their exertions. When the 
Frmich army uVer-ran Andalousia almost 
\o the gates of Cadix, and when the most 
taAgniqe well-wishers of the Spanish 
cause began to despair, their hopes were 
suddenly revived|«-<-the duks of Aibii- 
querque saved Cadia, and the French were 
repulsed.—Buonapartd had essayed all 
the arts of his policy—gentleness and se* 
Terity were usm in their turn, and equally 
without efiect Nothing could unbeM the 
resolution or crush the spirit of tbeSponish 
people. If such were the eSfects of that 
magnsnimmis seal which first prompted 
that gaHfUt nation indignantly to sfmrn 
^le yohh^nf a foreign despot, what might 
npt be expected from her future eflbrts, 
BOWthatshe bad the best incentive to 
f|E<nit 4 nd the most gratifviii^ recompenoe» 
le wwmA iboHB^ nammy allmiiMitutieo 


acenrding to lair, (bear I hoar 1) The 
Corteshm been n8■embled^a&d possessad 
tbe cenfidence of the nation* Thus wsm 
the spirit of freedom now embodied in aro^ 
presentative government, and direcrted hy 
deliberate wmora; nor could the attitude 
which the great council of the iSpanish na¬ 
tion now presented, fail to remind him of 
the ancient Roman senate, who sat in the 
calmness and majesty of national delibera¬ 
tion, while the enemy were at the very 
gates of Rome, The enthusiastic patriot¬ 
ism of the Spaniards was every where in 
activity. The most valuable mantime 
provinces of Spain, Mercia, Gallieia, and 
Valencia, were, with liidSr own popula¬ 
tion, able to keep in awe the regular ar¬ 
mies of France; whilst the interior of the 
country, and even the palace of the usur¬ 
per, at Madrid, has not been safe from the 
incursion and attack of its various bodies 
of partisans. ^ 

But he had now to point the attention 
of the House to that part of the Peninsula 
where tbe efforts of the British arms were 
more particularly exerted. And when 
the detail of our operations in Portugal 
was to be considered, it would be neces¬ 
sary to review them with relation to those 
of France; and to the menaces and pro¬ 
mises in which tbe enemy bad at different 
times so vainly and vauntingjy indulged. 
The House must recollect that, according 
to the proclamations of the Frenc h gene¬ 
rals, the French army was to have expel¬ 
led tbe British force from Portugal, and to 
be in possession of Lisbon before the pre¬ 
sent time I such were their promises and 
predictions. How have they bi»ii fulfilled ? 
la the month of July last. Marshal Mas- 
sena crossed the Goa; yet on the 26tk 
January, he was still fifty leagues from 
Lisbon. The march froih the Coa to tbe 
lines iu front of Lisbon, which was merely 
to have paraded tbe imperial eagles 
v^rougb the conntry,' took up from tbe 
month of July to October. On his arrival, 
did he aUark these lines; did be ftilfil.any 
of his promises or threats f Were the 
British army forced to retreat? did be 
drive ttiem into the sea? No : in place of 
realiEuig any of his idle menaces; instead 
of any bold siuempt to rodeem his pledge, 
bo availed hiasself of o midnight retiees, 
closely Mkmed, however, by that army 

2 bioh he wna to have expelled, and which 
IB ainco blocked Urn op for the space of 
tw5 montbs in bis mrw fortified positioa at 
l^tarom* Itmightptrbopsbeooiisiderad 
as hiMiuito in ym ei^atiato on thi 
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MtAitB of.ite comMadw it obirf fltrd 
WtJlifigiCMif Qiidtrwhoie ttspirai wse 
mpetpatkmB l»td betfi to abfy ct 0 iteie<k 
whose eotduct and chmd&e as an officdt 
atd a relative mustattr be with him an ob^ 
ject ofafieeUon and adoiiratien. But surely 
it would not be deemed an exa|tteratioh 
of paneygeric to say, that lord WeHing* 
ton had at least coadoeted the campaign 
without any disgracoto the British arnis^ 
er any dis^vantage to the cause in which 
they were employed. That he htd kept 
in check in a khi^om small in geogra¬ 
phical extent* and little abundant in re- 
saarces* a French force (br a longer pe¬ 
riod of time ffheiB had been enough for 
other aiinieit of the enemy to orerthrow 
some of the greatest mihtiiry powers of 
the continent. (Hear! beat4) That 
whenever he has been engaged he has 
uniformly defeated hisenemy-p-tbat whilst 
the army which bedias the honour to copi- 
jnand reposes in him its unlimited confi¬ 
dence, the enemy with whom be has to ccm- 
tend illustrate by their cantioh the convic¬ 
tion they entertain his talenlsand charac¬ 
ter. The true merits of mWtary genius are 

will be to review fheevents of tl^se timm 
for the instruction of posterity* and he 
(Mr. W.) had no apprehension but that 
history would confirm the decision of 
lord WelHngton^scontemporaries. (Hear* 
hear!) 

The House would no doubt attentively 
consider tliat part of the Speech of his 
Koyal Highness which so truly stated it to 
he the interest of this country to perse¬ 
vere in assisting the Spanish cause. Now 
that the balance of power, so long the ob¬ 
ject of political controversy and military 
strife, was destr(^ed by the overwhelm* 
ing despotism of France, was it not of the 
greatest importance to Great Britain to se¬ 
cure some counterpoise to that enormous 
power and influence possessejl by Franew 
on the continent ? and what more ei^otual 
connteuporse were we now likely to obtain, 
tban.the alliance of a people closely bor- 
dermg upon France, a^ animated by the 
most deadly hate towards their oppressors, 
whik: toihis country they were bound by 
principle and prt^udice; by the fecollec- 
tionxif ancient itieaties; and 4>y the expe¬ 
rience of recent benefits. 

As. to America, there was every pr^- 
hality of a speedy adjuitmeiH ef onr 
neaces with that country, wkhotli a telin- 
i(|iiB»biiient of. that maritime prepeminence 
which: irwpuld^ be crigjgm^ Iwhhrrender, 


never be 

made the prich of Hni id^stiiient.«^lf 
there has nethilig tn thu of our fo- 
rei^iSaiieto excite desptmdency; ol* de¬ 
voir, neither was there tn that of iMir do¬ 
mestic situation. If there bad been some 
Ihfhirrs from fi;iercantflh spe^}ation,'‘^68t 
were suavely more than were incidirfitil 
to th^epirit and enterprise of British com* 
merce: and when the House would reeotf' 
lect the heavy calamities of 17Pd snd ' 
1707, and yet how rapidly public crotMl 
rose, and public opulence recovered froih 
the misfortune of the time, they woeftfl 
feel the fullest confidence, that the late 
failufcs would not be felt by the commer¬ 
cial interest of England. Let the British 
merchant learn to bear the cal&nitim ' 
which pressed upon him^ when he saw how 
much more fieavily they pressed upon'the 
enemy; when he saw the restrictions oa 
commerce prdBnctng not only an ill-will, 
but a resistance^ which in no long time 
miglit force the abolition of the anti'^coni* 
mercial decrees. . ,; 

The hon. gentleman said, he had now 
to thank tke House for the kind attentiott 
with which they had favoured him; r^r 
would be trespass longer in their patience 
than while he added, that the character'of 
the prinise Regent, *the complexion of the 
tiipm, and tbe«8pirit of that House seemed 
to justify him calling for an unanimous 
vote in favour of the address which he had 
the honour of seconding. 

Mr. Pousanfy sakl, thet in all that bad 
been said by the Inxn. gent, who movSd 
the Address, and in all that had been said^ 
with ao much elo^acace, by the bon; 
gent., who seconded that address, relative * 
to the character and conduct of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, so far did he 
cordially agree With them. There waa 
Uo Wibute of applause toO high, 'inht8 opi^ 
nion, to mark the conduct of tbePrince th 
JO trying a situation; and he thooghf il 
waa the boundenduty of that House, tU 
gftve to hb Royal Highness the most effeo^ 
tualand efficient suppoltl indischt^im 
the duties of his painm situation.WSenS 
ever the servants of the crow'n 
subidit to that House measnres of which Uhl 
should titink tt his dn^ to approve^ to aU 
such Bteasures he would be most * 

to give hU cmdial assent; but il^ Oa.m 
other haii^ any ^dstion shoidd^ hednr in 
which he should feOl iniiiaelf hohii^ 
pose the mode ofcairyingoh^^l^Bfenn 
goTevnm]^ he should nm 'oppuaa* 
tma whh tlh deepest pam hhd regret Hi 



' y^iiiiaf opposition' AddressV «o 

from it/thei^ wi^etikoiny jkrtrof it,i^'- 
which he entirely coi^hn^d #jth 
It had fallen front the honl gentlemen 


preceededhim ; laeither did he wish 
'to drahr forth' a delate' upon any of the 
poiiiu on which he differed ffom those 
^ntleifien ; but of those* points in which 
he e^corrcd with them there was none rn 
Mcbich he inote cordially agreed thaft in 
' tlmt'respectingioiirTeiations with America. 
"Be received, with the warmest satisfaction, 
diedechration of the disposition of minis- 
ters. to conciHate the United States of 
"AiiieHcB.-4-Wtth respect to the affairs of 
JSj^io and Portugal, he should say bat lit- 
‘^'le,a^ous at the same time that that lit- 
'tie should not be misunderstood : it^as 
limply, that the Speech appeared to him 
*to ittply an entire approbation of the con¬ 
duct or Mir affairs in the P^hinsula, which 
. miqualified approbation* he was by no 
means then prepared to give % butneithet 
was he disposed to express bis decided 
dimpprobation. Ue waited for fuller in- 
^fbrmation before he could give so decided 
ah opinion as the Speech seemed to him to 
|ali for. It washis adxioiis wish to avoid 
^i^inguny thing that could be painful to 
^mse present, still less to those who could 
not hear his statement; but it was neces¬ 
sary for all persons to disengage their 
timds'of every prejudice on this subject. 

could not be denied that there were 
ietshy hopes fondly indulged in at the 
^t^mencementof that struggle, which had 
Srnee been realized; butthis he should 
lint Tiovr go into. The g^tleman who 
went before him had evinced a disposition 
^ avoid all ^objects that could lead todis- 
He applauded the"^example they 
and should now follow it, abstain¬ 
ing from all further observations, except 
^tbat of asserting his right of excepting 
nimself from any general conclusion which 
might be drawn of his entire approbation 
of the management of our affairs in the 
Peammula, am declaring that he was,not- 
hndtng bis not &en opposing the 
a, free to observe upon them at any 
period of the session. » 

Sir vtanck Surdta said, that it was not 
'his hiteation to take up much of the time 
. of the House .; but there were one or two 
topics on which he Would slightly touch, 
^kiofore he sat down.' • He was ready to 
yi^the Prince Begenteredit for the best 
; but ft was be greatly la- 
ha warido^ ifrsudi a 



tbalfeh asbis pfeiufkom 
thfis months debate and 
country was loft witheutthe constitdti^W 
fihgtand. He could have wkbed, that tM 
Priuce had not accepted his pfWN^' siiulik 
tjon. His not meeting the Houscf Od Wfl 
day, was a proof of bis <4f8sabsfattlon M 
the conditions upon whidb be heldthe^il^ 
gency. After raising otic phantom, we had 
raised another, aUd called it a Regciit; w« 
bad made a governorwithouteitlroslingto 
him the power of government.—^He miisc 
further obserrejwith.a flew to reprobateti 
practice which had crept in only"within 
these few years, and that was, not acquaint¬ 
ing the membersof the HotWb generally wiUi 
the substance of the Speech, before they 
were called on for therr votes upon it. As 
the practise was now, they were called on 
suddenly to give their votes on the whoIU 
mass of the Address, containing, as it did, 
topics of the most various and highest im¬ 
portance. No good reason could be as^ 
signed lor this deviation from the ancient 
mode^ Jt was not his intention to pro¬ 
ceed at that moment, under such circum- 
stances, tb consider the Address. He shovhl 
feel it bis duty to move for an adjourn¬ 
ment until to-morrow, fertile express pur¬ 
pose of taking time tb consider the subject. , 
He would not, however, press tiie motion, 
if it did not appear to* meet the approba¬ 
tion of the House, 'i'he not meeting the 
Regent to-day, was to him an evident proof 
of his dissatisfaction with the ministry who 
had been forced upon hipi. The Regent 
would not appear in public with them. He 
woqld not be seen bv the House in coim- 
pany with them. Tnis resembled the lu¬ 
dicrous scene in the play, where Falstaff 
musters his recruits, and finds upon in¬ 
specting them that they are such raga¬ 
muffins, such a pitiful scaVeorow set, that 
he would never march through Coventiy 
at the head of them. The hon. baronet 
aben said, (hat he was called on for hia 
v.ote without having had time for contfii* 
deration; and concluded by moving. 
That the House should adjourn until 
morrow. - . > ' 

Mr. agreed with the mover and 
seconder of the Address, that theie were 
many points in it on which the Houeb 
might fairly be called on fer an unanimotn 
TOte ; but there were also some on which 
molt^niature'eoiiaidermtion would be pro* 
per and necessaiy. IDrqm the manner hi 
which the speech had been brought hefofb 
them, im time was allowed for examiniftji 
itsmpftBi and unap the Address^.^dterm* 
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not. give tbe oii\y ?ate,be 
Cfir ^liisl^ to gife, a cAosciWii^sim^te. 
consideration. As 

Pfirtsot the Speech which related to Sicily 
tod PprtqgaU he had no hesitation in say- 
ii^« ^at it was on the part of the French 
the most lagging war which they had car¬ 
ried on since <1 tt05 ; that terrible y ear» 
when despair ^rst seised upon £un^. 
^heir late progress had been slow, but whet 
was the reason ? Jn the four first years 
after the calamitous period of 1803 they 
had subvert^ tb4bur ^eat empires of the 
continent It was this that made their 
conquests now few and slow. They had 
made but few aonqnests in the last cam¬ 
paign ; but it was because so much less 
was left to conquer. He concluded, by 
expressing an earnest wish, that as the en- 
euing session was not likely to be spent in 
inquiries into the causes of any great na¬ 
tional disaster, as there was not any do¬ 
mestic question likely to occupy their feel¬ 
ings. and attention in the manner in which 
they had so lately been occupied* the 
House would set themselves seriously work 
and diliaenily attend to the concerns of 
the country : but that above all they would 
see the necessity of pursuing a system ol 
the strictest economy. He trusted that 
the estimates would be laid uppn the SablfT 
as soon as possible, and that the fullest and 
fairest opportunity would be given for 
weighing and considering every item of 
them. All parties, in and out of that House 
were unanimous as to the necessity of eco¬ 
nomy ip the public expenditure,; and be 
4irusted, that the best means would be re¬ 
sorted to without delaVf ior the purpose of 
effecting an object so desirable. 

Mr. Parnell^ without any intention of 
entering at length into the topics contained 
in the Address* wished to observe, that 
neither the Address, nor the speeches of 
Ihe honourable mover and seconder* had 
given an accurate statement of the situ^r 
tion of the country. The state of Ireland 
bad been totally omitted. He had hoped 
;<that DOW at least the ministers would have 
relaxed the system of silence on the sub¬ 
ject of Iceland, which they had maintained 
«ver since they came into office. They 
were quite Gallons; their senses appeared 
IteH^tly benumbed; they did not appear 
at aU to be aware of tlie state of that coun- 
4ry« But if ever there was a subject yvhich 
deserved the utmost anxiety and attention,, 
night and day* it was tlm condition of 
Aseland<at this moment, fie could not 
eansider.that sidgimtgpUiQilt a ^eep sense 
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o^thed^ers Jo without a 

degree of alarm whipli.he could hartuy 
find words,, to express. . Yet nothing ha4 
been said on this momenious topjc f He 
thought, that as a mark of comaum Tewect 
to the people, of that country, ,thei smirs 
of. Ireland ought not to have been .passed 
without notice. 

General Tarletoa expressed bis strongtot 
dissent with regard to that part of the 
dress which referred to the transactions Jn* 

Peninsula; but most heartily concuirrqd 
in what had been said respe< cting ^ 
Prtnce Regent, fie entertained the n^^ 
est veneration for his person, his princi¬ 
ples, and his conduct, and above all for l^s 
co^itutional knowledge and opinionsii 

Ine question was then put e|Ria tfes^ 
Address, which was agreed to. 

• 

[State op the King's Healtsi, in 
1804.] Mr.di^hitbread gave notice, t^t 
he should, on Monday next, bring under 
the consideration of the House a subjl^ 
which he had recently had occasion i|o 
mention, namely, the slate of his MajeOr 
ty’s health dn the year 1804. The wsy 
in which be should proceed wopld bevpt* 
ther by moving that a committee be fm- 
pointed to search the Journals of t&e 
House of Lords, and report to that House 
vthat they should find therein relative to 
the late examination of his Majesty's ply- 
sicians before a committee of, the loru, 
touching the state of his Majesty's heall^ 
in the year 1804; or by proposing a rii- 
solution, prayjng the lords to commutor 
cate so much of such examination to UM 
House. Now that he was on his 
should take that opportunity of asking the 
right honourable the Chancellpr of m 
Exchequer, wheiher it was bis intentiojs 
to propose, in the course, of the sesnoti, 
any permanent measure as a provision 
against the recurrence of the calaifiity 
.with which his Majesty had been recently 
afflicted. For himself he could say, aim* 
he believed, for every gentleman-wl^O 
heard him,*'rhat he was firmly of opinp^ 
that such p permanent provision was in¬ 
dispensably necessary. Feeling 
thi^ impression, he* was anxious to^ow 
whether it was in the conteroplatton of tno 
right hon* gent, to bring forward any 
measure? ^ 

The CfkmceUor qf the Exclugu^ 
that he had no such intention. 

U,t.^lVhitbread then gave notict that bo 
should take an early opportunity pf 
ijog the matter under tba €onMaeratio0 
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the Housd ;j and added that he felt It 
under the present circumstances, to giva 
tH^is early notice of tiis intention. 

[Cold-TBath-Fields Paisoit.] Sir Fran- 
CIS Burden rose merely to ask a question 
upon a subject which he found stated in 
the public prints. He should .not take 
upon him to say, that his information was 
correct; ^but if not he would be in the cor¬ 
rection of a rij;ht. hon gent. (Mr. Can- 
nioc) whom he had seen in his place that 
. night. The subject, upon which he 
wished to he informed, was, as to* the case 
of an individual, a foreigner, w'ho, if be 
was correctly informed, had been con- 
fill ed /ur now nearly two years inl|Sold 
^ath-Flad^s prison, in solitary coiidne- 
ment, and debarred of the use of pen, ink, 
paper, and books. The circumstances of 
his imprisonment were thes^:—This man, 
a Portuguese ofTicer, by name Colville, 
had in the year 1809, while Lcird George 
Stuart’was cruizing oil'Cuxhaven, been in¬ 
vited on board his lordship’s vessel to din¬ 
ner, and after dinner was arrested by vir¬ 
tue of a secretary of state’s wa^ant, sign¬ 
ed George Canning. The man was sent 
prisoner to Heligoland, where he was con¬ 
fined in a dungeon for a fortnight, and af¬ 
terwards brought to England, and commit¬ 
ted to CoId-Bath'Fields Prison, where he 
had since been confined under the circum¬ 
stances which he had already stated. He 
wished therefore to know whether the case 
of this individual was such as he had re¬ 
presented it, and what were the grounds 
for the treatment he had received ? 

Mr. Vorke, nut knowing to whom the 
question of the hon. baronet was addressed, 
yet, as it referred to a transaction, in 
which an officer of the profession connect¬ 
ed with his departlnent was concerned, he 
felt it necessary to say^ that so fw as he 
was himself concerned, he knew nothing 
of the matter; he could^ however, assure 
the bon. baronet, that inquiry should be 
made into'the transaction. 

Ihe Chancellor of the J^chegver observed, 
that as the hon. baronet had dHudcd per- 
sunal^v to a right bon.' gent and stated 
himself to be under his correction, it would 
have been quite as well if the hon. baro- 
.liet, when that right hon. gent, had quitted 
his place, had deferred his question, till 
he should be again in his place. 

, Sir F. Burden had no wish to press the 
qnestion in this instance. Having seen the 
right hpii. gent, in his place, he had sup¬ 
posed he might still be in the House. 


He should take anotheropfiortunity of re¬ 
peating his question, and in the mean time 
he hoped that the necessary inquiries 
would be made. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS* 

Wednesday, February 13. 

The Lords Commissioners’ Speech.] 
Mr. Milnes presented at the bar the Re¬ 
port of the Committee appointed to draw 
up an Address to his ^ysl highness the 
Prince Regent. On thr question that the 
Report be brought up, 

Mr. Hutchinson rose and said, that he 
perfectly agreed in tlie jfropriety of an 
observation mad^ last night, respecting 
the manner {p which that House was so 
often taken by surprize at the opening of 
a session; the greater portion of the mem¬ 
bers heard nothing of the Speech till a 
few minutes before they were called upon 
by the ministers of the day to vote in fa¬ 
vour of the Addresli, which was to echo 
every part of it. This w^s neither fair to 
that House, nor consistent with respect 
due to the measures upon which they 
were called upon to decide; for gentle¬ 
men were thus forced into the predica¬ 
ment in which they stood last night, and 
'compelled either to oppose the Address 
altogether, or vote in opposition to their 
judgment, or at least without the fair op¬ 
portunity of exercising it. This much ha 
said against a usage becoming of late too 
prevalent.—With respect to the Address 
itself, he should say, that in the sentiments 
expressirigan anxious wish for the recovery 
of his Majesty, he most fully concurred ; 
and he could assure the House, that no 
man more cordially or sincerely agreed 
in all the expressions of respect and ad¬ 
miration for the exemplary conduct of his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales than 
he did. He agreed in every ' praise that 
i^ould be bestowed on the courage and 
discipline of our brave army in Portugal, 
and on the skill and ability of its nobJe 
commander; but he could not omit tak¬ 
ing that opportunity of protesting against 
.the manner in which his Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters had hitherto supported lord Welling¬ 
ton and the British army in Portug'aL He 
hesitated not to say, that the efforts of our 
brave army had not been duly seconded 
by ministers: the supplies of men had 
neither been effective as to strength, nor 
seasonable as to time: the contributidn 
and the'manner of contributing wore- all 
the featififes lingering indecision, 
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equally incapable of acting or resolving, inconsistent, so .wretchc(iJj dispropor- 
There prevailed throughout the conduct ticinate ? If, on the other hand, the strug*. 
oroiuiisters all the vice of half measures^, gle was in the end to be abandaued as 
there appeared to be neither plan nor hopeless, why exhaust the nieans of our 
principle, design nor method; reinforce- defence in fruitless specimens of Bplish 
ments were sent our too trifling to be of bravery, always brilliant, but aUvays un- 
any use, had they'been seasonable; and availing? 

yet so ill timed, as not to have proved of ConMidering, then, the Address as corn- 
much use had they been suflicienily cf- municating nothing,as pledging the House 
fective. If an adequate and seasonable to^riothing, perhaps as meaning nothing, 
supply of men after the battle of Busaco, he was so far disposed to think 4t in thii" 
could have enabled lord Wellington to respect unobjectionable. But thougti 
have then fought'^he battle which might former precedents and ordinary circum- 
be hereafter to be decided by numbers— stances might have justified such a mode 
did not this involve a serious charge of proceeding at the opening of a session, 
against the negligence or ignorance of the critical state of the empire imperiously 
ministers? He lamented, therefore, that den||pdcd the adoption of a totally difte- 
beforc the close of the last session, minis- ren^course. Such a moment mtm 
ters had not provided themselv6ft'.i|Hh the suited to idle and empty compliment, but 
power to take advantage of the voluntary one on whioh the boldest truths should be 
services of such troops as would not other- spoken, and measured calculated for the 
wise be so disposeable; in which case,they salvation of the state fearlessly suggested, 
might have reinforced the army of lord The Address he thought should be one 
Wellington to any amount that might be rather of condolement than congratulh^ 
necessary. Would it not, he should ask, lion ; w'hile it sincerely deplored the me- 
be disgraceful if in the event of such a lancholy state of his Majesty’s health, it 
battle, it should appear that France could should inWie most unqualified manner re¬ 
collect from all quarters, and convey over present to the Regent the awful circum- 
land greater numbers of men in a given stances under which he was called upon 
time than England could with all the to assume the reins of government. While 
boasted advantages of her marine, and the tliat Address acknowledged the pardntal 
comparative ease, security and expedition aflection of his Majesty to his people, and 
of a short passage by sea, and possessed his anxiety at alMimos for their welfare, 
as she was of the whole navy of the it should contrast the general prosperity 
world ? He did nqt wish to indulge in of the empire at the moment of his acce^- 
gloomy anticipations, but with respect to sion, with the accumulated difficulties and 
what had past, he insisted that our brave gloom of the, present hour. It was far 
troops bad had to contend not only with from his wish to say any thing tiiat could 
the active enemy opposed to them abroad, look like an invidious or ungracious re¬ 
but also with the imbecility, irresolution, flection on the reign of a monarch so 
ignorance, and negligence of the minis- justly esteemed for his many private vir- 
ters at home. What might have been tues; but if the amiable qualities and the 
the original delign of ministers as to the best intentions of a virtuous monarch were 
mode of supporting the eflbrts of lord Wei- not sufficient to rescue his people from the 
lington, he knew not, and apprehended baneful influence of bad advisers—an in- 
that ministers were perhaps as ignorant .fluence which had so long and fatally-op- 
auch design as he could be ; but of, this pressed the people, and had, at one time, 
be was certain, that whatever their design only stopped in the dismemberm/ent of 
might have been, their measures had not the empire—if such could have been the 
effectively seconded lord Wellington, ruinous consequences even during the 
They must, however, in sending out a reign of the present King, what future so- 
large army to Portugal, have intended to vereign could be too"cautious in co^ntniU 
have done something. Was it by such ting, himself to the counsels of wicked, 
contemptible children’s play, as the coun- ignorant, or interested men ? He thought® 
try had witnessed on the part of ministers, therefore, that their Address in suca a 
that they expected to strike a* decisive crisis as the present, ought to remind the 
blow agmnst the tremendous power of Prince Regent how great a portiop'of our 
France ?^if their intentions were of so vast empire had been already lost by the ef- 
, a scope, why should the measures taken in feet of mischievous and unwise councils, 
avowed prosecution ^ them, b^so meanly The Address should also state the distur- 





baao^ and dissstisfaction which had 
quffl^dy prevailed tbrodghootthia rei^tij in 
Ireland, and tlien continued unhappily to 
fWievail. It should not pass over in silence 
tbe enortnous increase of the National 
Debt, and of the public burdens,'since the 
commencement of this reign. While the 
injury sustained by the manufactures and 
commerce of the country, being driven by 
Jlie successfnl efforts ot the enemy from 
the natural and accustomed channels, <bad 
greatly impaired the national means, and 
added to the embarrassments of the 
times, which were becoming every mo¬ 
ment more distressing and alarming; he 
thought too that such an" Address ought to 
contrast the present gigantic poweMind 
imansorFrance with what they had been 
'at the accession of his present Majesty. 
It should state in emphatic language, the 
conviction of the House of Commons that 
much of the present peril,*much of the 
public burdens, much of the grievances 
and consequent dissatisfaction of the most 
warlike and capable part of the popula¬ 
tion, were fairly attributable to a bad and 
narrow policy—suggested by i]^orant or 
wicked ministers. Condoling, therefore, 
with the Prince Regent, on his being 
called in such a situation of things to the 
helm of the state, they should strenuously 
exhort him to reject such councils, andt<> 
resist such measures as by experience had 
been proved to be greatly disastrous, and 
which could ndt be persevered in, but to 
the certain and utter ruin of the empire. 

• Fur himself, he should say that it was 
his solemn and decided conviction, that 
the affairs of this country had now arrived 
at such a degree of difficulty and danger 
that flattery and falshood could no longer 
deceive. It was the duty of the House to 
* employ only the language of sincerity and 
truth. It was time to substitute for those 
pretences and decepiionsnnder w^hich the 
affairs of the nation had been so long mis-‘ 
managed, a system of sound and manly 
policy, which atone could extricate it from 
the perils with which it was unfortunately 
on ail sides beset. Let their conduct be 
suitable to a period of such awful interest; 
let them adopt towards the Regent 
language of troth, not of hypocrisy! tell 
him of the lamenteble incapacity of his 
minii^rs: that they possessed neither 
their confidence,, nor that of the public, 
iWKi tha^ tbev were capable of suggesting 
nojoaeasures but such as they thought caL- 
cplated to, ensure theit* power, 

gr^tffy their miserable atthiiion. The/ 


Regent should be remindetb that thejf 
commenced their career by affixing ml 
indelible stain on the national charactefV 
in their (hiring violation of the laws of 
lions, and by blasting the hopes ai^ 
outraging the feelings of millioiiB of his 
father's subjects—that they bad since 
weakened and degraded the ktn^y office 
—deprived the empire for months of an 
effeient executive, and had by their in¬ 
trigues, shaken the very pillars of the 
monarchy—that the period was critical—* 
the danger imminent—the national cxla- 
miiies numerous—the pressure on Hie peo^ 
pie nearly intolerablfT-that decisive mea¬ 
sures, neither partial nor occasional, couAdl 
no longer be deferred—neither should 
they y|g abandon the hope of a seem 
and hmibrahle peace, pledging them¬ 
selves at the same time, to the most vigo* 
rous prosecution of the war, shoutd any 
sincere attempts at peace on our part 
rove ineffectual: expressing their con*, 
dence that the resources of the country 
under sage counsel were fully equal tO' 
meet the exigences of the moment. .Let 
them assure the Regent that they wrfl nar¬ 
rowly w^aich over the public expenditure^, 
and "that to shew their sincerity in the 
cause of general reformation, they were 
determined to begin by reforming them¬ 
selves—and above all to heal, if posiiblr, 
the rankling wounds of the Irish, who had 
been uniformly neglected, insulted and 
oppressed. They should *not omit to de* 
dare their gratitude to the Regent, for 
accepting the Regency under ctremn- 
stances so embarrassing and distressing. 
Whatever pleasure he should have in 
avowing his confident expectations of the 
benefit likely to result from tbe Regenl^a 
government to the empirq at large, and 
particularly t6 ‘ Ireland, he must refrain 
from indulging in such declarations at 
presdnt, lest they nrigtit subject him to. 
imputations,/>fall others most to be avoid¬ 
ed by a member of parliament. At the 
same time he could with truth aver, that 
such confidence was fully justified by« 
and entirely founded upon, the former acts 
of his Royal Highnesis, in defence and on 
behalf of what he was known to consider 
as a most valuable, but too much neg^ 
lected part of ^ the empire. At a most 
critical and afflicting period^ a few yem 
since/without the knowledge of those for^ 
whom he interfered, he most stpenuooshr^ 
and efoquently exerted Ihrmself in their/ 
behalf, oy urging to the nimister of tthw ^ 
day the afoptioii. ji# aopthiiig axd cenck/ 
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liitory latoMuret, oflerihg himtetf lo^ Im 
the iofttrumeot for oarrying tb«m into 
eflbet. Those sentiments he felt fatty hi* 
ttified coaid not bare been noce kssened, 
howerer much they might bare been in- 
creaded; and it was gratifying to rafleel 
that the people of Ireland, ^he greater 
part of whom were ignorant to the foil 
extent of their obligations to his Royal 
Highness should bare erer felt towards 
him the most disinterested aftacbmcm, the 
most entire devotion, t>f which they^ af¬ 
forded a oouEviiicitig proof on a melan¬ 
choly occAsioB similar to the present, 
when the Irish parliament, by the unani¬ 
mous approbation of the people, conferred 
upon his Royal Highnesspirith a generous 
confidence, those powers which were de¬ 
nied him in his native land.—The hon. 
gent, then protested against the practice 
which had prevailed with all adiuiriLtra- 
tiona of which he knew any thin^, of 
omitting all mention of the uiairs of Ire¬ 
land, in the speech at the opening nf the 
session. Why was the name of Ireland 
omitted in every speech ? Why such in- 
duairioui neglect of a brave people, and 
their unmerited soSh’ings? He must say, 
that if the present ministers had one priit- ' 
cijple to guide, their conduct, it was that 
of contempt for Ireland. When an Irish 
member rose to demand redress (trir his in 
jured country, hts rising was the signal 
for a laugh from the Treasury bench. 
An'hon. friend of his had met with an 
instance pf such indecent levity no later 
tnan last night. He would rather he the 
object than the author of such indecency. 

hir T. Jurton expressed his regret that 
nothing had been said in the speech of the j 
desire of the Regent, if possible, to bring 
about an honouri^ble peace-—the only le¬ 
gitimate object of all war. He would not 
pledge himself as to the transaction with 
regard to the Peninsula ; but he did not 
indulge those expectations* of sucresf 
which some other gentlemen, it appeafecK 
entertained. The contest might add to 
the glory of our arms, but nothing more 
be thought was to be hoped for. Its ter¬ 
mination would probably be the grave of 
our commercial prosperity, and of eVery 
thing but, our honour. He had always 
maintained, that it was idle to contend 
with France on the continent: We should 
toon have in our possession there, only 
lisbon and Cadiz, and these mast be pre¬ 
served at an 'immense expence. He no- 
twed an invocation in the speech of thn- 
mawot ns^saconder^r 


woald 

consefentioosly cpald, and ^sdways 
bttt the wvoeatfonrwBis vary ofHieoesattry 
at prevent, considermg the addttiofial bw 
ftoWice which the af^inislrsitfow 'would 
peasM But th^ hdd no claim lo anj^ ' 
particular allowance, h was « duty td 
watch ev<ry one of their measure^ aflttf W 
oppose them if pernicious; awd tliaCviBiy' 
be would perform without any factioo#^ 
motives. He said thn,* that he might lioi' 
be considered as pledged to assent to 
thing of which he really disapproved, w" 
all that had been said about attaehment'iv^ 
the King and the Regent, he perfectly 
curred. In a real feeling of attachttewl" 
to tie|h he would yield to none thoiuQjhjr 
would contend with nobody in prtSessionS^ 
Mr. Caamnif rose, not for the purpose 
of prolonging this discussion, but, av bts 
name had been brought forward in a coA^ 
versation last*night, and as he saw the 
hun. baronet, by whom it had been men-, 
tinned, in his place, he wished to make a 
short observation upon the subject. Ao' 
far as be could collect what had passed 
last night fbneraliy, the hon. baronet ||ad 
stated, that a Portuguese officer of the 
name of Chahot had been seised about 
two years since off Cuxhaveii, and confin¬ 
ed for some time at Heligodand; affer 
whtbh he was brought to England, and 
committed to solitary confinement inOohl 
Bath Fields prison, by viitue of a seers^l 
tary of state's warraiH, signed by him 
Canning). He professed entire ignoraneb 
of any such transaction: but he was edr- 
tarn that he had never signed any aueft- 
w.irrant, because it was oat of the eourie' 
of office that be' should have dope so. If 
he had received any tnformatiim at hit* 
office from abroad, the course would have 
been to communicate it to thesecreta^^ 
for the home department, from whose > 
office the warrant of commitmeirt moMt': 
issue. He could wish the hon. barondt*^ 
be more precise as to datea and dmea^ 
for if his name appeared in the thansaetkHa^ 
at all, it must have occurred early inMthel 
year 18(i9, be having retired from qAc% ' 
In the month of September in that year. * 
ilhr F» Burdeti was much surprised 
what he had heard from the right hon. gupt; 
The name^ however, which he had 
tinned, was not that which had 
municated to the right hon. geiHr 1W 
name he ^ir Francis) had'fttM,'Vras 
Colville. The eircumscance pf which huf^. 
had spoken took place m IfiOd, whan toftt- 
.GeorgoBtoait cettmandadm Brithih 
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off Caxhaven. Tha person now in cjon- 
fiiMMnent had dined with lord Georee 
Staart, when his lordship suddenly told 
Ihim he was his prisoner. The Portuguese 
ttl first treated this as a jest, when an order 
for his apprehension was produced, signed 

Canning/’ and he was immediately 
taken into custody. He was not allowed 
to go on shore or to see any of his friends, 
«but was thrown into a dungeon at Heligo¬ 
land, wj/ere he was closely confined for a 
fortnight, when another warrant arrived, 
ordering him to be brought England; 
and ill consequence he was conveyed to 
this country, and confined in Cold Bath 
• Fields prison. He had there been shut up 
in a solitary cell, and not allowed pen, 
'TOr,]«i»er, or any thing. As yet he had 
tiever been examined, according to the in¬ 
formation he (Sir F.) had received. Such 
was the statement he had made, which be 
should be most happy to fihd was without 
foundation. 

^ Mr Cunning understood, from what be 
bad juNt heard, that the imprisonment of 
the man was not imputable to him. At 
present, however, he could only repeat, 
that he recollected nothing of any such 
circumstance having at any time taken 
place. 

Mr. Whitbread was surprised that they 
bad no official informaiiun < n the subject. 

Mr. Peek stated, that there was a person 
confined jn Cold Bath^Fields prison, who 
had been arrested as a spy. Some in¬ 
quiry had already been made into the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, hut at present he 
was unabje to make any statement that 
would completely explain them.'. 

The question, that the Report be now 
received, was pul and agreed to. 

Mr. Whitbread felt it to be his indispcn- 
sible duty to make some observations upon 
the Speech itself, upon the Address propos¬ 
ed in reply to it, and also upon the speeches 
of the honourable mover and seconder, of 
that address. Before he commenced his 
observations, however, be felt it necessary 
to state, that be agreed most fully in every 
thing which had last night fallen from his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby) upon 
this subject. Most completely diibhe 
concur in theafiection and attachme^x- 
pressed in^the Aiddress, both to his royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, and to his 
Majesty, for the speedy and perfect, 
je*estabiishment of whose health, he, in 
Cfpmxnon with the country, most sincerely 
prayed. There were, however, both in 
t^flpeec)i an^.in the Address numerous 


omissions at which be could not help ,ejc^ 
pressing much surprise, and which he 
could not pass by without noticing. At a 
time like this when so many rumours were 
afloat, when so .many untoward circum¬ 
stances had actually come within their 
knowledge, it was a surprising and unac¬ 
countable event, that no mention wdiatever 
had been made of Ireland, except a pass¬ 
ing observation on the deficiencies of her 
revenue. After even noticing this defi¬ 
ciency, the conclusion which was drayvu 
of the comparative prosperity of the finan* 
ces of the country generally, was curious 
in the extreme : it was, however, yet to be 
accounted for. With respect to America, 
he was glad to l|pd, that after so many blun¬ 
ders, so thaiiy disagreements,and such gross 
impolicy, we were at length about to pursue 
the right line, and aim M conciliation. But 
there was one omission in particular which 
he must confess be witnessed with grief. 
He was grieved to find, that when the ef¬ 
forts necessary for the support of the war 
had been touched upon in thei^pccch, some¬ 
thing had not been inserted expressive of 
a sincere and ardent desire that these ef¬ 
forts might lead to the only legitimate ob¬ 
ject of ail warfare, a safe and honourable 
peace. On this point both the Speech 
and the Address were silent; and if he 
were to augur any thing upon this topic 
from the speech of the hon. mover of the 
address,'it would be, that we were to be 
engaged in a lasting, obstinate, intermina¬ 
ble, annihilating warfare.—As to the state 
of our affdira in Portugal, he must now- 
most solemnly guard hirnseif against the 
intputation, which might hereafter .be 
made, of his having given any approbation 
either of the plan or execution of the 
campaign. lie was quite ignorant upon 
the subject; and he befieveci that what¬ 
ever praises might be given to the skill and 
valour of tlie noble lord who conducted it, 

I Jin man would say that his dispatches con¬ 
tained any thing like an intelligible history 
I of his progress. All he knew on the sub¬ 
ject was, that with the largest army we 
had ever sept into Europe, we undertook 
the defence of Portugal; that, after ad¬ 
vancing into the country, we had patiently 
I witnessed the fall of two towns; that, on 
the approach of the enemy we had re¬ 
treated ;']|||hat, after gaining the battle of 
Busgeo, we bad lost Coimbra ; that we had 
talked of pur confining the French to their 
entrenchments, and yet were ourseivea 
kept by the enemy effectually iiv cbepk* 
Fifom tlik knpwlec(ge only, until it was in- 
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cMsased by morei atid of a nature more 
explicit/ he must beg leave to decline to 
giving any approbation of the campaign. 
When he recollected that this country had 
made every effort to send out reintorce- 
ments ; when he reflected that an impor¬ 
tant victory ought to have been expected, 
as well from the magnitude of our army as 
from the hopes held out by its commander; 
when he had heard from statemefits here, 
that lord Wellington in his retreat was con¬ 
suming and devastating the country through 
which be passed, so as to ensure the de¬ 
struction by famine of every Frenchman 
who should esc^e the sword; and when 
he saw that they had advanced with every 
supply and every confidence, he certainly 
must suspend his approbation until more 
satisfactorily informed. It was some time 
since lord Wellington had said, that the 
French possessed in Portugal only the 
ground which their army occupied; but 
now it remained to be seen, what portion 
of the country was in the possession of lord 
Wellington himself. He did not mean to 
say that all this might not be retrieved by 
a brilliant victory; but until this was 
achieved—until he had documents explain* 
ing and describing all which had taken 
place before, he should cautiously abstain 
from passing his final and deliberate judg¬ 
ment. 

But should even a brilliant and decisive 
victory, such as that he had alluded to, be 
achieved, he could perceive but faint 
hopes likely to result from it, of the final 
reSi*ue and deliverance of the Peninsula.’ 
Why did he say this ? Because, when the 
most important diversions bad been pre¬ 
viously nicide for Spain, Spain shewed no 
disposition to avail herself of them-^no | 
desire to retriev^^her endangered fortunes. | 
He had only to instance two circumstances 
in the progress of fflie contest in Spain, as 
a proof of this assertion. It would be in 
the recollection of the House, bow Buona-* 
parte had been called away from the phr- 
fuit of the British army under the gallant 
fir Jehn Moore ;—an army sent to Spain 
in that improvident 'manner which so 
often characterised the measures of the 
ministers of that day; an army which for 
that reason suffered so much without any 
proportionate advantage, the commander, 
loo, having perished, tfioiigh his Jflofy was 
immortal; from the pursuit of ihafarmy 
Baona)>'art^ was cal led aw'ay to defend him¬ 
self against the attacks of Austria, or, if 
you please, to be the aggreswjr in the 
Aastrian war. Jlere was one gl^ioos and 
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golden opportunity for a great effort to 
drive the French from" the Peninsula. 
There, however, they remained. The 
Spaniards wasted the precious moments of 
this fortunate but unexpected pause in 
their fate, in shameful inactivity ihde« 
cision ; a pause during which the ruler of 
France,by drawing off his troops into Ger* 
many, made a voluntary diversion in fa« 
vour of Spain: yet Spain took no advan» * 
tage: she did nothing. Even now, wheii 
the whole French force was engaged b^ 
us, and when we were, given to understand 
such animosity prevailed against them td 
the country, what was Spain doing ? When 
he considered these thingswhen he con^ 
sidered, also, what a waste of life 
sure we had fruitlessly made in her cause; 
he confessed^ that he was very far from 
being sanguine in his expectations of the 
result. 

There was, mso, another most surprising 
omission in the speech; an omission which 
had, indeed; been attempted to be sup* ^ 
plied by the proposer of the Address:. ho 
meant, with respect to the situation of the 
northern powers of Europe. When men* 
tion had been made about the present 
curity of the throne of Petersburgh, theihe 
was another part of the north which foref* 
bly obtruded itself on his recollection. It 
shoiild not be forgotten, that even duringth^ 
campaign in Portugal, a general of France 
had silently slid into the triendly, allied^ 
subsidized throne of Sweden—that Sweden 
bad now sent her outcast monarch as ah' 
exiled private gentleman into our coun¬ 
try for refuge—and had admitted Berna- 
dotte into her confidence, not by interest; 
not by threats, not by opposing armies, 
but by her own voluntary consent. This 
was, or ought to be, to us, a striking ex* 
ample how impotent were our hopes that 
the enmity of every people over which 
France ruled was excited by her tyranny; 

\f ought to show us, also, how impotent 
were our efforts to. check the power of 
France upon the continent: how*impotent 
our friendship for the protection of our 
allies—how impotent our money and our 
subsidies against the gigantic power of 
FfsHce. If we had been told but a few 
years ago, or that it had been possible to 
foresee that the time was coming, wWit i 
vassal, a general/ nay a favoUt^ of 
France, would be introduced into the "suc¬ 
cession of Sweden; not a soul i(f thh"'Coun- 
try but would have exclaimed; The 
brave Swedes would rise tb a inan in op^ 
jposition.” Yet now we saw iitc Fretfcft. 
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I^Mnd aotaaJJy in ibe eMunivy^^pttblieljr tliat One .iibjAcl. m$» ftllogetlMr mjartitiy’ 
•od aolennly ri»c«i^iaed m mM^priocti ble» yelt* lie muM not j^edge bbotdif w 
swd With every proipeci of aa iamieduile agmrto » peroefamice lo ibiacfmtaakm- 
aocceafrion to Ihe throne. We migiM der any onfavoacabk aad iinpramiNlc 
atraui aa we chose to save the hostile circuaiatancea, 

crown of Ratsia. The throne of oernld He had also to remark upon another 
m]ly«.oiir attached friend^ our subsidised great leadine topic» which,had been li»» 

«Sweden, wu lost for ever J Let miciisU^rs tally omitted in the Bpeechi a topic of 
look to thia event—it was an awefol and vitm importance, end te'wbich etery at^ 
a striking lesson to us, though the Speech tention ought to be 4urned«Hi«coiiomy. 
t thought proper to abtOaio from noticing it. It was the more impersUve aimdat tbs 
If ibe bon. gent., who, in bis maiden distresses of our mercantile inlareatsi dis- 
i^aptoedi, had seconded the Address with tresses which were the coBaaooence of onr 
nach ability, considered thi^ could he system, and the result ofaoesperate bat 
have haaard^ the rash ami illnsd vised as- perhaps necessary aogoieDtatuMS of speed- 
nertion, that we ahoaM noioicpect peace— lation; distresses, as we canted now, en- 
notenly until we diminished the resources avoidably occasioned by our anlernal 
but nudJ we bad actually made system of commercial finance. Theae 
Imr abate of her pretensions ? Jf this sen- distresses might appear trifling or ple- 
iiment was once adopted, gobd God, what beuut to some; byt those must feel and 
a prospect had England before her! He cooiplsin of their effiictt who were sufler- 
nought be told perlAps as home were told i^ under tbeim Last night eongratula- 
Imtmigbtv^ seemed to shudder at the tkios were ofiered to the House on iha 
/Ananaal mtsbrtunes which hung over ns, flourishing acquisitioo to oiu* culcniies. 
that his pkheiaa apprehensions at the di- There «as then, perhaps, little room fm 
munation of our commerce ought to he re- such coagratulaiion; and, indeed, in his 
.fussed. But the rkfat hou. gent, oppo- mind, this dayU intelligence bad ^ugbt 
aite knew well the dangers of our sitna- us by far the most cheering topic for satis* 
*|UMi; beknewwwll how critical was the factionon chat subject. As to ail our former 
ntate of our revenues, and he nMiBt know conquests, they were comparaliveiy of 
a|Bo,aQiidst alibis vaunts about our pros- little interest, except, indeed, cor ko- 
pnri^ and our wealib, that 4f the present mentary distress might be in some degree 
^lavish expenditure in Spain and Portugal derived from the glut of colonial commo- 
was contjoued, be, too, most begin to feel dities in our markets. Unless ibis was the 
*tiiase degrading^ plebeian apprebensions. case, we had little grounds for congralnla- 
^Taking these thm^ into bis consideration, tion ; and cheerless, indeed, was the cem- 
he ccwBsaed he had veay little idea of solation supplied to us by the idea that 
pledging himself to any aai^uioe view as our enemy particqiated in our calamniei; 
to the result of our expedition. So far little comfort could our bankrupt mel- 
from it, there was a certain point beyond chants feel from the reflection, that the 
^srbkh, in case nothing was achieved, he French trade bad also been impoverished 
would never consent that our subsidies and rained. He had now given hia semi- 
sbeuld be equandered or our resources ex- meats briefly, as to the omiwions and 
kanstad. An experience of four years eriors in the speech. He had" done so, 
must bane convin^ the right hon. perfectly uninfluenced by the appeal 

44>pestte, that with a view to an eiraless ,which had Jl>een last night madb to them 
erar npqn the present scale of expenditure, (qb uoanimlty. Such aa appeaL be jw* 
instead of being all powerftil we were all garded as ail other tifoUer, appeals, and 
ftebJeneas. He was well aware of the re- shoukl give it similar attention. It ap- 
soupces of the country: they were great; neared to him to say notbiog mom ttor 
and k was not hU wish to undervalue them: less than simply tinsYou -haute bean 
but with she lavish profusion which had so wrongs do not appose in future what I 
loi^ prevailed, he was convinced that choose to support; gwe up your opimoii, 
great'Stt they unquestionably were they and adopt mtne.^^ Now, as* ha 1^ 
tnustiiava some limit. It was upon this supposed that he wsm hitherto actu^ 
ipnond that thoiif^ he did not think itde- right—as ha saw nothing wbaSever in 
•irahle that the army should in this in- ^vhich be was proved to be in errors nfw 
ilneoa be recalled irom Portugal, in as lelt any thing Vka a oonviction that hb 
asn efa at H had baanaaiit thither at all, antagonists weiw gaperior, he should at 
pajjlit ihauM beenwa Aeeidadly maaiftst epCe ssh# that jiyWIa the same ^q p itn m 
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M'befbrc tliottsbtfit 1v» eoH- 
c<miihiji«d, be ihoiiM contiiHke 
whiNNl^ relaanubaof Im el tune. 

tlNr‘«ftiti« fgr»iematic, 4]fide?Mting opposi- 
tki4. He should noiw conekidie; and 
iMvy happy he that be haddfsbar- 
theHcd hiA ttind* leal he abooid hereafter, 
'ea had eften been the* caaa befeire« be 
fautiied artthhevitig given his concurrence 
la^meaaurea to which be felt a moat de- 
ddod repQgnaace. 

Ihe ^ the Evcheqtm then 

tmir and epofce to the following eftct,— 
"When i €ettsidor» Sir, what'passed in this 
Haute last sight, I awn, i feel justified in 
not esiertamidg, on coming down this 
oeeiHAg, the most diatant esqiectation of 
any such discussion aa that which has al¬ 
ready taken place. Meed, I think, that 
when the hon. gent, who baa juat sat down 
shall ecxme to foflect on the opening part 
of his speech, he viU he as much asto¬ 
nished aa any of those who heard him, 
that he concluded it in the manner M|| 
has dene. For the right ben. gent. (Mr. 
Bonsenby,) who aeemed to apeak the sen- 
timeiits of the other side of the Houae, 
declared fast night that when be contt- 
deted who was at the bead of the admi- 
nisn-aHoli of the country, be should, if 
tiMiged at any time lo find fault with any 
of the meaturei adopted during htsadmi- 
nistrstioti, in doing so, feel the greatest 
poisiUe pain and reluctance. When I 
nscollect these circumstances, and when 1 
nccoUect that the hon. gent, in his outset 
dsNrlared that he perfectly coincided in 
opinion with that right hon. gent., 1 own 
I was not a little astonished, when I heard 
the hen. gent., who declared his concur- 
Ptflce in this manner, conclude with say¬ 
ing, that he will lose no opportunity of 
declaring bis systematic, underiating op¬ 
position to tha meaeures of the present 
Sdmitiiiimiion. The hon. gent, has de- 
nlgredi that he was induced to express hie 
opinion on the present occasion, lest .1 
might a| any future opportunity taunt him 
w4th the observatien, that when such an 
jhiUbfw was propo^ V ^ 

nuiesoo in its scntimenti. 1 will say in¬ 
deed, that howccer much the spirit and 
temper .of the speech of the hen. g^nt. 
m$y plcme many of tbeee who are of bis 
way of tfainktug> it is in" diaeot contriuKc- 
lioa to tho sentiments of the Address, and 
to the speech of the right bw. ^t., with 

whom he profemed to ooincide«^^ 

" UMiough thm pre tnany topics in ^ 
of the ham pm. m iwch lan*^ 
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i-teiminn mry: jNffiwent o pMon from hfi||» 
4 shallr on the preseiw oacasieii ahstatii 
j from meatimiing many of them, from a 
wish notto distttth theuiumimity MtHrso 
I desirable on the preseat ot^asinii;' hut 
|«there arc some of these topics whtehlfhel 
myself under the necessrty dad verting to, 
and which i shall notice with all poai^ta 
brevity. 'The hon. gent, hm dimidotl^ 
professed, that the great object of his rib*, 
ing was, lest from his silence he khimld he- 
considered as implicated in approving iHm 
fheasures which have been carried on 4w 
Spain and Portugal. Now, the AddrCSo 
does not call on any pc»on for approhd- 
lion ofany one of the measures which mi¬ 
nisters baVe thought fit to ado^ in con - 
ducting the war in these €OQntm6^r''IIWl 
no one can be precluded by his ac^uWe- 
cence in thdt Address from criircismg pt 
any after period, the whole, or any part bf 
the conduct df the campaign. There ie 
4n reality nothing like a pledge of appro¬ 
bation of any one measure that hm been 
adopted. But when I say thiil‘tiiueli,'aii4 
when I own I think it adviseahle that OH 
suck an occasion as tlie present, ttothiag 
like a pledge should be contained in Sm 
A ddress, I will freely confess at the same 
time, that in my own mind all the mea^ 
sures which have been edited in the 
niitsnla are highly deserving of approba¬ 
tion ; and that when the time shall coma 
I for the discussion. of this subject, it will^ha 
found that the skill and ability wHhwhfdli 
these measures have been eonikieled> Cm 
as conspiouoosms the policy by wbioh 
were dictated. The hon. gent, haspoluiiil 
out a number of particulars in the cam¬ 
paign in which he has been disappokitefi. 
loWfl 1 am not astonished, that when the 
hon. gent has thought fit to collect 6pt% 
nions from otherC, and not frhm the com¬ 
mander there, of a nature rather too sen-, 
goine, he should be disappointed in the 
event; but I maintain that he couM wot 
have ooliected these opinions from the 
noble commander* For 1 think, if thCCf 
is one* thing more conspicuous *ob« 
tber in the character and prai^ce of that 
noble lord, it is tlm sttigular nmdesty’ctut 
simplioity of his official statements; .Nb- 
thingof a vaunting or arrogant nature la to 
be found in his dispatches. If dis^ppCMife- 
meat has been experienced in Uhy '^e 
'where that noble lord has hehtt cbn- 
cerned, it , is the disappdlifiinhttt bf 
the enemy ; but surely there can he 
no disappointment of thO’fdlioiml hoffea 
that any ether |wrsoft WaC 4tbeHf lo 
4 H 
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M«Hiia. Aft’iftnA ti««^^iim..hpiir f?efil)i^ tb^€6ucse€iftiiiib9li^gfle 
toMriid««beclosedfooe; 4wt jlet us do justids to s<^' 
k;osbi8 wbh that .o^vcry &g|uh; soWioir moch'os'tbey jtaye done ) ict us do 
VOS teck safe tnHhis c<mutrj fromH|v,jP#s tioe ^to. that notion.which has done more 
BMiBola. ^ Boos ho, indeed iiew.'yidsb.^ that than has been done by alUhe other nation# 
the Peninsula should have been sitrren*^ of Europeainco tho^^omnieiiceoieiil of the 
tiered withoiK^ the v: glory of the. last cam- reydutionany war ; toijbat4ia‘tion wbicbj;’ 
paigni Boos he^ wish that after the in-, theugh-now for more^an two yjpars oVev« 
stances which ve have seen, of Prench run by the armies of France^ has never 
cruelty, Fcench treachery^ and French in- yet aubinitted to her fo^ but is etiUfOs^ufKr 
sincerity/Briions should . have had no conquerable in mind end spirit as ever, 
share in. thndatn struggle ? .Does he wish It is in these means end lbif detormiped 
that Brhonashould not have made a stand spiritof opposition, that our^*hopes.ef4hat' 
kif the .only, cortmr where it wasvpossible country are fomnled •;'4t is to theoei evans 
tpmaJce a . stand against ^e common ene- alone that an Opposition to moce^^m ^ be 
my^ of fiurope ? It is net^ indeed, possible maintained ; and 1 trust, imt -while, she 
tnpredict what will be the tssbe of that continues in that spirit,^she will reroaipa^ 
timiuVSV, Mmt;oo a dispassionate review of invincible toFrauce as ever. , > . 

all Abe circumstances of the case, 1 own 1 Will ihc.honouraye gentleman but con^ 
see no cause that we have, lb despond, sider for a mbment^wiat would have been 
We. have, however, maintained all that the consequence to Qreat Britain, if the 
VO proposed to maintainto' have main*. Peninsula bad ere tbm been under cooqh 
taiim Portugal, and in so doing we have plete subjection to France, tot him conr^ 
uaiidiemd most material assistance to elisr of whei consequence Cadin. bnd 
she. eaose of Bpatn. ' . . : . Lisbon done would have been to France 

'The hmi. gent, has, indeed tdd ns.that: if in her possesslou. He who has always 
liis wabt of confidence in the cause of professed such fears for the removal of tto 
tipain arises from the apathy he faasob-i battle to our own shores, will he only eon* 
aecved in the Spaniards iq not taking, ad- si.der where, to such disadvantage, danger 
vantago of two iMccasions, as unluolied for' could be so seriously apprehended to this 
os they wore. fovoarable, toriiaahe suitable country and to Ireland, as from the pgeti 
to drive the enemy trom theircoun* of. Cadia and Lisbooi And though < tbo' 
i|iy. Upon this I shalMieg leave to say n Peninsula should ultimately be conquered* 
fow words. One of the occasions alluded when be considers how cornplomly it wgs 
to^by the bon. gent, is that when Buona- qnder subjection to France before the 
pertil-havitig been called off to the war in present war,-and the advantages which 
vAostrto Spain failed to make any great' .were drawn from it, he will find it wHl be 
«sAbrt JBher own cause^the other oeca- less efficient to the conqueror, when it 
uion is Ahat;of the occupation of the whole shall be feially subdued, than it was, pro- 
/aoUvedisposeable.force of France.in the vious to this desolating contest 'J'heheif. 
.FVninsulaby the Afited British and Por- gent has adverted to other topics: he 
tugesearmy, of which according .to. the says, that the observations respecting:^ 
clwge of tbe hpn. gewt no advantage was revenue appear to bint perfectly uninfelli- 
lafcenhy Spaki'to^i forth her energies gible; Ito it is said the revenue has 
and put down her oppr^or. Jn inalwjg faUen off in Ireland, ^aud-iallen off tow, 
tbisla^ statement,, the hon. gent, bybia and yet/ia ipuch inore now than. in^an^r 
owirdmct admission'acknowledges,-that former .year,> i will tell the* hou.* gcql.* 
as the whole active force of the enemy that tto statement of to S|ioech is. to* 
wa# engaged by the Allied army, a* most fectly coosisient. J will, led him that^tto' 
important: Aiversion must consequently whole Teveiiue:.ofijtillus country, received 
ba^ been made in favour of thecaase of ioto the ;eaccbequer;» { .before the 5th - of 
^ StoB r by ^3rreat Britain. If EnglandJiad .January,Jo this Ififltlbr 

left Ptougal.to be overrun by themminy the^raming yeav, wai than^hat 

wouldAbe situatioii'of Spain be now wbat^ ;of any fonuor yeaN-tot Siese are between 
js? Whii#Mfae ben. gent, has thought thiue tojfiMlrtollions uf eMoaseo^ dfffiur* 

the ground of hi8^:despair aii!Betowmm4he^ last yto 

to to causp^ whattSpain has foiled to do ^ endbig In. Jaaiiary J to that witboet 
tohasomitted to state .yvbat she actually the imimiilion of any new taxes last yetr.' 

* has done, li man be, toned, that more fWltoayopmeaattaenjrsey^toboowgeDt, 
^ighttot^ been toothyby totoK 
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tftMiHi sttte pfihe commem tlto toavN 
wy? 4 will t«ir him'«h%t parTlicfridt 
btaticbes of that commerce toiy h«ve de*> 
a^ned towards the latter ^ad> of the year, 
by which the.rev^niaeorf that part of the year 
may hm hMn aflhoted V and yet it may 
bh perfectly clear liiat ttpoti the whole year 
there tnay be an ahiittdatit iticrChte of re* 
'Venue, iti^true,- and cannot im denied, 
that the enemy has made an implresaloti 
on the oummerce of this country; but this 
impression, whatever it may be, -can be 
Only Considered as temporary; and when 
I'take fhtO cohsideratioti the* skill, industry 
and capital of this nation;' 1 have the best 
grounded exphctmions of onr fbtnre pros¬ 
perity, thoiij^ the application in particu¬ 
lar channels of that skill and imlustry may 
fora'time be'ii^fteeted^think I may venture 
to sta*e# therefore, Wkt the general in¬ 
crease of the revenue^ which Suffered some 
‘decrease hbwOver towards the latter end of 
the year, tnay be expected to continue; 
though nothing can be said prospectively 
en shch a subject with confidence. 

' On' the subjeci of America-^ 1 wish to 
toudb as little as possible. The bon. gent, 
is,! tfamk, not warranted in saying that a 
spirit of conciiiatfon which he "^now affects 
ao hail, did' not exist in bis'^ Majesty’s 
Ooiuicits towards that country till the pre-; 
ednt moment. There is no greater spirit 
of conctliation manifested now than for- 
^merly. The councils of the country were 
’always perfeciiy conciliatory towards 
^America, anrd every thing was done which 
could' be done to obtain a renewal of a 
Ti'iendly intercourse with the United States, 
-consistent with our own ^safety. And I 
i>erieve that every thing will be done by 
the Regent in the way of conciliation; 
ibut while be js willing to concede every 
thing that ought to be conceded, be will 
at the same thne keep sight of the preser¬ 
vation of those maritime rights ior which 
' this country has always col|tended. l«do«| 
^think indeed that those rights which have ' 
tmeft so long claimed by Great Britain, 
jallooid not, under tbo.preseni circumstances 
the world, be renounced by her at pre- 
eent# 1 do not impute to the b(Hl« ^nt. 
that he would wiUivigly be inclined to sa¬ 
crifice any of the just rtghu oithboounn^y. 
oNo character cottM gfttod by ^ thi 
Mtiou'Which would notitmfd^ffp'iif the de? 
’'4efice of her rights ond'-no 4d9nUHrotOr"'Ceeid 
gaii^ by the indi^tmlu^o. 
^mdviioand^nseift tothOiraacrificek^ ^ 

" ' ^4 wilt now ask the 4loiic ond the 
Hoofki 0 it Would hk {WOfW 


anyincCkeshM^ laken^ioC 
ehwoxphccatfon ifrcho Address^ 

Wink f^hat (Boprrety doolif it beeuted thm 
ai the ppevenc inoinesit,^hraa^ssibi« 
tO'^be obtataed ? No niOfi wooid ho more 
ready that! ministers, if 'any opporttiniiy 
should occur whenpeace-cchkf .with 
safety bernade^ to avail thOmsshlea ^ thal| 
opportunity ; ttuc^ihey would merely mils 
lead and deceive the country were theyrio 
hold out to them that any tnidg bkeviiiBls 
an opportunity had yet occurred. 1 think, 
indeed^ that ^here are few individuals^ 
the House who would be inclined^co go 
along with an bon. baronet (sir T.^ Tumw)^ 
who.spoke in the coarse of the evhiikigifia 
the s'entifhentt he uttered on that subject; 
The hon. gent, says and make^iffiibcibr 
of charge that it has been declared in (hia 
House, thaf no peace can be obiwued with 
the present J^peror of Franco, trll ^lie 
abate in his pretensions. It is but^ too 
true that fjll such an event no peaceas:Co 
be ubtahied. • What, says tjm hon. gent; 
and are you then determined^ carvy^ww . 
an interminable war f If these proTes* 
eions be adhered to, what can fidlow but 
the-tnevitable ruin of GreaV'B4‘itasii4 
'Whata prospect, contiUttes the<^tiua. geotutf 
if it ba the real state of the prospecy InMv* 
ever, •^why^afaould* that,prospect be dm* 
guitmi to the: couiiuy ? rThe pretensidm 
of the Ruler of France are nothing less 
l^han the ruin of this country; andtilHie 
abate, from those pretensions, >hnvr >^ii 
peace be obtained r And 1 will askabn « 
hon* gent, with confidence, whatherihe > 
sees any thing now in the conduce of dmt 
Ruler, which indicates that be has ahaii» 
doned his hostile views, dr that can lead, 
us to believe that we may with safiety au* 
cede to bis demands. 

Among the other points of.the speeoh'rof 
the ban. gent; be eaepressed his astontsli- 
BHint that no notice was taken ifi 'She 
speech of the situatioDjof this country tvetiii 
regard^ to Sweden* ^-Nothing cefoU^^be 
more natural than * that ministers the 
exercise of their discretion on tbatealigewt, 
should not think proper toadvert^io:^ 
sitoatievu of Swedem When we t^effeoUvOa 
wbaiour former comiecttoA with Swedia 
waSjftADd the ntanner m which thatcautory 
was eompelled to enter |ata subsefnriieiiry 
to mrenemy, it will, I thi^^be fflui^ ibat 
forbearance with regard to tbasadlllp^ 
country is the principle ois«wrhfdi we 
ahoakl act, so long as we ODxit actwn fidr- 
bearing pTindlples" withent danger to esir* 
sehres; a Sbe: l y a aAi at a ' 




imi 
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aa we ar^, be of little uae to £eglan4, and 
oni^ deliberate consideration therefore it 
vjas not thought necessar}' to make iMr 
fltete of that xouatry one of the topics ef 
the Sfjeech. 

With respect to the omission-so much 
complained of with regard to Ii'eland, 
fully aware of the importance of 
the subjeQt> 1 did not conceive it actually 
n^essary to introduce into the speech of 
tlm Prince Regent on this occasion any 
particular mention of the affairs of Ire-^ 
land. 1 know that representations have 
be^ ipade, for what purpose they can 
best tell who made theni^ that the affairs 
of the sister kingdom are in the most la^ 
montablacondition ; my colleagues and 
myself have been accused this night of 
treating that important part of the empire 
ijfith systematic neglect; of never re» 
fcrri^ig to it except in langaage of a de¬ 
grading, insulting gad contemptuous na¬ 
ture. I pu^it to the candour of the House 
ifthkbe a correct statement^ or if it can 
believe that we are such fools and idiots 
as to treatauch grave discussions with an 
unworthy contempt, much less wiih tbat 
derision and even laughter which has 
been imptHed to us. However my own 
views of the policy which it would be 
prudent to adopt respecting that part of 
the united empire may diier from the 
opinions entertained the hon. gem. 
XMr. Hutchinson}, and t|te difterence is 
certainly great and obvious, no fair inier- 
eoce, 1 am confident, is dieducihle from 
that circumstance, that 1 have been m 
any time disposed to disregard or under** 
Value any topic counecied with Irish af¬ 
fairs. When, however, the hon. gent, 
goes further, and avera tbat the Regent 
ccmlJ not safely place confidence in the 
per^ who now conduct the adminis- 
tration of the country, and tbat those per- 
«ons neither possess nor merit the confkl-« 
ence of the country, then indeed 1 sbaH 
venture to• ask, wheie could the Regent 
hope to, find men wlio possessed k in a 
grea^r degiMee ? 1 believe no man or set of 
men e^oy a greater portion of the esteem 
and confidence of the peiiple. although the 
hon. gent. (Mr. W hi thread) appears by 
his laugh to think otherwise. 1 cbaUcnge 
that hon. gent.,'by any test or in any. 
place; to controvert my asserliuns.—The 
right hon. gent, then, apologized for 
having so long trespassed on the attention 
of Uie House, whiii^ he aaid he had been 
in^ttced.4o do by the tntoiMlili^lon of the; 


n«elevabt.Ynatler:W!hiuh hadhaHi^bratiglii 
•forward on the otbmr side,>aiMl which it 
was io^^ihlefochim iiotitoadveitto. j . 

Sir John )2Vcnpoit aiseited that the i^glrt 
bon. gOnt. had mkraffresented his hoju 
friend {Mr. Hutehtmtin.) When Ua 
hon. friend had stated that the afiairs «€ 
Ireland wcie treated by mmisteiu with 
, systematic n^lect, it wae a ttatemeiift 
which he was hilly warranted in makings 
A fioble lord, who in his tipinioa had al- 
w^ays had too much influence in the couqw 
cils of Ireland^ had not hesitated cnee to 
say that the less that Was said abeut that 
country the better. To him it apfyeared 
that, as a component part df the empko, it 
was entitled to respectful attention, en at¬ 
tention proportioned to the extent 6f 
its territory and ^ amount of its re¬ 
sources. It had Mbn stated to them by 
the right hon. gent, that the revenue of 
Ireland had been afiecied; wore these 
terms, he would ask, descriptive of the 
fact } Did the language fairly represent 
tbat a defalcation of between two ’ aii4 
three millions had taken place in the re¬ 
venue, and that it was at the present pe¬ 
riod unequal to the ordinary exigencies ^ 
When he looked also to the other foatores 
in the Bttuatjoo of Ireland ; when he saw 
her tranquiUity menaced and the military 
force greatly reduced ; wlien he -knew 
too, that many persons who had a deep 
stake in the safety of that part of the 
kingdom, some of whom were in the com* 
stant habit of defending and supporiitig 
the right hon. gent, entertained the most 
serious apprehensions im the subject, he 
could not easily conceive a topic more4e- 
serving.of the right hon gent's gravity 
and attention. jUere ihe ChunoelJorot4lm 
Exchequer appeared to be engaged ifi< 
conversation.] He was aware that he 
had no peculiar claim on his aUeniion, 
and he had just afforded an addilionar 
pcpof of the carelessness of which hiB> had * 
bepo-accosecT. He did theveibre again 
assert that tlie regard paid to Ireland hf‘ 

. our government was not suiffievent to thu 
weight and importance of so large w 
component part of the ompure, and he 
sincerely believed that much of the mis¬ 
chief that had happened m Ireland, much. 
of. that embarrassmetd and cafauiity in a 
which she was involved, was owing^to ihe 
iooto pnd nsgUgent manner in which ila 
bmineas wascomucsed in tiMk Bnuhe, and., 
regularly deferred close of 

session- Aniustia m he was to awofid . 
tonehing M.-My topic aakti^Wd^ito 
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airiHisi iwkifgf •iif irrititioBv he > tniitt he 
permtieed to put tn his claim to be heard 
ia parlmnient as att Irish TepreaeniaiiTe^ 
warmly interested m the welfare of his 
nactre cmintry. ^ At such a period as the 
present, threitehed as we were by an ene** 
my far more formidable than had eter 
hiiherto waged hostility against vs, it was 
the bouxnlen duty of t^ House to attend 
to every complaint preferred from that 
quarter, to investigate every alleged grie** 
vaiire^ and if they ahould prove delusive 
to dispel the delusion by a fair and 
impartial inquiry. Then kistead of a 
drain and an iacuaibrance on Great 
BritasAj ufs Inland was rendered by 
the present system^ we might proceed to 
husband her resources and to consolidate 
her strength* till the fortunate period i 
should arrive when a fhrm and honourable 
peace might alleviate her burthens, and 
tio longer mard the natural progress of, 
her prosperity. 

Mr. H^tchmson said he rose to express 
bis hope, that words wonld not in luture 
be put into his month which had never 
fallen fi*otn him, nor opinions imputed to 
him, which be had never expressed. He j 
had not said, as the right bon. gent (the | 
dionceUor ofthe Exchequer) attributed to | 
hiia, that the Prince Regent abouM loe>k | 
elsewhere for bis ministers, or should con- 
fidv the guidance of his councils to other 
men. What he had stated however, was in 
bis judgment the most proper course for the 
House to pursoe, was that they should re¬ 
present to the Prince Regent their firm de- 
toi'nimaiiofi to support the just autherity of 
the executive and at the same time to ex¬ 
press iheir conviction of the incapacity of 
his present ministers. In reply to what the 
right hori. gent, had observed in defence 
of the respect and attention which be was 
in tlie haMt of shewing to discussions on 
Irish affiiirs, be lafnentod that he should 
be under the necessity of repeating tiie 
accuse lion, and of distinctly charging 
the right hoti. gent, with the most blame- 
able and odenairve levity. 

The <iianceUar itf the Eipckequer said, if 
he*'had iniHunder^tood or mi'^i'cpi^eseiited 
the observations of tlie bon. gent, be 
should be extremely ready to have bis 
error corseeted. He certainly was de<* 
sirous of vindvcatnig bimself drum the im- 
poiatioris of the bonourabke geitilemaii, 
who ^had veryevreneously described him 
av laughing whenever menbom wan made 
ef-4nsh smairs. With Pettpeet .to hhe bo- 
uouraMe geBtlentu^ expkiHim4if 4iis 


meaftfiig, in im firstepeeob/ite must cen*^ 
fess he could not vety easily see bow n' 
ddclaratten of the incapacity bf the Re^ 
genius ministefs could he separated from 
the express'ien ef a wish that they sboold 
be dismissed front the Regent’s eervi€#b 
The honourable baronet had likewise 
charged him with inattention to what hn ' 
had been saying with respect to the ini^ 
litary force in Ireland ; but if the bonouN' 
able baronet would adopt the statemeofii 
in the Morning Chronicle^ he had halfdly ‘ 
a right to expect a refutation of them 
that House. He could, however, assutw^ 
him,, that no reinforcements had recently 
been drawn from Ireland, and that thb , 
amount of military force now in thatcoun* 
try was probably greater than it hafHbem' 
at any period which the honourable ba* 
rooet could Aention. 

Sir JoAn Neufori said, that he bid not 
adopted, in afhat he had observed* the' 
staiements of the Morning Chronicle* nei¬ 
ther had be adopted the statements of the * 
Morning Post. Deprived as he wae bf^ 
the channels of ofiiciai communication^ 
his knowledge was of course derived brodi 
such sources as were open generally* 
and from such correspondence as he main- 
laified with peraons in Ireland, which folly ^ 
enabled bim to state that many gentle¬ 
men of rank and property, and some of ' 
them the political friends of the roitnSter* ’ 
bad been under the most serious alarm hh 
consequence of the reduction of the 
litary force in that part of ibe empire. He’ 
believed that large drafu had been made* ' 
but ibtii the projected reinforcements bad ‘ 
b^en countermanded. 

Mr. Pens9»by /rose only to notice one 
point in the speech of tlie right bqn. gent, 
and k was that, in which he had inforred 
from his observations on the former nig^ 
that htsbonoorable friend (Mr. Whitbread) . 
had contradicted himadC in first profosn* 
mg to ccMiciH* with ham, and in fcillowihg * 
that declaration with his aubsc<|nent ' 
marks. Now, be wished to be •distinctly , 
understood as havnig certainly diaoiaiasad * 
any wish or mientioii of making n sy«- - 
tematic oppositioii to the Eegent’a gto ' 
vernnient; because tlmugh he should Jhn ' 
sorry atony time toiiarrass or ia»pedwthe^ 
adfniniatraiton of the eoantry, be aboaM^ 
be ^paructtlarly so when he refiecsodt Wh 
the novelty as well as thedifficototo ofthn 
Biegent\ situation. But rhete etWisidsiaw " 
ttotis were not to tpreclude hsin from this * 
decdiargeof hkdoty, if beuhoutdifiad an-; 
OMion iforuti, in opposiiig amd cbndemiriiig' 
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thejnitesalr^ oC.iia iniAisterej1^ iks 
was hta veneratioh for his royai highness, 
Wth for his priva.te irirtues anct his cousii- 
Siitional sentiments, so congeniaF^to those 
principles which had seated the Hoes& of 
Hanover on the throne of these kingdoms, 

• this veneration would but operate inju<- 
'riously if it prevented him from steadily 
resisting the unwise and dangerous policy 
of those who conducted the administra¬ 
tion. V 

Mr. Whitbread said, he should take the 
opportunity before the report was read of 
alluding to what had fallen from an bon. 
gent, on the subject of the foreigner con¬ 
fined in Cold Bath Fields. He could not 
help feeling much surprised that an en- 
qoirj^which might have been made in five 
minutes, haa not been iliade in the twenty 
four hours, that had elapsed tince the ho¬ 
nourable baronet behind him had first men¬ 
tioned the subject to the Hdbse. 

The Chanceilor ef the Exchequer thought 
the hon. gent, behind him had acted pru¬ 
dently in not making a partial or defective 
statement, but in reserving himself till 
all the circumstances of the case were 
ascertained. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that it was the ne¬ 
cessity of this long and minute enquiry of 
which he complained. Was there no re¬ 
cord kept of such, a transaction in the office 
of the home department ? Or was the right 
hon. gent, to be permitted to shelter tiie 
under secretary of state when unable to 
furnish satisfactory inlormation? 

' Mr* Forfre observed, that the hon. bart. 
(sir F. Bordett) had confessed his own re¬ 
presentation to be inaccurate. He had, 
however, inasmuch as the matter lay in 
some degree in his department, written to 
the officer who had brought home the 
fiireigner, but who was at Yarmouth, and 
ftornwhom he had not of course yet heard. 
He had learned, however, that the person 
in * question had been apprehend^ as a 
Bijpef, and conducted hither from Heligoland 
by a win-ant from lord Liverpool, who 
was not now in the home department. He 
did not, however, consider this to. be a 
proper time. for eukrging upon this sub¬ 
ject, . : 

:/ Mir, Whitbread wm pleased to recehw^at 
leasi^eonie information from the right hom 
gent, hut could not see, that because the 
(fead of an. office was changed, the bosi- 
. ness of the ^office was to stop. He thought 
it'highly creditable totbe humanity of the 
hou. bart. to havh brought this subject for« 
i was one in. whit'ih. he had no 


doubt the: laws of the country had b^n 
wantonly violated, and the freedom of a 
human being causelessly impaired. 

Mr. Miidocks said, it appeared from 
what liad passed this evening, that there 
vi^as a great deal of truth in what hacf 
fallen from the hon. bart. (sir F. Burdeii). 
He hoped, however, that the . subject 
would not be allowed to pass without in¬ 
vestigation, and was satisfied, as the 
House must be, that the hon. bart. was 
entitled to • thanks for the pains he had 
taken on the occasion. ^ 

The Reports was then brought up and 
agreed to, and the Address was ordered to 
be presented to the Frifice Regent by 
those who were of the privy council. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, February 14. 

[The Prince Regent’s Answer to the 
Address.] Lord George Thynne reported 
to the House, that his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, having been attended w iiii 
their i^ddress of yesterday, was pleased 
to receive the same very graciously, and 
to give the following Answer: 

Gentlemen; 

1 thank you for this loyal and affec- 
tionate Address. 1 am highly gratified 
by those sentiments of sorrow and affirc- 
tion which you so feelingly express for^he 
lamented situation of the King, and I re¬ 
ceive with the greatest satisfaction, the 
promise of that support wbicli can alone 
encourage me to hope, that I may be ena¬ 
bled to discharge with satisfaction to my¬ 
self and advantage to the nation, the du¬ 
ties of the important trust which is reposed 
in me.^' 

[Motion for Accounts relating to 
Bank Notes, Bullion, &c.] Mr. Horner 
moved for the following Accounts, whicli 
were ordere^l accordingly: 

, li An Account of the amount of 
Notes of the Governor and Conipany^f 
the Bank of England, in circulation on the 
7tb and I2th days of each month, from 
the ]2lbof January 1810 to the I2<h of 
February 1811, distinguishing the Bank 
Post Bills, and distinguishing the amount 
of Notes under the value, of five poondsw 

2. An Account oi* the weekly amount 
of Bank Notes in circulation; from the llih 
cf March 1810to the date 4>f the rcturdi 
to this order, distinguishing the Bank 
Post Bills, and the amount of Notes uodev 
the value o£ five poenda. *. i .. . 
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3. An Aecouiit of the amount of Bank 
Notes in circulation on Saturday night, 
from the I2ih of May IS 10 to the date of 
the return to this order, distinguishing 
the Bank Post Bills, and the amount of 
Notes under the value of five pounds. 

4. An Account of all the Dollars issued 
by the Bank of England, from the 8th of 
Peb. 1810 to the date of the return to this 
order. 

5. An Account of the amount in ounces 
of sales of Silver pieces of eight, and Sil¬ 
ver ingots, made by the governor and 
company of the Bank of England, from 
the 1st of March 1810 to the date of the 
return to this orfler. 

An Account of Advances made by 
the Bank of England to government on 
land and malt, Exchequer Bills, and other 
securities, on ihe5lh of January 1811. 

7. An Account of the amount of Gold 
and Silver deposited in the Bullion Office 
of the Bank of England as having been 
imported Irnm abroad, from the 30tli of 
March IS 10 to the date of the return to 
this Order, distinguishing the Post Office 
packets from men of war. 

8 An Account of the amount of 
monthly sales of Gold and Silver, by pri¬ 
vate dealers, in the Bullion Office of the 
Bank of England, from the 1st of April 
1810 to the date of the return to this 
order, distinguishing Gold from Silver, 
and Bars from Coin. 

9. An Account of the amount of Gold 
which has been delivered out from the 
Bullion Office of the Bank of England, as 
sales and purchases, by private dealers, 
from the IHtli of April 1810 to the date of 
the return to this order, distinguishing Bar 
Gold from Foreign Coin, and specifying 
how much Bar Gold has been delivered 
out as for exportation. 

i 0. An Account of the quantity of Gold 
and Silver exported as merchandize, or 
otherwise, from the different piyts of Grea^t 
Britain to foreign ports, in the year ending 
tlic Jst of February 1811, distinguishing 
Gold and Silver, distinguishing Bullion, 
Wrought Plate, and Coin, and distin¬ 
guishing the ^orts and places from and to 
which the said exportations were made.' 

11. An Account of the quantity of Bul¬ 
lion or Coin which has been seized in the 
year ending the 1st of Feb. 1811. 

12. An Account of the number of 
Licences for the issue of PromissorjrNotes 
pay^le on demand, which were granted 
by the Commissioners, for the two years 
ending^the lOtbof QiSt. 1802 and the 10th 


of Oct.<1810, and since the lOth of Oct. 
1810 to the date of the return to thn 
order; distinguishing in each period the 
renewed licences from those granted to 
new Banks. 

13. An Account of the number of 

Stamps of Promissory Notes re-issuable of 
each class^ that have been issued from fst 
June 1810 to the latest period to which 
the same can be made up; distinguishing 
each quarter, and the corresponding 
amount of Duties. v 

14. An Account of the number of re^ 

issuable Promissory Notes stamped ior 
England, during the years ending thq 
10th of October 1807, 1808, 180C^, and 
1810; distinguishing the rates, and also 
the value, of the notes. • 

15. An Account of the quantity of Coin 
or* Bullion Imported in bis MajestyV 
Packets, in the year ending the 5th of 
January 1811* distinguishing from what 
places the importations were made. 

10. An Account of all Gold imported 
into his Majesty's Mint, and the amoune 
of Gold Monies coined, from the 1st of 
March 1810, distinguishing the ingots as 
produced from guineas or from fdreigir 
Gold. ■ 

17. An Account of the Amount of Bank 
Notes lying in the Exchequer, in each 
month, from the 10th of February 1810 to 
date of the return to this order. ^ .■ \ 
^8. An Account of all Monies which 
have b9en sent from this country by the 
Paymasters of the forces, for the user of 
his Majesty's armies abroad, or for the 
succour of Majesty's Allies, from tbd, 
8th of November 1809 to the date the 
return to this order; distinguishing Gold 
from Silver, Bullion from Coin, add the 
places to which the said Monies were 
sent respectively; and distinguishing the 
amount purchased by.the Paymasterefroar 
that which they received otherwise th& 
by purchase. 

Sir J. Sinclair wished to know at .what 
time it was in the contemplation of' the 
hon. member to make his motion upon the 
subject, as it w» one which esctited'^coii^ 
aiderable int^est, and was of greait Jm-i 
portance to the country. 

Mr. Homer said*, it was bis inteniioii a^ 
a very early period to give notice of' the* 
day when he would bring it forward- * *' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer mbvod, 
that the'Speech of the Lords O^inis* 
sioners should be taken into further consi^ 
deration ; when the Speaker having read 
that paragraph of the Speech which related 





U) the ivpplies, the Chancellor of the £)(• 
chequer nored, That a aapply should he 
grtiit€{i; which being agre^ to, he i»ext 
moveci. That the Houte sboiikl resoI?e it¬ 
self into a Committee to-morrow, for Uie 
purpose of considering Ibat motioA* 

ROUSE OF LOKDS. , 

Friday, February 15. 

[iNFOmSATlONS EX OFFICIO FOE LiBEI..} 

Lord Holland gare notice, that in the 
^urae of the session he should make a 
ipotioD for the number and oatare of the 
informations ex <^cio filed in the coqrt of 
King’s-bench for Libel. HU lordship 
observed that he had on a former occasion 
nnsuecestifully opposed a bill, which since 
it had passed into an act of parliament bad 
given to' informations ex qfivio a conse- 
t|nence they did not before possess, and he 
DOW gave this general notice, in order that 
he might not be charged on a future oc¬ 
casion with taking the House by surprise, 
intending, according to ihe nature of the 
information upon this sul^iect, which should 
be obtained, either to found upon it some 
ipecific motion, or a motion for the repeal 
of the act. 

semesssssB 
ROUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, February 15. 

[Motion fob Accounts belating iio 
Bank Notes, Buluion, &c.] Mr. Rase 
expressed his satisfaction to learn, from 
what had fallen from an hon. and learned 
gent. yoFterday* that it was his intention 
to bring the Report of the Bullion Com¬ 
mittee under the consideration of the 
House. The public was much interested 
in the question, and he was sure it would 
pot fail to prove satisfactory to the nation 
^at itshould undergo a discussion in that 
He ihbultC with a view to that 
discussion, move for certain returns in ad¬ 


dition to those ordered yesterday, to the 
production of which ho did not suppose 
a,ny opposition would be made. He should 
thereupon move for the following accounts: 

1. An Account of the Gold imported 
into his Majesty’s Mint, and the amount 
of Gold monies coined there between 1st 
Jan. 1773 and 31st Dec. I79d, both in¬ 
clusive ; distinguishing as far as possible, 
the ingots received from guineas in each 
from those from foreign Qiild, with 


e value of each. 


g, An Account of the Notes of the 
BMohuf fiogland in circulaticn# on the ist 


days of* January and of July, In the years 
J7dl, 17(19. and 1703, 17S3, and |7ai, 
and on the same days in cvciy year from 
1790 to 1810, inclusive. 

3, An Account of the amount of the 
Bank Notes in circulatiup ia each week^ 
from the Qth of March 1809, 

4. An Account ol the highest aniouni 
of Bank Notes locked up in the Lxchequfr 
in each year, from 1803 to the preseltl 
tirnd. 

5- An Account of the highest prices 
paid by the Bank for Bullion in each 
year, from 1773 to IfiOQ, hoib inclusive. 

fi. An Account of tbe amount, of the 
Notes and Post Bills of tliu Bank of lre-> 
land in circulation in the month h of 
January and June, from 1804 to 1810, 
both inclusive. 

7. An Account of the value of Corn 
and other grain and flour impericd into 
Great Britain, except from Ireland, from 
18()0 to 18 IQ, both inclusive. 

8. An Account of the olTicigl value af 
exports from, and of imports into, Greal 
Britain, for 1790, and in every year since 
to 1809 inclusive.. 

9. An Account of the highest and 
lowest prices of silver in each year, from 

I 1790 to the present time- 

10. Copies of any letters thajt were 
written from tbe Secretaries of the Trea¬ 
sury to the Commissioners of the Customs 
in 1782 and 1783, communicating direc¬ 
tions from the Lords Commis^iioners of tbe 
Treasury for enforcing the laws against the 
exportation of coin. 

I Mr. Hamer also moved for, A Copy of 
the communications between tbe Bank of 
England and the Lords of the Treasury, and 
of a Letter written by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Attorney and Solicitor Ge¬ 
neral, and of the opinions* of the Attorney 
and Solicitor General submitted to the 
Treasury in 1772, respecting tlie execution 
qf the laws which prohibit the exportation 

of Gold and'Silver. 

* 

[Committee of Svfplv.] The Chm- 
ccilor qf the Exchequer moved the order qf 
the day for going mtp a Committee of 
supply, 

Mr. CteexHy rose to take that opportu¬ 
nity of calling the attention of iho House 
to what he considered an intolerable griev- 
aneq in the manner in which grants of 
p jbliq money and money bills were 
ried through that House- They all knew 
that grants of public money and redrei# 
of grievancw«forme|dy wwt Oh 





Of i^iiU'hO'VnvtT, they had got. the 
. ifW\ <«,.voting grants of money and pro- 
^^^ing.wUh money-bills at late hoursj. 
and when the Mouse was exhausted with 
nJebatest and no discussion could take place, 
^pis he allowed was inseparable from 
the practice of discpssing great public 
^uestiQns, which occupied so much of the 
4i,ine of the House during every session. 
But to whom was it attributable but to 
the minister^ who usually condensed 
public business within so short a period, 
that it was impossible to bestow the ne¬ 
cessary attention upon every important 
question ? Since the union with Ireland, 
which added sp much to the business of 
that House, they had much shorter sessions 
of parliament than previously. The mi¬ 
nister, by clothing his grants of public 
money in ambiguous terms, could con¬ 
trive to get them voted without objection, 
a^nd could reserve his desperate cases to 
the close of the session, when it would be 
< 00 , late to make any effectual opposition 
to them. In illustration of this obseiva- 
|ion, he need only refer to what had hap¬ 
pened last session. The bill for granting a 
<Qi|lion and a half to the East India Cod]- 
pany, and for the interest of which fresh 
taxes must be laid upon the people, passed 
through ijo one of its stages previous to 
the last, before one o'clock in the morning. 
In one of its stages there were no less 
than seven notices to precede it, and it 
was one of fifiy orders of the dav. The 
fiouse must see, therefore, that under such 
circumstances it was impossible it could 
have been maturely or fully discussed. 
Tine last stage took place at an hour earlit r 
than that at which public business com¬ 
menced usually. He had intended to 
oppose it; but on coming down t j the 
liouse at half p^st four, he was astonished 
to find that the bill had passed. He had 
particularly noticed the members who at¬ 
tended on that occasioii, and could take 
upon him to assert, that they^were either 
Directors of the India Company or their 
servants, or Directors of the Bank or per¬ 
sons \in office ; and ^hat there were not six 
members of any other description then 
present. It was an intolerable grievance, 
be must contend, that they should thus 
choose their own time, and consult their 
own convenience in bringing forward 
public business, without giving to mem¬ 
bers of that House an opportunity of de¬ 
livering their sentiments. He considered 
^t also a great grievance, that the mis-’ 
c^Uaneous grants were not more distinctly 

TOLiXVltl. • 


submitted to^^bo notice of the Houaci^aq. 
that members might come prepare^. 
the discussion pf them. Of this the 
of d,000/. to lords Olenbervie and.Auc^ 
land last session was a proof. J^o men^, 
tion of the names was made in the nptice 
of the vote ; and the grant itself was riot 
brought forward till the last Committee of 
Supply, and when the Appropriation Act 
was far advanced in its progress. The de¬ 
mand for those two noblelords^aspf sjsven' 
years standing, and had been preferred, 
to the government of the day, and that. 
which succeeded it, and was refused by 
both. This accounted for its having been 
deferred to the end of the session. The 
act of appropriation, too, ivas generally 
hurried through without sufficient deh-^ 
beration. A$ it contained all the grants 
of the session^ it should certainly be more 
fully discussed. He had, last session, com-' 
plained that the emoluments of the great 
Tellers of the Exchequer, lords Camden 
and Buckinghamshire, should be aug¬ 
mented by fees out of the taxes ; but was 
then told, he was too late. He trusted, 
however, that in the appropriation act of 
the present session, provision would bp 
made, that these Tellers, if they bad a 
freehold in their offices, should not de¬ 
rive in future, any increase of emolument 
from fees upon public grants. He besought 
ihe House to consider tlie extent of power 
possessed by ministers in consequence of 
the Appropriation Act. Though that 
House had voted Mr. Palmer's claims to 
be jest last session, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, by. leaving the grant out of 
the Appropriation Act at the end of the 
session, actually defeated the Intentions uF 
that House. The manner in which the 
grant to lords Olenbervie and Auckland 
had been carried, shewed also how ihe 
minister, if disposed to favour individuals^^ 
could accomplish that object, ps well aif 
in other cases he could frustrate the view* 
of Parliament by means of. this Appropria¬ 
tion Act. It appeared, therefore, to him ” 
desirable, thvit the matter should be re¬ 
ferred to a select committee, to considet 
of framing some standing order, whereby' 
members on looking over the Order-book 
might be able to ascertain what partico]^ 
grants or money bills were to be brought 
under the consideration of the liouse. It 
would otherwise be impossible to 
the proper attention to such subjecis. 
He had felt it necessary to say thus much 
upon this occasion and indeed the right* 
bon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
4 1 
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admitted the propriety of some regulation 
on this head, and even intimated an in¬ 
tention to propose some dirangement on 
the subject lu the present session. 

The-C'Aartce//or qf the Ejciitqno'co\M not 
Collect from the speech of the hon. gent, 
whether he meant by it to give notice of 
some motion during the present session, 
or whether, having unfortunately neglect¬ 
ed last session till it was too late to oppose 
the appropriation act, he was determined 
to take care that he should not fall into a 
similar omission in the present session. If 
he were to consider the speech ot the hon. 
ent. only as a notice, he should not, per- 
aps, have felt it necessary to coiumciit 
..upon it; but when he reflected upon the 
angry ^ne with which he had imputed it 
as matter of blame to the present govern¬ 
ment particularly, that ministers had the 
option of bringing forward public busi¬ 
ness at the time most convenient for them, 
he could not forbear making a few obser¬ 
vations upon it. The circumstances to 
which the hon. gent, had referred, proved 
that the case was in direct contradiction to 
his statement. Every hon. gent, must 
know, that it was not in the power of mi¬ 
nisters to put oft*the discussion of public 
business to a late hour, when there could 
be no opportunity of mature del’.bi ration, 
but in the power of those gentlemen, \\lio, 
having given notices of motion'', bad by 
the usage of parliament the pit cedence of 
the orders of the day. That was tiie true 
representation of the case, and it was 
owing to that cause that the diflerciit 
stages of the Bill to which the hon. mem¬ 
ber had alluded, were proceeded in at the 
late hour he stated. He concurred with 
the hon. gent, as to the inconvenience re¬ 
sulting from this cause, and had it in con¬ 
templation to propose to the House an ar¬ 
rangement, which would give on certain 
days of the week a precedence to orders of 
the day, and leave on the other days of 
the week, precedence, as usual, to noticed. 
He had intimated as much last session, and 
as he did not think there would be much 
difliculty in forming some such arrange¬ 
ment, he should take an early opportunity 
of proposing it. Having stated thus much 
on that point, he should shortly advert to 
some of the topics mentioned by the hon. 
gent. The hon. gent, complained that 
the miscellaneous grants were not more 
distinctly specified, so as to enable the 
members of that House to come prepared 
to the discussion of them : and the hon. 
gent, particularly selected the grant to 
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lords Glenbervie and Auckland, which, 
from the manner in which he spoke of it« 
the hon. gent, seemed to intimate as an in¬ 
stance of concealed favouritism towards 
the objects of tbt giant. But he must re¬ 
mind that hon. gent, that when an objec¬ 
tion was started to that particular grant, 
on the ground that further time was ne¬ 
cessary, the discussion of it w'as immedi¬ 
ately deferred. Numberless cases of a 
similar description might be quoted ; and 
every hon. gent, at all acquainted with the 
mode of proceeding in that House, must 
be aware, that according to the constant 
practice, whenever any objection happen¬ 
ed to be made to any particular grant in 
the Miscellaneous Services, that grant was 
uniformly deferred, unless in cases where 
the service happened to be urgent, and 
any delay would be injurious. It often 
W'as the case, tbal. some part only of the 
grant w as voted, in order to allow time 
for ascertaining the propriety of voting the 
wdiole : so that the complaint of the bon. 
gent, against the government, or rather 
against that House, was uniounded in fact. 
The grants, when voted in Committee, 
w'ere necessarily reported afterwards, when 
they might again be discussed : so that so 
far from not beingdislinclly notified, ample 
opportunity of discussing them was aflbrd- 
ed. Besides, they might be again discussed 
in tb.e Committee on the appropriation act, 
and afterwards upon the report of that 
Bill. It was not fair, then, to the House 
for the hon. gent, to state, that there was 
not suflicient time or notice for the dis¬ 
cussion of the grants, when they might all 
be fully canvassed in four or five diilerent 
stages. As to the imputationoffavouritism, 
secret favouritism, he had only to observe, 
that one of the noble lords was not a mem¬ 
ber of parliament at the time of the grant, 
and could, therefore, not be expected, to 
requite the favour in the manner insinu¬ 
ated by the hon. gent.; and if his object 
bad been to practise favouritism towards 
ihe'other noble individual (lord Auckland,) 
there was nothing in the subsequent con¬ 
duct of that individual, to shew that he had 
gained any thing by the transaction. Ho 
knew not by what governments the grant 
had been refused, but he knew that the 
government which preceded the present 
had resolved to accede to the grant (No, 
no, no, from the Opposition) : so at least 
it had been represented to him. He had 
stated the same thing last session, without 
being contradicted. The lateness of bring- . 
ing forward the grant arose from the cir* ( 
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cumstance of the conimiRsion haring only 
then terminated. If he had not thought 
the grant right, he should not have pro¬ 
posed it to the House, even th<»ugh the late 
administration might have determined on 
conceding it. He knew of no political 
connection between himself or his friends, 
and either lord Auckland or lord Glenber- 
vie, that could make them objects of fa¬ 
vouritism. As to the case of Mr. Palmer's 
demand, he had only done what the hon. 
gent, himself, or any other hon. member 
had the power of doing. He thought the 
demand ought not to have been granted, 
and therefore had moved that it should be 
left out of th^ appropriation act. The 
right hon. gent, concluded by giving 
notice, that he should early in next week 
propose the arrangement of whicii lie had 
spoken; and which would, he was per¬ 
suaded, be a benefit to all classes of mem¬ 
bers in that House. 

Lord Folkestone contended, that it was 
perfectly competent to any member, on 
the question then before the House, to 
state, as his hon. friend had done, any 
grievances of which he had to complain. 
The right hon. gent, had said, that he 
could not understand whether in the 
speech of his hon. friend, he meant to 
give notice of a motion, or to intimate what 
his conduct would be in the present ses¬ 
sion, respecting the Miscellaneous Grants 
and the Appropriation Act. Upon this 
point, however, his hon. friend had been 
most particularly guarded. As to irlie 
charge of having expressed himself in an 
angry tone, he left it to those who had 
heard both to decide, which of the two, 
the right hon. gent, or his hon. friend, was 
more liable to it. With respect to pulilic 
business, so much of it was crowded to¬ 
gether towards the end of the session, iliat 
it w'as iuipossibre for any one to know what 
time any particular measure would be 
discussed. He, in common with several 
other members, had felt the iiiconvenieriftc 
which necessarily re.mlled from this causp. 
The Bill to which his hon. friend had al¬ 
luded, had been passed an hour and an 
half before the usual time of proceeding 
with public business. The statement ot 
his hon. friend was, he contended, borne 
out by that of the right hon. gent. He 
believed that the right hon. gent, was 
taken by surprise, as much as he had taken 
the House by surprise, with respect to the 
grant to lords Glenbervie and Auckland. 
If the right hon. gent, had taken the 
trouble to make inquiry upon the subject. 
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he would have found, that the preceding 
administration had taken this grant into 
consideration, and ihen rejected it. As to 
what the right hon. gent, had said with 
respect to his conduct in leaving the grant 
of Mr. Palmer's demand out of the Appro¬ 
priation Act, that he had done then only 
what any hon. member might have done, 
he should-just ask, whether any gentleman 
who should think it tit to exercise his right 
in such a way could be sure that Uc would 
succeed? Every person who attended to 
tht manner in which the business w'as con¬ 
ducted In that House, must well know that 
it was actually impossible to give the 
proper portion of alleniion to all the im¬ 
portant measures brought under its consi¬ 
deration. The statement ol lys hon. 
friend, therefore, was highly valuable; 
not as against the present minister panicu- 
I'lrly, but in reference to the conduct of all 
descriptions ministers. The right hon. 
gent, had undoubtedly intimated his inten¬ 
tion to propose some arrangement, with a 
view to remedy the evil; and when his 
proposition should he brought forward, the 
noble lord trusted it would meet every at¬ 
tention from the House. 

Mr. Whilhread concurred in the stale- 
ment of his hon. friend behind him (Mr. 
Crrevey), which was well worth the at- 
tenlhm of the House. He rose, however, 
not for the purpose of adding to that state¬ 
ment, but in order to put the House upon 
its guard against any unnecessary innova¬ 
tion, as to its established foims and rules 
of debate. They should take good care, 
that in endeavouring to remedy one evil, 
they did nut fall into one more serious. 
He was ready, in justice to the right hon- 
tlie Chancellorot the Exchequer, to admit, 
that he had last session intimated his in¬ 
tention to propose some arrangement of 
the description he had staled that night, 
of giving to the Orders of the day, on 
certain days of the week; precedence of 
•notices. The House should well weigh 
the probable or possible consequences of 
such an arrangement, before they gave it 
their sanction. He was not inclined to 
charge members of parliament of the pre¬ 
sent day with being more corrupt, more 
negligent of their duty, more indolent 
and languid, than members of former 
parliaments. They should, however, cau¬ 
tiously adopt any arrangement or inno¬ 
vation which might have the effect of 
dissolving the House. The precedence 
which notices hitherto had been sufiered^ 
to possess, gave an interest to the busi-* 
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ness of ttie House, which was sure to 
procure an adequate attendance. If that 
interest were to be taken away, they 
could not be perfectly sure that the rou¬ 
tine business of parliament, however im¬ 
portant, would insure a proper attendance. 
The precedence of notices arose out‘of 
the right of members to make any motion 
upon the sudden; which right,wricn mem¬ 
bers consented to wave, they were com- 
pensatedMor by the precedence of notices. 
According to the practice of parliament of 
late, a great part of the most impoi tarsi bu¬ 
siness was huddled together towards the 
close of the session. If there had been 
no union at all with Ireland, the public 
and private business to be attended to by 
parliament bad been doutrled. The duties 
of parliament ought to be more laborious 
than at present, if they were® lo be well 
performed. And here it was that the 
blame was altogether impubable to minis¬ 
ters, who put oH‘ parliament whilst they 
had a shilling in the exchequer; and who 
never thought of assembling it, until they 
could no longer go on without money. In 
the language of the times, they pur uft’the 
evil day as long as they could. He couid 
ivell remember, when, before the union 
with Ireland, if [rarliament was nntassem 
bled before Christmas, gentlemen were 
apt to complain. Of late year^, it bad 
"been the practice not to assemble parlia¬ 
ment till after the queen's birth-day. 
There had been, indeed, a few exceptions. 
Had it not been for the indi.spositlon of the 
king, no man, he was convinced, could 
suppose that parliament would have been 
convened at the period it met before the 
end of last year. If the business of par¬ 
liament had so considerably increased, the 
duration of the session ought to be pro- 
portionably lengthened, fie had himself 
experienced, w'hat had also been felt by 
other hon. members, an indi*«po.sition, on 
the part of the House—disgusted, no 
doubt, and exhausted by previous debate's* 
—lo afford an attentive hearing on the 
most important business, so huddled to¬ 
gether at the end of the session. If the 
House met now later than formerly, they 
should sit longer. There was no neces¬ 
sity for the ministers to advise his Majesty 
to prorogue parliament liy any particular 
day. He should add, that insufficient at¬ 
tention Was paid to Irish subjects, insomuch 
that it was almost impossible for any hon. 
member to obtain a hearing when offering 
.to speak upon them. He should most 
titwgiy protest Against any innovation. 


that would give precedence to Orders of 
the day befbre Notices. 

Mr/ff^nn said, that this charge had not 
been made against any particular admi¬ 
nistration ; but that the general complaint 
was, that business of the first consequence 
was deferred to the last moment, at which 
lime it must of necessiiy pass, even though 
it should be without discussion. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
Committee of Supply. On the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a supply 
was granted, and the report was ordered 
lo be received to-morrow. 

HOUSE OK Loads. 

Mond'iyy February 18. 

[Catholics of Ireland ] The Earl of 
Moira rose, and said, that a matter of such 
groat public importance and magnitude 
had just occurred, attended with circum¬ 
stances so peculiar, that he felt he could 
not r(Concile his conduct with any sense 
of duty lo their lordships or the public, 
if he abstained from taking notice of it, 
and niitTiiig some observations upon the 
subject, with the view of obtaining some 
paiiicuiar information upon it from the 
minisUTs of the Piince Hegerit. What 
he alluded to, and to which he desired to 
c<ill their lordships most earnest attention, 
intimately coiicernetl the interests and 
welfare of Ireland. It must surely have 
been with the strongest emotions of sur¬ 
prise tiiat noble lords must have seen and 
read the Circular Letter of Mr. Wellesley 
Pole, chief secretary to the government of 
Ireland, by which the magistracy are di¬ 
rected to pul in force an act passed by 
the Irish parliament in the year 1793, (the 
33rd of the King,) prohibiting public 
meetings being held in khal country for 
any political objects. The act was passed 
in a time of public ferment, and was now 
to be enlorct d at a period wlH»n it was 
kViovvn that .a meeting of persons of that 
vast body, the caiholics of that country, 
was about to be held. By the provisions of 
that act, which were recited in the letter 
of the Secretary, ail persons guilty of 
giving or publishing any kind of notice, 
written or unwritten ot any proceedinga 
with a view of promoting such meetings, 
and all who in anywise attended, acted, or 
voted, in any such proceedings, were 
directed to be arrested and sent to prisoni 
unless bail should be given. But not only 
those who should give or attend, but also 
all such as had given such notices, or had 
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in any manner aitended, or acted in inch 
meetings, were rendered equally the 6b- 
iects ot this act, as was also expressed in 
the circular letter. By this sweeping 
clause, the noble earl believed they luight 
in fact proceed to these grievous and in¬ 
tolerable extremities against not l,iss than 
one hall the people of Ireland. Standing 
as this extraordinary transaction did at 
present and according to the view he took 
of it, he could not but feel the greatest 
anxiety. Every body who mixed in any 
good company had, for the last two days, 
been a witness of the general feeling of 
astonishment which it had created. It 
was imjxissible^ to move about without 
hearing it canvassed as the general topic of 
conversation. The sudden recent return of 
Mr. Secietary Pole to that country had 
created much surprise, and occasioned a 
great variety of suggestions as to the pro¬ 
bable cau<e of it. From this important 
measure, however, adopted on his arrival 
there so speedily, it might certainly be in¬ 
ferred that this violent measure had been 
determined upon here by the government 
of this country, and that the unexpected 
departure of the Secretary had taken 
place in consequence, for the purpose ol 
carrying it into effect. In that case as in 
every oilier view of the matter, he sup¬ 
posed that ministers must (la^e received 
some vefy important information to justify 
their having recourse to sucli a measure, 
and which, he should suppose, they w'ould 
be [irepared to communicnte'to ihc-House. 
It was difficult to conceive any possible 
measure more impolitic or more irritating 
to the feelings of ihree-fourihs of the po¬ 
pulation of Ireland. He was certain that 
the previous sanction of the Prince Regent 
had not been obtained to this measure— 
and he should thoreloregive ministers their 
choice of one out of two branches of an 
alternative, either ofwhich must tend most 
strongly to the condemnation of their 
conduct: cither at the time of.the depart 
turc of Mr. Secretary Pole for Ireland; 
they were certain of being continued in 
office by the Prince Regent, or ihey were 
not. If they were certain of being con¬ 
tinued in office, they acied most unfitly 
and improjjerly (to u^e no stronger terms,) 
in taking advantage of the period helore 
the Regent ivas sworn in, to resort to such 
a proceeding without having the decency 
to consult his royal highness upon a 
measure which so deeply implicated the 
character of h’*s government. If they 
not certain of being continued in 


office, and expected that they should not 
be allowed to remain the ministers of the 
Regent, then he could only compare^tbeir 
conduct to that of desperate incendianes, 
who set fire to the house they were about 
to leave, because they were no longer to 
be allowed to inhabit it. 

In the absence of information however, 
upon the subject, it was difficult to under¬ 
stand what had led to the adoption of a 
measure which under the peculiar eircum- 
siances of the moment was so extremely 
impolitic. The circular letter to the 
magistrates referred to the Convention 
Act, but from any thing that appeared in 
It, they were left to conclude, that it mere¬ 
ly related to a simple cuuiravention of the 
letter of that act. If the measuresbof go¬ 
vernment were to be directed only to 
point out and designate for preven^iion 
what was contrary to the letter of an act 
of parliament, tjien Cabinets might as well 
be composed of sets of Old Bailey solici¬ 
tors. It was surely to act very liitle like 
able or enlightened statesmen to rummage 
the rolls of an obsolete and long inopera* 
tive law in order to find out and prohibit 
what was contrary to its letter, instead of 
studying the temper and disposition of a 
whole people, as well in older to avoid all 
measures likely only to irritate and in¬ 
flame, as to adopt su^'h a line of policy 
and condu^'t, as would be most likely to 
conciliate and attach the affections of that 
people. In resorting to this measure the 
Irish government had gone hack to the 
enactments of a law passed in a period of 
irriiaiion, and long before the accomplish** 
ment of that Union, which was held out to 
the people of that country as the best 
means of relieving them from what was 
obfioxious and oppressive in the measures 
of their own parliament. The olFerfcea 
created by this law might, he admitted, 
be designated crimes by virtue of this law ; 
those who infiinged it might be legally 
cf-iininal: but was it not well known, 
that since the passing of the Union, 
such assemblies as were now forbidden 
had been repeatedly tolerated, and that 
petitions from them had even been re¬ 
ceived by both Houses of Parliament* 
It was no small part of the impolicy of this 
measure that the catholics were particu¬ 
larly designated as a class at whom the 
orders ism^d by government were par¬ 
ticularly pointed. If such a measure had 
even become absolutely necessary, ought 
not obvious policy and common sense to 
have dictated to them to have refrained 
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from mentioning the catholics as being 

J particularly designated? might not the 
etter or the order have been so framed as 
to have had all the effect desired, without 
wounding the feelings and irritating the 
minds of the catholics ?—Another branch 
of the extraordinary impolicy of this mea¬ 
sure was the retrospective effect given to 
the measure. Was it not enough, even in 
the'view of those wlio issued this letter, to 
declareAheir determination for the future, 
without involving in one common tlireat 
of punishment acts done for years back, 
and which had the tncit sanction and per¬ 
mission of government ?—if these orders 
were to be carried into eflcct according to 
the retrospeclivi; operation thus given to 
them, ^ne half of the population of Ireland 
would probably be to be thrown into gaol. 
To resort to such a measure, under the pe¬ 
culiar circumstances of the moment, and 
thus to irritate and inflaiij^e three-fourths 
of the population of Ireland, displayed the 
most extraordinary impolicy. And it 
would well become their lordshij)S to re¬ 
flect, at what a time^ too, this obnoxious 
measure was taken ; a time v^hen ue were 
most seriously called upon to look, not 
only at the great domestic inconveniences 
and difficulties that attended the pie>ent 
state of the government of the country ; 
but when we had so much to consider and 
to apprehend in our exlorrial lelalions; 
when not only at home, but fiorri abroad, 
we were urged to the important considera¬ 
tion of the best means of meeting and 
averting menaced dangers. While w'e 
were acting upon this mischievous impo¬ 
licy, what was our enemy doing? What 
had he not on the contrary within a short 
space of time already done ? To all his 
great successes and acquisitions on the 
continent of Europe, he had added another 
acquisition, by placing a French sovereign 
en the throne of Sweden. He was in¬ 
creasing incalculably all his means for at¬ 
tacking us in the midst of our resource^, 
while we were talking of clipping his 
wings by the acquisition of a few distant 
colonies and by destroying his fon3ign 
commerce, of the possession of which for 
his great military views of aggrandizement 
he did not positively stand in need. He 
was placing his advanced posts in the very 
front of our defences^ and waspreparing 
to have the contest no longer an affair of 
out-posts, but to make his dweet assault on 
the very body of our citadel. Was this a 
time for the adoption of a measure' against 
one half of the people of Ireland: a mea¬ 


sure certainly most obnoxious to a much 
larger proportion of tbeiii ? Ministers 
might, perhaps, be able to shew some 
causes for this extraordinary and alarming 
proceeding; and he therefore wished to 
give them the opportunity of doing so: 
but at present it came beiure him in a 
most questionable shape, and he, there¬ 
fore, was anxious to rtxeive a distinct an¬ 
swer to the questions he had put to them, 
as w'ell as to acquire the necessary infor¬ 
mation on which they had ventured thus 
to proceed. His lordship had no wish 
unnecessarily to trespass on the time of 
the House, and should, therefore, sit down 
for the present, after movirig that a copy 
of the Circular Letter of Mr. Secretary 
W. W. Pole, dated Dublin Castle, Feb. 
11, 1^11, be laid on the table. 

'Fhc Earl of Liverpool said, be should not 
make any objection to the production of 
the letter of Mr. ijccretary Pole, which as 
their lordships knew, had already been 
made public. It was also a matter of sa¬ 
tisfaction to him to state, that he felt not 
the least difliculty in giving an answer to 
the questions winch bad been put to him 
by the noble ea.’l. Respecting the de¬ 
parture of Mr. Secrctar}' Pole, he had only 
to Slate, that his going to Ireland was 
wholly unconnected with this measure, 
which was not at all in the contemplation 
of ininisiers at the time he went there ; 
nor, indeed, was it at, any lime afterwards: 
for the fact was, that they did not know 
any thing of the mailer until Thursday 
last. Then they received the iiiteiligeiice, 
which was accompanied with those rea¬ 
sons, which were, the grounds of the pro¬ 
ceeding, which might not have been quite 
so fully detailed as might have been 
wished ; hut which did, notwithstanding, 
comey intelligence fou/ided on various 
sources of information, some of them of 
a secret nature, shewing that a systematic 
attempt was making for the violation of 
,jthe law I and which the government of 
.Ireland felt to be of such a nature as to 
justify it fully in resorting to this means 
of prevention. If the noble earl was de¬ 
sirous of getting farther information as to 
the nature and extent of the intelligence 
received, that would be the proper sub¬ 
ject of a discussion, should he, on any 
other occasion, move for a Secret Com¬ 
mittee for the purpose of an examination 
into the subject. At present he could not 
see any necessity for saying more. He 
should, however, couple another motion 
with that of the noble earl, whicb| if 
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agreed to, would shed some light on the 
transaction. His lordship sihould therefore 
mofe for a copy of the Letter issued and 
circulated by the Secretary of the Roman 
Catholic Committee at Dublin. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne had heard 
with much satisfaction that the measure in 
question had not originated in this coun¬ 
try, and still more so, that it did not ema¬ 
nate from the Prince Regent. He had 
only farther to ask therefore whether the 
single document which the noble earl 
moved for, would completely, in the noble 
earl’s apprehension, make out the actual 
existence of any systematic attempt to 
▼iolate the la\H He must suppose that 
the noble earl would feel the propriety of 
agreeing to lay still farther information on 
the table, should that document prove in- 
lulFicient to justify the step which had 
been taken. 

The Earl of Liverpool had no dililculty 
in stating, that the paper he hud adverted 
to did not contain the wdiole of the inf'iu- 
mation possessed by his Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment ; but it would, in his apprehension, 
be a question of serious consideration, 
whether the production of further docu¬ 
ments would at present be desirable. Their 
lordships must be aware that a great deal 
oft he information which government might 
possess, would, considering the channels 
from which it might have been derived, 
not be proper for public exposure. There 
might be other ways of communicating 
information of that kind; as through a 
Secret Committee. It was sufficient, he 
thought, at present to stale, that such fads 
had recently come so fully to the know¬ 
ledge of the Irish government, as, in its 
judgment, proved a systematic and deli¬ 
berative intention to violate the provisions 
of a most importMit act of parliament. 

The Earl of Damley considered the very 
ignorance of the extraordinary order of 
Mr. Secretary Pole avowed by the noble 
secretary, a most full and deoided crinii-* 
nation of the government to which he be¬ 
longed. It had long been a subject of la¬ 
mentation with him, to find the affairs of 
Ireland not only ill understood by that 
House, but almost refused investigation 
both by the ministers and the parliament. 
The time was now arrived when those 
concerns imperiously forced themselves 
on the attention of parliament; and he 
sincerely trusted that such an important 
subject as that to which the motion re- 
ferredy would receive the full inquiry that 
it aierited. The noble carl concluded with 
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giving a notice of a motion for the produc¬ 
tion of some Accounts relating to the ex¬ 
penditure and the admitted defalcation of 
the revenue of Ireland. 

The Earl of Limerick rose, chiefly, he 
observed, in consequence of his under¬ 
standing the noble earl, who opened the 
discussion, to say, that one of the objects 
of the union was to free Ireland from tho 
oppressions of its own parliament. For his 
own part he had sat long in that*parlia¬ 
ment, and as the noble carl had not 
thought proper to state upon what grounds 
or circumstances he formed such an opi¬ 
nion, but merely made the assertion, lie 
must content himself with expressing his 
astonishment at what he bad heard. He 
could not avoid, however, calling*to the 
recollection of the noble earl that that par¬ 
liament had ^tood manfully at its post: 
and by its spirit, perseverance, and exer- 
tions, saved that country from all the 
horrors of rebellion. It had to grapple 
with a crisis of unprecedented danger and 
(lifiiculty. It had to struggle with a trai- 
rorous, self-elected assembly, who desired 
the people of the country to look to them 
and not to its parliament; and if the le¬ 
gislature had not supported a system of vi¬ 
gorous measuies, and put dowm those as¬ 
semblies, they must in the end have suc¬ 
ceeded in overpowering parliament itself. 

Lord Holland observed, that it w^as for¬ 
tunate his noble and gallant friend, in 
bringing forward his motion, had not 
gone into a discussion of those details of 
oppression with wliich the Irish parlia¬ 
ment were chargeable, because had he 
done so, the House, from the avowal of 
the noble earl who last addressed them*, 
would have been engaged in a debate 
wholly unconnected with the subject novf' 
before it. What was the opinion he en¬ 
tertained of the character of the proceed¬ 
ings of that legislature, it was unnecessa¬ 
ry for him then to declare ; that character 
he would leave to history to appreciate ; 
and in referring it to the judgment of im¬ 
partial history, sure he was, that as to 
many parts of the conduct of that parlia¬ 
ment, he could not consign it to severer 
chastisement. He would, however, refer 
the noble earl w bo spoke last, for informa¬ 
tion upon this subject, to those person^ 
w’ho were most particularly engaged irt 
carrying the measure of union into effect; 
and if he should think proper to consult 
them, that noble earl would find that the 
repeal of those acts, which he and his noble 
friend considered oppressive^ but which 
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by bU were considered to be at least odious 
to the people of Ireland, was one of the 
main encoaragemenis held out to procure 
the acquiescence of the Irish people—an 
encouragement to which the final accom¬ 
plishment of that measure was to be par¬ 
ticularly attributed. Having said this 
much ill answer to the speech of the noble 
earl, he also begged leave to Express his 
satislaciion at the answer given by the no¬ 
ble se<^reiary» namely, that the govern¬ 
ment of this c'OiHitry were ignorant of the 
issuing of this extraordinary order, and 
that they were not in possession of any 
previous knowledge of the state of Ireland 
which could have rendered such a line of 
public proceeding necessary. That an¬ 
swer given to his noble friend's question, 
he hud heard certainly with satisfaction, 
but without surprise ; fur, tla)ui;h not bred 
or disciplined to place any considerable 
degree of confidenc e in the administration 
of the noble lord^ opposite, he could hardly 
bring himselt to believe that any descrip¬ 
tion of men in this country could have 
practised such abominable duplicity and 
deceit, as to have advised such a course of 
proceeding in Ireland as the Irish govern¬ 
ment had now adopted, without having 
first communicated such intention to hi'* 
royal highness the Prince Regent, and 
stated the necessity of the measure and the 
determination to act upon it in the Re¬ 
gent’s Speech to both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. There remained, however, another 
question, which he felt it his duty to put 
to the noble Secretary, as it went to obtain 
an answer more explicit and full than the 
House could be in possession of from what 
had already fallen from him. "Ihe noble 
secretary had talked loudly of the necessity 
of upholding the government and the law, 
and preserving the public tranquillity in 
Ireland, and had expressed his conviction 
that the Irish government had exercised a 
wise and justifiable discretion. Hewaslhere- 
fore most anxious to ascertain whether, tn 
making those statements, the noble secre¬ 
tary had merely delivered his opinions as 
a peer of parliameift, or whether it was 
intended by them to convey to the House 
that the sanction of the administration of 
which he was a part was given to the mea- 
aure of the Irish government subsequently 
to its being made known to them; and if 
that sanction had been so subsequently 
given, he wished also to be informed whe¬ 
ther such sanction had been communicated 
tioder the authority of the Regent; in a 
word» he waa desirous to learn from the 


noble secretary, whether,be, or any of hit 
colleagues, had, since the first receipt of 
the intelligence from Ireland, made any 
oificial communication to that govern* 
ment of their sanction of its late proceed* 
ing ? The measure might have been adopt* 
ed, like many other measures, on the spur 
of the occasion by the Irish government, 
without having received theapprobationof 
the government here, or the sanction of 
the Prince Regent, But hearing some¬ 
thing that sounded a little like praise of 
he desired to know whether it had been 
approved of here i Under the present cir¬ 
cumstances ol the ca.se, he would abstain 
from uiiy further observations, thanking 
his noble and gallant fiiend for having 
directed the attention of the House to such 
a momentous subject. Evt'ry branch of 
ihe empire were-indebied to him for such 
conduct; lieiand naturally looked up to 
him for his advocacy and support. 

The Earl of Limerick said, that he should 
not take the advice that had been given to 
him, unasked for, by the noble baron who 
had just spoken. He should con.sult no 
such persons as the noble lord had thought 
proper to advise him to go to ; nor should 
he go to meetings at Ballynahinch. He 
should consult the w'hole of the loyal peo¬ 
ple of li«land on that subject; and had 
no doubt of the answer they would make 
him. As fur what that noble lord had said 
of the parliament of Ireland, he ha<i long 
sat in that parliament; and he should feel 
him.«elf a disgraced man, if he permitted 
its character to be attacked, without tak¬ 
ing notice of such attacks l hat parlia¬ 
ment did its duty to the king and the 
countr}’; it remained firm at its post in 
the most troublesome times; and by its 
wisdom, loyally, and firmness, it saved 
Ireland from (he efleci^ of a rebellioDi 
from a revolution : while it al.'^o saved its 
connexion with Great Brit.)in. 

'i'he Earl of lioss said, that he felt con- 
«viriced lhat there was no intention on the 
'part of the Irish government of enforcing 
the provisions of the Convention Act, to 
prevent the (.\^thrdics from petitioning 
parliament; and had risen with a view 
shortly to notice, for the information of 
their lurdship.s, the real state of the facts 
which bad given rise to the letter of the 
chief secretary of (he Irish gav^riimcnU 
It was well known that there was a body 
of men calling themselves the Catholic 
Committee, constantly sitting in Dubliii* 
As long as their meetings were confined to 
a few individuals, tliere had been no diapo* 
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5ition on the part of the government of Iholics, who m^ight not disapprove of this 
Ireland to interfere with their proceedings; interposition on the part of the Irish go- 
but after they had drawn up petitions to vernment. Was it possible, then, he 
the two Houses of Parliament, to he pre- would ask, for the Irish' government to 
sented in the present session, they had suffer a body like this, consisting of 35S 
lately began to proceed to further mea- delegates from all parts of the country, to 
Bures, and to resolve that a deputation of assemble, nobody knew for what purpose, 
ten from every county in Ireland should , while there was an act of parliamentexist- 
meet in a sort of convention, which, added ing by which such conventions were ex- 
to their own number, consisting of 38, presdy prohibited ? The measure adoptetl 
would form a representative bod}'^ of 358 by the lord lieutenant was not t«liercr<i>re 
members. What subjects this convention intended to prevent the Catholics from pc- 
was to discuss, or what proceedings they titioning, or from submitting to parlia^. 
were to adopt, he did not know; hut lie ment what tliey conceived "to be their 
would seriously appeal to their lordships, grievances ; but really to support the law 
whether it was possible for the govern* of the land, 

inent of Ireland to permit such a course to The Earl of Buckinghamshire ii’xx^ied that 
be pursued, after the petitions to parlia- their lordships would not do so much in- 
inent were drawn up, and all the ostensible justice to the Irish government, as to con- 
business gone through for which theCom- dude, before <hey werein possession of the 
niittee was originally assembled. The circumstances which might have rendered 
Catholic Committee, it appeared, were the measure resorted to necessary, tliat 
fully determined tf> assemble this new par- the measure was in itself unjustifiable, 
liarnrnt. He was far from being disposed The fairer and juster presumption was, that 
I’o think harshly of the Catholic body, but the Irish government had not determined 
the Irish government must be supported ; upon that proceeding without good and 
besides, he was by no means sure that the suHicient reasons. Allusion had been 
enforcement of this act would create made to the Irish Union, and he had heard 
amongst the Irish people the general sen- that night what he had never before heard, 
salion which seemed to be apprehended : that the repeal ol the Convention Act was 
it was to ho recollected that there was a one of the conditions required by the Ca- 
great didcrence of opinion even in the as- iholics for their consent to the Union. 
Bembly of the delegates. lie did not Amting mony other re<isons whicli he had 
krvow whether he might not he permitted for doubting this was, that that act was but 
to read as part of his speech, a report a declaratory act, declaring the law before 
which he held in his hand, of the proceed- j existing, for the purpose of giving all 
jngs of the assembly of delcgm-'s on the i parties fair notice of the illegality of their 
'id of Febru.uy. The. proceedii!'-.-* of that i proceedings, 'And wlien the Catholics 
assembly had Intheilo been ie/,;ii(arly re- ; wcie about to hold a Convention at Alhlone 
ported, in the same inaiin* r as the dciiates | at a former period, when the times were 
of either House of Parliament in this critical, that the Irish government 
country. It appeared from that report | thought it advis^able to enforce the pro- 
that ]\Jr. Keonh. a gentleman who wes j virions of the art of parliament. 

W'ell known to possess a considerable por- j 1’he Jvirl of Dimouglmnre said, he rose 
tion of influence in that body, made a mo- | to claim on the part of that great portion 
tion, That the General Commitree having of the strength of the empire, the Caihq- 
exceeded the powers with which they hvM lies of Ireland, that mere justice which the 
been entrusted by the aggregate Combiift- noble lord w^ho had just sat down, had 
tee, should be abolisbcch Mr. O’Coniici asked in behalf of the Irish government, 
then addre.ssed the chair, and the object He admitted that they .should not con- 
of his speech was to shew that such a ques- demn that act of the Irish government 
tion ought not to be put by the cliairinau, before tiipy w'ere informed of the grounds 
Upon this occasion lord ‘ French was re- upon which it might be herrafier attempt- 
ported to have said, in speaking of the ed to be justified ; but if their lordships 
Committee, " You are appointed for iispe- were required to suspend their judgmeixt 
cial purpose) and your commission is at upon the conduct of the Irish government, 
fin end.*' A division then to^vk place, upon this ground, he did not know with 
Ayes 13 , Noes' 2 *. This shewed, that per- what consistency they could be called 
haps thJse Committees bad by no means upon to presume the Cafhohes lo be gu'lty. 
Ihe conhdence of the majority of the Ca- 1 am not (said his lordship) prepared to 

VOL, XYIII, * ^ ^ 
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state here, \n ray place, as a member of 
this House, that this act of the Irish go- 
TPrnnient is an improper act; I wait the 
information which may perhaps in some 
degree extenuate it, which may possibly 
justify it. Giving my opinion as a private 
individual, 1 frankly avow that 1 do not 
think it can be justified; but yet I do not 
feel myself warranted in censuring it par- 
liamentarily, because 1 have not had that 
cognizance of it upon which parliamen¬ 
tary opinion should ubimately rest. Lei 
me not, however, be ihought to be unfairly 
predisposed aga-nst this act ; in saying 
what 1 haves:iKl,Idonot prejudge this act; 

I feel towards it alt that constitutional 
jealousy which a strong act of powet 
sliouhl Bt all times rail forth. So far, if 
this be prejudice, am 1 prejudiced against 
it. The noble lord (the carrof lloss) has 
favoured us with extracts from a report of 
the proceedings of one o(<’ the Catholic 
committees ; to what purpose ? To justify 
the Irish government. Their conduct in 
this instance is not now before yonr lonl- 
ships. The question now is, not whether 
the proceeding itself l>e or be not justi¬ 
fiable, but whether we ought to inquire 
into it at all ? ami upon this 1 presume 
your lordships will have little hesitation ; 
therefore my noble friend will excuse me, 
when I say that what has fallen from him 
ivould, in niy judgment, have been belter 
said when the subsequent question upon 
the proceeding itself shall come before 
your lordships. But even then, I doubt 
very much if such evidence w ill be thought 
applicable, or even admissible. Were it 
even consistent, it is nugatory ; but it is 
not only futile but contradictory. Your 
lordships arc told, at one moment, that the 
alledgcd dissensions of the Catholics jus¬ 
tified this measure: and at another, iliat 
their deliberate and systematic persever¬ 
ance in the violation of the law, Iiad made 
it necessary. But insiiiuaiions of even a 
less liberal motive have been thrown 
out; thg real object of those meetings 
have been darkly hinted at, svith a 
mischievous air of mystery. The real 
object of the Catholic is Ins avowed one ; 
to obtain the restoration of indisputable 
constitutional rights. His legal and con¬ 
stitutional demand of them, ought not to 
be rejected with such insulting suspicions. 
Standing here as the pr^rson solecUd by 
the Irish Catholics to present to your lord- 
ships tn^ir claims upon your justice, 1 
should ill deserve the high honour they 
hays coufv'iTed upon me, if I could pa- 
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tienlly hear their motiven ‘misrepresented, 
their principles misstated, and their views 
and general character abandoned to sus¬ 
picions as gross as they are groundless. 
—So much for that great anil injured body, 
whose rights should find an advocate in 
every sincere friend to the prosperity of 
this country ; and as to the Irish govern¬ 
ment, it is before us that an cxlr?ordinary 
act of power has been so resorted to. We 
are bound to enquire why it has been so 
resorted to, and more especially when we 
have lieaid from a cabinet minister in this 
Hou‘<e that such act of power has not had 
the previous sanction of the Prince Re- 
g< nt or of Ids government V If this be so, 
ft will he the bounden duty of your lord- 
ships to trace this measure to its true 
source. I now sit down, once more so¬ 
lemnly deprecating that mad and blind 
i policy, of catching with avidity at every 
opportunity of traducing the Catholics of 
Ireland, and aggravating injury by insult. 

Lord Raks(l(de thought it extraordinary 
that the noble lord (the earl of Ross) 
should have been arraigned for having 
quoted in favourof his view of the subject 
the aulliority of one of great considera¬ 
tion among the Catholics themselves, to 
prove that the committee were exceeding 
their powers. He was convinced that the 
proceeding which had called for the inter¬ 
ference of the Irish government was con¬ 
trary to the sentiments of the majority of 
the Catholics themselves. He was con¬ 
vinced that the majority of the Catholics 
wished the law's to be preserved inviolate. 
He was persuaded it would appear that 
the government of Ireland were not only 
justified in what they had done, but that it 
w'ould have been criminal in them to have 
permitted a meeting which was clearly in 
direct violation of the larws of the land. 
He believed that its conduct would, when 
fully explained, meet with the decided 
approbation of the majority of tbeCatho- 
ITcs themselves. 

The motion was then put and carried ; 
and also that for the circular letter to the 
secretary of the Catholic committee ad¬ 
verted to by the noble secretary of state. 

[Debtors* Relief Bill ] Lord Re* 
dtsdale called the attention of the House 
to the Bills which he had submitted to 
their lordships in the course of the last 
ression. The first was to enlarge the sum 
for which persons could be arrested on 
mesne process; the second was to esta¬ 
blish a permanent provision for the relief 
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of Insolvent Debtors; and the third had 
for its object to provide for the recovery 
of small debts, upon the constitutional 
principle of legal practice, namely, the 
intervention ol' a jury. The first had pass¬ 
ed that House, but had been sent to the 
other so late that it could not be passed 
there before the prorosraiion. The second 
had not passed that House; and the third 
had been merely offered to their consider¬ 
ation. In the hopes that this last would 
be brought forward in another place, 
where it might be more convenient that 
it should commence, he would not at pre¬ 
sent press it upon the attention of their 
lordships. Wfth re^'pect to the bill for 
the relief of Insolvent Debtors, he would 
now submit that to the House, lie had to 
a certain extent new modelled it, but not 
very materially. His object was to esta¬ 
blish a single officer, to give him a court; 
and entrust him with the administration of 
the whole law on that subject. Some 
noble lords might differ with him as to the 
number; but the more he considered the 
subject, the more he was inclined to pre¬ 
fer a single judge. But as there might be 
grounds for appeal, he proposed that there 
should be a court of appeal for this single 
purpose, consisting of one judge from each 
of the courts of King's Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, to be appointed by 
these courts theirisclves, which w'ould se¬ 
cure the attention to the convenience of 
the courts, and to the due execution of this 
duty, while it w’ould keep the whole with¬ 
in the principles of the established law. 
The bill, he stated, had been framed upon 
the various bills brought forward for the 
relief of insolvent debtors, adopting the 
principle of the law of cemo honorum as it 
was established in Scotland, Holland, and 
other places. He moved the first reading 
of the bill, to enlarge the sum for which 
a person could be arrested for debt on 
mesne process. 

The Earl of Moira could not allow tiii8 
opportunity to pass without remarking ho\^ 
much the country was indebted to the 
noble and learned lord, for the attention 
he had paid to this subject. Certain he * 
was that there w’as no other subject upon 
which his talents and industry could be 
employed in a manner more serviceable 
to the interests of the community, and he . 
was happy that he had called the attention 
of the House to it in this early period of 
the session. 

Lord Holland also congratulated the 
House, that this measure had been so early 


brought forward; for he was convinced 
there was nothing so disgraceful to the 
justice of this country as the state of Uie 
law between creditor and debtor. Some 
circumstances had come to his own know¬ 
ledge—circumsUiicc.'t which, perhaps, he 
might at a future period bring before the 
House—So abominable, so icvolting to the 
common feelings of justice and humanity, 
that wiien their lordships were fully aware 
of them, it was impossible they Could re¬ 
sist the conclusion that something must be 
done. The subject was most important 
too, as connected with the slate of our pri¬ 
sons. Persons being sometimes, in direct 
opposition to the principle of the Habeas 
Corpus Act and of gaol delivery, confined 
in the Houses of Correction herev which 
were not liable to the gaol delivery, and 
remaining tlfbre from month to month, 
and for any thing that was known, from 
year to year, without the benefit of inves¬ 
tigation and trial. He was most happy 
that it had fallen to the.-lot of the noble and 
learned lord to bring forward these bills. 
If the thing could have been effected by 
great knowledge, by powerful eloquence, 
and active humanity, it wouM have been 
(lone long ago by the efforts of his noble 
friend near him (earl Moira.) But he 
most cordially agreed with the noble and 
learned lord in this, although he drfffied 
from him on most other subjects, and lie 
rejoiced that the matter had fallen into his 
hands. That noble and learned lord had 
certainly not been subjected to the impu¬ 
tation of a love of innovation, which had S4» 
often been the answer to the most impor¬ 
tant improvements, when coming from a 
different quarter. He hoped that to him, 
at least, no such objection would be made, 
and that at Inst the measure would suc¬ 
ceed. The subject was one of the very 
greatest importance, and there was noway 
in which their lordships could raise them¬ 
selves to such an advantageous height in 
public opinion, as by a strict attention to 
measures calculated to promote th^ welfare 
and happiness of the community. He 
hoped the noble and learned lord would 
persevere, and not suffl r himself to V)e de¬ 
coyed by others, to put olf this measure, 
under any pretence, to the close of the 
session, wdieri it might possibly be, for the 
present, entirely defeated. 

The Bills relative to Arrests, and to the 
relief of Insolvent Debtors, were then read 
a first time, and ordered to be printed. 

[CAPiTAif Punishments in Revenue 
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Cases.] liOrd Grenville coulJ not help 
congratulating the House on the manner 
in which public business was now brought 
forward there ; instead of waiting, as for* 
inerly, in listless inactivity, till it was 
brought before them all at once, at the 
pleasure of the minister of the crown to¬ 
wards the close of the session, when it was 
utterly impossible that their lordships 
could discharge their duty to their own 
satisfaction. He was happy, however, 
that now measures of the greatest import¬ 
ance had been brought under their consi¬ 
deration at this early period of the session. 
It was on the same principle that he thus 
early called their lordships attenlioji to 
another subject of much interest, though 
of less imporlance, pcrhafis, than those 
which had aJread}^ been submitted to their 
( onsideration. It would probably be rc- 
c<dlecttd, that two years ago, he had 
moved for an order upon the Judges to 
])rcpare a Bill for consolidating into one 
act, all the otiences subjected to capital 
punisihnientior breach of iheReveiiue Laws. 
A custom had been introduced of enacting 
the infliction of capital punishments in 
new bills with reference to old laws; 
many of them, perhaps, not gcnerullv 
hnovvn. It was to put an end to ihcs 
.shocking custom that their lordships had 
made the order to which he referred, with 
the further intention that no futuic inflic¬ 
tion of the penalty of death should be 
permitted, unless the offence for which 
it was to be inflicted should be at the 
time clearly and distinctly stated. The 
Judges had prepared liie" Bill, and dis¬ 
charged thcii duty. Theii lordships had 
appointed a C'oinrnittee to investigate llie 
buMuess, but he was afraid his own illness 
had prevented the matter liom being 
brought to a concluilon. He now there¬ 
fore moved, That a similar Cormniitee 
be appointed, to ascertain what provisions 
were necessary to be continued and en¬ 
acted, in regard to this subject: that the' 
Bill prepared by the .hidges be referred 
to them, as well as the proceedings in the 
ibrtner Comoiiitee : that the same lords 
should constitute the Committee: and 
that it do meet on Wednesday all which 
were agreed to. ' 


HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

Monday^ February 18. 
[Catholics of Iueland.] Mr. Ponsonhy 
rose to put a question to the right lion, 
gent, opposite, on a subject winch lie con- 
cqived to be at this moment of the most 


vital import to the British monarchy. The 
subject to which he alluded, was the state 
of Ireland, and the matter to which he 
wished more immediately to call the at¬ 
tention of the House, was a paper pur¬ 
porting to be a Letter from the Chief Se¬ 
cretary of Ireland to the sheriQs and chief 
magistrates of that part of the kingdom, 
relative to the meeting or calling together 
of the people of that country. The ques¬ 
tion winch he wished to put to the right 
hon. gent, on this subject, was, if whe¬ 
ther, before the step alluded to in that Let¬ 
ter had been resorted to, the pleasure of 
the Prince Regent had been taken on the 
subject; and if the documents had been 
communicated to the Prince Regent, 
which, in the opinion of ministers, justified 
them in resorting to such a step ? He did 
not wish to press the business, at present, 
and should not now urge it beyond the 
explanation be had applied for. 

'I’he Chancellor qf the Exchequer said, be 
could have no difficulty, nor even the 
shglilcst objection to give the answer de¬ 
manded of him by tlie right hon. gent. 
Tile Letter alluded to by i lie right hon. gent, 
was as new to him on Thursday last, as it 
could have been to the right hon. gent, on 
Friday. I^'ot only was such a step on the 
pan of the Irish goveirnment perfectly un¬ 
known to him and his colleagues on this 
side of the water, but they were, till 
Thursday last, entirely ignorant that the 
meeling referred to in ilie Letter had as¬ 
sumed such a cdiaracter or appearance as 
to render it necessary to result to such a 
step. Having said so much, it was not 
necessary for him to go farther, tlian .sira- 
[>ly to stale, that though the government 
of Ireland had thought it necessary to pro¬ 
ceed under the authority of the Conven¬ 
tion Act, he and his col leagues in Eng¬ 
land, had no doubt that they had acted 
with a wise and prudent discretion. Hav¬ 
ing said this, it would be superfluous to 
atid, that no-knowlecige or concurrence of 
the Prince Regent could have been had 
on the subject; nor had any previous con- 
.serit bcf n given by him to the issuing of 
the Letter in question. 

The lion. J. IV, Ward asked, if it was 
the intention of ministers to lay before the 
House any document to satisfy them of 
the propriety of the conduct adopted hy 
the Irish government in this emergency ? 
Was it their intention, for instance, to 
submit to the consideration of the^ House 
the Letter of Mr. W. Pole on this subject? 

I'he Chancellor of the Exchequer had no- 
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such immediate, intention, but declared 
that he had no objection whatever to the 
production of any papers of ihcnature al¬ 
luded to, that could with propriety be 
produced. Of coune he should reserve 
lo Itirnse’if the rifjht of judging of that pro¬ 
priety, should the hoii. gent, think (it to 
make any tnoiion on the occasion. 

Mr. Ward then gave notice that on Fri¬ 
day Jic would move that ilicie be Lml be¬ 
fore the House the circular letter of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, together with 
any other papers that might tend to eluci¬ 
date this important subject. 

Mr. llutdiinsun expressed his hope, that, 
as soon as ministers became a( quainted 
with the recent transactions of Ireland, 
they had issued directions to the Irish go¬ 
vernment to take such measures as would 
avert misconception, and would prevent 
the Irish people from imagining that it 
was intended lo disturb them in the exer¬ 
cise oi their undoubted right of petitioning 
parliamtmt against any grievance by 
which they might be ailected. He had 
come down on Saturday with the view of 
expressing this expectation, but was dis¬ 
appointed by the failure in making a 
House. At that time, it was also his in- 
teiition to give notice, that on Friday he 
w ould move for the repeal of the Conven¬ 
tion Act, the execution of which intention, 
however, he would postpone for a day or 
two, until more accurate and detailed in¬ 
formation should be received. 

[Population Bill.] Mr. Rose, after a 
variety of observations on the benefits 
which had resulted, both in a financial and 
in a military point of view, from the last 
measure of a similar nature, moved, That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill for tak¬ 
ing an accounted' the population of Creal 
Britain, and of the increase or diminution 
thereof.”—After a few remarks by Mr. D. 
Giddy and sir J. Newport, the motion was 
agreed to; and Mr, Rose brought in th% 
Bill: which was read a first time, and or¬ 
dered to be read a second time to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

, Tuesday, b'ehiuary 19. 

[Confinement of M. Colville in Cold 
Bath Fields Prison, j Lord Folkestone, in 
the absence of an hon. baronet, (sir F. 
Burden) rose to ask a question respecting 
the person now confined in Cold Bath 
Fields prison, M. Colville ? The day after 
the subject had been brought forward by 
faia bon* friend, an^ under secretary of 


state liad given the House some informa¬ 
tion on that head, at the same time stating, 
that the whole circumstances .of^ the case 
could not be laid before the House till 
further inquiries had been made. Those 
inquiries, it was then stated, were making, 
and now a week having nearly elapsed 
btuce that statement was given, he wished 
to know what progress had been made in 
those inquiries ? 

Tile Chanvtllor of the Exchequer said, that 
inquiries had certainly been made, the re¬ 
sult of which he was not prepared to com¬ 
municate at that time to the House. He, 
however, wished then to give notice, that 
it was his intention to move for a Commit¬ 
tee on the subject on Thursday. 

• 

[Catholics of Ireland.] The Hon. J. 
W. Ward .seated, that as no objection was 
intended to the production of the circular 
Letter of Mr. Secretary Pule, and that of 
the Secretary to the Irish Catholic Com¬ 
mittee, it was his intention not to wait for 
Friday, but then to move that such docu¬ 
ments should be laid before the House. 
He at the same time wi>hed to know, 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was willing to produce any other commu¬ 
nications which the government might 
have received on that subject.^ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an¬ 
swer, observed, that he had no objection 
to the immediate production of the tw^o 
documents alluded to. Government had 
certainly received other communications 
from Ireland, but he abstained from giving 
any answer on that point, until the hon. 
geiit. made a more specific statement of 
his object. 

Mr. Tiernef felt anxious lo know whe¬ 
ther the two papers alluded to, were the 
only ones on the subject in the possession 
of the government, or if there were others 
which, consistent with the public interest, 
could not be produced? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated,, 
that government had certainly received 
other dispatches referring to that subject, 
from the administration of Ireland. 

The motion for the two documents wbi 
llien agreed to ; Mr. Ward reserving to 
himself the opportunity of moving, on a 
subsequent day, for tb#production of such 
other papers as he should think necessary^ 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, February 20. 

[Report of the Bullion Committee.! 
Mr. Rose wished to ask the hon. ana 
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learned gentleman opposite, whether it 
was his intention to prop6^c any legisla¬ 
tive measure on the subject of the Report 
of the Committee apppinted to inquire into 
the causes of the high price of Bullion; 
and if it was, when he would be prc|)ared 
to introduce the question for discussion. 

Mr. i/o/mT replied, that, in his opinion, 
the documents and accounts already be¬ 
fore the n(»ijse were ampl}'^ sufiicient to 
enable the House to proceed to this inves¬ 
tigation, without the production of any 
further papers. He believed, however, 
that the accounts lately moved for would 
require sonic time, and create some ditli- 
culty hefoie they could be obtained; he 
should therefore wait till his reliirn from 
the circuit, and bring the subject forward 
early in April. In answer to the inquiry 
of the right hon. gent, lie had to stale, that 
It was his intention to submit a legislative 
measure founded on the Jlcport of the 
Committee, which mcasuie wt»uld be the 
repeal of the Bank restriction, lie wished, 
at the same time, to be informed w lictJier 
the mode adopted' by issuing an order of 
that House for the production of the ac¬ 
counts lately moved for by the light hon. 
gent, was likely to prove tfietlual for that 
purpose. lie was himself apprehensive 
that it would not be ea^y to ascertain cor¬ 
rectly the current piicis of gold and silver 
Bullion, and the variations in the<ourse 
of the exchange, by means of those paper-, 
and that tables constructed on a certain 
jirinciple would furnish a belter opportu¬ 
nity of comnuinicating the requisite in- 
ionnation. He much teared that it would I 
be impossible to get the returns oflicially 
made wlili proper ac curacy, in coiilormity 
to the order cf the House. 

Mr. Rost expressed his regret that 
there should be any delay in so iiiipurtant 
a case, where it was of the utmost conse¬ 
quence that the decision of the House, be 
it what it might, should be come to as 
soon as possible. He would undertake* 
that the papers fur which he bad inpved 
should on the table in a few days. 

Mr. Hortter said he was perfectly aw are 
of the propriety of coming to a prompt 
decision, and assured the House that there 
w'as no w'ish upon his part to postpone the 
discussion; no otlur delay would take 
place, they might depend, than was ne¬ 
cessary to bring the subject fully before 
them. 

[Navy Estimates,] Mr. Yarke rose to 
move the usual Vote of Seamen, the same 
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in number as that of the last year. The 
vole of last year granted 145,:)00 seamen, 
including 31,400 marines; and it ap¬ 
peared to him that as many would he re¬ 
quired HOW'; for though our successes in 
the Indian sea might seem to make a 
smaller force necessary, the situation of 
the north of EurojH* imist prevt-nl, lor the 
piT.sent, any considerable reduction in 
that CBtablishinent. It should also be re¬ 
collected, that a long time must elapse be¬ 
fore the return of the ships from India, 
even if it were thought expedient to make, 
any alteration in that respect A change 
iiad taken place last year in the manner 
of voting seamen. It w'us Uien conceived 
right to provide for the victualling sepa¬ 
rately instead of including it, as was for¬ 
merly the practice, under the general head 
of wear and tear, and he should now pro¬ 
pose the vote ol supply upon the .same 
principle. The actual number of marines 
for the present year surpassed the esti¬ 
mate in consequence of llie volunteers who 
went out on the expedition to the Scheldt, 
but he should only retjuire a vote of 
146,01)0 for the sea service altogether. 

?.Ir. Whiihrcad said he did not mean to 
oppose the vote, but could not helj) observ¬ 
ing, that the estimates of the last year 
were printed; he w'as sorry that was not 
the case in the present instance. As to 
the necessity contcndeil for by the right 
hon. gdU. of maintaining so great a num¬ 
ber of seamen, he was the more inclined 
to be dissatisfied with it, as so much was 
stated in the course of last session, parti¬ 
cularly by one right hon. gent, upon the 
propriety of looking to the naval estab¬ 
lishment as one great source of jiublic re¬ 
trenchment. The right hon. gent, had 
mentioned our great successes in the In¬ 
dian seas, but turning hi^attention from 
thence to the North of Europe, he had le- 
presented the force of the enemy to be in¬ 
creasing in the Scheldt. On hearing this 
declaration it was impossible to avoid re¬ 
gretting the ill success which attended all 
our attempts. It had been stated in evi¬ 
dence last year that the Bason of Flushing 
was destroyed, and now it was to be ap¬ 
prehended that the enemy was collecting 
his force there. He should make no other 
remark upon these points ai present, but 
reserve himself for future opportunities. 

Mr. Yorke said, that the vole of this 
day referred merely to the wear and tear, 
and that the other parts would be brought 
forward as soon as possible. As to look¬ 
ing for any great or material retrench- 
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ment in the number of seamen, be was not 
one of those who reckoned on it with much 
assurance in the present situation of Eu¬ 
rope and of the war; and as to the opera¬ 
tions in the Scheldt, he still thought that 
great advantage was derived from them. 
Iho bason ol Flushing had been so far de¬ 
stroyed, as to render it impossible for any 
considerable number of ships to winter 
either there or at Antwerp. Tlifs w^as an 
object of essential utility to the country. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to understand 
correctly, it large French ships could or 
could not pass the winter in the bason of 
Flushing at present ? He recollected that 
one of the greatest ornaments of the naval 
service, commodore Owen, had stated in 
his examination, that his opinion was that 
not a single ship would be spared by the 
result of the operations in the Scheldt, and 
the light hon. gentleman had now given 
additional confirmation to that belief*. 

Mr. For/ic said, in answer to the hon. 
member's question, that the bason of 
Flushing was not practicable to ships of 
the line; he did not know', whether the 
smaller vessels of the enemy might, or 
might not, make any use of it. 

The motion w'as agreed to; and alsothe 
following sums voted on the motion of Mr. 
Yorke :—For wear and tear of the Nav}’^ 
S.3 15,8.50/. for victualling+,053,312/. for 
ordnance 03*),750/. 

Lord Palmcrstont moved for the sum of 
3,000,000/. for his Majesty’s Land Forces ; 
and 2,000,000/. for the Militia of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to know whether 
it was the intention of the noble lord to 
recommend any alteration in tlic system 
of the Local Mditiu t 

Lord Palmcrstone said it was the inten¬ 
tion of governraent to dimini di the num¬ 
ber of daysol attendance Ironi three weeks 
to a fortnight, except in the case of those 
who had not served Ill'll year. 

Mr. Whilbrtnd then called the attcntic^ 
of the Committee to the discipline of th*e 
Stafl*. A doubt, he said, exi'^ted in the 
minds of soMic. whether under the Militia 
Bill they had power to try by Court Mar¬ 
tial, and that doubt produced bad effects 
upon the discipline of difl’ereut regiments; 
but the point to which he wished princi¬ 
pally to advert, was the infliction of cor¬ 
poreal punishment in those cases. He 
thought imprisonment a much more eligi¬ 
ble course, and fully as conducive to pro¬ 
mote the. di'icipline, of the corps. 

Lord Palmerstonc said it was competent 
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to the Courts Martial at present to recom¬ 
mend imprisonment in the .place of cor¬ 
poreal punishment. 

Tlie House then resumed, and the Re¬ 
port was ordered to be received to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

•Thursday, February 21. 

[Scotch Cueditor.s Bill.] The House 
went into a Committee on the Scotch Cre¬ 
ditors Bill. 

Mr. Abereromhie asked to what period 
the bill was to be extended 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland replied : 
he proposed to extend it for the term of 
seven years. 

Mr. .suggested, that«it would 

be more beneficial to limit the duration of 
the bill to the period of two years. This 
produced a short discussion. 

Mr. //orner«naintaincd that the princi¬ 
ples of the bill would not be generally be¬ 
neficial to the people of Scotland, and that 
the learned advocate had deserted his duty- 
in propo.sing it in the manner it w'as now 
framed. 

The Lord Advocate defended himself 
against the insinuations of the hon. and 
learned gent, who he observed had long left 
his country, and therefore could not be so 
well acquainted with tlit: laus relating to 
bankrupts, lie had liawever, no objec¬ 
tion to agree with the suggestion of an 
lion. genL and would limit ihd continu¬ 
ance of the Bill for two years. 

Mr. Horner still insisted that he w^ss 
justified in what fie had before asserted, 
and though he did not differ with the 
learned lord upon the general principles 
of the bankrupt law's, yet lie did, in point 
of fact, as to the application of those laws, 
which facts he had derived from the opi¬ 
nion of other persons. 

The Chancellor of the Eicheqwr conceiv¬ 
ed the hon. gentleman was nut ju.stified in 
'repeating the charge against his learned 
friend, of want of duty to his country ; and 
as the learned gentleman maintained his 
argument in opposition to the bdl on the 
ground of opinion, he thought his learned 
friend had better adhere to his own opi¬ 
nion, in preference to that of the hon. 
gentleman. 

After some further observations from 
Mr. Adam and Mr. Abercrombie, the 
amendment of the latter hon. memberwas 
agreed to. The House resumet), and the 
I Report was ordered to be received to- 
1 morrow. 
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[Irish Convention Act.] The Hon. 

J. IV, fVard wished lo ask the right ho¬ 
nourable gentleman whether the two 
Papers already moved for, contained all 
the information relative lo the motives 
and circumstances which had induced the 
Irish (iovernment to enforce the Conven¬ 
tion Act ? 

The C/itmccllor of the 'Exchetju^r had no 
objection to answ'er the question as often 
as it roij^ht please the hon. gentleman to 
put it to him. lie had already answered 
three or four different times, and he now 
again aiisw'Cied in tiie negative. 

Mr. Ward said, that he had received the 
answer in a private communication with 
the right hon. gentleman, and was anxious 
to havedt thus publicly, in order to found 
upon it his irotice of moving to-morrow 
such other Papers as he might between 
this and then think necessary to be called 
fur—and lie notv gave such notice for to¬ 
morrow. 

[The Prince Regent’s Household.1 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose for the 
purpose of adverting to a former notice he 
had given respecting the Household to be 
provided for his royal highness tlie Prince 
Regent. It might he recollected, that in 
the course of tbe discussioirs on the Re¬ 
gency Bill, he iiad alluded to the course 
which, in bis opinion, would be the most 
eligible for the House to piii.^^iue in the 
establishment of llie Rcgeni’.s Household. 

He had accordingly been preparing to 
submit a plan which, by the temporary 
reduction of the oflicc of the Chamberlain, 
would enable the country to pioviJe and 
maintain such an establishment at the low 
rate of 1,2 op. 15,000/. W^hen his royal 
highness was pleased to signify his deUr- 
inination of continuing in theservice of the 
crow’ll the persons then carrying on the 
government, he felt that it "became his 
duty to lay the plan of an Household before 
the Regent ; but upon an audience witii 
his royqil highness, he learned that his 
royal highness remained fixed inn perfect 
determination of adhering to his former 
sentiments upon that subject. For the na¬ 
ture of those sentiments his royal highness 
was pleased to refer him to a learned and 
honourable friend of his opposite (Mr. 
Adam.) By him he had been informed, 
that from the moment that he (the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer) had first commu¬ 
nicated his intention respecting the course 
meant to be pursued by bim respecting 
the Household, his royal highness bad 
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communicated to that learned gentleman 
his determination not to add to the bur¬ 
dens of the people by accepting of apy 
addition to his public state as Regent of 
the United Kingdom. He was satisfied 
that neither that House nor the public 
would have felt any indisposition in con¬ 
tributing to the expence of the due sup¬ 
port ol' the state and dignity of the Princo 
Regent. * At the same imie, the country 
w'ould not be backward in duly acknow¬ 
ledging this instance of self-denial on the 
part of the Prince Regent, and his royal 
highness could not fail to find that such 
refusal would, in point of fact, throw around 
his character and station more real splen¬ 
dour than could be borrowed from any pa¬ 
geantry, however brilliant : that external 
magnificence, calculated to dazzle the vul¬ 
gar gaze, and catch the giddy admiration 
of the populace, the Prince did not hesi¬ 
tate to sacrifice to those solid good quali¬ 
ties which had long since won, and pro¬ 
mised to secure to him, the affections of 
the people. Having stated these circum- 
sta.^ces to the House, it was scarcely ne¬ 
cessary for him to add that it was not now 
his intention to submit to them any such 
plan ; and he had only to call upon the 
learned gentleman to whom he had al¬ 
luded, to corroborate such part of the 
statement as his knowledge enabled him 
to say was accurate, or to correct any 
mis-statement into which he might have’in- 
advertently fallen. 

Mr. Adam accordiiiglv rose and con- 
firnied the statement of the right hoii. 
gent., which he pronounced to be so accu¬ 
rate as to rciieve him from troubling the 
House with more than his confirmation of.it. 
lie said, that previous to the day on which 
the right hon. gent, made his motion in that 
House, his royal highness had delivered into 
his hands, copies of the lelter.<% from that 
right hon. gent, to the Prince, and of the 
Prince’s answer, accompanied with written 
itistructions40 him, requiring him in case 
tiny thing should be stated relative to the 
establishment of an additional Household 
for the Pi ince, to state on behalf of the 
Prince, that it was bis royal highness’s 
wish to di.schargc the duties of a tempo¬ 
rary Regency without aiiding unnecessa¬ 
rily to the burdens of the people ; and 
that be must, therefore, decline the iii- 
tended establishment; such he knew to 
have been liisroya) highness’s determina* 
tion in the question of a temporary Re¬ 
gency. In case, however, of such circum* 
stances occuriing as^might lead to a per- 
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manent Regency, he conceived that the 
question would'then be open anew to the 
consideration of his royal highness. He 
added, that he hud had long opportunity of 
becoming minutely acquainted with the 
views and intentions of his royal highness 
respecting his domestic economy, and that 
his determination in this particular in¬ 
stance, was but conformable to the prin¬ 
ciples which had governed his rqyal high¬ 
ness’s conduct; it was not then a time to 
go into a detail of such circumstances, but 
whenever the opportunity arrived, he 
should be enabled to give the House the 
most satisfactory information on this head. 

[DetentioS or Colville in the Cold 
Bath Fields’ Prison.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer rose to move for a Secret 
Committee to inquire into the cause for 
apprehending and detaining Monsieur ^ 
Colville in the House of Correction. He 
observe, that it would be unnecessary, 
and indeed premature for him to discuss 
the question now, as the appointment of a 
iSecret Committee to inquire into all the 
circumstances of the case of this person, 
would be the preliminary step to that dis¬ 
cussion. He then moved for a Secret 
Committee. 

Lord Folkestone expressed his surprise, 
that no answer had hern given to the 
statement made by his hoii. fi iend with 
respect to the detention of this person. 
He did not, however, mean to object to the 
appointment of the Committee,and hoped 
that the result of their investigation would 
enable his IMajesty’s government to refute 
the statement of ^lle hardsliips ol his case. , 

The Chancclloi'of the Excfie(fier observed, 
that the House must recollect that the 
statements made by the lion, baronet were 
not rneredy, that Colville had been appre¬ 
hended and deihincd, but that he was de¬ 
nied the use of pen, ink, and paper, and, 
in short, closely confined, without know¬ 
ing wdiat w'erc tbe charges against him ; 
these were material 4 ;ircumstinces for tfie 
House to inquire into. It was material to 
know', too, the circumstances attending 
his capture. Whether he was taken as 
an open enemy, as a spy, or in what cir¬ 
cumstances he was placed, which induced 
his Majesty’s officers to apprehend him. 
The Committee would inquire into all 
these cirv umsiances, and the noble lord 
he conceivt*d, would not find much cause 
ibr objection, when he informed him that 
he proposed to entrust him with ihe in¬ 
quiry, in conjunction with some other 
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hun. members. The right hon. gent, then 
proposed the following members to be of 
the Committee : Mr. R. Dundas, sir F. 
Burdett, Mr. C. Long, Mr. C. Wynne, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Leycester, lord 
Folkestone, Mr. Sumner, sir A. Pigot. Mr. 
Lamb, Mr. Fane, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Goul- 
bourii. 

Mr. Yorke wished to state that lord 
George Stewart had informed him, that so 
far from the assertion made by the hon. 
baronet being true of having inveigled 
Colville on board being correct, it was not 
true ; therefore the hon. baronet had been 
misinformed. However an opportunity 
would now be afforded the Committee of 
(xamining lord George, and they would 
learn from him the particulars of the case^ 

7'he Committee as named w^ere*lhcii ap¬ 
pointed. ^ 

[Affairs of India.] Mr. Creevey rose, 
pursuant to ndtice, to move for papers re¬ 
lative to transactions, both civil and mili¬ 
tary, in the East Indies. He had Ust year 
moved for several documents respecting 
some extraordinary trials in the courts of 
law, at Madias, in the years 1808*9, to 
which no return had been made. He now 
proposed to revive his former motions, and 
also to call for new documents.—'ll was 
necessary especially that the niililary 
concerns to which he alluded should be 
distinctly elucidated, tiiat it might he 
clearly seen where, if any where, blame 
ought to rc.st. In the first place, any one 
might sec that the suspension of major 
Boles, on account of his obedience to the 
commands of his superior officers, was tli# 
immediate c:auso of the agitation which 
prevailed in the Madras army. This case 
had recently been considered by the In¬ 
dian government here, and the conse¬ 
quence of the inquiry was, that major 
Boles was restored. Such being the re¬ 
sult of the inquiry, the obvious inferener 
was, that the conduct of sir G. Barlow 
could not have been regarded as in every 
instance correct. The next pFominent 
feature in these transactions was, that by 
an order of sir Geoij^c Barlow of the 1st 
of May, certain officers had been sus¬ 
pended upon an ex-farte in<juiry. The\ , 
too, had appealed to the directors. He 
would abstain from calling for any docu¬ 
ment on this point for the present, reserv¬ 
ing to himself the liberty of proceeding 
hereafter according to circumstances. The 
only other subject connected with the mi¬ 
litary traiifiactiuns to which he would that 

4 L 
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night call llu* attention of tht» Housc, was I 
the trial of several oiheers by courts mar 
tial. Alter the suppression of this unfor¬ 
tunate rebellion, the government of Madras 
selected for trial hy court martial colonels j 
hell, Storey, and Duncan—and as the upi- * 
tiions of the coiirls martial were at so much 
variance with those of the government, it 
was pio[>er that the House should have 
documents to enable it to decide upon 
that question. This mucli relative to the 
military* transactions in the presidency of 
Madras.—With rcj^aid to (he other case, 
certain trials at law, which took place at 
IMadras lit ISOS* 9, he must a^ain say, that 
they were of a most cxiranrdinary nature, 
and ought not to he passed over W'ithout 
inquiry and explanation. He had before 
moved" ftr documciiis on this subject, but 
as it was one o/ great inioorLance, he 
wtuiiJ shortly state the outlines of the vx e 
as they had come to bis knowledge. It 
was well kiiow^n that a cefiain sum, five 
millions, I^d been set aside by the East 
India Company to answer the just t;nd le¬ 
gal claims upon the nabob of Arcot. 
Claims to the amount of thirty millions 
were preferrefl upon this fi^ e miliinns, 
and suspicions were naturally entertained 
that va.st nurnbeis of them were false. 
Commissioners \v(.re appointed to exa¬ 
mine and ascertain the real and bona fUlc 
debts. A certiii'i number of gentlemen at 
Madras, interested in this business, being 
bona creditors, and acting in behalf of 
bom fide crcdiinrSj instituted a piosecution 
against a native of the name of Reddy 
Kow, for forging otie bond, and for a con¬ 
spiracy w'ith refpect to another cash 
transaction, involving the foulest perjury, 
Reddy Row was convicted by juries of 
Englishmen, upon all the charges. But 
4be extraordinary part of the transaction 
was, that sir George Barlow iucniifitd 
himself with lleddy Row, and directed 
notice to be given Mr. Maitland, a justice 
of the peace ; to Mr. Roebuck, an officer, 
high in the. government service ; and se¬ 
veral others, individuals of the first re- 
spectabiikyr prosecuting in behalf of the 
bona fide creditors, that if they presumed 
to interfere they would subject themselves 
to the serious divpleasure of the govern¬ 
ment. Authority was besides givcQ to 
the advocate-general, Mr, Aristruther, to 
defend this Reddy Row, and an order was 
made to defray his expences, from the 
funds destined for the payment of the real 
creditors. The first thing done by sir G. 
Barlow^ in execution of his threat, was to 
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remove Mr. Roebuck, who had been 36 
years in the service of Uie Company,from 
Madras and his connections, without stat¬ 
ing any grounds for. this proceeding, 
though earnestly applied to for that pur¬ 
pose. He was lenioved at the risk of his 
life to a distance of 500 miles, to a most 
untvholesome situation., with less than half 
his former emolument, and in a few weeks 
after Mr., Roebuck in fact died. The ma¬ 
gistrate who committed Reddy Row was 
also removed from his ofiice : a third was 
iQiit to England against Jaw ; and from 
eacli of the juries who convicted Reddy 
Row, some were selected and sent to a 
distance of hundreds of miles with far in¬ 
ferior situiitions to those the*y held before, 
and the duties of wiiich they were incom¬ 
petent lo discharge. Sir 'J’homas Strange^ 
the jutige at Madras, seconded the eiforts 
of til =1 governor. He gave it ns his opi¬ 
nion, that the commissioners might si ill 
pay the bond, though found to be u 
forgery, and .sent to this country a recom¬ 
mendation of pardon for h'ecldy How. 
The pardon was granted ; but in its voy¬ 
age out to India, flesh matter had conic 
out, conclusive as to the character and ob- 
jectsof this gentleman, who at 1 isi thought 
propel to relieve the anxiety of his friends 
by aclmiiiistcriiig to himself a do^e of poi¬ 
son. if the fdcis bore him out in tirs 
statement, he tvould a&k if c\er there was 
a stronger cr.p^ before the House } It W'as 
iieedlc.ss for him at this time to mention 
what further proceedings might be requi¬ 
site’; hut he would now say, that If these 
fact.s boie hnii out, ho would move for the 
recal of sir George Bailow, as necessary 
to clear the character of the naiiou. Ho 
concluded by moving for sevtial papers 
relative lo these transactions, to tlie pro¬ 
duction of which he understood there was 
no objection. * 

Mr. Charles Grant never heard a more 
aggravated statement of any case than 
that now laid before the House. When 
tl?G papers were producr cl it would appear 
how^ very much the ci-cunistanccs had 
been distorted. lie w ould in a few words 
state his view of It. It was well known, 
that for 30 or 40 years back the. Arcot 
debts had been a source of corruption. 
When the company took the territory into 
its hands, it W'as thought but justice to as¬ 
certain what claims there were up^m it; 
and a commission wa.s appointed; a branch 
of which sat here, and another at Madras. 
Before the arrival of sir G. Barlow at 
I Madras, a large manufacture of forged 
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bonds had been carried on, and the bonds 
were publicly sold. The law oificers of 
the commission were directed to make in¬ 
quiries, With a view to check this evil ; 
and a case of forgery, by one Paupiah 
Brahminy, a native notorious for his want 
of character, a prosecution was determin¬ 
ed upon; and an application made to the 
government, after the arrival of sir G. 
Barlow, for the assistance of its I w ofilcers 
to carry on the prosecution. This was 
granted. Upon which Brahminy turned 
round, and commenced a prosecution 
against Reddy Row, who had been 30 
yi ars a servant of the company, and of 
whose a^sistajjice the commissioners had 
availed themselves. Mr. Maitland, him¬ 
self a creditor, took the evidence against 
Reddy Row, and refused to take it in the 
other case. Under these circumstances 
the government thinking the prosecution 
against Reddy Row to have originated in 
malicious or interested motives, ordered 
him to be supported. Tiie whole settle¬ 
ment was divided into parlies respecting 
this business ; and by one of them the 
conduct of the government would of course, 
be reprcbenU'd in its very worst light. 
Mr. Roebuck had been removed not only 
for his interference, but for his factious 
conduct in other respects. The place to 
which he w'as removed was on the sea- 
coast, and very healthy ; hut he was an 
old man, above sixty, and in bad health 
before his removal, which accounted for 
his death without ascribing any thincr to 
the efiects of a noxious clniiate. Mait¬ 
land had been removed, because un¬ 
worthy of olTice, as would appear from 
the papers when laid before the House. 
The governors had no object but to sup¬ 
port the cause of justice against faction. 
With regard tq courts of law, the direc¬ 
tors had taken no notice of any thing ex¬ 
cept the conduct of its own servants. As 
1(0 the death of Reddy Row, from what¬ 
ever cause it arose, it was^ entirely im- 
connected with the case of the bonds.- 'Itic 
commissioners had reason not to be satis¬ 
fied with liim, and dismissed him in the 
^‘xeri ise of their discretion. He only re¬ 
quested that the House would suspend its 
judgment till the papers weie produced. 
As to the military transactions, if the last 
session had been longer, all the documents 
on that subject would then have been pro¬ 
duced. They would soon, however, be 
brought forward, and, he hoped, consider¬ 
ed with a degree ot attention suited to 
(heir importance. On a subject where so 


many individuals and interests were con¬ 
cerned, there would be a great deal of pre¬ 
judice. But the Indian government want¬ 
ed nothing but to have the whole investi¬ 
gated ; and the more gentlemen con¬ 
sidered the documents, the more reason 
they w'uuid see to distiust a great mini her 
of stories that were circulated by indivi¬ 
duals. had no personal connection 

with .sir George- Barlow, He had only 
corresponded with him as an officer of the 
government; but he viewed the great 
lines of his conduct as entitled to the 
liiglic^t approbation. Although in a sUu- 
alioii (;f such difficulty, some of tlie minoi 
steps might have been faulty, yci he had 
no doubt but siv George Barlow had done 
a great service to the pulilic ; a seivice 
which even nun of corisldcraBle merit 
could not bijve rLiidered. It was a mis¬ 
take to suppose that this business bad 
originated widi the suspi.tvsion of mc»|or 
Boies. The origin of it was much more re¬ 
mote, hut the whole would be before the 
House, and he tru.'^icil gentlemen would 
take the trouble to examine it thoroughly. 
They would find it well worth their la¬ 
bour, and in the mean time he only re¬ 
quested a suspension of their opinion. 

Lord Folkestone would have been per¬ 
fectly satisfied with the hon. member’s 
statement, but for some little inaccuracies. 
It had been said, that Mr. Roebuck, from 
his time of life, and the peculiar nature of 
his services, wliich had lasted so irirtny 
years, might have died, w'ilhout leaving 
any other cause to he looked for than his 
age and services. But this argument cut 
both ways: and it was rather a singular 
vindication, that an old and infirm man-« • 
a man, too, whose infirmities arose from 
his service'* lo the Company, should have 
been sent l«j an unwholesome spot, and 
left to lake Iris chance of living or dying 
iheie; and that, after having made every 
submission that could have been required, 
and w'liUen a supplicatory letter. As \o 
Mr. Maitland, wdio was removed from hif 
situation as a justice of the peace, for re- 
cei\ing the evidence of one man, and re- 
fii.sing that of another, ho ought to have 
been praised for his sagacity ; for it turn¬ 
ed out in the event, that Reddy Row was 
"iven up by the governiiieiit, and Paupiah 
Braminy, though his trial had been put 
oil for three sessions, for the collection of 
full evidence against him, was finally let 
oil* without their urging the trial to con¬ 
viction. Thus, according to Mr. Mait¬ 
land’s judgment, the event actually ex- 
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hibited itself. For Paupiah was not pro- 
secutc^l, and Rrddy Row wai fouiul guil¬ 
ty. That pprsoiia/e died by iiis own 
haiids, after beiti!j found guilty by three 
successive juries, of perjury, forgery, and 
conspiracy to c!ieat and deiraud. Full as 
this was for his disgrace, Reddy Row con¬ 
trived still to find protectors in the Chief 
Justice, sir Tiioraas Strange, and the go¬ 
vernment ; until a witi css came forward, 
who saw him in the very act of forgery, 
and it was only then that he was given up. 
As to the military matters, it would not be 
proper to enter upon them, unfit fulltr in- 
ibrmah’oii was obtained. But if il was to 
be said that sir George Barlow put down 
the rebellion by his intrepidity and good 
4)onduct, let it be remembered, that to all 
appearance it was a rebellion of his own 
raising. The army appeared to him to 
have been driven to extremities by the 
harshness of sir George Barlow. It was 
to be hoped, that the entire business would 
meet with the most accurate discussion; 
and that gentlemen w'ould come down to 
the House, not prepared, as they some¬ 
times were on India matters, by canvass¬ 
ings and solicitations, but after the best 
examination which they could give to the 
evidence, and the best judgment which 
they could bring to matters of such high 
importance to the British character. 

Mr. Wallace said that the Directors, 
though they approved in general of the 
measures of sir George Barlow in India, 
yet to that general approval there were a 
i'ew exceptions ; .such, for instance, as the 
removal of colonel Capper.* He said that 
the hon. mover in tracing the cause of the 
• discontents in India was by no means cor¬ 
rect ; that cause was very diflerent from 
the one that he had stated. That hon. 
gentleman seemed to have forgotten the 
conduct of general Macdovval, and the 
arts he practi.sed on the army under his 
command.—He spoke in high terms of the 
conduct of sir G. Barlow, both civil and 
military, who was placed, he said, in very 
critical circumstances. The noble lord 
opposite had particularly objected to the 
ioterfrrcnce of the go\ eminent in the 
rivii trials at Madras. This interference 
was at the express desire of the commis¬ 
sioners, who staled it as absolutely neces- 
-sary to enable them to discharge their 
duty ; and the government conceived it¬ 
self uoimd to give every assistakce to the 
CO mini.'.-' oners. With re.spect (o Reddy 
JRow, his death did not at all alter the na¬ 
ture of hi’* case; and he did not believe 


that he liad put himself to death, it being 
nioreMikely, from his previous bad hciiliti 
and advanced age, that he died in a na¬ 
tural manner. As to Mr, Roeliuck, who 
had been so much extolled for his bdelity 
and services—and so forth, he believed, 
that that was very far from being a just 
character, though he knew nothii>g of 
Mr. Roebuck. (Hear! from opposition - 
benches.)* He meant to say, he had no 
personal knowledge. All he knew ol that 
gentleman was from the papers which had 
come through Jiis hands; and from them 
it would appear that he had been so fac¬ 
tious that he had drawn upon hiin’selt the 
displensure of the government. With re¬ 
spect to Mr. Maitland, he was removed 
for the commitment ol Reddy Row under 
circumslances which by no means justified 
that measure. Tw'o men were then 
brought forward as witnesses, whose cha¬ 
racters were bad and undeserving of cre¬ 
dit. One of the commissioners offered to 
prove that they were undeserving of cre¬ 
dit; but this was refused by Mr. Mait^ 
land. And with respect to Mr. Maitland's 
refusal to commit Paupiah Braminyi he 
asked if any magistrate in this country, 
who was himself interested in the cause 
before him, had behaved in the manner 
Mr. Maitland had behaved, w'ould he not, 
on the affair being brought before the 
King's-Bench, have been removed from 
his oflice. 

Sir 7'. Turton declared that it was evi¬ 
dent the causes of the late rebellion in 
India rested solely With the governineni 
of Madras. Fie did not mean to say that 
they had caused the rebellion, but that it 
w.as founded on something (whether right 
or wrong he would not now pretend to de¬ 
termine) which they had done. An hon. 
gent, opposite had depreciated the con¬ 
demnation of sir George Barlow, until the 
papers illustrative of his conduct should 
be produced; be it so: but the same 
measure of justice was unquestionably due 
to.the unfortunate general M'Dowall. It 
was very possible that sir G. Barlow might 
have been only firm ; but until he saw 
proof to the contrary,.iii the papers which 
were to be produced, lie could not help 
thinking that sir George, in substituting 
obduracy for firmness, had endangered 
the loss of our Indian empire ; an empire 
which, he would repeat, we had obtained 
by our crimes, which we were enabled to 
retiin only by our injustice, and which we 
should probably lose by our folly. The 
hon. baronet censured in strong terms the 
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conduct of the. Dircrtors as exhibited in 
their dispatch of September 15, in which 
they retu.sed to hear general M^DowalTs 
defence an<l in which the inconsistency 
appeared of appi ovm'; in the first instance 
of the whole of the course p'lrsued by sir 
G. Barlow, and then of combnuning the 
suspeiT^iori of nmjor Boles. As f >r llie 
civil part of the question, it did not appear 
to him that there had been any s^round for 
the interfereiire of the home government 
on the represeritaiion of the commission- 
crs. Of all the subjects ccnncLted with 
our Indian empire, which required inirne- 
dialc and serious investigation, no one ap¬ 
peared to him»to be more urgent than the 
mode of administering justice in that 
country. 

Mr. Robert Dundas condemned the in¬ 
troduction into the discussion of topics, on 
which, under the present circumstances, 
tTie House was not competent to pronounce. 
Tills prejudging of important questions 
was fair nriclicr to the individuals imme¬ 
diately concerned, nor to the House itself. 
'J he lifin. baronet had complained of the 
mention wliich had been made by hishon. 
friend of general M‘Do\vall, but how was 
it possible in adverting to the origin of 
the disturbances at Madras, to avoid this 
The lion, baron^'t had abo most unjustly 
censured the dispalcli of ilie Court of Di¬ 
rectors as inconsistent, since it contained 
an approbation of the whole conduct of 
sir U. Barlow. Instead of this, however, 
it was distinctly stated, that in the opinion 
fd‘ the Directors, tlie Madras government 
bad not entirely conducted itself to their 
satisfaction, winch was rendered evident 
by the subsequent instructions to that go¬ 
vernment, to reinstate major Boles in the 
service. The lion, mover, in rather a 
sneering kind of way, had animadverted 
on the conduct of the Chief Justice of 
Madras, and of the government at home, 
as connected with llie pardon granted to 
Reddy Row. In s|)eakiiig most highly of 
the cliaracter, of the integrity, and of the 
abilities of the Chief Justice of Madras, he 
w as confident that he uttered the senti¬ 
ments of all those who were (jualified to 
judge of him. When the papers should 
be laid on the table, it would be found 
that the conduct of sir T; Strange had 
been throughout most exemplary. What 
had been the course pursued at home ? A 
report of the trial had been received, con¬ 
taining details of the evidence ; this was 
accompanied by a statement from the 
Judge, of the charge which he had thought 


it his duty to give to the Jury, and of his 
reasons for thinking that in their verdict 
the Jury had acted erroneously, with tiiis 
declaraiion super-added, that he did*ot 
appeal to the mercy, but to the justice of 
his Majesty. Now, what would have 
been said, if government, after receiving 
such a statement, had not advised liis Ma¬ 
jesty to ‘extend his roval mercy to the 
party concerned ?—He could 'lot sit down 
without shortly adverting to the* accusa¬ 
tion preferred against him a few evenings 
ago by the hon. mover of the present 
question, namely, that he had last session 
urged the East India Loan Bill through its 
various stages at a very late hour of the 
night, until the third reading, which was 
proposed at an hour unusually caiily. On 
referring to those authorities which were 
in every oni!*s possession, he found that on 
the evening when the India Bill was read 
a third time,i» a previous discussion had 
taken place in the House on the subject of 
the Assessed Taxes, and on the motion for 
the third reading, the hon. gent, and the 
noble lord who supported his statement 
had participated in a debate which termi¬ 
nated with a division. How far these facts 
were consistent with any intention to 
carry the bill through parliament by sur¬ 
prise, he left for the House to determine. 

Lord A. Hamilton declared that if ever 
there was a subject which called for mi¬ 
nute and particular attention, it was the 
present, lie defended the conduct of his 
hon. friend from the imputations which 
had been thrown out against it. His hon. 
friend had been accused of prejudging 
sir George Barlow—of prejudging a man 
by whom so many brave officers had 
been condemned and punished without an 
examination or a hearing ! Yet it was for 
this person that sucli extreme tenderness 
was manifested by the right hon. gent, at 
the head of the government of India. He 
would not justify ail the acts of the Ma» 
*dras army ; but this he would say, that it 
was the intemperance of sir G.^ Barlow 
which drove them to those acts. By law 
it was declared, that no servants of the 
Company w'ere to be displaced without 
communicating to them the cause in writ¬ 
ing, and without giving them an opportu¬ 
nity of being heard in their defence. 
This law had been directly violated. 
Even after the trials, the printing and 
publishing of them were refused, on the 
simple declaration that such a measure 
was not expedient. He deprecated tlie 
general inattention of the House and the 
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country to subjects of this nature, and de¬ 
clared, that when lie called to mind the 
various acis of tyranny and oppression of 
\vl#bh the Biitish had been guilty to the 
natives of India, he fell it his imperious 
duty to bring questions of this description 
under the consideration of parliament, as 
frequently as possible. 

Sir J» Amtruthcr thought, that as this 
was only a motion for the production of 
papers, .which there was no intention to 
refuse, it wouid have been better to have 
deferred all comment until tiie papers 
were aciually on the table. If this was 
an important general principle, it was par¬ 
ticularly important with respect to Indian 
affairs, because it was a long time before 
papers q^t Indian subjects couKl be pro¬ 
duced, and therefore the impressions made 
in the speecii of the mover otsucli jiapers, 
must remain for a long time without being 
wiped away. Such speeches also found 
their way to India, and naturally excited 
in that country great anxiety for many 
months before the ultimate decision of 
arliamefnt could be known there. Sliii, 
owever, when assertions were made on 
one side, it became necessary to balance 
the impression made by those assertions 
by oppo'iite assertions on the other. He 
rose for the purpose of meeting by asser¬ 
tion, that which w as only assert ion. \Vh<'n 
the papers should be produced, he would 
take on himself to prove, not only that sir 
G. Barlow had shewn great talent, firm¬ 
ness, gt nius, and courage in the suppres¬ 
sion ot the mutiny, hut that no part of his 
conduct during the whole'of the military 
tian'^actions in India could be fairly 
charged by any C'.ndid man as the cause 
of that mutiny. As lo the civil fransac- 
tions. It would ‘Urri out that sir G Barlow ; 
had liu!e to do with diem. It wuuhl turn 
out that .he conduct of the Clref Justice 
of M: (consistently with his conduct 

while holding the SdUie situation in Novi 
), wjiS as honourable to him elf as if 
\vt; < aiiv^nidgcous to ilie c ouniry. An hon. 
gen:, ii ul taken it for grantt'd, that the 
the trials alluded lo had been 
piiMislitil for their verdict. This he posi¬ 
tive ly coiiiradjcltJ. Not a single per-on 
wiio sat on ilu.-se Inals as a juror was ever 
puni died by sir G. Barlow on that ac¬ 
count. He hoped, however, it would not 
be contended, that because an individual 
had sat as a juror on those trials, that he 
W'as theiefore to lie indernnitied from the 
consequences of any act which he might 
afterwards think proper to commit. For 
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from being punished, some of these jurors 
had been promoted. One of the most 
oonfidciUial servmii.'j of the govcrnmi-Uit 
(the present Secretary), had been one ol 
those jurois. He was willing to admit 
that sir (i. Bui low had dismissed some of 
the officers in the Company’s service with¬ 
out trial, in doing so, he had most W'i.selv 
used the power entrusted to him; but if, 
in a military government, the iiidividnal 
at the head of that government were not 
allowed this summary authority, no army 
could possibly remain embodied for any 
length of time. VVluit he bad .««laled he 
desired distinctly to say were only aaser- 
lions; but they were as goo^ as the asser¬ 
tions on the other side: and on the pro¬ 
duction of the papers, he pledged himacll* 
to prove that they were facts. 

Sir Huj^h IMont^omerif believed tliat it 
was the course adopted by sir George Bar- 
low which had produced the rebellioj® 
When he first look upon himself the go¬ 
vernment, the army were perfectly obe¬ 
dient, and ready to wait with patience for 
the dtcisioii which should be taken upon 
their claims. When a spirit of dhscoiitent 
pervaded the army, he took no measures 
of coiiciliaiioii. On the contrary, many 
officers were seized and made prisoners, 
at the point of the bayonet. Such con¬ 
duct not only pioduced gicat irritation, 
but induced other officers to think of 
putting themselves on their defence. This 
was very wrong, and could not be justi¬ 
fied; but still the officers hafl received 
great provocation. He considered that it 
was not any ([ualities of sir George Barlow 
which had put a stop to the mutiny, but 
that tin- priiu'ifial cause was the expecta¬ 
tion of lord Mintt/s arrival at Madras. 
The memorial of major Boles and colonel 
Capper had been treated with great con¬ 
tempt; and ihe governor had assumed a 
power which the Commander in Chief, in 
tins country, had not, ot dismissing officers 
a^ his plea'ture. 

. ^Ir.Asteil felt it to be his duty todefeiid the 
Court of Directors fiurn the charges whicli 
had been preferred against them. An 
hon. bart. had accused the Directors of 
having expiessed their determination not 
to hear general M'Dowail in his defence. 
So far, however, was this from the fact, 
that, instead of the Directors evincing any 
indisposition to hear gen. M'Dowall, tho 
general had declared, tiiat he would not 
reply to them. With respect to the Ma¬ 
dras army, it was on record in Fort St. 
George, in 1807, that that army was in an 
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unsettled stale. An lion, baronet near 
him had imputed the suppression of the 
rebellion to the arrival of the governor- 
genera! at Madras. Not so. Tlie rcbol- 
lion terminated, because the officers of the 
Madras army found that the native officers 
were not inclined to support them, and 
because they experienced in sir G, Bar- 
low, a firmness of determination which 
they Inid not anticipated. 

Mr. lamented that the chair¬ 

man ol the Court of Directors .should have 
charged men, who from north to south, 
fiom east to west, had traversed the pe¬ 
ninsula of India, and by iheir bravery 
and perseverance, had established the in¬ 
terests ol the Eist India Company, with 
being f-icimns. Was the hon. gent, aware 
of the danger of Ins second observation 
Could any man who knew any thing of 
^dia, be so mischievous as to say that the 
Aitiny was qut lied, not by the arrival of 
lord Mill to at Madras, but by tlie Euro¬ 
pean officers not having been able to pre¬ 
vail on the native officers to concur with 
them ill their object? With respect to the 
civil transactions, it appeared on the face 
ol the proceedings, that verdicts of juries 
had been set aside, and that jurors had j 
been punished. These w ere circumstances j 
which demanded the moftt serious investi¬ 
gation. 

The motion was then agreed to, ns were 
also a nurnl-tr of other motions made by 
Mr. Creevty for different official docu¬ 
ments on the Fame s;i[>ject. 

[Piiiv A rn.Y Stf. \ltnc; Bri c. 1 Sir Samuel 
Romilly rose tc* make his promised motion 
on ihissubjert; :x subject which, he oli- 
served, was liy ?io means new U> llit* Hou.se, 
as he shocM concluvL; by rnovmgfor leave 
to bring in a Hill precisely sirnilir to that 
wliiLh be iia'i inifoduced, and which passed 
that House last ses-ion. Advcrtir»gto the 
efforts he had made to amend the 

penal h'v, lie ca'Ied fhe attention of the 
lionsti to the good etUds which had n;- 
snlfc.l trom the lopcal, in 1808, of the Af t 
which made pnvatcly ^.teali^g from the 
person capil.il. Those good cll’ccls were, 
that a greater numbe*’ ol triah for that of- 
fence had t i\en place, and that of iho'^'' 
tried, a much lar;;cr proportion liirl bet'ii 
convicted. A inoie decisive proof of the 
lu neficiai effect of the new law could no* 
be required, indeed, the enticijiiitions in 
which he had indnlgedon the subject, had 
been verified. Many individuals, who. 
\iuder the old system, would have experi¬ 


enced complete impunity for theii: petty 
crimes, had been stopp'ed in the com* 
rnoncement of their career, and thus a 
great number of crimes of more magpi* 
tude had been happily prevented. He 
referred to the history of the three Bills 
which he had introduced into the House 
in the last session. The first, wffiich re¬ 
pealed the Act that rendered it capital 
privately to steal to the value of five shill¬ 
ings in a shop, warehouse, &c. pp^ssed the 
House of Commons. The ntxt, which 
went to repeal the Act that renJcfad it 
capital to steal to the value of forty shill- 
iiig.s, in a dwelling-house, was lost by the 
small majoiily of two, in a very thin 
Hous;e. As to the third of those Bills, 
which related to stealing to the value of 
forty shillings on board ve.ssels in'naviga- 
ble rivers, c/mals, &c. unavoidable cir¬ 
cumstances prevented it from ever corning 
under discussion. He bad maturely con¬ 
sidered the subject since the last session, 
and he was more firmly convinced than 
ever of the solidity of the grounds on 
which he had proceeded, and of the great 
importance of the subject. Still more 
deeply was he impressed with a sense of 
the im[)erativencss of the duty which ho 
conceived himself to be disclnrging. It 
was not from light motives that he pre¬ 
sumed to rccommciul an alteration in a 
matter so important as the criminal law 
of the land. He had always thought that 
it was the duly of every man to use the 
means which he possessed, for the purpose 
of advancing the well being of his fellow- 
creatures, and he was not aware of any 
way in which he could himself advance 
tliatwcll being po cfftictualiy, as by adopt¬ 
ing the course which he now ptir-^ued. 
Lord Coke used to say, “ that he consi¬ 
dered every mun who v'.as successful in his 
profession, as un-Jer an obligation to bene¬ 
fit .society and the works which that 
great and Iparnad man produced, after a 
ilife of labour, in the high situation ia 
which he w’as placed, were his mode of 
paying the social debt. So for •himself, 
his success and his good fortune in his 
profession, had bud him under a debt to 
the. society among-?t whom he lived ; and 
I ho way in which he intended to discharge 
that obligation, was by endeavouring to 
;ueliorate the law, and thus to increase the 
Fpcurity and happiness of his country. It 
was not a little that would discourage 
him. He was not to be discouraged by 
the consideration that he had hitherto 
spent a g-eat deal of time on this subject 
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without doing much good. He certainly 
would not persevere if the sense of the pub-, 
lie were decidedly against him; but un¬ 
less he was satisfied of the impropriety of 
the proceeding, he would persevere until 
his proposed measures w^ere negatived by 
a much larger majority than that which 
bad rejected his second Bill last session. 
By those who opposed that Bill,jt was in¬ 
sinuated, that he had objecis much moic 
extensive than those which wrre immedi¬ 
ately indicated. To this be could only 
replyi that ho had no intention of propos- j 
ing to the House any measure but those ^ 
which he had already described ; with | 
the exception indeed of one, of inferior | 
magnitude, proceeding on similar princi¬ 
ples, and which he should perhaps submit 
to the House in a few day'*. But even | 
were the suspicion that he Ijad latent ob- i 
jects in view, well fouiuled, ought that lo ; 
militate against the adoption of measures i 
in themselves beneficial ? *He conceived ■ 
himself as the organ of a considerable | 
portion of the community, asking the ' 
House to adopt measures which were re- | 
commended to them by the strongest mo¬ 
tives of public advantage. Would it not j 
be strange that because a person might 
afterwards make an unjust demand that lie 
should be refused that which was just ? 
Would it not be strange if a judge slioultl 
withhold from a suitor his right, lest he 
should become litigious and acquire that 
to which lie was not entitled ? He would, 
however, detain the House no longer at 
present, but merely move, “ That leave 
be given to bring in a BWl, lo repeal so 
much ol the Act of the 10th and lltli of 
• William 3, as takes away the benefit of 
clergy from persons privately stealing in 
any shop, warehouse, coach-house, or 
stable, any goods, wares, or merchandizes 
of the value of five shillings, and for more 
effectually preventing the crimes of steal¬ 
ing privately in shops, w^arehouses, coach¬ 
houses, or stables.'^ 

The Chancetlor of tfif Exchequer had cer¬ 
tainly no intention to oppose the motion i 
of his hon. and learned friend. He did 
justice to the motives by which he was 
actuated, and was convinced, however 
they might difler in the view they hap¬ 
pened to take of the measure to be sub¬ 
mitted to tlie House, that his hon. and 
learned friend was entitled to the most 
perfect credit for doing that which he felt 
to be an imperative duty. It however did 
not follow, that those who gave him credit 
fur rectitude uf intentions, must feel the 
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necesaity, and see the policy of bringing 
forward the measure his Kon. and learned 
friend thought it would be expedient to 
adopt. Much as his motives were enti¬ 
tled to praise, he thought the hon. and 
learned gent, had given proofs of preju* 
dice (a prejudice certainly \try natural.) 
when speaking of the benefits derived 
from his bill. The increased number of 
prosecutjpns, which lui thought went to 
establish tiie public utility of the measure 
adopted at his i«uggenion in 1808, he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) thought far 
from being a decisive proof, that gooil had 
resulted from it; it w'as as equivocal a 
circumstance as could be stated to the 
House. Tlie hon. and learned gent, had 
said, that he thought more prosecutions 
had been commenced, and that more wit¬ 
nesses had come forward, in consequence 
uf the punishment being slighter than for¬ 
merly, as many had escaped punishm4ll 
til rough the leiuctance of individuals to 
prosecute, when death must folfow convic¬ 
tion. Now, it might be that more prose, 
cuituns were commenced than formerly 
agaiiisst such olfenders—not because prose¬ 
cutors and witnesses came forward moi'e 
williiiglv from the consideration he had 
I slated, but because more offences were 
j comm tiled, and committed with greater 
I hardihood, lioni a knowledge of the penalty 
I incuned being less severe. This tnighl 
I be the cause of the increase of pro^ecu- 
I lions, wliilii at the same time it rendered 
conviction moic easy. He did not say it 
was so; he would not decide either one 
way or the other, but he contended that 
the hon. and learned eent. in taking this 
as a mo:,t decisive proof in favour of the 
efficacy of his measure, had shewn him¬ 
self not wholly fiec from prejudice. 
With respect to the bills, he could have no 
objection to their being ^gain brought in, 
and again entertained by the House ; but 
in giving fiis assent to tlieir being so 
brought in, it was his wish that he might 
O.ot he prejudged as pledging himself to 
support iliem. As to what his hon. and 
leurned friend had said of the objections 
which had been made to his measures, on 
the ground that be bad gometliiiig further 
in contemplation, he did not plead guilty 
to having made such an objection, nor did 
he think it reasonable. Perhaps those 
who supposed the existence in his hon. 
and learned friend of a disj)o.sitioii to in¬ 
ti tdurc further measures ot an extensive 
description, objected 'to the present mea¬ 
sures, on llie ground that the principle on 
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which they proceeded might become in¬ 
jurious by extension. He thought it fair 
to consider the proposition on its own 
merits, and rather to oppose the principle 
when it should appear about to be carried 
too far, than to give opposition at present, 
because the principle might hereafter be 
puslied to objectionable extent, lie con¬ 
cluded by expressing himself content 
that the Bills should be brought* in, but 
repeating, that it was his wish that those 
who so gave their assent, should not be 
considered as pledging themselves to af¬ 
ford them their future support. 

Sir iS. Romilly thought his right hon. 
friend had forgot one of his reasons for 
thinking his bill had been of pubhcutility. 
lie had said first, that more had been 
brought to trial; and secondly, that more 
of those tried had been convicted. Now 
could there be any reason for imputing 
prejudice to him, when he spoke of his 
bill as having done good on the last-men¬ 
tioned ground ? Was it possible to ac¬ 
count for the circumstance of 19 being 
acquitted and one found guilty out of 20 
tried before the passing of the Bill, and 19 
being convicted and one acquitted out of 
20 tried after it had passed, but by sup¬ 
posing the prosecutors, witnesses, and jury 
to have done their duty in the one instance 
and not in the other, and that the change 
arose from the good ellects of the law. 
On the first ground he also disclaimed 
prejudice ; and contended, that the in¬ 
crease of prosecutors could not solely 
arise from the number of oiiences being 
greater than formerly. 

The Cftancellor of the Exchequer reminded 
his hon. and learned friend, that he had 
supposed the oiiences to be committed 
with a greater degree of hardihood and 
less dread of the t:onsequcnces than before, 
and thence accounted for the facility of 
conviction. 

Mr. D. Giddy stated the grounds on 
which he had thought it his* duty to. o|9- 
pose the Bill of the hon. and learned 
gent, in the last session. Without being 
more deficient in humanity than others, 
he might feel it right to oppose the prin¬ 
ciple on w'hich it was grounded, if it 
should appear about to be pushed too far. 
Whatever he might feel on this subject, 
he could not object to the Bill being 
brought in. 

Mr. Fannonhy thought his hon. and 
learned friend had been misunderstood. 
He did not take credit to himself for more 
feeling and more tiumanity than were 
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possessed by other gentlemen, but it hav¬ 
ing been argued that, the principle on 
which his motion was grounded was more 
objectionable than the individual propo¬ 
sition submitted to the House, from the 
extent to which it might be carried, he 
had now stated it to be ids intention to 
confine himself to the measures he had 
announced, and not to push the [irinciple 
to a dangerous length. 

The Solicito?' (reneral observed, that his 
hon. and learned friend had slated there 
had been a greater number of proseculiona 
since the passing of his bills than before, 
and thence inferred, that witnesses and 
prosecutors came forward more readily, 
from a knowledge that the ofi’ence of 
w'hich individuals were accused,awas not 
to be punished by death, and that hence 
much benefit* w'as derived to the commu¬ 
nity. This circumstance, which had been 
so brought forward, he thought extremely 
equivocal. From a salutary measure Im 
should have hoped that such oiiences 
would have less frequently occurred, but 
when it was found that they were more 
numerous than formerly, the trials at least 
(which was one proof of the number of 
oiiences committed), he should be inclined 
to draw an inference very dillercnt from 
that drawn by his hon. and learned friend, 
and fear that instead of good, tiie measure 
had been productive of evil. But then 
the hon. and learned gent, had said, how 
was his second assertion to be answ^ered, 
that of those tried a greater number had 
been convicted ?. To this he would reply, 
that the taking away the distinction re¬ 
specting privaudy stealing, and making 
the eficct the same whether the theft came 
under that denomination or not, might 
give greater facility 1o conviction. It 
was difficult to get correct informulion on 
the subject, as to the causes which had 
led to the efiect spoken of by the hon. 
and learned gentleman. It could only be 
procured from those who w'ere most con¬ 
cerned in trying for that species of oflence. 
Ofienderi of the description alluded to, 
pickpockets, &c. might well be supposed 
to be most numerous in London and itt 
vicinity, and those before whom such 
cases were decided, most competent to 
decide on the question, whether or not 
that species of crime had been diminished. 
He was sorry to say that on inquiry, he 
found those who had most experience, 
were of opinion, that the number of such 
ofiences was not diminished, but was be¬ 
come more frequent than before from ita 
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being known they were no longer pOnished 
by death. This he had been told, and 
tnis he really believed was the state of the 
case, as he feared it would be found on 
inquiry by his hon. and learned friend. 

Sir S. RomiUy, in explanation, said, that 
in acting as he did, he considered himself 
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strktiy as doing hisr duty. He had no 
pretensions to more humanity than others; 
he had never proposed the measure merely 
on the ground of humanity; and he claimed 
no merit but that of doing his duty. 

Leave was given to bring in tlie BilL 
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